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QUESTIONS FOR THE ASSISTANCE OP WITNESSES. 

I. — FlXAl.'ClAL All) TO I>;DUST1!IAL ExTKliPRISE.''. 

1. Please state if tou liave bad any experience of the raising of capital fur industrial Capital, 
enterprises ? 

If sOj wbat difficulties have you found in doing so ? 

What suggestions have you to make for removing these difficulties ? 

2. What aie the sources from which capital for industrial enterprises is principally 
drawn ? 

2 [a). Can you suggest any new sources from which capital may be drawn? 

3. Do you know of any kinds of industrial enterprises where more concerns have been 
started than can he maintained in full time employment ? 

If so, please describe the general conditions. 

4. What is your knowledge or experience of financial aid l.y G overnment to Industrial Government 

enterprises ? assistance. 

o. What are yottr opinions on the following methods of giving Government aid to exist- 
ing or new industries : — 

(1) money grauts-in-ald ■ 

(2) bounties and subsidies ; 

(3; guaranteed dividends for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 
Government of the expenditure iuemred iu paying dividends at the guaranteed 
rate ; 

(4) loans, with or without interest; 

(b) supply of inachiuery and plant on the hire-purchase system; 

(6) provision of part of share capital of companies on the same basis as public sub- 

scriptions of capital ; 

(7) guaranteed or preferential Government purchase of products for limited periods 

and 

(5) exemption for a limited period of the profits of new undertakings from income-tax ; 

and exemption from any tax on an industry, or on any article used in an 
industry ? 

6. In which methods of Government assistance should there be Government control or 
supervision ? 

What should be the form of such control or supervision ? [E.ij. Government audit or 
appuintment of Government directors with defined powers for the period during which direct 
assistance lasts.) 

7. What is your experience or opinion of Government pioneer factories ? Pioneer factories. 

[Note. — By pioneer factories are meant those established primarily to ascertain wlietlier a new iuduati-v i> com. 
mercially practicable ? 

By demonstration factories (see Questions 19 and 20) arc meant those established primarily fur giving demoiistra- 
tiens of, and instruction in, iuipruveii methods for industries which have hem pu.ved to lie ci uiuicu ially practicable,] 

5. In what ways and to what extent should Governinetit pioueer industries ? 

At what stage should jiioneer factories be either closed or handed o\erto private 
capitalists or companies ? 

What limits and lestrictions, if any, should be imposed on the conversion of successful 
pioneering experiments into permanent Government enterprises ? 

9. In your experience what industries are hampered by the conditions under which they Financing 

are financed as going concerns ? * agencies. 

Please describe the method of financing and its effect on the industry in each case. 

10. Iu what ways is it possible to give more assistance to industrial undertakings by 
existing or new banking agencies? 

10 (a). Do you think there is need of a banking law ? 

[See also question 39.] 

11. Do you know of any industries which have been develope.l or assisted bv tiie forma- Co-opeiative 

tiou of co-operative societies ? societie?. 

What were the exact means adopted and what were the results obtained ? 


IX 
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Limits ot Govern- 
ment assistance. 


1-2. Ill your experience what are the industries for which co-operative societies should 
be encoui'aged ? 

M'hat should be the organisation and special objects of these Societies ? 

12 (a). What suggestions have you to make for industrial development by means of Trade 
Guilds, such as exist in other countries? 

How far should the State encourage the piromotion of such Guilds? 

13. What principles should be followed in order to prevent Government aid competing 
with existing, or discouraging fresh, pirivate enterprises. 

ll. Should there be any limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise if it competes 
with an established external trade ? 


II. — Technical Aid to Industries. 


Technical aid in 
general. 


Demonstration 

factories. 


F,e=earch aliroad. 


Surveys for 
industrial purposes. 


15. What is Tonr personal knowledge or experience of technical and scientific aid pro- 
vided by Government to industrial enterprise ? 

16 . What is vour personal knowledge or experience of noticeable benefits received by 
local industries from re.searches conducted by Government departments ? 

17. On what conditions should the loan of Government experts be made to private firms 
or companies ? 

IS. Under what restrictions and conditions W(''uld yon allow pnblic.ation of the results of 
researches made by a Government paid expert while attached to a pirivate business? 

19. Can you suggest any industry for which Government demonstration factories should 
be ailopted aud ou what lines? :See note below Question 7 . ) 

20. tShould any demonstration factories be instituted in your province? 

21. What has been your expierience of the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Imperial Institute? 

What arc its advantages and disadvantages : 

22. In addition to arrangements made for research in India, is it advantageous to have 
provision for research f.u' special subjects in the United Kingdom ? 

If so, for what special purposes is it advantageous to conduct researches in England rather 
than in India ? 

23. In what ways can the Advisory Council for Eesearch in the United Kingdom give 
assistance to Indian industries? 

2-1. Can you suggest for this country any system, similar to that of the Advisory Council 
for Research in the United Kiugdom, for referring research problems to Colleges and other 
appropriate institutions in India? (See Questions 75 and 76.) 

25. Does the existing knowledge of the available resources of the country — agricultural, 
forest, mineral, etc. — reipilre to be suppilomented by further surveys? 

26. llow should such a survey be organised? 

What should be its precise objects? 

27. How sliould its results be m.ide most useful to industries? 

27 (/?). Wliat is your exjierience or opinion of the value of Consulting Engineers appioint- 
ed by (ioveniinent to .aid industrial enterprise by technical advice and bv the supply of plans 
and ostiraatos ? 

G Should sui.'h Consulting Engineers be allowed to undertake the piurchase of machinery 
and plant for private firms or individuals? If so, under what conditions ? 


[See Question 63 et seql] 
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HI. .\SSISTANCE IN Markltjnu Peoducis. 

2'. Vv hat is your experience or opinion of commercial museums, e.y., that in Calcutta ? 

29. If you think commercial museums should be developed and increased in number, 
what suggestions have you to make regarding their situation, arrangement and working? 

30. hat is your experieneo or opinion of sales agencies or commercial emporia for the 
--ale as well as the display of the products of minor and unorganised cottage industries. 

IIow should they be develojied? 

30 (e) Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantage? 

31. Miiat is your opinion or experience of the value of industrial exhibitions? 

32. Should Government take measures to hold or to encourage such exhibitions? 

If so what .should be the Government policy? 

33. What should be the nature of such exhibitions ? 

Should they be popular in character, or should they aim merely at bringing sellers and 
bnvers into contact? 
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34. Should trade representatives be appointed to represent the whole of India, in Great represent*- 
Britain, the Colonies and Foreign Countries ? 

What should be the qualifications of these trade representatives ? 

How should their duties be defined? 

3.0. In addition to these trade representatives would it be suitable in some cases also to 
have temporary Commissions for special enquiries ? 

36. Should provinces in India itself have ti-ade representatives in other provinces ? 

How should such representation be arranged for ? 

37. Should the principal Government depaiiments which use imported articles publish 

lists of these articles, or exhibit them in commercial museums ? pa r n . 

35. With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you auy criticisms to 
offer regarding the working ot the present rules relating to the purchase of -stores by Govern- 
ment departments ? 

Have you anv changes to propose in the rules themselves? 

39. In what way is it possible to assist in marketing indigenous products by more Bankmg faciUt^s. 
bankin'^ facilities, either through existing agencies (such as the Presidency Exchange, Joint 

Stock and Co-operative Credit Bank) or through new .agencies i.sueh as Industrial and Hypo- 
thec Banks) ? (see also Question 10.) 

IV. — Other Forms of Goveun.uent Am io Ixdu.strif.s. 

40. What conditions should control the supply of Government-owned raw materials [e.'j. 
forest products) on favourable terms ? 

41. Is there any check at present imposed on industrial .levelopment in your province by Land policy, 
the land policy of Government ? 

If so, what remedies do you suggest ? 

iXoTE.— The expression "land policy ’’ is intended to cover I.nvs and regulations rel.rt'ng to m ttlcments. the 
' Government as-e-sment, rent.:, tenant rights permission to u<e hand for industrial purposes and 
generally all matters connected witli the ownership and use ot laiid. ) 

43, On what principles should Government give concessions of land for the establishment 
of newG or the development of existing, industries ? 

43, AVhat criticisms have you to make regarding the working of the present law for the 
acquisition of land on behalf of industrial comparde* ? 

What modifications of the law do you recommend ? 

43. [a] In what ways and on what terms can Government assist in the provision of .sub- 
terranean or surplus surface water for industrial purposes. 


V. — TrAIXING OF LiBOUll .SXD SlTEP VISIGX. 


44. {a) Do you think that the lack of primary education hinders industrial development? 
(J) What has been done in any industry of which you have had experience to improve 
the labourers’ eSiciency and skill ? 


45. What steps do you consider should be adopted to improve the labourers’ efficiency and 


skill— 

(a) generally, and 

(5) in any industry of waich you b.ave had experience r 

46. What special knowledge or experience have you of the training of apprentices in 
factories and workshops ? 

47, What advantages have you observed to follow from the est iblishment of inilustrial 
schools ? 

4 S, On what lines should these two systems of tr-iiiiiug (c y., appreutireship svstem and 
industrial schools) be developed and co-ordinated? 

49. What has been your e.xperieuce of ilay schools for l^hort-t!me employees, or of night 
schools ? 

How should these be developed ? 

50. Should industrial and technical schools and commercial colleges be under the eontr. I 
of the Department of Education or of a Department of Industries ? 

What measures should he adopted iu order that these two dcqiartments should work in 
unison in controlling industrial schools ? 


ApprentlcesL’p 
fiystem and 
industrial and other 
schools. 


51. What measures are uecessarv for the traiiung and Improvement of .supervisors of Training of 

all grades and of skilled managers ? -i!pcrvi,ing .wd 

^ . . technic. il stall. 

53. What assistance should he given to super, isors, managers and technical experts 
of private firms to stuilv conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 77.) 

53. In what circumstances and under what conditions should industries assisted bv 
Government be required to train technical experts ? 


Mechanical 

engineer'. 


Cottage 11 du^t.ie^ 


Go no: a’. 


di-pai'* 

meut. 


Pruvli.cial Depavt- 
ments. 


Technological i:i-t 
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51 . K there a waut of uniformity in the standard of examinations for mechanical 
engineers held in the various provinces where engineers in charge of prime movers are 
required in certain cases to he certificated ? 

If so, should measures be adopted to make such tests uniform so that the Local 
Governments and Administrations may reciprocate by recognising each other's certificates ? 

55. If the law in your province does not require any qualifications iu an engineer in 
charge of a jirime mover, ha\e vou any criticisms or suggestions to make ? 


YI. — Gexeral OrriciAL Administkation and Organisation. 

50. What provincial organisation exists in your province for the development of 
industries ? 

What criticism have you to make regarding its constitution and functions ? 

57. What organisations do you recommend for the future development of industiies in 
}'Our province ? 

Should there be a Board of Industries ? 

If so, what should be the functions of such a Board ? 

Should it be merely advisory or should it have executive powers with budgetted funds ? 

5^. If you recommend an Advisory Board, how should it be constituted ? 

5U. If you rccmnineiid a Board with ])Owers, what should be its constitution and how 
should its powers be defined ? 

(iO. Should there be a Director of Industries ? 

What should be las functions ? 

Should he be a business man, or a non-expert official, or a technical specialist ? 

What other qualifications should he possess? 

Gl. If you recommend both the formation of a Board of Industries and the appointment 
of a Director of IiKlustries, what should be the relations between the Board of ludustries 
the Director of Industries and the Provincial Government or Administration ? 

02. What form oi machinery do you proirose in order to correlate the separate activities 
of the various provinces as regards industries ? 

Is it practicable to form an Imperial department under a single head ? 

If so, what should be the functions of such a department ? 

G2 Should there be special measures taken or special sections (if a Department of 
ludustries organised for the assistance of cottage industries ? 

G 2 (//,. Please explain iu detail what should be the Government policy as reo-ards eottao-e 
industries aud how it should be carried into effect ? In this connection see esuecioflv 
Questions 11, 30, G4. and 72. ’ ‘ ' 

62 (c). What cottage industries do you recommend should be encouraged in this way ’ 

VII. — Organisation or Teciinical and Scientuic Depakiaients or Government. 

G:’,. Are there in your province any technical and scientific departments which a’'e 
capable of giving assistance to industries ? 

If so, what criticisms have you to make regarding their organisation ? 

What changes do you recommend ? 

G4. In order to aid industrial development do you recommend the formation of anv neve 
Imperial Scientific and Technical Departments ? 

If so, for what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

G5. ll(uv should such an Imperial department be constituted and recruited? 

GG. What should be the powers of the head of the department ? 

If he has executive control of the department, what should be his relationship to tie 
Imperial Government ? 

G7. What should be the relationship of an expert, whose services are loaned by the 
Imperial departmimt to a Local Government, with the Local Government and the latter's 
Department cf ludustries ? 

(A. P(U- what subjects should L(acal Governments engage their own experts or organise 
their own technical and scientific departments ? * 

(ill. I'lulcr what direct control should these experts and departments be placed ? 

70. On what terms should these experts be employed ? 

71. What is the most suitable way of developing technological research institutions such 
ns the Iiidiau Institute of Science ? 

71 [a). Should there be a Technological Institute for each province, and should such 
Institutes be allowed to develop as independent units or should they be fitted iuto a o-ener d 
development sclieme for the whole of India, with a central Research Institute o ‘ • 
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72. As ieg;.icls investigation and resiaic li should each Institute he general in its activities 
and interests, or should each deal with limited group of related subjects ? 

73. Should there be any Government control ? 

If so, should this control be Imperial or should it be purely provincial or local ? 

74. Is it desirable that measures should be taken to co-ordinate and prevent unnecessary Co-onllnation of 
overlapping of the research activities in Government Technical and Scientific Departments, "e-earch. 
special Technological Institutes and University Colleges ? 

If so, what are your suggestions ? 

75. What noticeable results have followed from the institution of the Indian Science 
Congress ? 

76. Can you suggest any ways in which the Congress might become more useful in 
assisting industrial development ? (See Question 24-.) 

77. What encouragement should be given to Government technical and scientific experts study of foreign 

to study conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 52.) metuods. 

78. What difilculties have you experienced in consulting technical and scientific works Reference libraries, 
of reference ? 

79. Have you any suggestions to make regarding the establishment of libraries of such 
works ? 

80. Do you think that tire establishment of a College of Commerce is necessary in your Colleges of 

province ? commerce. 

If so, on what lines should it he organised ? 

81. In what ways do you expect such a college to assist industrial development? 

81 {a). In what ways can Municipalities and Local Boards assist in promoting industrial 
and commercial development ? 


VIII. — Government OuGANis-mox FOR THE Collection and Distribution of Co.mmeucial 

Intelligence. 

_ 82. Have you any criticisms to offer on the present system of collecting and distributing Stati-itics. 
statistics by the Director of Statistics ? 

What changes do you suggest ? 

83. Have you any criticism to offer on the present system of collecting and distributing Commercial 

commercial intelligence by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ? intelligence. 

What modifications do you suggest ? 

84. What advantages have you found in the issue of the '• Indian Trade Journal ? Industrial and 

85. Should Government establish or assist industrial or trade journals^ either for general 
or special industries, which would be of real use to persons actively engaged in industries ? 

86 What proposals do you make for the dissemination of information of this kind 
through the various vernaculars ? 

S7_. What advantages have you known to follow the issue of special monographs on Other publications- 
industrial subjects or publications like those of the Forest and Geological Departments ? 

What measures do you advise in order to increase the usefulness of these publications ? 

88. Are there any other directions in which Government could collect aird publish 
information of a kind likely to assist industries and trades ? 


IX. — Other Forms of Government Action and Organisation. 

89. Are there any products for whu h a system of Goverumeiit certificates of quality t'eitificates of 

should be established ? quality. 

For what products should ruch certificates be compulsory, and for what products 
voluntary ? 

90. M hat should he the organisation for testing each class of luoducts and f'-rantiu"'- 

certificates ? » o 

91. Are there any classes of materials for manufacture or of manufactured articles for the Prevention of 

adulteration of which penalties should be imposed ? adniteratiou. 

92. For each such class of goods what organisation do you suggest for purposes of inspec- 
tion and prosecution of offenders ? " * 

93. Have any other suggestions to make in regardto the prevention of misdescription Misdesription. 
of goods generally r 

94. _ What is your opinion on the present state of Indian law relating to marks and Trade marka and 

descriptions of propiietnry and other articles of trade ? trade names. 

95. Have you any criticisms or suggestions to make regarding the existing law and Patent laws, 
regulations relating to patents? 
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Shipping fi eights, 
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Jail compo’itioii. 


90. Is it desirable and piacticable in the interests of traJe^ to introduce a system of 
royistration uv dlselosnre of partnerships? 

97. To wlmt extent does the lack of transport facilities by road, rail or water hinder 
industiial de\ elnpineiit in your province? 

Have you any specitie recommendations to make ? 

9S. Have vlu any criticisms to offer regarding railway freights, the classification of 
goods, the appoitiuiiment of risk, and the regulation of rates? 

What are your prop, sals? 

99. Are there any railway extensions necessary in your province to develop new or to 
extend existing industries? 

1911. Similaily, are there any waterwav's nhich should be constructed, extended or 
improved ? ' ' 

191. Are you aware whether the external trade or internal industries of the country are 
handicapped by any didicultios or disadvantages as regards shii'ping freights? 

Can \ou 6i!gge.-t any r. mcdies? 

102. hat has been dono iu your province towards ascertaining the possibilities of 
developing hydro-eljctric power? 

Should hu'tlier invc.stigation he made iu this matter ? 

102(a). Have you any criticisms to make regarding the effect of the Electricity Act on 
industrial entorju'is ■? 

19.) hat tliffi. uUics have been experienced in the working of the Mining and 
Prospecting Rules (1913J ? 

lC-1. Are tlu'ie any minerals tliatare essential for Industries of Imperial importance that 
ought to be developed at public expense? [E.g., minerals of direct importance for the 
manufacture of munitious of war, or minerals ordinarily obtained in commerce from one country 
only.) 

195. Iri m the point of view of industrial enterprise, have you any criticisms to make 
reganliug the policy and working of the Eerest Dep)artinent ? 

What suggestions do you make. 

M hat measures are practicable to reduce the cost of assembling raw forest 

])roducts ? 

107. T') what ext. ut is it practicable to concentrate special kinds of these in limited 
areas ? 

Iu8. M hat m.ticea le deticieueies in forest transport are known to you ? 

M hat suggestions do you make for their removal? 

l09. Have you any eumplaints to make regarding competition by jail industries ? 


X. — Gfner.vl. 


I ;9, "A hat suggestions iiave you to make for the development of any industry in which 

you have been actively ooneoimed or interested ? 

111. Does your cxp.uienee_ suggest to you any new industry for which India seems 
p.'imharly suit ul on account of its resources in raw materials, labour and market ? 

1J2. What supplies of raw m.aterials are known to you of which the use in industry or 

trade IS retarded by pieveiitible causes ? ^ 

What are these causes, and how should they he removed ? 


112m). 

materials ? 


Have you any suggestions to make regarding the utilization of waste from raw 


112(i). Have you any suggestions to make regarding Government aid in the improvement 
01 iaN\ nuitcnulj siiuli as, eottou, silk, sugarcane, etc. ? ^ 

1 12{r). What industries in the country are dependent on the importation of raw materials 
ami part,y mauufaetiiixd articles horn abroad ? 

113 Do you k 110 w of any !=«ri ‘lies of raw materials for which there is a good case for 

iiive.stigation w ;th a view to their develoi.ment ? ^ 
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Evidence taken by the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-17 


MADRAS 


Witness JS'o. 20U. 

Mk. J. F. Jones, f.h.s., m.i.e.e,. Chief Engineer, Madras Electric Supply 
Corporation and Madras Electric Trarmcays (1904) (Limited). 

Whitten Evidence. 

W'itli reference to question 56, there is now in Madias the Department of Industries, 
the head of which is the Director of Industries. Tlie depaitnient formerly consisted of 
seven sub -departments, viz. ; — 

(1) Administration, 

(2) Education, 

(3) Eng-ineering, 

(4) Boring, 

(5) Workshop, 

(6) Experiments and demonstraticns, 

(7) Bureau. 

Of these Bumping and Boring are now transferred to the Agricultuial Department, but 
it will be seen that there are still sufficient outlets to take up the time and energies of 
any single man without liurdening him with the direction of existing industries. In 
giving these details. I do not desire to criticise the work of the department, but its 
constitution in so far as it aitords little or no help to the industry I am now concemed 
with, viz., the Madras Electric Supply Corporation, Limited. 

In common with the Madras Electric Tramways tlie Madras Electric Supply Corpo- 
ration comes under the direct control ot Government lepresented by an Electrical Inspec- 
tor, who in turn is under the Department of Public Works. While at once disavowing any 
idea of entire freedom from Government control, it appears to me that, for the prosperity 
and extension of electiic supply business, the existence of some such body as an influential 
Advisory Board of Industries, through whom well considered schemes or alterations in 
conditions affecting industries could be recommended to Government, would be beneficial. 

I will now give three instances where, in my opinion, amendments of the Indian 
Electricity Act are necessary : — 

The /i/'.'t is section 44 covering improper uses ol energy by a licensee. We are 
constantly experiencing tiouble with consumers tampering with their meters and we 
have never yet been aide to obtain a conviction, for the simple reason that the section 
starts with the word “ whoever ” and our difficulty has always been to prove who 
“ whoever ” is, in othei words, according to this section of the* Act it is necessary to 
have an independent witne.ss to testify to the actual act ot tamjierinu with tin- meter. 
The alter-ation necessary i.s quite simple, the consumer who signs the agreement for the 
supply ot current should be liable for the intactness of our seals and the general safetv 
ot the apparatus installed to measure and control the current he consumes. This would 
not be a great hardship upon the consumer, but would ptotect us against tampering. 

The second is >ection 2-1. I I'onsider this section slmubl })p i-geast entirely, as the 
present ideas of charging lor electricity are totally different to what they were some 
years ago. It is recoguised by all the London electric supply companies and municipal 
bodies that the basis of the charges for electric energy should be the load factor. 
Loud factor is expres.sed as follows, consumption, i.e., units, multiplied by 100 and 
divided by the maximum load in kilowatts multiplied by the hours per annum. The 
section as worded appeals lo ignore this question of load factor, in other words, it 
does not differentiate between the ordinary domestic consumer and industrial concerns. 
In the one case the domestic consumer uses his cuirent for a verv' few hours during 
the 24 and at the same time when other domestic consumers are also using current^ 
whereas an industrial concern may use current continuously for 16 and in some cases 
24 hours per day. 
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In practically e\eiy business tbe Talue of the load factor, i.e., the demand, 
controls the selling prices, it is more pai-ticularly important in an electric supply 
business, as there is no commeicial means of storing, in large quantities, the commodity 
sold, and it is manufactured to meet the immediate demand. 

The alteration to tbe section should clearly specify that the licensee should base the 
svstciii ot ( barges foi'curren! on the load factor. 

The third is, lule bU, which reads; — 

The factor of safety of an aerial line, including the supports thereof and any 
guard wires or bearer wires in connection theiewith shall be at least tour, under all 
conditions, tlie maximum wind pres.sure being taken at 25 lb. per square foot: for 
cylindrical bodies the eifective area shall be taken as two-thirds of the sectional area 
exposed to wind pres'iire." 

Owing to the war it is now practically impossible to obtain steel poles. I have 
theietore been compelled to provide sulistitutes, and have designed reinforced concrete 
poles, details ot which are shown in the blue print plan enclosed. 

I be Electric Inspector to the Government ot Tladias expressed the desire to test a 
30 feet concrete pole to destruction, which was carried out. the pole broke at 9TT lb., the 
pull was applied at the extreme end, the other end being anchored in the ground, the 
pole was only 32 days old and was undoubtedly green. I raise no objection to the 
Inspector's Te-t oi method ot carrying it out, but would have jneferred that the test had 
been cairied out on a pole that was matured, say, 12 months old. 

In this country of vast distances it is most important that overhead transmission 
should lie developed to the utmost extent and to obtain this desideratum it is necessary 
to keep down the cost to the lowest sate limit. 

I would draw your attention to the Regulations in other countries and to the fact 
that overhead tiansniission has develojied farthest in the . countries in which the 
Eegulatioii-- are most libeial. 

the following aie briefly the rules in tour diffe’ent countries: — 

United Kinydoni.—The British Board of Trade specifies a factor of safety (F.S.) 
ot 5, allowing for a wind pressure of 25 lb. per sq. ft. x 0-6 on the projected area of 
the conductors. No allowance for snow. Temperature 22°Y. ilinimum ground clear- 
ance 20 feet. F.S. for wood poles=10. tor steel structure = b. 

France. — A.I .b. ot 3 is called tor, with F.S. 5 tor road and river crossings, (i) 
Wind pie.ssure of 25 lb. per sq. ft. x O'C at the average mean temperature ot the region 
(average = o0OF.). (ii) Wind pressuie 0 lb. ])er ft. x O'S at the average minimum 
temperature of tlie district laveiage = - 59°F.). 

Ainciicaii /iracticc. Ihe ( nited States and Canadian recommendations include 
a maximum stress of 14,000 lit. per -q. in. for aluminium, 30,000 lb. per sq.in. for 
copper, at a temperature ot OOF., | in. coating ot ice, and wind pressure of 8 lb. per 
sq. tt. on projected area ot conductor. ^ 

Uennanij and .1 usfrn/.— The Y.D.E. specities a maximum stiess in H.D. Copper 
of 22,700 lb. per sq. in., and in H.D. Aluminium of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. under 
conditions — ^ 

(i) Temperatuie of-4°F., no wind or ice. 

(ii) •< -i-23°F. with {T28-i-'855 d) lb. per foot ice. 

|d = diameter of conductor in inches.) 

Supports calculated to withstand wind pressure ot 26 lb. per sq. tt. x O’G on con- 
ductor area. F.S. = 3. 


-My authority is the British Aluminium Company's pamphlet, dated September 
19i4, to whom my thanks are due. The pamphlet is herewith enclo.seii.'^ ^ 

Xow, gwitlemen. it we are to go ahead and supply power at a low cost which will 
asMst manufacturers in competing with the world’s methods ot manufacture it is ne- 
ce-saiy that the cost ot overhead ti.msmi.sision construction be reduced to a lower fioure 
than It is at preseiiE I therefore suggest that the Factor of Safetv for the supports 
for aerial lines be 3 tor all road and nver crossings, also for all angle work and t^i- 
nating posts. For straighi work, a Factor ot 2 should be sufficient The rest of the 
foimiiila contained in tue existing rule should. T consider , remain unaltered, that is 
• the wind piessure ot 2-1 lb. jier sq. tt. for cylindrical bodies, the effective area shall be 
taken two-tinifls of the '^ec tional area exposed to wind piessure.” 


* Not printed. 
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In giving- these instances, I trust I have not wearied the Commisinon with details 
which may seem trivial or foreign to the main objects of the Commission, one of which 1 
understand to be the iosteriug ot existing industries. I have purjiosely not made 
suggestions as to the constitution of an Advisory Board, because I consider that the 
Commission, with the bulk of evidence before them and if they are inclined to the 
idea of such a Board, are in a far better position to decide on the question of its consti- 
tution. 

Speaking with an experience of 10 years in England and 12 years in India, I would 
however make one suggestion and that is. that in the constitution of an Advisory Board 
the business and technical members should predominate. 

Eeferring to question 97 of 5 -our list of questions, i.e., to what extent does the lack of Roads, Railwaye, 
transport facilities by road, etc., hinder industrial development in your province, I 
take it that thi^ que-tioii includes the non-development of a tramway system, i.e., regard- 
ing the latter as an industry per se. On behalf of the Madras Electric Tramway Com- 
pany, I would olfer the following remarks . 

For many years past we have endeavoured to extend our tramway system to meet 
the ever increasing traffic, which last year amounted to 18|^ million passengers. The 
number of passengers carried has gone up steadily at the rate of a million per annum 
since the year 1907, but we have been un. successful in our applications lo the authorities 
for increased facilities for laying tracks- 

We have been lejieatedly called to account for the serious cveiloading of our tiuin 
cans duiing the morning and evening rushes of traffic and have pomted out to the 
authorities that we cannot place any more cars on our system, which is a single track 
principally, but we require additional routes to accommodate the ever increasing traffic- 

The Corporation of Madras is most anxious that we should extend our lines to serve 
the outlying suburbs, which we aie quite prepared to carry out, but the system as it 
is at present may be compared with a railway having a number of braiach lines and no 
main line. The heavy traffic flows in from Triplicane and Mylapore districts to George- 
town in the morning and returns in the evening. Now the whole of this traffic has to 
pass through practically a bottle neck in the very middle of sy'stem. What we require 
is a main line to relieve this congestion and we have placed before Government our ideas 
for laying a track right down the Mount Road connecting the Mylajjore section and 
Triplicane section and branching down the Body Guard Road, joining u]) with our exist- 
ing track at General Hospital bridge, and another line right across the island joining 
up our track at the junction of Pophams Broadway and the Esplanade. Various objec- 
tions have been raised to our proposals, the principal one being, as far as we can gather, 
a sentimental one. though a technical but not insuperable objection has also been raised 
about the width of the Government House Bridge, which we have offered to widen at 
our own cost. 

Now gentlemen, we consider one of the principal features of successful industrial 
life is facilities for taking workers backwards and forwards from their homes to places 
where they earn their livelihood with celerity and cheapness. The latter condition we 
carry out. as will be understood when I state that our fares are without question, the 
lowest in the world, we have even quarter anna stages, i.e., one farthing. 

In giving the above concrete example I wish to lay general emphasis on the dis- 
abilitv affecting an industry such as a tramway company, which is subject to the 
direct control and decisions of a Government Department. The existence of such a 
body as an influential Advisory Board of Industries by whom schemes for industrial 
extension and improvement could be examined and if found suitable recommended to 
Government would, in my opinion, be a step in the right direction. 


Or.vt, Evidence, 22nd J.\nu-\hy. 1917. 

Prp.-tident . — Q. 1 understand that your proposal for the Advisorv- Board is for the 
purpose of obtaining something like an independent opinion regarding questions of the 
kind that you have been raising, where there may be a difference of opinion between people 
like vour^elf and say the Electric Inspector, as to whether the rules or regulations, or 
whether any policy of the Government results in clashing between two distinct industries. 
Vda want some board chat will help to balance these relative claims. Now there are 
minor industries, as well as major industries, that liave to be considered, and a Director 
of Industries, would presunialily be in some form of charge of all these. I suppose you 
realise, in connection with the minor industries, that you will want a slightly different 
kind of advice to the advice eiven in the case of major industries. Would you then 
have one Advisory Board, or would you have two. or would you have the Advisory 
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Board so constituted that the 'Suh-Committees could be responsible for special industries ? 
— J.. I think I should recommend Sub-Committees — one Advisory Board and Sub-Com- 
mittees to deal with the other minor industries. 

Q- Would a resolution ot that Advisory Board be binding on the Director ot Indus- 
tries, or would the Board mainly be advisory? — A. Advisory. 

Q. Their views would be put before Government bv the Director of Industries? — .1. 

Yes. 

Q. We can hardly discuss the specific cases that you have raised, but we will accept 
them as illustrations of your main argument, that we should have sojne machinery of 
Government to settle proposals of the kind? — A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us whether you have had experience of aluminium wire conductors ?- 
A. No, I have not. We went into it some rmars ago. but the difference in price between 
aluminium and copper was very little, when all the sjtecial requirements for the larger 
size conductors were taken into consideration. 


Q. Where do you get your cement from for concrete poles; is it made locally?- — A. 
Ao. it is English cement. The difference in price Iretween English cement and local 
cement is very little and I look ujxrn the difference as being insurance that I get a good 
quality of cement. 1 feel more confident about the English cement than I do about the 
local cement. For years w-e used nothing else but Madras cement but the quality went 
down and we had some difficulty with it. It did not set properly and I got rather scared 
about using it for important work. 

Q. I suppose where the cement was being made on a small scale there is likelv to be 
some variation in quality from time to time; that is what you are afraid of? — A. Yes. 


Q. And the cement industry here has gone through some vicissitudes? — A. Yes. 


Q. In the north of India they are making cement just as good as any 'mported cement, 
according to the information given us. The reason that you have raised this question is, 
I understand, that some objection has been lodged against your use of these ferro- 
concrete poles?— .1. Yes, the difficulty has been that it is a new idea, and the j-oles have 
been subject to verj- close scrutiny which, if we had emploved steel poles of similar 
strength would not have been raised at all. 

Q. Do you think a matter of that kind would be settled bv an Advisory Board? I pre- 
sume there is a difference ot opinion between you and the Electrical Inspector ?---!. Not 
exactly. The Electrical Inspector called my attention to the Aluminium Company’s 
pamphlet and the fact that the difference in the factor of safety is so enormous between 
English practice and American practice, or even French practice. He said “ I have a 
cert.iin duty to perform ; you quite understand that.” I said “ I do.” “ The trouble 
would be if anything were to occur to these concrete poles I should o-et into trouble ” 
Quite right.” 


Q. So that he has to be on the safe side.-" — A. Yes, he has to perform a certain duty 
and I consider that he carries it out remarkably well. I liave no fault to find with tie 
Electrical Inspector at all. 


.is _ is worth reconsidering? — .1. If the factor of safetv is 
brought to a .sate limit, it will cheapen the construction of the overhead line verv much 
and we will he quite independent of steel poles. 

-I/r. C. E. r.nic Cl f;,,. aoes a question like that which vou mention depend 

upon the opinion of the Electrical Inspector, and how far on <^he Electrical Adviser to the 
Government ot India .-'—A. The Electrical Adviser to the Government of India drafted 
the Act originally and I should imagine he feels rather diffident about recommending anv 
senous alterations to the AcT In regard to the Act of 1888, the electrical profession 
r Cl. ^ ''eiy effective brake on the whole industry. We electrical men 

think that the Act ought to be scrutinized everv two years and brought up to dafe We 
are advancing by leaps and bounds, and things that were quite up to date one year w- 
consider, might be put on the -helf the following year. 


rwi my qiiesti.m is this; you get an Advisory Committee here, advising 

Government on a imipcsition which is brought before them in cuiniection with the Elec- 
tiical Inspector s work. Inere are certain things which thev can do on their own. but a 
gieat many moie have to go up to tlie Goveumient ot India, on wliich Government arc 
a.hised bv the Electrical Adviseiy The Electrical Advi.ser would not be bound or mu^h 
influenced by the opiiumi of the local Advnsory Committee?—.!. AVell, perhaps not but 
we look at it in this wav. that it will be advantageous if we get siifficient^advic^— I won’t 
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Calcutta, Bombay ami Madras ; we are forming an association and if we make recom- 
miiiidations to the Electrical Inspector to pass through to Government, we think the 
Electrical Inspector, or the Electrical Adviser to Government, would be on a very 
much sounder basis than he is now. 

y. You have a Provincial Advisory Board; is that going to consist oi business men or 
experts ‘r" — A . I said that, speaking from an experience of ten years in England and twelve 
years in India, I would make one suggestion and that is that in the constitution ot an 
Adv'isory Board, the business and technical members shor'ld predominate. 

(j. Is your firm represented on the Chamber ot Commerce ?- -A . Yes. 

rt. Have the Chamber ot Commerce an Elecirical Sub-Committee!'' — .1. Xo. 

Q. The Electrical Sub-Committee would deal with electrical questions which the 
Chamber wish to refer to Government or which were referred to the Chamber bv Govern- 
ment. This function which the Board would perform which you point out, seems to me 
much of the same sort of thing that the electrical trade could do at home, whereas the 
idea oi an Industrial xCdvisoiy Boar d, which has- been puh before rrs by most witnesses, is a 
business Iroard who proirorrnce on whether propositions are feasible or irotf — A. It i' a 
different thing entirely. It is more the technical side of questions which is aifectimr 
business results. 

Q. Don’t you ttrink that an Electrical Sub-Committee of the Chamber which works in 
touch with the Electrical Sub-Committees or other Chambers, would do the work? — A. 
Yes, I quite agree. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Have you any information about the factors of safety u.sed in 
Mysore? — ^A. I think it is distinctly American practice, the high tension lines betvcen 
Sivasamudrarrr and Kolar are distinctly on the light side. 

Q. What is the voltage on the lines here? — A . On the overhead we have only g-ot at 
present D.C. 450 volts. 

Q. With the existing factors of safety do you frequently have accidents on account ot 
poles coming down? — A. During the last cyclone a few weeks ago we only had four 
poles down, due to trees falling on the wires and bringing the wires down. The concrete 
pole stood right, through the cyclone withorrt movement or tremor. 

President. — Q. Are you using concrete poles? — A. Xo, because we are sto]»ped. on 
account of the difficulty of getting copper wire. 

-l/r. A. Chatterton. — Q. It makes very little difierence whether the factor ot .safety i' 
three or five? — -4. It would not. make any difference at all. The concrete pole is quite 
strong enough in the ordinary way, but when the factor of safety comes into consideration 
it is too weak. 

Q. Have you got many industrial users of power on the electric supply .'ysteirr in 
Madras? — A. Yes. We are going ahead very fast, particularly on small motors ftir flmu 
mills and ginning mills. 

Q. Have you airy information with you as to the nuralier, and the a)nount of ])ow (*7 
they take? — .1 . Xo, I have not, brrt I can get it readily for- you. 

Q. Could you put hr a statement showing the charges that are made for electiie 
supply, especially in reference to the irrdustrial use of tire power? — A. Yes.* 

Dr. E. HopkiUbun. — Q. I understand it is a flat rate ? — A. Yes. Our trorrble here has 
been that we have been urrable to get Governmerrt to recognise charges based on load 
factors. We would like to have a clear basis of load factors for each individrtal coir.sumei'. 
and base our charges accordingly. 

Q. What is the basis of charge now? — A. The Madras Electric Lighting Licence is 
dated 1905. The charge in the first annexure, the charge for energy used for power' for 
each unif is four annas. Then for lighting we can charge eight annas", the maximum rate. 
That meant separating the wiring for fans from the lights, and having two distinct 
circuits, which Calcutta is now objecting to. We have only one circuit, but that pre- 
vents us from charging separately for fans and lights. Therefore we can only charge a 
nraximum of four annas because the two circuits are combined. Some time ago we applied 
to the Government of Madra- for permission to increase the rates to domestic consumer's 
for lights and fans to five annas for onlv three years, and their reply was that thev 
thought the charge was sufficiently high, and advised us to increase the price to some 
of our large power consumers. That is the point we wish to remove. We wish Gover n- 
ment to realise that there must be a distinct difference Iretween -Hie domestic consume)- 


’ Vide supplementary written evidence printed after ora! eridenee. 
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au^l the power consumer. That application to increase the flat rate was made on tne 15th 
ot Tebruarv 1915. We ‘^aid that the eo.st of production in Madras was higher than in 
Bonihav I Witness read the letter in question). That is just the thing- we wish to avoid. 

It we could o-et an increase in our rate to domestic consumers from foui' annas to live 
auras, as now the cost of everything is increasing and also the cost of stores, we ^oulcl 
o-et a little money and get out of our difficulties. Our capital was reduced to .£120,000 
and it will take ‘a revenue of at least £36,000 to make a profit of 5 per cent on the 
ordinary shares. Last yeai we made £32,00)0. 

M, A. C/tatteiUni.-~Q. Is it a fact that in Madias there is a large number of small 
])Ower iii'tallationsf — J. Xot a great numher : I think there are only three or four. I 
do not know ot any otheis. 

ty You are not chaigiug for indiistiial power f — -I . Xo. M e are charging one anna 
p///.' eight rupees per kilowatt on the niaximum demand pen month. At home the practice 
is TO ciiarge, sav one jietuiv and seven shillings or eight shillings per quarter, "while the 
advantage here is bv setting the metei once a month, i man reaches the maximum only 
once a month. The next month he may not reach the maximum. 

0. Do vou rate motors hetoie they put iiif — .4 Xo. Simply on the maximum demand. 
The old piaVtice was that a man had to pay for the amount of power that he had installed, 
altljoiigh lie might not use tt : fot instance a man starts a printing works and says “ I 
will put in a 10 hoise powei motor now. I will onl}- want seven and the extra power 
will meet mv extensions ” : and he finds he only uses four. The company used to charge 
hini lint for four but for ten horse power. The man simply pays on what he actually takes. 

Q. How do you ascertain the demand!' — .1. We have a maximum demand indicator 
which is reset every month. 

7h. E. Hnpkin^on. — Q. The Electric Supply Corporation is a Statutory Company 
under the Act? — .4. Yes, YTe have to work under the Act. 

O. AVhat is the capital? — A. The capital expenditure up to the end of the year 
ending 31st December 1915 is £456,543 which has been reduced to £120,000 by writing cff. 
The £5 .shares have been written down to £3 and they have been split into three .£1 shares. 

O What dividends are you paying on the share capital.® — 4. Xothing. 

Q. Have \ ou ever made any jtayments? — A. Xever. 

Q. M'hen was the Company tounded? — A. The Company was founded about seven 
years ago. I have not got the exact date. 

Q. 1910? — .4. A little before, probably about 1908. 

()■ Is it ail English Company? — A. Yes, an English Company. 

Q. It is not a Statutory Company then; it is a -Joint Stock Limited Company? — A. 
T\'e had to get the concession from the Government here. 

<]. M"hat i.s the date ot the Indian Electricity Act? — A. 1910. 

<>. That is an amending Act? — A. Yes. 

< >■ I understand that tlie point of your particular instances is that the Act is out of' 
date? — .1. It is. 

Q. And it is crippling trade? — A. It is. 

Q. In the third instance what Is meant by the “ rule under the Act ” ; are the rules, 
subject to amendment? — A. AA"e think they are subject to amendment but the Electrical 
Inspectors met last month in Calcutta and they made certain amendments, and it rests 
with the Government to accept, or not accept their recommendations to revise the rules. 
They felt rather chary about making recommendations in regard to rules they made a 
year or two ago. They think it might look as if they are changing their minds. What 
we maintain is tliat we are going ahead 'O rapidly with the electrical industry that we 
ought to have the Act scrutinized every two years so as to bring it up to date. 

A new Act every two years? — A. We do not want the Act altered, but the rules 
iiuJei the Act. One man may come along and say ‘ I think so and so ’ and it would be 
threshed out, and then we all agree to make a recommendation. 

O. Do you meau rule 60 or section 60? — ^A. Xo. rule 60. 

('). The rules are not published with the Act? — A. I have them in book form by Mr. 
Meares. 
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Q. These are rules made under section 35 oi the Act. I presume that the rules, which 
could be varied trom time to time, are intended to bring the ettect ot the Act uj) to datel" — 
A. Yes. 

Q. And } Our complaint is that those luleoi are not modihed trom time to time, and 
are altogether out of date?' — A. Yes. Look at this clause — section 44 — lelating to the im- 
proper uses oi energy. We have a number of cases which we have detected down here. 
It means extra expense to look after the jreople. They tctll tampei with the meter, and 
we have a good deal of trouble. If we could wipe out this word ” whoever ”, just that 
one word, the trouble would be at an end. Every time we have been to our solicitor 
with a ease, he has said “ Have you got ' whoever that is the man we want.” 

L>. What I want to get at is why the rules have not been considered ; you say the 
Electric Inspectors meet once a veai-y — .4. Tliev have luid two meetinas, in 1915 and 
1916. 

(>. And they made a .series ol recommendations to the Chief Inspector to the Gov- 
ernment ot India y — A. Yo. The Electiical Advisor to the Government oi India was 
President of the meeting. They made certain recommendations to the Government ot 
India and nothing came of them. We have not lieard the result oi the last meeting. It 
the recommendations published in connection with Mr. Meares’ speech went through, we 
should have very little complaint. 

Q. Is it the business of the Chief Inspector to present tho.se recommendations? — A. 

Yes. 

(>■ Y5)u probably do not know \rhether they were ever prc'ented or not ?--A. 1 do 

not. 

Q. Or have ever been coitsidered by the Government of In<lia ? — A. Xo. The rt com- 
mendations in the 1915 meeting went up to the Government of India, but nothing cf-.me 
oi it. 

0. You go on to deduce irom that that the meeting ol the Electrical Inspectors did 
not carry weight; no driving force at all? — A. Y'es. 

Q. And you think that an Advisoiv Council in each province would carrv more 
weight? — A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. I should like to ask you liuw you suggest in Madras such a body being constituted, 
in order that it may carry more weight than actual meetings of the electrical men trom all 
India?— -1. In regard to the technical men that meet through India, I shall be on that 
•Committee, and if the Advi.«ory Board is formed here, I shall be only too willing to 
pass on any recommendations they make with the idea of getting the Atd conformable to 
ou’ requirements 

Q. Can you imagine any l)ody constituting an Advisory Board here in Madras cairs - 
ing more weight on a purely technical matter than the recommendations coming irom ail 
the Electrical Inspectors in the country?— A. I think the Electrical Inspectors deal with 
it in this way. There is a certain amoitnt ot teelirrg that we are responsible for- drafting 
the rules. Xow these are getting out of date, and they do not think it is quite the 
right thing +hat they should alter their own rulings expressed some 12 or 18 months 
before. 

it. M hat it comes to is that the Electrical Inspectors reallv represent the companies 
which are out to make dividends, and an Advisory Committee would more nearly iej)resent 
the public? — A. What we ask is that if we should go ahead, we should have certain 
rules and regulation^ to woik under, and that those rules should be really business rules 
and not rules that hamper us. 

Q. I take it that you are to-day being hampered veiy consideiablv bv these tluee 
instances that you quote? — A. YYs. 

President. — Q. I understand that you contend that the Act looks at this question 
from the restrictive, almost the police point of view, and you want it to be looked at from 

point of view of the industries that would be developed on account of the oreater 
facilities? — d. m e think that Goveiument look upon the Act as '• once passed, it it there 
for all time,” like the laws of the iledes and Persians, We say '■ Xo : it i.= not Ciiminal 
Act; it wants to be revised and brought up to date regularlv.” 

Hon hie Sir R . . Mookerjee. — Q. Have you got a prospectus of voui companv? — A. 
I have, but not here. 

Q. Could you give us an idea what the dotation charges were, and what had to be 
paid to the Syndicate who floated the companv? — A . 1 am afraid 1 cannot u-ive you that. 
There is an item in Capital account, .31st December 1915. Engineer's fees and ex])enses. 
total amount to end of year was +'7,45:i. That was up to date."' I cannot give vou fio-ures 
for flotation account. 
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0. Whut was the amount charged by the Syndicate:' The Syndicate was formed 
first, they must have charged something in addition to the cost of flotation? — d. I am 
not in a po'ition to give you tho.se figures. 

ht It is quite a simple account. Many companic' in other parts of India, and the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation pay most handsome dividends. You say your 
company has never paid any dividend; can you assign auy reason for that? — d. First of 
all the enormous distances to cover. Madras has got over 300 miles of roads and streets, 
an area ot 27 squaie miles, (ieorgetown alone has got 37 miles of .streets. 

Q. Surely your Syndicate must have considered all this betore the company was 
floated? — J.. That was before we came into the business. I was not here from the very 
commencement. The history of the undertaking is this. Messrs. Crompton & Co. came 
out here and secured a concession. That concession was taken home, and Messrs. Cromp- 
ton & Co. handed it over to a city firm who financed it, and the plant was put down. 

0. What was the charge made by the financing company? — Y. I don’t think there 
wu', auy charge at all : not that I know of. The best ot my knowledge is that the company 
^nok over the c(jncession from Crompton & Co. on the understanding that Crompton & Co. 
should equiji the whole of the plant. That was carried out. 

(2- You are a practical engineer, and have been doing this work tor so many years; I 
take it that you were liere from the beginning? — ^4 . I was here from 1913. 

O. Don't you think that one of the causes of failure was that the company was over- 
burdened from the beginning? — .4. I don’t think .so. There were the enormous distances 
to be covered. They put copper in the ground where it was not required. "We have copper 
in the streets wheie we sell very little current. They might have curtailed their expendi- 
ture on the mains. The other point is that the reciprocating plant we have had has 
proved undoubtedly extravagant, and did not wear very well. In those days the turbine 
was not known in India. Xow we have turbines that cut the coal bill in half. These 
turbines were only installed in 1913. 

<}■ Then it i.s not a defect in the Act, but in the working ot it? — A. I still maintain 
that if -we could charge 5 anna^ for domestic consumers, and only for three years, as I 
asked Govcmun'iit to do. it will get us out of our difliculties. 

The public will not accept that; in Calcutta they are making a tremendous row, 
Ijecuu^e we are paying ])raftically 4 annas after rebate? — ,4. I thought you had two 
di.stinct rates in Calcutta one for tans and one for lights, Calcutta ought to charge much 
less than we charge in Madras, for this reason that Calcutta is very near the Bengal Coal 
Fields. They get first-class Bengal coal for about Es. 8 per ton. iVant to point that out, 
becau.^e you cannot compare the two places. I don’t think the public would object to 5 
annas; it i^ only an increase of 25 per cent. 

Can you obtain a prospectus and send it to the President? — A. I will trv, but I 
doui)t it we iiave one in Madras. 

AY irne-s sub-equently wrote to say that no copies are available.) 

rir.-iulent. — (j. TYould it Ire fair now that the public have been taking their electri- 
city tor 4 anua.s to raise the rate to 5 annas? — ^.4. The public realise that they have got to 
pay more tor everything, stoi-es, clothing, etc. Everything is goino' up in price. 

G- 8o tar as electricity is concerned, it is rather the reverse; thev are actually 
cutting down their rates? — A. I don’t know it you have seen the Calcutta balance sheets. 
The ])cr( entage between expenditure and receipts in Calcutta has been a.s low as 32 per 
cent while here we mauaged last year to get down to 44 per cent. Calcutta had the 
advantage of being able to get first-class Bengal coal at a very reasonable rate. Here 
we are bringing Singareni coal from 250 miles away, and this coal is not to be compared 
with Bengal coal. \Ve have to pay a good deal more than they do in Calcutta, although 
tlie coal is of lower qualitv. ” 

Q. Is rt your' contention that the Act should be so modified that vou would be per- 
mitted to charge this higher rate? — A. If those words in our licence were deleted (o-oes 
uj) to President with licence and indicates the words) 

Q. A\ ould that necessitate any change in the Act? — A. Yo. srmply the licence issued 
under the Act 

Q. Would riot the Local Government be the best judge whether these conditions are 
fair.'' A. The Government said tliey thought we ought to increase the rate to power enn- 
siimers. Tliat is not what we want. We want to increase it to the domestic consumers. 
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Q. That question has been put before the Government? — A. It has . They said, no, 
they did not consider tha;t that should be so ; they thought that the lai^e power consumers 
should be charged more 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Have you never distributed any dividends 
yet? — A. Not on the Supply Company but we have on the Tramways Company. 

Q. Is the capital European or Indian, or both? — A. Practically the whole of it is 
European; there are only one or two Indian shareholders. 

Q. Was there no condition made, like what has been done in the United Provinces 
that the capital should be partially subscribed by Indians? — A. I don’t think so. The 
share list was opened here at the time. The ordinary M.S.C pound shares could now be 
purchased for 15 shillings. 

Q. Where do you get your supervisors from ; have you to import them ; or do you 
employ any Indian University men? — A. Yes, we employ Indian University men. We 
have three or four either from Bombay or Mysore. 

Q. From the Victoria Jubilee Institute?- — A. Yes. 

Q. What position do they hold? — A. Shift Engineers and Superintendents. 

Q. Do you purchase any of your fittings now in the country ? In some places they 
are being manufactured? — A. I should not say we purchase any fittings; we make our 
own. We have our own workshops. 

Q. Do you find that the men that you employ pick up the work readily enough ? — 
A. Yes, we have no difficulty with labour at all. I might say that some of my men have 
been with me for ten years. 

Mr. jI. Chatterton. — Q. Is the Madras Tramways Company a separate concern from 
the Madras Electric Supply Corporation? — A. Yes, they are quite separate but some of 
the Directors of this Company are Directors of the other and the Madras Electric Supply 
Corporation hold all the ordinary shares in the Madras Electric Tramways Company. 

Q. Do they take all their power from the Electric Supply Company? — A. Yes, and I 
think that in time the two concerns may be merged together. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. Do the Tramways Company pay? — A. Yes, we 
manage to earn a little but we are not in affluence. In 1908 we paid 1 per cent on 
ordinary shares. In 1909, 1 per cent; 1910, 2 per cent; 1911, 2 per cent; 1912, 4 per 
cent; 1913, 5 per cent; 1914, 5 per cent; and in 1915, we paid 6 per cent. 

Q. So the shareholders of the Supply Company get their dividends from the Tram- 
ways Company? — A. Yes. 

Q. Because they hold all the shares ? — A. All the .ordinary shares. 

Q. 'And the power is supplied by them to the Tramway Company?-— 4. Yes. 

Q. So that it is not a fact that the Electric Company is not getting anything? — 4. 
The amormt of money that the Electric Supply Company get from the Tramway Company 
won’t pay dividends on ordinary shares. 

Q. If there was no Tramway Company the Electric Company would have continually 
Buffered loss? — 4. Yes, undoubtedly; by merging the two together, it was hoped to sssist 
it. The average percentage of the Tramway Company works out to 2‘09 per cent. 

Mr. 4. Chatterton. — Q. The Electric Tramways Company is a reconstituted Com- 
pany? — 4. Yes, in the first tramways system they had the conduit system, which was a 
failure. That was 23 or 24 years ago. 

Ilon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Are the European subscribers Etiropeaus 
residing in India? — 4. I think they are practically all at home. 

President. — Q. What do they put up altogether; something near a million ? — 4. Yes,^ 
over a million. 

Q. And for that they have not got more than 2’09 per cent? — 4. No. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Your licence is trom the Government of Madras? — 4. Yes. 

Q. And the Government of Madras can vary the terms of the licence, subject to the 
Act? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Have you made application to increase the rate? — 4. Yes, we made application 
on the 17th of February' 1915. (Beads the application.) 
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Q. What did the Government of Madras do on your application for revision? — A. 
They suggested that we should increase the price to large consumers and not to the 
general public, the domestic consumer. 

Q. The Company did not act upon it? — A. No. It wasi the very thing we don’t want 
to do. 

Q. Your own Goveinment,, the Goveniment of Madras, has not given you any help at 
all ? — . No. There is one thing that I would like to point out in I'egai’d to this tramways 
question, and that is our difficulty here has been that the tramways are terribly over 
crowded uight and morning. 

Q- And the question of your being allowed to use Mount Road ; you have placed your 
ideas before Government ?- — d . I can bring the figures up to date now. The number of 
passengers cairied last year was 20,044,879 which is a record. (Witness here handed to 
the President a list of the number of passengers carried each year.) People might say 
that those figures are affected by the date the various extensions were carried out. That 
is not ,so. The last extension we had was in March 1911 and March 1912. We have 
risen from 14 to 20 millions since the last extension. 

President. — Q. And you cannot automatically proceed to enlarge without some 
sanction from Government? — d. No. 

Q. It is Mount Road you are .so keen on tackling? — d. Yes. If you will help us in 
recommending the proposal to Government. At present we think the objection is quite a 
sentimental one. 

President . — That we cannot do. They have their own means of judging the value 
of Mount Road. 


Si'.p'plementary written ecidence forwarded by Mr. J . F . Jones, after oral examination. 

Referring to my oral examirratipn 1 have the honour to state that the actual capital 
esipenditore of the Madras Electric Supply Corporation and the Madras Electric Tramway 
Company up to -list December 1915 was as follows, the 1916 figures are not yet 
available: — ^ 

£ 

Madras Electric Supply Corporation ... 633,652 

Madras Electrrc Tramway Company 252^015 


Total ... 885,667 


Regarding the enquiry for the charges for power, they are as follows: 

One anua per unit plus Rs. 8 per kilowatt maximum demand ; Demand Indicator 
reset every month; special rates to large consumers with good load factors- 
Domestic lighting and fans 4 annas a unit, single wiring. ’ 

The following are the particulars of the motors connected to date ■ 

Number 

of B.H.P. 
motors. 

Cement works ... ... ... ... ... g 

Other industrial motors, such as flour mills', printing 
presses, pumping, etc ‘ 147 343 


Total 


155 1,298 


R< 4 if ai'** wsiDg Singareni .slack, which cost 

R... 8-15-6 per ton delivered to our power station. This coal is greatly inferior to Bensal 
coal, but owing to the freight on Bengal coal, Singareni coal is more economical ^ 
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Witness No. 201. 

Mk. W. a. Beaedsell, Messrs. W . A. Beardsell ^ Co., Madras. 

Weitten Evidence. 

Note on glass-making. 

I am Managing Director of W. A. Beardsell & Co., Limited, a company registered 
in 1914 to acquire . and carry on the business of W. A. Beardsell & Co., General 
Merchants, Madras. I have no technical knowledge of glass-making. 

Prior to 1909 Mr. Scholl, then German Consul at Madras, and Mr. Bamsay Unger, 
merchant of Madias, entertained the idea of glass-making and conducted experiments 
the result of which eucfturaged them to promote the Madras Glass Works Limited, 
which company was incorporated in March 1909, the capital raised (subscribed for 
privately by friends of the promoters) amounting to Es. 77,200. 

A German named Meier was made technical adviser, his factory plans adopted 
and an intermittent gas-fired tank was erected under his personal direction. Pour 
German glass blowers were brought out to start work and to train Indian labour. 

Glass bottles and tiles were made in January 1910, by which time the financial 
resources of the company were exhausted and it. had bqen realized by the Directors that 
there was no prospect of ever arriving at a profitable factory outturn, if the method 
that had been adopted of blowing bottles by mouth was continued. The work was too 
laborious and too slow. 

The Directors had also learned that the weight of fuel consumed per ton of glass 
made was much greater in case of an intermittent furnace such as they had than in a 
continuous furnace. 

The quality of glass manufactured seemed to justify the belief that by installing 
more efficient plant a successful industry would be established and on the strength of 
such representations Es. 1,00,000 additional capital was raised. 

At this stage my firm consented to take up the duties of Managing Agents and I 
was informed by Mr. Scholl that the additional capital would be sufficient to cover 
cost of new plant and that Government had sanctioned a free grant of 10,000 tons 
firewood. This was on the eve of my leaving for England on business unconnected 
with the Glass Works. Whilst in England I visited the Glass Works of Messrs Forster 
Sr Sons, St. Helens and discussed as fully as possible glass making with special reference 
to putting the Madras Glass Works on a profit earning basis, Messrs. Forster & Sons 
being not only glass manufacturers but also maker? and sellers of plant. 

Finding the capital available was in.suffieieiit for the adoption of all of Messrs. Forsters 
recommendations which included the erection of a continuous furnace, the Directors 
decided to import six of Forsters compressed air bottle-making machines and an improved 
annealing lehr. It was arranged with Forsters that two competent men should come 
out, one an engineer to superintend erection and to get the plant going, the other an 
expert bottle-maker to instruct workers. 

The new plant was working from June 1911 and, in September 1911, 26,000 sound 
bottles were taken out of the annealing lehr as the month’s outturn. The number of 
bottles actually put in the lehr that month was 44,000, the large percentage of breakages 
being due, according to the St. Helens , expert, to the arch over the furnace having been 
partially rebuilt of unsuitable bricks obtained from Calcutta. These bricks melted 
and bits got in the glass the result being that when bottles with bits of brick in them * 

were annealed in the lehr the contraction of glass was different from that of the brick 
causing the bottles to fly. 

The position of the company at the end of 1911 is indicated by a notice to share- 
holdefs dated December 14th. 

“ At a meeting of Directors held on 28th ultimo it was decided to stop work at 
“ the factory at the end of November and to curtail all expenses. 

“ Disappointing as this may appear the Directors can assure shareholders that 
“ considerable progress has been made towards establishing a profitable industry. 

“ Bottles have been made in quantity and have found a ready sale, manv difficulfies 
“ have been overcome and the results attained justify further outlay. Since automatic 
“machines were installed the monthly outturn of bottles has risen from 10,000 to 
“26,171. To obtain higher figures more money is required to carry on work as the 
'* company has reached the end of its resources. 
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“ A meeting of shareholders will be summoned on an early date to consider a 
“ scheme for providing a continuous furnace in place of the present one in order to 
‘‘ work 2 shifts during the 24 hours. This scheme can only be carried out if the share- 
“ holders provide funds and the alternative will involve liquidation of the company and 
“ loss of all money subscribed.” 

On January 22nd 1912, I wrote to Sir Murray Hammick, K.c.s.i., c.i.b., then 
Member of Council, asking for an interview and in my letter gave the following facts : — 

On formation of the company Es. 77,200 was the capital subscribed, in h'ebru- 
“ ary 1910 a further amount of Rs. 1,00,000 was subscribed, and Rs. 1,14,130 has been 
“ expended on machinery, tools and buildings. The monthly outturn of saleable 
“ bottles from July 1910 averaged for four months 10.000 and as with the labour avail- 
” able there appeared no probability of materially improving on these figures it was 
” decided to purchase the best type of automatic machines in which compressed air 
“ superseded blowing by mouth. 

“ A monthly outturn of 26,000 bottles was reached with these machines, and in 
” arriving at this result the company has exhausted all its capital. 

“ What has been proved is that saleable bottles can be manufactured locally and 
it would seem certain that with further expenditure on a continuous furnace an 
“ outturn would be reached that would show a profit on working. 

“ With the present furnace it is possible only to work 8 hours out of 24 whilst 
‘‘ in a continuous furnace the level of molten metal remains constant and worir may 
“ be continued by working 2 or 3 shifts the whole 24 hours. 

“ I will not go into further details in this letter, but merely say that there is 
” no possibility of shareholders finding the necessary further capital and in order to 
“ establish an important industry I wish to consult you as to whether Government might 
” at this stage step in, take over the factory build a continuous furnace, carry on work 
” and hand back as a going concern to the company when the industry has been 
” established.” 

An interview took place at which I explained the position fully. I was informed 
that Government could not intervene as such action would be opposed to the policy 
advocated by the Secretary of State. 

The company some time later went into voluntarv^ liquidation, as additional capital 
was not forthcoming. 

Such in brief is the history of the Madras Glass Works. 

I am of opinion that, at the outset, during the preliminary experimental stage, 
too much importance was attached by the promoters to the fact that good glass could 
be actually made in Madras and largely from local materials, whilst too little considera- 
tion was directed to local economic conditions such as- — 

(a) Cost at factory of raw materials and fuel. 

( h) Efficiency of labour. 

(c) Market for factory outturn. 

Imported bottles incur freight from Europe to India and are subject to import duty, 
but such items are not in themselves sufficient to offset adverse conditions inseparably 
connected with the introduction of a new industry. ^ 

I will now refer to matters connected with the history of the Glass Works which 
would seem to be relevant and to come within the scope of 'the Commission’s enquiry. 

1. A mistake wa.s undoubtedly made at the outset in not installing a continuous 

furnace. Whilst with a full tank our workers could readily take out molten glass on 
the end of a carrying pipe held almost horizontally, extraction became increasinglv 
difficult as the day went on owing to the level of metal getting lower and lower' 
necessitating the sloping of the pipe at such an angle that an undue length was exposed 
to the fierce heat of the furnace and workers’ hands were burned. ^ 

2. I was informed by the workmen sent out by Messrs. Forster & Sons that the 

furnace bricks suffered from the eft'ect of the fierce gases in a way that would not Imve 
happened had the level of metal in the tank remained constant. ' Bits of brick became 
disintegrated and falling into the molten mixture caused breakages during annealiim 
due to the unequal contraction of glass and brick. ” 

This trouble was made greater in that fire bricks obtained from Calcutta had on 
one occasion been used in repairs to the furnace arch. 
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3. Experience showed that blowing bottles by mouth is too laborious in India and 
certainly less efficient under Indian conditions than blowing by compressed air machines. 

4. The capital raised was insufficient to set up a continuous tank and to car^ on 
work long enough to prove what could be done with a factory working under conditions 
best suited to local labour. 

I am of opinion that Grovernment help in January 1912 would definitely have 
settled the question of the cost of manufacturing glass in India under favourable factory 
conditions, but I am doubtful whether a successful industry would have been established. 
Certainly the outturn of soda water bottles from six machines worked under European 
conditions would far exceed the number of bottles imported into Madras. 

Messrs. Forster expressed the opinion that economy in fuel could not be attained 
with a less plant than one in which eight bottle-making machines is employed, the 
outturn of which in England is 200,000 wine or beer bottles per month. (The average 
number of soda water bottles imported into Madras monthly over the last four years 
^ 52,968.) 

I advocated concentrating work during the comparatively short period the factoiy 
was running on soda water bottles, as being the one article most saleable and because I 
considered it would be detrimental to outturn to do other than specialize for some time. 

It must not be implied from this that pressed tiles and other glass articles might 
not later be made in the factory. 

In conclusion I may say that the Government concession of fuel referred to, related 
to wood growing in the forest in the Cuddapah district and the cost of this fuel to 
the company when delivered at the factory was practically normal. Inasmuch ps the 
chief item of cost in glass production is fuel, I am inclined to think a factory located 
in Bengal might be worked better than at Madras, moreover a larger market would be 
at its doors. 


, Oral Evidence, 22nd Jantjakt 1917. 

PreBident. — Q. You have given us a fairly detailed account of the Madras Glass 
Works bringing out the essential features in the history of it. Failures of this kind are 
more instructive to us than successes. We have had great difficulty in getting down to 
the causes of the failures and consequently we value this statement regarding the work 
that has been done here and the causes leading to the failure of the Madras glass 
industry. I suppose that you have not gone much into the technical portion t,f the 
thing? — A. Not at all. 

Q. You dealt with it only from the business standpoint of view? — .4. Yes, i ml 
arising out of this I may say that at the interview I had with Sir Murray ‘Hammick 1 
was asked why should Government step in? If the problem of estalilishing a glas^; 
industry is not sufficiently attractive to the -Madras Glass Company or to business men , 
would it not seem unwise for Government to intervene? I will briefly mention one or 
two points that are overlooked in this question. 

(1) In the course of our working a reply made to me bv one of the St. Helens 
glass workmen to my protest that each succeeding month’s' outturn did not show 
progress was this. “ The works where I am employed in England are managed by men 
whose fathers and grandfathers were glass-makers; men are working who have been 
making glass all their lives. You cannot do in weeks what it has taken us so many 
years to do. Progress must be slow, there will be difficulties and occasional set backs.’’ 

(2) I personally realized that the e.ssential condition for success, continuous 
working throughout the 24 hours would before its practicabilitv was assured entail 
many disappointments, call for much patience and perhaps necessitate housing workeis 
near the factory. 

These thoughts forced themselves upon me as a result of our attempts to work 
during the night instead of day when we experienced difficulties in gettino- men to 
attend. “Long way to come.” “Relative sick” and so on were reasons civen fol- 
iate or non-attendance. “ 

In case of Government work the eventual solution of the.se and otlier diflicultio, 
would benefit the country, if not during this decade later on. 

The individual merchant naturally usually looks for a more speedv leturn on 
his money. Then also there is the fact that the merchant could not be certain of 
retaining |o himself the benefits of the long training. As soon as success is in sio-ht 
workers may be attracted elsewhere. 
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Q Do YOU think that Madras is itself the most suitable place for an attempt at 
glass-making I think not. I think the glass factory must be nearer the source of 

fuel. 

Q. In that case do vou think it would be possible to make glass cheaper? — A. I 
think so. The question of a market for the things must also be taken into consideration. 

Q. Where would your main market be, would it be Madras alone or other places; 
also? — .4. Madras itself and other places also. 

Q. Is there any other .suitable place in the south of India which would be suitable 
for the puipose. What is your experience in Southern India? — .4. I should say that I 
have reallv not gone into the question of establishing a factory in any other place. 
The question did not arise inasmuch as when my firm took up the position of agents the- 
factory had already been built in Madras. That is a question which is bound to arise 
sooner or later, but I am not prepared to say at the moment whether a very much better 
place in the presidency could have been chosen. 

Q. So far as the climate is concerned and the labour problem is concerned there is 
no difficuitv in making glass in Madras? — .4. 'We have found no difficulty in regard to 
that. 

Q. Takinir into account the question of chemicals most of which are imported and 
fuel, and the question of finding a market and also having regard to sea freight rates, 
ran vou suggest a better site? — .4. I have not gone into that question. What I did 
lealise was that the immediate problem was to turn out a quantity that would be sufficient 
to make the factory a success. 

Q. That is a very important point. Does it mean that in your opinion the market in 
vSouthein India is not sufficient? — 4. It is not sufficient unless we make a greater variety 
of articles than soda water bottles as we might eventually have done. We had first 
to organise labour and by concentrating attention on one article to try to attain maximum 
outturn. Soda water bottles seemed more promising to concentrate on than any one- 
other sort. The Medical Department use a large quantity and variety of bottles and 
this and other demands would eventxially have been tackled. 

Q. What would you advise us in the shai^e of a practical suggestion so that we 
might place tlie matter before the Government? Have you thought whether it would- 
be worth while to take up the industry? Do you find that the local market is big 
enough and are conditions for the e.stablishment of the industry suitable? That is to 
say how are we going to make up our minds as to whether it is worth while for Govern- 
ment to take up the industry at all? — A. I think with comparatively small expenditure 
additional to the money already spent Government could have arrived at the cost of 
glass-making in India under best factory conditions, but whether in light of knowledge 
gained it would be advisable for the Government of Madras to start a glass factory 
(Ic novo is rather a difficrdt question to answer. 

Q. The glass industry is going on in other parts of India and is fairly flourishing and 
it seems to be paying- especially under present war conditions. The question at present 
really is whether Madras offers a chance for starting another industry of the kind. Any 
area that is taken up must be decided on in some experimental way before you can 
establish the thing. Do you think that the business is one that even now would be 
worth the while of the Government going into ? — A . I should hesitate to recommend it. 

Q. Is the factory still standing? — A. The factory is still standing and I believe wae 
taken over by the Government some time after the company went into liquidation. 

Sir F. H. Strirart. — Q. You refer to one Mr. Scholl. Was he a German official or 
was he a German merchant? — ,4. He was not an official. He was German Consul in 
Madras. 

Q. And Mr. TTnger? — .1. Mr. Unger is an Anglo-Indian merchant in Madras. 

Q. You say that they raised Es. 77,000. Was that a private syndicate? — A. The 
Madras Glass Company was registered under the Companies Act. The capital was 
subscribed privately by friends of the promoters. 

Q. How did they start? Was it all the money that they could get? — A. I think that 
probably the promoters thought that sum would be quite sufficient to establish the 
practicability of making glass and their idea was, when that had been established, to 
get more money and form a large company. 

Q. Looking back would you agree that the capital was quite sufficient? — A. It waa 
absolutely inadequate. 

Q. And even when the further lakh of rupees was invested it was still not sufficient? 
— .4. Insufficient but it was all that could be got. 
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Q. Do you think that was the case because the industry had not succeeded!' — A. I 
think that would be the answer. 

Q. Was Mr. Meier still here at the time!' — .1. He was here only tor a short time. 
He nieiely came out to erect the furnace and left the country a few days after glass was 
made. 

Q. Had anyone in your firm any technical knowledge of the subject of glass- 
making f — ^4. Xo. 

Q. Did Mr. Meier go away before you took over the concern!' — .4. Yes, some time 
before. 

Q. Had you any expert advice or experience at allf — .4. Xo. 

Q. Where did you get your sand from!' — . 1 . 4'iom a place ten mile.s to the north 
of Madras. 

Q. Was it satisfactory!' — .4. It was excellent sand. Between the Ennoie backwater 
and the sea there is a very large accretion of such sand. 

Q. Had you any German workmen when you took the concern over!' — 4.. Xo. 

Q. 4Vho was managing it thenf — .4. Very' little work was going on. At the time my 
firm took over management I was on the point of going fo England and I think the 
people who had been educated by the German workers were carrying it on. 

Q. Were they Indians!'- — 4. Yes. 

They had no previous knowledge of glass-making or anything of the sort!' — 4. 
They had no previous knowledge. There was no difficulty in turning out the soda water 
bottles on which we were engaged. The difficulty came in when we found that we had 
to spend Es. 500 a day for turning out Es. 100 worth of glass. 

Q. 4Yhat do you attribute that to!' Is the labour suitable and are the climatic 
conditions good? — 4. It is certainly hot in Madras. But I do not think that climati- 
cally there is any difficulty. After all the heat that you get in the furnace is so great 
comparatively that ten or twenty degrees variation in the surrounding atmosjihere does 
not count for much. 

Q. You say that you are very doubtful whether a successful glass industry could have 
been started here? — 4. Yes. I should hesitate to recommend it. As regards starting a 
new glass industry on purely commercial grounds, I can positively say that I would 
not recommend it. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. 4/. Malaviya. — Q. Y'ou say that soda water bottles imported 
during the last four years averaged 52,968. What would be the price on an average? — 
4. The. average price at the time when we were working the factory would be for small 
bottles Es. 12 a gross and for the larger bottles about Es. 18 a gross. 

Q. You have here the sand available, the labour available and the market available. 
Don’t you think that the Madras Presidency will consume the whole of your outturn 
and more?- — A. I think that it consumes 52,000 bottles a month. 

Q. Therefore the sand being available the labour being available and the market 
being available, do you think that the Government should go into this enterprise and 
establish it on a sound business footing? — A. There may be other jdaces more suitable 
than Madras. That is my only reason for not answering the question in the affirmative. 

Q. But having regard to these three factors, the presence of the raw material, the 
labour and the market, don't you think that Government would be justified in going 
into the industry with a view to putting it on a sound business footing? — 4. I think 
the chief difficulty is that of cheap fuel. I hear that there is an idea of starting a 
iactury in Bengal where cheap fuel is obtainable. Y'ou get cheap coal there and if that 
factory is started, I am sure we would not be able to compete with it. 

Q. That may be if it was the enterprise of some private firm which mav have to 
give a large return. But for the people of the presidency who have got the labour and 
the market would it not be an advantageous thing to start an industry here? — 4. I think 
ihat if a factory is started in Bengal the Government here would be wrong in establishing 
a factory here. The factory in Bengal would be able to undersell the Madras goods 
and the factory here would not be able to compete. 

Q. Because of the cheapness of the coal? — 4. Goal i.s very important and expensive 
factor in the working of the factory. 

Q. And you cannot think of any other means of supplying the necessary fuel? — 4. 
I think coal is the cheapest fuel. 
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Mr. C. E. Lott'. — Q. Supposing Government took up a thing like this how are they to 
avoid the kind of mistakes that have characterised such ventures in the past? I shall 
ask one definite question. Suppose the St. Helens man had come out in the first instance 
when the factory was started first, woxild he have avoided many of the mistakes that 
were committed, namely he would not have permitted a non-continuous furnace? — 
*4. Certainly. 

Q. And you also think that the use of these unsuitable bricks might have been pre- 
vented? — A. Experts attach the greatest importance to the right kind of bricks. That 
point was impressed upon me very much. There are difiiculties in the case of bringing 
out experts for close industries, such as glass-makers are chary about giving away secrets. 

Q. I understand that there was at one time a bottle-making machinery trust and 
anybody who wanted to buy bottle-making machinery ought to be a member of that trust. 
Have you come across that kind of thing? — A. Xo. 

Q. The question resolves itself then into one of the right kind of expert and the diffi- 
culty of getting him? — A. I think that difficulty is not insuperable. I think that if I 
had been continuing and if Government had advanced the money I could have gone on and 
that I should have largely followed the advice of this firm Forsters. They would have 
constructed a continuous furnace and I should have stipulated that the two men sent 
out wlio were very excellent remained until manufacture was made a complete success. 

Q. We understood from a previous question that Calcutta has the additional advan- 
tage of liaving cheap coal in addition to the market and that you are doubtful whether 
the Madras market by itself would be able to find sale for all the bottles? — A. That is 
so. 

Hon’hle Sir FaziAhhoy Ciirrivihhoy. — Q. How did this factory get into the posses- 
.sion of Government? — A. The company went into liquidation and the factory was 
acquired by a private individual who subsequently sold it to Government. 

Q. You say that there was some trouble about tlie workmen? What was the trouble? 
— A. The only trouble was that we could not get with Indian labour anything like the 
outturn that is got with European labour. All I meant was that it would take very 
many years to make the Indian workmen as efBcient as the English workmen. 

Q. What is the pay that these Indian workmen get in comparison with the English 
workmen? — A. I do not know what a glass blower gets in Europe. The men here are 
paid Es. 15 a month. 

3It. a. Chatterton. — Q. You have experience in connection with the manufacture 
’ and export to Europe of Madras handkerchiefs? — A. We have shipped a large quantity. 

(2- There was also a similar trade conducted from Madras in what are called lungies 
which go to Singapore. Have you got any experience of that? — A. I have no experience. 

Q. Do you remember the maximum value of this export trade in , Madras handker- 
chiefs? — A. I think about 5,000 trunks a year. The value would be nearly a hundred 
tiiousand pounds sterling a year. 

Q. Are these Madras handkerchiefs made on the country loom? — A. Yes. 

Q. (fan you tell us what stood in the way when experimenting with improved looms 
with a view to getting a better outturn? — A. AVe imported a loom called the Hattersley 
about six of them. That loom was operated by the feet. It was practically a little 
lower loom, although much lighter. AVe were told that it had worked very successfully 
in several countries on the Continent. The speed was from 200 to 250 picks a minute 
which, of course, was quite good. Our experiments with this loom were not successful. 
The difficultie.s that we experienced were that the loom was very much heavier to 
work than the country^ loom and there is a greater strain on the yam used. We 
experienced constant breakages and eventually gave up any idea of making use of the 
looms which were finally handed over to the Industries Department. I do not know 
what they did with them. 

Q. Do these Madras handkerchief looms do high class weaving? — A. Many of them 
(In. 'of course. 

Q. Do they call for special skill? — A. The best quality is made in the Ponneri taluk 
about 20 miles from Madras. These handkerchiefs are the best and it is extremely 
diflicult to get that type in any other part of the presidency. Weavers there seem to be 
])articularly efficient and the craft seems to have been handed down from father to son 
for many successive generations. So much so that attempts in other centres to weave 
equal qualities have not been successful. After many years of persistent work in the- 
Cuddapah district we have succeeded in making some of the common qualities but not 
“ fine ” and “ finest ” handkerchiefs as yet. 
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Q. These handkerchiefs are sent to London and sold by auction? — A. They were 
formerly sold by auction. The auction system has now disappeared. 

Q. Do you get these handkerchiefs from the traders or the weavers? What organiza- 
tion have you got to secure a continuous trade? — ..4. We make our contracts with a 
middleman and have to advance u considerable portion of the value of the order. This 
middleman in turn distributes the money to the weavers, also gives them yarn and 
later collects the goods. 

Q. Have you had any considerable trouble in recovering the advances? — A. That is 
one of the great difficulties connected with the business. In the case of an advance in 

values the weaver has often disposed of our goods to others for better prices, but the 

difficulties in tracing goods, although one would like to prosecute for non-fulfilment of 
contract, are too great in actual practice to succeed. 

Q. Do you think it would be advisable for the weaving department of the Department 
of Indnstries to make further experiments in this direction with a view to get over the 
difficulties connected with the manufacture of this particular class of goods? — A. I 
think that it is a matter for the department to consider. I am doubtful about the 

point. As I say it is really due to hereditary skill in any particular district. If the 

department set itself to improve outturn and quality of these goods it would be a matter 
of persistently and patiently working without expecting any great immediate results. 
That would be a matter for the Government to consider. 

Q. Have you got any experience of the trade with the Strait.s ? — A . I have no 
experience of the Straits trade. 

Q. Are you aware whether the fly shuttle loom has been largelj' taken to by the 
weavers in the Madras Presidency in recent years? — A. It has. I believe that lungies as 
well as handkerchiefs are now largely made on fly shuttle looms. 

Q. In your experience in dealing with the weavers do 3 'ou find that there is difficulty 
in disposing of their goods and that is an important reason why they are averse from 
putting money into improved methods? Do yon think that there is" not sufficient orga- 
nization among the weavers? — 4. I .am afraid I have no personal knowledge of the 
subject. 

Q. Can you say how many weavers are employed in this handkerchief industry. — 
4. I have not got the figures with me. 

Q. Eoughly? — 4. I should think that one weaver would turn out one piece of hand- 
kerchief in about five days. There are 64 pieces in a trunk. I should think there are 
five to ten thousand weavers making Madras handkerchiefs. I must say that I am 
speaking rather offhand. I should be glad to put in a note. 

President . — It is a very important matter. If you could look u]i the necessary data 
and let us have a note we shall be glad to have one. 


WlTXTlSS STTBSEQtrENTLT FORWARDED THE FOLLOWING; 

Note on Madras Handkerchiefs. 

Some 4,000 trunks of Madras handkerchiefs valued at about £80,000 are shipped 
annually to London and thence principally to tlie West Coast of Africa and the West 
Indies. This business goes back to the days of the East India Comjrany. 

Up to 20 years ago public sales were held in Imndou quarterly at which these- 
handkerchiefs were sold by auction. 

Of late years direct orders have increased and auction sales no longer take place. 

Prices have ruled from 4.?. to 8s. a piece for ordinary plain weaves whilst a smalt 
demand has existed for goods woven with a dobby effect decorated with raised work and 
embroidery, prices of such running from IO 5 . to 20s. a piece. 

These goods are woven in hand looms imported cotton yarns being used, usually 
60’s warp and 40’s weft. 

The superior qualities which are woven in Arni, Sattiyavedu and surrounding vil- 
lages have a very distinctive and artistic appearance. 

For many generations production of these goods has led to so practical a knowledge 
being acquired of various details pertaining to treatment of yarn, dyeing and weaving, 
that the weaver is a highly skilled craftsman as far removed from the ordinary powei 
loom or even hand loom plain goods weaver as the sculptor is from a common stone 
mason. 

It is very necessary to keep this in mind in considering schemes for increasing pro 
ductinn or introducing manufacture of such goods in any new district. The common quali- 
ties have been for some time produced in the Cudda])ah district where I worked patiently 
for over ten years before arriving at a satisfactory standard. These hand loom goods 
command much higher prices than English power loom productions although reports that 
mill goods are gaining ground, particularly in the ccinmon qualities, have been increasing 
for some time. 
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It is customary here to contract with a middleman for one’s requirements, a contract 
Usually being for quantities varying from a single trunk to several hundred trunks for 
delivery within two to eight months. Middlemen are either successful weavers or, if 
not weavers by caste, men who have acquired influence over a weaving community or 
who have perhaps such intimate knowledge of a particular group as to enable them to 
get goods made. 

It is usual to advance one-third the cost; thus in contracting for thirty thousand 
rupees worth of handkerchiefs an advance of Es. 10,000 is given, the next payment being 
for goods delivered after one-third the order has been completed. 

In a stationary or downward market contract time is usually kept and quality of 
goods is correct. 

In a rising market contract time is often exceeded, the ostensible reasons being, 
too frequently, merely excuses of many kinds to cover laches on the part of suppliers or 
weavers in secretly giving preference to competitors subsequently booked and higher 
price orders. 

Special design.s may have been ordered at the iustigation of the African trader in 
anticipation of an expected season demand, and unfortunately for the original contract 
buyer, as delivery time becomes due, should the market have advanced or signs of active 
demand become manifest, suppliers find no difficulty in readily making sales outside at 
higher prices. 

More than once it has happened that the pick of a lot has been so disposed of whilst 
tardy delivery is made against contract. The bu 5 -er may only hear of this stolen march 
months and mouths later from the irate indentor in Africa and too often it is then 
impossible to trace and unravel the facts much less get any satisfaction. A buyer not 
infrequently has delivered to him goods which, whilst in the matter of quality are at 
the time of delivery (owing perhaps to active demand for a particular stvle) worth more 
than contract price, are really inferior to contract standard of quality. Too often an 
allowance cannot be obtained and the buyer cannot afford to let goods go to a com- 
petitor and insist upon re-manufacture as the buyer’s market would be spoiled by compe- 
titors getting in first with his designs. 

‘‘ Capping,” or making the outside handkerchief of the piece of better quality than 
the inside, is not infrequently done. The standard of quality is weight of the piece 
which runs from 24 ounces (common) to 30 ounces (superior). 

Instead of using throughout in the weft 40’s imported yarn, often the red weft 
stripes in the inside handkerchiefs are made of country dyed and spun 20’s yarn. 

This allows of fewer threads being put in or the piece made 8 to 9 inches short and 
yet weighing correctly and quality apparently on a superficial examination of the top 
handkerchief all right. 


It will liave been gathered from the renrarks preceding this that the merchant’s 
difficulties are not solved by a detection of such irregularities ina.smuch as he cannot 
always afford to reject goods. It is often indeed a matter of difficulty to decide when 
and where to draw the line. Of course the merchant during a time of poor demand 
is often able to insist upon allowances for goods not up to standard or to obtain some 
measure of .sati.sfactiou, a business amounting to £80,000 per annum could hardly be 
maintained were it always a case of “ heads I win tails you lose.” 

If it were possible to abolish the custom of “ advances ” and to insist upon a 
penalty clause for non or imperfect fufilment of contract the difficulties referred to 
would disappear. In actual working however I have not found it possible to introduce 
such reforms. 

I do not know how Government can help ; I merely bring forward certain difficulties 
that it may be realized how seriously a merchant is handicapped in this business in 
not being able to obtain the co-operation which is essential to development. 

I am convinced that if only honest co-operation could be ensured on the part of 
supplier and weaver the hand loom weavers’ interests might be considerably developed. 

It may be interesting to note that the fly shuttle loom introduced by the Indush-ies 
Department some ten years since has been more and more coming into use in hand- 
kerchief weaving, and today I think that over 80 per cent of handkerchiefs woven are on 
such looms. 


WiTNE.ss No. 202. 

Mb. Giiose, F.C.S., f.g.s., m.i.m.e.. Mine owner and Economic Geoloatst 

Gooty R.S. 

Whitten Evidence. 

Greatest difficulty is met with, in India, in interesting financiers in mining enter- 
prise. However sound the proposition may be, in India, except coal mining, all 
mining propositions are regarded with extreme suspicion. This is no doubt partly due to 
speculation in the past as well as failures. Pseudo-experts are so common in India and 
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their activities are so widespread that honest men with sound propositions are regarded 
as speculators and fail to obtain even a hearing from the capitalists in this country-. Only 
those capitalists — and their number is extremely limited — who have profited from their 
investments in mining business, take some interest in mining propositions. But they 
also frequently give preference to other propositions such as the exploitation of agri- 
cultural products. 

Capitalists in India, with few exceptions, have very little knowledge of and take 
little interest in mining. The success of the coal mining industry readily attracts 
capital. But the prospects of soundly organised metalliferous and non-metalliferous 
mining industries are almost unknown to the capitalists in India. These branches of 
the mining industry are the most neglected qnd undeveloped in this country. Where 
of sufficiently large scale, they have attracted capital from Europe. But small scale 
industries pioneered by small capitalists have either failed for want of sufficient capital 
or sound organisation or both or are struggling for their existence. 

While plenty of capital is forthcoming for the development of coal mining, jute, 
tea and other agricultural industries, banking in India is not sufficiently advanced to 
render financial aid to ordinary mining propositions other than coal. Most of the manga- 
nese and mica mines have been worked by small capitalists in the beginning and the 
development of these concerns was greatly hampered by lack of cajiital. Pioneer workers 
in the field have often been obliged to hand over their intere.sts or to close their 
mines on account of their failure to command capital to withstand the competition 
by their neighbours who were attracted by their own enterprise. Banks in India will 
not grant any loan on the security- of mining property or stocks of ore, while it is easy to 
obtain such financial assistance for agricultural produce. While leading banks in 
Europe retain or can readily secure the services of consulting geologists or mining 
engineers to report on mining propositions brought before tliem even from remote parts 
of the world, banks in India possess no such agency as they entirely ignore mining 
industries other than coal. Thus the control of some of the most important mining 
concerns has passed into foreign hands. 

As a rule, it is only men of high standing and influence who can command capital, 
even if their propositions are worthless. Pioneers of mining industries and small 
capitalists in India have often to put an end to their activities on accoiint of discourage- 
ment and want of capital and proper guidance and the development of a number of 
promising mining industries has thus been checked. 

It is rather difficult to suggest any means for the removal of the difficulties which 
confront the small mine owner in India, as so much depends on circumstances which 
greatly vary. But as the declared policy of the Government is the encouragement of the 
development of industries in India and as mining is the second basic industry in the 
world without the development of which no country can progress sufficiently, I think 
the establishment of an Imperial Department of Mines to develop the mineral industry 
of India, will go far towards the solving of the difficulties to some e.xtent. The present 
Gcrdogical Survey of India, if expanded into a combined Department of Mines and 
Geology, should answer the purpose. I do not see the necessity for a new department, as 
the Geological Survey with its vast experience and knowledge of the mineral resources 
is already in a position to materially assist in the development of the mineral industry 
of India. The existing part of the present organisation should continue the investigation 
of the stratigraphical and structural geology of India and its Mines Branch should 
exclusively deal with all aspects of economic geology and should institute special 
investigation of all occurrences of economic minerals with a view to their development 
where w'arranted. There should be a Provincial Geologist in each presidency and 
province (perhaps with the exception of Bombay and tlie Punjab) including Baluchistan 
and the North-Western Frontier Province. Besides, carrying on a survey of the eco- 
nomic mineral resources of his province, it wull be one of the duties of the Provincial 
Geologist to investigate every mineral occurrence capable of development brought to 
bis notice by pioneers or discoverers or liolders of prospecting licenses or mining leases 
who require assistance and advice for development. The Provincial Geologist should 
report to the Director of the Department of Mines and Geology and also to the pro- 
vincial Government on the prospects of the development of such deposits and should the 
Director form a favourable opinion as to the mining project, necessary assistance may 
be rendered by Government on his recommendation. Of course, the Provincial Geologist 
will have to be a specialist capable of forming sound conclusions as to the prospects of 
a mineral find. When once the deposits are prospected and their value proved under 
the guidance of the Provincial Geologist, it may not be difficult to finance the under- 
takings. It is in the prospecting stage that the small capitalist is mainly hampered by 
want of sufficient funds for prospecting and for exploiting his produce. The difficulty 
of finding a market and the right type of buyers has often retarded the development of 
mineral industries in India. A Department of Mines can give much assistance in this 
and many other directions. Such a depaitment is bound to stimulate the mineral 
industry, the importance of which is hardly recognised in India. In my opinion, the 
need for such a department properly staffed, is very great and urgent. 
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In my opinion, much good may result in giving Government aid in the shape of 
money grants-in-aid, bounties and subsidies, loans with or without interest, supply of 
machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, provision of part of share capital of 
companies and guaranteed Government purchase of products for limited periods, pro- 
vided that such aid is rendered only on the merits of each case to liigbly deserving 
industries. Such aid should be given only to pioneers of important industries and to 
small capitalists and not to those who can command capital. AVell-established industries 
should be excluded from such grants. When there is a possibility of opening up the 
country and developing a new mineral industiy to the benefit of a Province, financial 
aid by Government to defray partly the cost of prospecting or of machinery or to cover 
freight, may be granted to small capitalists who will be able to support with evidence 
their claim for such assistance. In the case of industries of national importance. Gov- 
ernment may guarantee dividends after proper investigation. Government should grant 
financial assistance only on the merits of each case irrespective, of the financial standing 
of the promoters provided they are honest and their project is sound. 

The grant of bounties and subsidies ought to stimulate the inception and the develop- 
ment of new industries. Such grants have led to the establishment of industries of far- 
reaching importance in other countries such as Canada and Australia. But India has 
very few captains of industry and so long as their number and spheres of activity are 
limited, little good will result from the offer of bounties. In my opinion, the grant of 
bounties and suh.sidies may lead to new developments in the mineral industry of India. 
Such assistance is necessary and may very appropriate!;' be granted for the establishment 
of metallurgical indrrstries, such as, the manufacture of iron and steel, ferro-manganese 
ferio-chrome, aluminium, tungsten, lead, etc., and also for chemical industries such as 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, cyanide, calcium carbide, sulphate of ammonia, 
alumina, aniline colours, etc. Industries of national importance should have the first 
claim for bounties. A number of mineral industries can be started with success in India 
provided these industries receive grants of bounties or subsidies or they are protected 
from foreign competition. Under normal shipping conditions, an extensive export trade 
in iron-ore is possible provided bounties are granted at the early stage of the industry. 

When Government give financial assistance on a large scale to an industry. Govern- 
ment control will be necessary to ensure proper expenditure of the amount granted and 
for the efficient organisation of the industry for its success. The failure of many 
industries may be traced to heavy outlay on buildings and wrong type of machinery and 
the handling of the business by incompetent men. The appointment of Government 
directors will go far to remedy these defects. When Government guarantee dividends or 
grant heavy loans or provide part of the share capital of companies. Government directors 
must be appointed. In other cases, such as the grants of small amounts of money, loans 
with or without interest, supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system. 
Government control should be confined to an audit of the accounts only. 

I have no direct personal experience of Government pioneer factories. But so far 
as I am able to judge, I think such factories have done much good for the industrial 
development of the country. However the growth of the pioneer factories has been 
so far, very slow and only a few such factories have been established within the last 
decade. In this country, lack of initiative and knowledge of industries on the part of 
the people being so conspicuous, the pioneering of industries by Government is a necessity. 
Pioneer factories should be started after thorough investigation by real and not supposed 
specialists. Makeshift arraugements and false econonry must be rigidly avoided. “ The 
right man in the right place ” the neglect of this elementary principle of industrial 
success, is the cause of the failure of a very large number of Indian industries. 

A pioneer factory should he closed when the feasibility of the undertaking has been 
sufficiently demonstrated and when similar industries are started by private capitalists 
or companies and as soon as there is any likelihood of competition with the latter. When 
the success of a pioneer factory is well-established, it may be handed over for private or 
company management. 

The main object of pioneer factories should be to demonstrate the possibilitv of 
starting new industries to check the import of foreign articles capable of being manu- 
factured in India'. Industries for the manufacture of finished products from Indian raw 
materials, which can be exported with profit in competition with those now being 
manufactured in Europe from Indian raw materials, should be investigated. I do not see 
why Government should not undertake the pioneering of metallurgical or chemical 
industries similar to those inaugurated by the Canadian Government. It is in this 
direction that results of far-reachins importance may he achieved, although the cost of 
such undertakings will necessarily he high. Experimental stations for the investigation 
of the prospects of chemical, metallurgical and mineral industries ought to be opened by 
Government as early as possible. 

It is possible for existing or new banking agencies to give material assistance to 
mining undertakings — 

(1) by relaxing the present rigid treatment in favour of more sympathetic atti- 
tude for mining propositions by small capitalists; 
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(2) by securing the services of competent geologists and mining engineers to in- 

vestigate and report on mining propositions ; 

(3) by granting loans for the development of sound propositions or for the purchase 

of machinery ; 

(4) by granting advances against consignments of ores or mineral products ; 

(5) by advancing freight charges as in the case of agricultural products ; 

(6) by granting loans on the security of stocks of saleable ore. 

Government aid, when it competes with existing industries or discourages fiesh, 
private enterprise, should be discontinued. AV^hen there is a complaint of competition, 
the party afiected by Government assistance to a rival undei taking should approach 
Government with a full representation of their grievances and if a sufficient case is made 
out, then Government will cease giving assistan- e to prevent undue competition or to 
discourage private enterprise. 

I have had no experience of technical and scientific aid provided by Government, as 
I do not know whether there is any organization in this presidency capable of rendering 
aid to any mining industry. I have received assistance from the Geological Survey of 
India and from the Commercial Intelligence Department. Researches conducted by the 
Geological Survey on the mineral resources of India, have led to very important develop- 
ments of the mineral industry of this country. The present position of the coal, petro- 
leum, manganese, mica, and tungsten and other industries is due to the investigation 
and the publication of the researches conducted by the members of the Geological Survey 
of India. The manganese mining industry of the Bellary district, which has given 
employment to thousands of poor labourers in the arid region embracing the Bellary and 
adjoining districts in the Bombay Presidency, during the last decade, would not have 
been brought to existence but for the discoveries made by me on the basis of the clue sup- 
plied by the late Air. Br ace Foote of the Geological Survey. As the result of the discovery 
of extensive deposits of manganese-ore, a very backward part of this presidency has been 
opened up by about 20 miles of railway, relief has been given by employment in the 
mines to a con.siderable percentage of a famine stricken population, to say nothing about 
the starting oi an important new industry in Southern India, which has verr- considerably 
added to the income of the Sandur State, the Aladras Government, the railway and 
steamer companies concerned. The present extension of the Maimagoa Harbour is the 
result of the direct influence of the large export trade in manganese. The researches of 
Dr. L. L. Perm or of the Geological Survey have greatly stimulated the manganese 
industry of India. 

The loan of Government experts may be given on the merits of application by private 
Arms or companies. Generally, such assistance should be freely given for industries 
which are likely to assume far-reaching importance. Expert assistance may also be given 
to minor industries of special importance. The conditions governing the loan of Gov- 
ernment experts will vary according to ciicumstauces. AA'hen private Aims or companies 
are capable of defraying the salary and expenses of an expert, they should be made to 
bear such charges. But small capitalists should be given expert assistance free of 
charge when their undertakings are of sufficient imjxirfance. When expert assistance is 
likely to lead to the establishment of an important industry capable of wide development 
bv a group of capitalists working independently, such assistance may be given free. In 
ail cases, the ex])enses connected witli tbe actual investigation of an expert should be 
home by private firms or companies. 

The publication of the results of researches made by a Government jiaid expert 
while attached to a private enterprise, should be governed by conditions peculiar to each 
case. Purelv technical details which do not entail the disclosure of any specially designed 
machinery or process of confidential nature may be published. Business secrets which 
if disclosed, may affect the interests of a firm should not be made public. When the 
publication of details is likely to engender unfair competition to the pioneers of an in- 
dustry, the results of research should be entirely withheld. AVhen there is no objection 
by industrialists to the publication of the re.sults, researches may be freely published. 

Demonstration factories for the following industries may be started with advantage 
in the Madras Presidency : 

(1) Oil-pressing, 12) Essential oils manufacture. (3) Soap manufacture, (4) Fruit 
canning, (5) Manufacture of synthetic drugs and perfumes, (6) Alanufacture of Sali- 
cylates from Gaultheria Odorotissima, (7) Manufacture of Thymol (8) Potassium Bichro- 
mate manufacture, (9) Potassium permanganate inanufac'.ure. (10) Alanufacture of bleach- 
ing powder, (11) Alanufacture of pharmaceutical products, (12) Glass blowing, (13) Aledi- 
cine bottle manufacture, (14) Manufacture of glass chimney, globes and ordinary glass- 
ware, (15) Alanufacture of enamelware, (16) China-clay goods manufacture, (17) Manu- 
facture of cutlerv and surgical inslruments, (18) Lock manufacture. (19) Hurricane 
lantern and table lamp manufacture, (20) Alanufacture of bell-metal ware, (21) Alanu- 
factuie of glass bangles, (22) Alanufacture of shelf bangles. (23) Alanufacture of paints 
-colours and varnishes, (24) Alanufacture of scientific instruments for science teaching. 
(25) Wood distillation. 


Limits of Govern- 
ment assistance. 
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Uemonstratiion 
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Under the existing conditions, it will be advantageous to carry on researches for 
such subjects as the development of metallurgical industries, in the United Kingdom. 
As smelting works and metallurgical laboratories are at present almost non-existent in 
India, metallurgical researches should be carried on in England, to save heavy expendi- 
ture meielv to ascertain the possibility of develojjing these industries. Besides, expert 
advice will be readily available in the United Kingdom for carrying on such researches. 

Instead ot a new Advisory Council for Research in India, I think it will answer 
the purpose if the scope of the present Board of Scientific Advice i.s sufficiently enlarged. 
Scientific research is still in its infancy in India and outside Bengal, compara- 
tively little original work is being done. I have not heard of any important research being 
conducted by professors or scholars ot any University in India outside the Calcutta 
University. Even in Calcutta and Dacca, research in pure chemistry is rather the order 
of the day and applied chemistry is an almost entirely neglected field. There are very 
few in India who can direct scientific research which is likely to result in important 
industrial developments. The professors chief!}' possess teaching qualifications. Only a 
few of them carry on research work. The ability of the majority to institute or direct 
original research work is doubtful. India rarely attracts any of those professors who are 
eminent in science or famous as research workers. When research work is not sufficiently 
advanced in India, in my opinion, little good will result by instituting an Advisory 
Council for referring research problems to colleges except in isolated cases. As regards 
referring problems to other institutions, such a coiu.se can be usefully adopted, when such 
institutions have a special stalf of specialists to deal with the problems. The Indian 
Institute of Science has not yet achieved the objects of its illustrious founder. It has 
so far failed to attract and turn out research workers in sufficient numbers. The leading 
colleges in Bengal in spite of their extremely economical laboratory organisation, produce 
and retain the greater numher of research scholars who are inspired by the brilliant 
achievements of professors of international reputation. The locale of the Indian 
Institute of Science is apparently unfortunate as it has failed to attract the better type of 
research scholars who refuse to leave Bengal where the recent growth of research work 
has been unexpectedly rapid considering the number of contributions to scientific 
societies. Had the Indian Institute of Science been located in Bengal, it would have 
attracted a large number of brilliant students. Referring of research work to the 
colleges in Bengal, by an Advisory Council or by an enlarged Board of Scientific Advice, 
will be welcomed by the research scholars. Such a course will greatly stimulate re- 
Nearch work and will go far to alter the present tendency of devoting attention exclusively 
to pure science. The Impei'ial Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa and the Imperial 
Eorest Research Institute, can do a great deal towards the solving of research problems, 
as these institutions are staffed by a number of specialists who have already done and 
are doing investigation work of value. But everything will depend on the time which 
these specialists will be able to spare and devote to additional research work as they have 
plenty of routine work to do. Under these circumstances, I do not see why an Imperial 
Institute of Indxrstrial Research should not be started seeing that there are special 
departments for agricidtutal, forest and I acteriological research. Such a research 
institute appears to me to be absolutely necessary for the development of industries in 
India, which is a subject of the very highest importance and which should not be made 
to depend on uncertain assistance from colleges or institutions which are not primarily 
organised for industrial research. There is not a single chair of applied chemistry attached 
to any University in India. This is enough to show how sorely such an important 
subject without which industrial progress is well-nigh impossible, is neglected. An 
Imperial Department of Industrial Research, if properly staffed by acknowledged specia- 
lists with first hand knowledge of industries, will go far towards the industrial regenera- 
tion of India. It should embrace the following: — 

(1) Department of Applied Chemistry, 


(2) 


Mining and Metallurgy, 

(3) 


Electro-technics, 

(4) 

* 

Mechanical Engineering 


Of course, each department will have subsidiary branches, each presided over by an 
acknowledged specialist on ample remuneration to attract the best available experts 
from Europe and America. The details of such an organisation as the proposed Imperial 
Tnsfitxite, can only be worked out after juolonged investigation by a group of specialists. 

In my opinion, the existing knowledge of the available resources of the country — 
agricultural, forest, mineral — is far from complete and requires to be supplemented by 
further surveys. The mineral resources of India specially require further survey and a 
great deal of exploration will be necessary before we have a satisfactory 
knowledge of the richness of India in economic minerals. A vast amount 
of work has already been done in this direction by the Geological Survey of 
India. But it is no exaggeration to state that a great part of the country still remains 
unexplored and many deposits of value remain undiscovered. The Hon’ble Mr. W. A. 
Lea, in the course of a speech at an annual dinner of the Mining and Geological Institute 
of India, belittled the mineral resources of India. In a recent interview with Sir Thomas; 
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Holland, Mr. Tlieagaraya Chettiyar, of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, spoke 
about the poverty of the mineral resources of Southern India. I venture to state that 
such opinions are erroneous. After 12 years’ pioneering work in Southern India, I 
do not think that it will be an exaggeration to say that this is one of the most important 
mineral provinces in the world and if its richness is not known, it is for want of explo- 
ration and ignorance. 

The work of the Geological Survey has apparently been greatly hampered by want of 
sufficient funds and inadequacy of staff. In addition to the present staff, I suggest the 
appointment of a special stall for the sole purpose of caiTying on a survey of economic 
minerals and the development of the mining industry. As already suggested in the 
beginning of this statement, I advocate the enlargement of the present Geological 
Sun’ey into a Department of Mines and Geology with the following additional staff 
with the exception of the Director : — 

(1) Director of Mines and Geology. 

(2) Assistant Director of Mines 

(3) „ Geology. 

(4) Economic Geologist in charge of the division of Metalliferous Minerals 

Eesearch. 

(5) Assistant Economic Geologist, 

(6) Chemist. 

(7) Economic Geologist in charge of the division of Non-metallic Minerals 

Research. 

(8) Assistant Geologist. 

(9) Chemist. 

(10) Economic Geologist in charge of the division of Eesearch in Fuels. 

(11) Assistant Geologist. 

(12) Economic Geologist in charge of the division of Building Materials Eesearch. 

(13) Assistant Geologist. 

(14) Chemist, 

(15-23) Provincial Geologists, each with a subordinate staff of 

Une Chemist, 

Two Prospectors, 

One Boring Foreman. 

Four Explorers. 

Six Scouts. 

I have endeavoured to roughly outline the organisation of the Mines Branch as 
above. Among the present officers of the Geological Survey, those who are speciali^s 
in economic geology should be transferred to the Mines Branch. The others will 
continue their geological work. Should the cost of the above scheme be prohibitive, 
only the Provincial Geologists with their subordinate staff, should be appointed to com- 
plete the mineral survey. The Provincial Geologists should carry on the economic 
mineral survey of their respective provinces under the direct control of the Director. 

They should undertake extensive exploratory work. All important mineral occurrences 
should be examined and reported upon. Trained prospectors and explorers should be 
engaged. Where approved by the Provincial Geologist, prospecting work should be 
started to ascertain the value of important deposits, if possible. The survey should be 
extended from district to district. The scouts should be trained for collecting specimens. 

Village officers should be ordered by the Collectors to report all known mineral occur- 
rences to the Provincial Geologist. All important occurrences should be investigated 
by the Provincial Geologist hinyself. 

The precise objects of such a mineral survey should be 

(1) to complete as far as possible, the work of the Geological Survey so far as 

economic geology is concerned ; 

(2) to extend the knowledge of economic minerals with a view to the establishment 

of mining industries ; and 

(3) to publish all informations regarding the value of the mineral deposits located. 

The result of such surveys, if made widely known to parties interested in mining, 
will be a great incentive to the expansion of the mining industry. 

I venture to suggest a thorough and very early investigation of the following by 
the Geological Survey of India : — * 

(1) Iron-ore deposits of India, 

(2) Copper-ore deposits of Singbhum, 

(3) Lead-ore deposits of the Cuddapah district, 

(4) Bauxite deposits of India, 

(5) Phosphate deposits of the Trichinopoly district. 

The educative value of industrial exhibitions is very great. Such exhibitions ExhihitJon* 
never fail to interest even ordinary people in industries. Exhibitions are the surest 
medium for creating popular interest in the possibilities of developing industries. ^ 

They as.sist in forming new ideas and in widening the industrial horizon. 
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Either Government should themselves hold periodical exhibitions or encourage- 
private agencies to do the same. The promoters of such exhibitions should be finan- 
cially assisted and Government grants or rewards should he freely given for new 

industries or inventions of merit. 

Industrial exhibitions should be of a demonstrative nature besides including displays 
of raw materials and manufactured products. 

J-ixhibitions should be popular in character to educate the masses and to excite 

general interest in industries. They should not merely aim at bringing buyers 

and sellers into contact although this should be one of the principal objects. 

The development of the mining industry is frequently hampered in the Madras 
^ ^ I’residencv by the inamdars and the pattadars who either retain the entire or partial 

posses.-'idii of the mineral rights. Goyernment do not exercise any control over their 
mineral riahts and mining in such lands is not regulated by the Mining Rules of the 
Government of India. The result is tliat these lands are frequently withheld to 
hamper the development of the mining industry. The inamdars and the pattadars 
otieii demand most exorliitant terms for the mining of minerals in their lands. I do 
not understand why Government do not at least interfere in the case of the holders 
of patta lands who derive their rights from Government. It is often difiicult and 
sometimes impossible to induce a pattadar to even allow a passage through his land 
tor the transport oi minerals. Such unwarranted obstructions ought to be removed 
by Government, as these retard the progress of the mining industry to a very appreci- 
able extent. I think Government should allow free use of -waste lands for at least a 
limited period, for the development of new industries. 
iTaining of labour. I have found from experience that the grant of special rewards often lead to the 

im]uovement of the miner’s efficiency. Such rewards have produced healthy com- 
petition among the mine coolies and consequent increa.-e of the output. Rewards in 
the shape of clothes, blankets, etc., are more appreciated than presents in cash. 
In my .steatite mine, I used to feed the coolies and their families on the completion of 
each consignment of steatite and on important festival days. This led to a marked 
improvement in the attendance and the work of average coolies. In the diamond 
mine, my givin.c a silver bangle to the sorters for finding 12 diamonds, made them 
improve their efficiency in sorting and not a single case of theft occurred. 

A great deal depends on the training given by .supervisors to the labourers. So- 
far as my experience goes, the South Indian labourer, if trained and encouraged 
sufficiently, develops considerable amount of efficiency. 

To impart any sort of education to the labourers with whom I have to deal, is out" 
of question. They belong to the most backward classes in the presidencj\ Most 
of them have long ago passed the school going age. They have no inclination to be 
educated in any way. although some of them are willing to send their children to the 
.sclionl only to give them a better start in life and not to turn them into labourers. So 
far as I have studied the question of improving the efficiency of the mine coolies, I 
think much can be done by demonstration and lantern lectures. Ordinary night 
schools are out of question in the case of such hard worked labourers. As for the 
children of the labourers, although I recognise the value of compulsory education 
(primary), I think it will produce only a discontented class of men averse to manual 
labour. 

Official organisation. There is a Department of Industries in the Madras Presidency. So far as I am 
aware, it is not in touch with the mining industry. Either mining is not apparently 
recognised as an industry by this department or the mineral industry is outside its 
.scope of operation. In any case, the activities of this department are verv limited. 

For the future development of industries in the Madras Presidency, I recommend 
tlie establishment of a Board of Industries which .should be only advisorv in character. 
The Member of the Governor’s Executive Council in charge of the Industries port- 
folio, should be the President of this Board. The Director of Industries should be a 
member. The Madras Chamber of Commerce, the South Indian Chamber of Commerce 
and the Trades Association should each elect a competent member with extensive 
knowledge of industries and canable of advising the Government in industrial matters 
to represent them on the Board. Besides these. Government should nominate two 
Indian members from the Presidency who are likely to usefully fill their place on the 
Board and who are able to materially advance the development of industries. From 
time TO time, it will be necessary t<f* have specialists to advise the Board, as the- 
nature of enquiries demand. Such specialists who give their services free should be 
tempniary members of the Btoard. 

In addition to the Advisorv Board, the present post or the Director of Industries 
should be retained. The designation — Director of Industries — is a misnomer and a 
less high sounding title should be used. The best available man who will be able 
to give impetus to the development of industries should be appointed as the head of 
the De])artnient of Industries. The fittert man should be selected, it does not matter 
wC.ether he is a Civilian or a businessman or an expert^. He must possess exceptional 
organising ability which is absolutely essential. He must be well-informed in industrial 
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matters and needs of the country. Practical knowledge of industries is certainly a 
great recommendation. But as it is not possible for a single m a n to possess all 
round knowledge of several industries, this ideal cannot be fulfilled. The appointment 
of a business man with knowledge of industries has much to recommend. Such 
appointment is being justified by the present Director of the Department of Industries 
(this should be the proper designation instead of Director of Industries),, United 
Provinces, who is showing remarkable energy in establishing new industries. However 
as I have said. Government must appoint the fittest man available and the selected 
officer must justify his appointment to be made permanent. 

The Board of Industries will advise the Government as to the prospects of 
industries which can be started by Government for the benefit of the country. It 
will rest with this body to recommend the grant of aid to deserving industries, after 
impai-tial examination of the merits of each case. The Director of the Department of 
Industries should carry on the development of industries started under Government 
auspices. He will control the pioneer and the demonstration factories. He should 
not be under the control of the Board. 

In order to correlate the separate activities of the various provinces as regards 
industries, it will be necessary to form an Imperial Department of Industries. It is 
possible to form such a department under a single head if the right man is discovered 
and if he is assisted by a group of experts with first hand knowledge of industries 
Such an Imperial department will control the working of all the provincial depart- 
ments more efficiently than the provincial Governments. 

The Imperial department should investigate and inaugurate new industries wherever 
practicable, and prevent overlapping of the activities of the' provincial departments. 
Its expert advice and decision will determine the development of industries throughout 
India. 

According to the “ Quinquennial Review of the Mineral Production of India ” 
written by Sir Thomas Holland, while Director of the Geological Survey of India, 
“ drtring'the last hundred years the cost of a ton of sulphuric acid in England has 
been reduced from over £30 to under £2, and it is in consequence of the attendant 
revolution in the Europeau chemical industries, aided by increased facilities for 
transport, that in India the manufacture of alum, copperas, blue vitriol, and the 
alkalies have been all but exterminated; that the export trade in nitre has been 
reduced instead of developed: that eopner and several other metals are no longer 
smelted; that the country is robbed every year of over 90,000 tons of phosphatic 
fertilisers; and that it is compelled to pay over 20 millions sterling for products 
obtained in Euroj^e from minerals identical with those lying idle in India 

A more glaring exposure of the imperative need for an Imperial Department of 
Industrial Research cannot be made. Although much attention has rightly been 
paid and heavy expenditure incurred for the development of agriculture, the time 
has come when the possibilities of applied chemistry' and the development of manu- 
facturing industries ought not to be ignored. In the whole of India, there are not 
more than half a dozen Professors of Geology and research in applied chemistry and 
geology is unknown so far as the universities are concerned. Under the circumstances, 
much cannot be expected from the existing universities, and hence the necessity for an 
Imperial Department of Industrial Research. One of the principal functions of the 
proposed Imperial Department, if constituted, should be to at once take up the problem 
of the development of industries for the utilisation of the mineral resources with the 
help of applied chemistry and chemical engineering, so that at least this 20 millions 
sterling which are annually lost are saved to the country. 

As I have said, the details of the constitution of an Imperial Department of In- 
dustrial Research can only be worked out by a group of specialists after prolonged 
investigation so that the experience of the Indian Institute of Science may not be 
repeated. 

The Director of the Imperial Department should generally exercise control over 
the work of the heads of each department which will be constituted to carry on re- 
searches in the different branches of science and technology. The Director should 
also be in a position to obtain expert assistance outside the departments under his 
control, to initiate researches in any new industries the establishment of which offers 
■ distinct prospects. He should be given executive control of the entire organisation 
with as wide powers as possible and he will be directly responsible only to the Minister 
of Industries. 

Local Governments should engage their own experts only for those industries which 
can be developed in their province. Their technical and scientific departmsnts should 
be organized according to the industrial needs of their respective provinces. 

The most suitable way of developing technological research institutions appears 
to me to be — 

(I) by locating such institutions in industrial centres where these will be readily 
accessible to the best intellects of a practical bent who arc capable of 
carrying on or who have evinced capacity for technological research : 
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(2) by attracting professors of international reputation and acknowledged specialists 

to occupy tbe various chairs; 

(3) by avoiding extensive facilities for carrying on and publication of researches ; 

and 

(4) by olfering sufficient encouragement in the shape of studentships and travel- 

ling sciiolarsbips. 

(iovernment technical and scientific experts who are permanently employed by 
Government under contract and who are not highly remunerated, should be encouraged 
to study l ouditicns and met ai ds in other countries, by grant of free passages and part 
of their expenses. But special experts engaged for establishing an industry who are 
supposed to possess uptodate knowledge of their respective industries or science should 
be debarred fi'Om such asSiStan.ee. 

I am not aware of the existence of any' special reference libraries outside those 
maintained by the tioveinuient Scientific Departments. The difficulties in consulting 
works of reference in my ease are very' great. Such works are rarely accessible to me. 
I have been obliged to form a miniature library' at considerable expense. But 1 am 
precluded from consulting h.ghly important and consequently, high pricea, and out 
of print publications. 

My suggestion is that Government should establish free libraries of tecliuicai and 
.scientific works at ail the most important industrial centres. 

Ihe publications of the Geological Survey' bearing on economic geology have 
given invaluable aid to the mining industry. The issue of records and memoirs dealing 
with economic minerals is eagerly awaited and read with great interest by those who 
have identified themselves with the development of the mineral industry in India. 
iNew industries have been successfully established and already existing industries, 
have received impetus from the publication of the researches conducted by the 
members of the Geological Survey. In a number of cases, the results have been of 
far-reaching importance. Dr. Ball’s Economic Geology of India has laid the founda- 
tion (if a number of industries. The coal resources of India would have remained 
unknown but for the publication of the researches by eminent specialists of the 
Survey. The present magnitude of the coal mining industry is due in a great 
measure to the pioneers who investigated and accurately mapped all the coalfields 
of India. The value of the publications embodying these investigations is clearly 
shown bv the fact that these memoirs have long been out of print and 
old copies cannot be purchased at any cost. The exploitation of petroleum 
by modem methods has followed the publication of the chemical and 
geological researches carried on by the Survey. The publication of the memoir on 
the mica deposits of India made the mica resources of India known in Europe and 
America an(} led to the development of the industry to a marked extent. The 
published result.s of the inve.stigations of the Geological Survey' showed the futility of 
carrying on the gold mining industry in Chotanagpur and Wynaad. This led to 
the abandonment of these suppo.sed rich goldfields. Otherwise, the exploitation of 
these areas would have been continued with great loss of money and credit of India 
as an imj)ortant mineral field. The existence of bauxite deposits was unknown in 
India previous to the discovery' of the identity of this mineral with aluminous 
laterites of India by Sir Thomas Holland. Endeavours . are now being made to 
manufacture aluminium from the Indian laterite. I am inclined to think that the 
bauxite discoveries in British Guiana which are now considered of national importance 
are the direct result of the publication of the results of Sir Thomas Holland’s researches 
The occurrence of laterite in British Guiana was known long ago. But it is onlv after 
the establishment of the identity of the aluminous Indian laterite that attention was 
directed to the possibilities of the laterite deposits of Guiana. The publication of the 
discovery of iron-ore deposits of the Gurumaishini hills by' Mr. P. N. Bose of the 
Survey has led to the important developments which have now placed the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works in an enviable position. The criticisms of Sir Thomas Holland and 
of Dr. Eermor on the wasteful methods of mining manganese, published by the 
Geological Survey, have had to a decided improvement in the working of these valuable 
deposits. Dr. Eermor’s memoir on the manganese-ore deposits of India, which is a 
monument of research and industry, is invaluable to those who are engaged in study- 
ing and working manganese-ore deposits. The development of the corundum, chro- 
mite, tungsten, magnesite, copper, manganese, iron and many other mining industries 
can be traced to the nnblications of the Geological suiwey. 

It is highly desirable ia the interests of trade to introduce a compulsory system 
of registration or disclosure of partnerships. But such a measure is almost impracti- 
cable of enforcement. 

Lack of transport facilities in this province materially hinders the development 
of important mineral industries. The development of the iron and steel manufacture 
in the Madras Presidency is hindered mainly by lack of transport facilities. A 
number of mineral industries can be started but for the present high freight rates 
chirged by the railway companies. Shipment of iron-ore to Europe is impossible on 
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account of the present high railway freights which are quite out of proportion to the 
value of the ore. An extensive development of the iron-ore trade can take place if 
low rates are obtainable. Considering the rate for coal, the freight for iron-ore 
ought to be less than one-tenth of a pie per maund per mile. While the principal manga- 
nese carrying railways charge freight for manganese at one-tenth of a pie per maund 
per mile, the Southern Mahratta Railway Company arbitrarily fix the freight at a 
rata which is far in excess of the one-tenth of a pie rate. This high freight has retarded 
the development of the South Indian manganese industry to a marked extent. The 
South Indian ore is almost invariably second or third grade and is not of such good 
quality as the o^re of the Central Provinces or Bengal. A substantial reduction of 
the railway freight will result in heavier export of ore from the manganese mines 
in Southern India. On account of the war, abnonnal sea freight and high railway 
freight, these mines have ceased to work. 

The following minerals can be worked and exported on a large scale from South- 
ern India, if the railway freights are substantially reduced : — 

(1) chromite, 

(2) barytes, 

(3) steatite, 

(4) magnesite, 

(5) ochre, 

(6) phosphates. 

The following railway extensions will lead to the development of the under- 
mentioned mineral industries provided sub'tantial reductions are made in freight 
rates ; — 

(1) Railway extension from Kanevihalli to Kammataruvu will tap the largest 

iron and manganese ore-deposits in Southern India ; 

(2) Railwa}’ extension from Trichinopoly to Utatur will tap the only extensive 

deposits of phosphates known in India ; 

(3) Railway extension from Betamcherla to Pendekallu to tap the extensive 
steatite deposits; 

(4) Railway extension from Kondapuram to Nari Jampalli to tap large deposits 

of barytes; 

15) Railway extension from Woblapuram to the foot of the Copper Moiintain 
range. 

The export of ores and minerals from India is severely handicanned by the Shipping freight*, 
high shipping freights. Although there are vast reserves of high grade iron-ore, 
no shipment to Europe i« possible on account of the high freight for this ore. IJndeir 
normal conditions, on account of comparatively high sea freight, Indian manganese- 
ore is placed at a great disadvantage to compete with the Caucasian and Brazilian 
ores, as the latter are not burdened with heavy ocean freight. A number of minerals 
can be shipped to Europe from India. But the development of an external trade in 
these minerals is rendered impossible by the prohibitive railway and ocean freights. 

The only remedy is for the Government either to control freights or to purchase 
a number of steamers for the development of such external trade of magnitude as 
the export of iron-ore. A number of private firms find it cheaper to buy ships than 
to hire them. For example, it was reported .sometime ago that the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation of Pittsburg was going to build a fleet of steamers for the transport of iron- 
ore from the Chillian mines. A great impetus can be given to certain industries in 
India, if State-owned steamers are provided to reduce freight. 

The abolishing of exploring licenses has been prejudicial to the interest of the Mining and Pros- 
development of the mineral industry. No exploring work can now be carried on peoting rules, 
within forest reserves. I sugge.st the reinstitution of exploring licenses, as these had 
facilitated the exploration of wide areas in the past, leading to the discovery of 
mineral deposit.s. 

There is alway.s much delay in the grant of prospecting licenses and mining 
leases. For example, an application for a prospecting license .sent on the 7th 
March 1916, was granted only on the 29th .July. This involved only an area of 
33.5 acres situated in a reserved forest. Mining leases take as much as a year to 
grant. Before granting prospecting licenses, the Collector makes enqnirie.s" about 
any objection against the area applied for, through the District Forest Oflicer or the 
Tahsildar. These officers pass on the enquiry to their subordinates who are never 
prompt in their investigation and much unnecessary delay occurs and opportunity for 
starting work and even for fulfilling orders for minerals is lost. As all the officers 
and their subordinates concerned have other duties to perform', much valuable time 
is lost in obtaining licenses even after the fulfilment of all the conditions. Such 
delays are unknown in Mysore where licenses and leases are granted bv the Directt>r 
of the Department of Mines and Geology. 

Instead of a sketch, applicants are now required to submit a plan or map 'with their 
application. If an application is sent without a map, it i.s not accepted by some 
Collectors. A map or plan for an area required within a forest reserve, cannot be 
prepared as even entry within a reserve is objected to, at times. If the Collector is 
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requested tu prepare the plan according to rule 17, there is nxuch delay and sometimes 
heavy charges for the preparation of plans. In areas not declared as specified by the 
Local (iovernnient, the erection of cairns with distinguishing mark, has been insisted 
upon. The grant of uureseiwed lands immediately adjoining forest lands, has been 
refused under a single license and separate applications for each type of land even if 
adjoining each other, is required. This leads to unnecessary multiplicity of security 
deposits which l>ear no interest. 

Ilule dl enjoining a licensee to give 30 days’ notice to the District Forest Officer, 
ought to he deleted, as this entails much unnecessary delaj' in starting prospecting 
work. Whatever conditions have to be imposed, shordd be settled during the long 
period of preliminary enquiry before the grant of the licen.se. 

I have no fault to find against the present Mining and Prospecting Rules. They 
are as good as can be expected under the existing circumstances. But the license 
and lease deeds contain additional conditions beyond those laid down in the rules 
and some of these entail hardships on the licensees and lessees. I^early all the 
Collectors I have come in touch with, administer the rules sympathetically. But 
there are isolated instance.', where the attitude of the head of a district has been 
quite dilferent. 

In the Madras Presidency, there are minerals which are necessary for industries 
oi lm]>erial importance. The immense iron-ore reserves of the Bellary district ought 
to be developed at public expense. I also recommend the development of the copper- 
ore deposits of Chotunagpur, especially those of the Kharsawan State, for the estab- 
lishment of the manufacture of copper, sulphuric acid and sulphur, which are all 
essential. In my opinion, the galena mines of the Cuddapah district ought to be 
further examinect and if proved to still contain large reserves of lead-ore, these should 
1 k‘ worked at public expense. All the minerals mentioned above are of direct import- 
ance for the manufacture of munitions of war. Sulphur is being imported from 
Sicily and Japan. Among other minerals of national importance, may be mentioned 
bauxite, chromite, tin, tungsten, zinc and manganese ores which are already being 
worked by private agencies in India. I think there is scope for the manufacture of 
feno-manganese in India, as a national industry. IN'o important source of nickel, 
cobalt land molybdenite has yet been found in India. If extensive deposits of these 
minerals with the possible exception of cobalt are found, they may be worked at 
public expense, as these minerals are of paramount importance for the manufacture 
of munitions. In my opinion, deposits of the so-called rare earths, specially uranium, 
thorium and’ vanadium bearing minerals, if found of sufficient importance, ought 
to be developed at public expense. The saltpetre industry may perhaps be nationalised 
with advantage. At present, diamonds are being imported into India, which are all 
of South African origin, although India can supply all the requirements of this 
country wdth far superior stones. But such an article of mere luxury ought not to be 
developed at public expense. 

From the point of view of mine owners, I do not think I shall be far wrong if I 
say that the present policy of the Forest Department is antagonistic to the development 
of the mining industry. Although I know from personal experience that several 
officers not only welcome the opening of mine.s within their jurisdiction but also 
afford facilities for carrying on the work, there are exceptions. An application for a 
prospecting license for manganese was refused because the area was situated within 
a reserve, although the trees within that area could only be seen through a microscope. 
A siinilar application for prospecting the famous Baswapur galena mine of Newbold 
was objected to by a Fonservator of Forests, although the Collector was in favour of 
granting the license. The special conditions for prospecting in Forest reserves 
appear to me to be unnecessary. In Mysore, there are no restrictions against prospect- 
ing work in the reserves, beyond a system of levying compensation for cutting trees. 
Tlie Mysore rates are very high compared with those prevailing in British India. 
But I have known no interference from the Mysore Forest Officials or their 
sul>ordinates. 

To i-emove the present difficulties which attend mining enterprise in the Forest 
reserve, it is only necessary for Government to' advise the Forest officers concerned 
to facilitate the development of the mining industry. If this be not effective areas 
granted for mining or prospecting within reserves ought to be disafforested and 
placed within the direct jurisdiction of Collectors. 

I have been actively concerned in the following industries in the Madras 
Presidency : — 

fl) Steatite mining near Betamcherla, Kurnool district. 

(2) Diamond mining near Betamcherla, Kurnool district. 
i3) Galena mining at Koilkonda, Kurnool district, 

(4) Manganese mining in the Sandur State. 

1 5) Development of the phosphate deposits in the Trichinopoly district, 

("6) Development of the iron-mining industry in the Bellary district, 
fli Barytes mining in the Ceded districts. 

Most of the above industries have been pioneered bv me. 
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1 liave no doubt that it is high time to start the manufacture of iron and steel in Sapgestioiui for 
Southern India. The pioneer iron manufacturing concern in India was started in the ‘adustnes. 
Madras Presidency by Heath so long ago as 18d0. According to Mahon, its failiue 
was due to inexperience, defective machinery and want of capital. Much fruitless 
investigations have centred on the Salem magnetite deposits. Put the most valuable 
deposits of iron-ore have been entirely neglected and these lie unnoticed and un- 
touched. I refer to the iron-ore deposits discovered by me on the Sandur hills and in 
the Copper Mountain which are certainly the most extensive in India, so far as I can 
judge from the published reports on the other deposits elsewhere. In the course of my 
explorations I found that for the entire length of the plateaus crowding the western 
hill range from Eamandrug to Kammatharuvu for a distance of nearly 20 miles, we 
have a continued succession of deposits of iron-ore with very few large breaks. It is 
true that the bulk of these deposits contains ore of inferior grade (between 40 and 
56 jjer cent). But on the southern plateaus of Subrayanhalli, Kiimaiaswami, Manual 
Haruvu and Kammatharuvu, there are deposits of high grade haematite which are of 
enormous extent. One walks on nothing but rich haematite and maiiganese-ore beds. 

These statements may appear as mere exaggeration. But I have no doubt that my 
assertions will be supported by any eom])etent geologist who will take the trouble of 
examining the area. Prom actual measurements, I estimate the quantity of available 
high grade haematite from a single deposit at not les.s than 40 million tons. An average 
sample taken along one of the outcrops (Muli Harivi Gutti) which is a solid hill of 
haematite, gave Pe. 66.08, Si. 02.65 and P. .012. 

The essential features of Sandur red haematite may be briefly stated to consist in 
its singular richness in iron and its low percentage of silica and phosphorus and almost 
entire absence of injurious elements. These reserves of haematite ought to be developed 
either by Government as a national industry of Imperial importance or by private 
agencies, preferably by Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., whose experience place.s them in a 
pre-eminent position to undertake this work. 

Abundant supplies of limestone are available from the extensive l)eds near 
Betamcherla and other places in the Kurnool and Cuddapah districts. Dolomite can 
be obtained in any quantity from near Castle Rock. Inexhaustible supplies of sili- 
ceous iron-ore are available from the rich haematite quartzite beds in the Sandur hills. 

The sources of limestone and dolomite mentioned above can be utilised, in case iron- 
smelting works are erected near Hospet where plenty of water' is available from the 
Tuugabhadra. The position of Hospet is central for Bombay. Madras. Mormugao and 
Masulipatam. 

All the above raw materials can be assembled at low cost. Sufficient supply of 
labour will be availabi.';. The opening of a great settlement for criminal tribes such as 
Woddas (who are miners br’ caste), Lambadies and Boyas who are all exceptionally 
hardy workers, ought to solve the labour pi-oblem in connection with the working of 
the mines. 

The entire absence of coal and high freight charges bar the development of an 
important iron industry in Southern India. The only solution of these difficulties 
lies in the substantial reduction of freight (which will be compensated by an enormous 
traffic) or the purchase of a fleet of steamers or both. These difficulties have been 
surmounted in other parts of the world and ought not to stand in the way of the 
development of an industry of national importance which will go far to promote the 
progress of India. 


Ohal hlviDKNC'E, 22nd J.vnuary 1917. 

President. — Q. Your niain remark is that the Geological Survey as at jiresent 
constituted is insufficient for the number of problems that you wish to be taken up in 
India? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is that really what you want us to consider? — .4. Yes. 

We have had that put before us also and evidence is accumulating to show that 
the Geological Survey appears to be insufficiently manned for many of the ju’oblems 
immediately before us in India. 

Hon hie Sir Fazulblioy Curriinblwy. — Q. You say about Government assistance, 
“ such aid should be given only to pioneers of important industiies and to small capita- 
lists and not to those who can command capital.” Do we understand this to mean 
guaranteed Government purchase of products also? — ^.4. No . I don’t apply it to that. 

Q. AYu say “ Government should grant financial assistance only on the merits of 
each case irrespective of the financial .standing of the promoters provided thev are honest 
and their project is sound ”? — A. If the proposition is meritorious. I have .subsequently 
said that when Government give financial as.sistance on a large scale, a Government 
Director should be appointed. 
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Q. Government has to finance the concern and conduct the concern, then what 
assistance does this man get? — 4. Government can appoint a Director to see only that 
the money given by Government is not wasted. 

Q. If a man brings a scheme he gets nothing? — A. He will get the profits of the 
industry. 

Q. If Government gives money it should conduct the industries? — A. I don’t say 
that Government will conduct the industry but I say that Government will exercise 
some check on the industry so that the money is not wasted. 

Q. And should Government give money to these people? — 4. Yes, if the proposition 
i.s meritorious. 

Q. Even when they are not bringing any capital? — A. But small financiers cannot 
supply large capital. 

Q. Supposing a man brings a scheme but has no money, and if Government finance 
the concern and if it is managed under their control, should the benefits go to the man? — 
A. Yes, but Government may get interest. 

Q. But if Government finance the concern why should they not carry on the industry 
themselves? — A. So far as the present conditions are concerned. Government are not 
carrying on many industries. 

Q. But they should and the}' ought to? — A. In certain eases as I have pointed out, 
the manufacture of steel in Southern India, for example. 

Q. You ,say that if the Indian Institute of Science had been located in Bengal it 
would have attracted a larger number of brilliant students? — A. That is my personal 
opinion. 

Q. There is need for an institution in Bengal and another in the Madras Presidency, 
so Bungalore could do the work for the Madras Presidency and in Bengal there ought 
to be another one? — 4. Yes. 

Q. You say that the inamdars and the pattadars often demand most exorbitant terms 
for the mining of minerals in their lands. Do the lands belong to them?- — 4. Yes. I 
don’t mean that the inam lands should be brought under the control of Government, but 
patta laud-- ought to be brought under the control of Government. 

Q. Here you mention the inamdars too? — 4. (No answer.) 

Q. You say “ As for the children of the labourers, although I recognise the value of 
compulsory education, I think it will produce only a discontented class of men averse to 
manual labour.” On what grounds do you base this argument? — 4. Because I found 
that in some ea.ses which have come to my knowledge, villagers who have been a little 
educated aspire to high posts. 

Q. If they had a little urimary education? — 4. Y’es. 

Q. And they would not work and you are of opinion that if primary education is 
given to these lahourer.s or to their children they will not work in the factory? — 4. 
They will demand higher wages and bettor posts. They won’t work as labourers if they 
are educated. 

Q. Don’t you think that if a man knows to read and write and has a little manual 
training he will be a better workman and will be able to produce better articles? — ^4. 
Yes. But we won’t get a cooly class. 

Q. Yon want to keep them without education so that they should work? — 4. (No 
answer.) 

Q. You mention that the fittest man should be selected as the Director of Industries 
and it does not matter whether he is a civilian or a business man or an expert. What 
do you think ought to be the salary of the Director of Industries? — 4. That is difficult 
for me to fix. 

Q. (In what salary do you think you can get a man with all these qualifications? — 
4. I don’t think on less than Its. 3,000. 

Q. Then you say that the Director of Industries should not be under the control of 
the Board ? — 4 . Yes. 

Q. Then the Board should work under him or should work under the Government? — 
A. Certainly, I don’t say that the Board should work under the Director of Industries, 
but I sav that the Board should work under the Government. 

Q. What do you think as to the prospect of iron-ore in this part of the country? Do 
vou think that it is better that it should be exported? — 4. Not only exported but it should 
be worked locally also. 

Q. Turned into steel? — 4. Yes. Iron and steel. 

Q. But there is no coal? — A. That is quite true and I have considered that question 
very well. When I find that iron-ores from Chile have been sent even to Europe and 
there is a resrular ex]>ort from Chile to Pittsburgh, I don’t see why the South Indian 
iron-ore should not be sent to Bengal and smelted there. 

Q. Do you think it will be able to cojupete with the steel concerns and iron concerns 
in the north of Tndi-o? — 4. It is simply a question of freight. 

Q. B>ut do you think that freight should be reduced to such a level that you should 
be able to compete with northern concerns? — 4. I don’t wish to say that freight should 
be reduced to such an extent. 
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Q. By what percentage ought freight to be reduced “ — d.. I have not calculated that 
yet, but I can say about export which I have calculated. 

Q. You speak about diamond mines in this countrj-. Have you in your mind any 
big diamond mine in this country ? — A . Yes. 

Hon’J)le M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You say that owing to the want of banking facilities 
in India the control of some of the most important mining concerns has passed into 
foreign hands? — A. I think I have asked that to be treated as confidential. But I have no 
objection to reply to your questions on that subject because it is to the interest of India 
“that the control of important mines by foreigners should be prevented. 

Q. Is it a fact within your knowledge that owing to the want of banking- facilities 
the control of some of the most important mining concerns has passed into foreign 
hands ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any endeavour by any company or any individuals to work any oi 
these mines who failed to obtain banking facilities? — A. I know of one case in which it 
was impossible to get a concern financed in India because it required a very large 
•capital. 

Q. "Was the proposal put before the public? — .1. No. The promoters did not want to 
put it before the public because they knew that they would not get the capital in thi-^ 
•country. 

Q. But they might have been wrong in their view, was it as a matter of fact put 
before the public? — A. No. 

Q. You think that if there were a bank which would finance mining concerns under 
proper conditions more mines will be worked than are at present ? — A . Yes. 

Q. By Indians ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say “ a number of mineral industries can be started with success in India 
provided these industries receive grants of bounties or subsidies or are protected from 
foreign competition.” Even without grants of bounties or stibsidies being given do you 
think that these mineral 'industries can be worked with success if there are banking 
facilities provided? — A. Some of them will be worked with success but not others. 

Q. Unless they are protected against foreign competition? — -4. Yes. 

Q. Can you name one or two? — A. For example — barytes, that needs protection. 
Similarly, dialnond mining industry and steatite industry*. 

Q. All these industries would thrive if they were protected from competition? — .4. 

Yes.' 

President. — Q. What does diamond mining want in the way of protection? — A. Now 
all the diamonds are coming' from South Africa and if Government prohibit the import ot 
diamonds of South African origin, I think the Indian mines can be worked very 
profitably. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You don’t think that Indian mines can 
compete with South African mines without protection? — A. Without protection I havi^ 
some doubts. 

Q. But you think that the diamond industry should be jjrotected from foreign compe- 
tition in order to prevent money going out of the country while there is diamond 
available in the mines in the country*? — .4. Yes and that will give employment to a very- 
large number of men. 

President. — Q. What is the import duty* on diamonds?— .4. I cannot give that off- 
hand. 

Q. Have you considered the effect of such protection on the jewellery trade here? — 
A. I have not thoroughly* gone into that question. 

Q. But you don’t think that the importance of encouraging the indigenous mine 
-industry should predominate over considerations of injury to existing trade or you also 
provide for that? — A. So far as jewels set with diamonds are concerned, I don’t see why 
there should be any special loss to the country in any way. So far as I know, diamonds 
are not cut in India except only by a limited number of men ; but rubies are extensively- 
cut. < 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Mala-viya. — Q. You say that Government should undertake 
the pioneering of metallurgical and chemical industries similar to those inaugurated 
by the Canadian Government? — A. Yes. 

Q. What information have y*ou about Gcrernment encouraging these industrie.s in 
Canada? — A. I know the Canadian Government have spent any amount of monev in 
starting experimental stations for electric smelting and they have been experimenting 
with peat on a large scale and all these have led to the establishment of large industries 
by private persons. 

Q. Have they done so in the case of several industries? — A. Yes. 

Q. And when the industry has been proved to be a commercial success what is the 
method which they adopt in handing it on to private enterprise? — A. I have read some 
particulars about it. but I do not know about the details. 
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Q. You suggest the creation of new banking agencies to give material a^ssistance tO' 
mining undertakings !■" — -4. YYs. 

Q. In the slia|)e of an industrial hank, not the ordinary type of bank but an indus- 
trial bank, which should lend money on the secuiity of stocks, saleables, machinery, 
etc. !■" — A . Yen. 

Q. You say that the Indian Institute of Science has not yet achieved the objects of 
its illustrious founder and that it has failed to attract and turn out research workers 
in sufficient numbers. Can you tell us the reasons which in your opinion have led to 
that failure'' Why has it failed to attract workers? — A. I have given it later on, that 
it has been established at a wrong centre. 

Q. Is that the principal reason or have you any other reason to advance? — 4. And 
also the professorial stalf. If eminent professors had been appointed, I think more 
students would have been attracted. 

(>. You think that the selection of professors has not always been happy? — A. Yes. 

Prr.Aclpnt . — Q. Y"ou mean that they have not been eminent enough? — A. Yes. 

Hrm'hlc PonJit 4/. 4/. Malnvii/a . — Q. Are you familiar with the working of this- 
in-titution? — .4. Yo. 

Q. Do you think that if the institution were in the hands of Government or under 
Government control it would have produced better results? — A. That I am not prepared 
to say. 

Q. xibout the locale of the Indian Institute of Science, you know that Indian 
students go out to America. .lapan, Germany and England to acquire scientific and 
technical knowledge? — A. Yes. 

Q. Then if the institute were really attractive bj- reason of its staff being eminent 
and its instruction being practical and highly useful, don’t you think that Indian stu- 
dent.s would be attracted to it in spite of its distance? — ,4. Students go to Europe, 
America and other places attracted by eminent professors. 

Q. And that is what I say? — .4. And there are other inducements and Bangalore is 
neither Europe nor America. 

Q. It is not the fact of its being Bangalore that is the real difficulty, but the fact 
that it is not having sufficiently eminent professors to attract students? — A. Both. 

Q. Have you been to Bangalore? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is your objection to Bangalore? Why do you say that the Institute has 
failed partly because of its being at Bangalore? — A. In my opinion, most of the 
research scholars who are now in Bengal do not want to go to the Institute of Science at 
Bangalore because it is too far from their home. 

Q. Do you know of the Yictoria Technical Institute at Bombay? — A. I have heard of 
it. 

Q. Do you know that students are attracted to it from all parts of India? — A. Most 
•likely the teaching there is very efficient, and there maj’ be other attractions, such as 
certificates granted by that Institute being acceptable to mill managers. 

Q. Does it not come to this then that if the teaching were made more efficient, more 
students would be attracted ? — A . Yes. 

Q. You complain, and rightly, of the absence of provision for industrial research in 
this country and you draw attention to the fact that there is not a single chair of applied 
chemistry in any university in India. You think that the time has come when there 
should be chairs of a]i]dipd chemistry in every university in India? — A. Yes. 

Q. And also for teaching metallurgy and electro-technics and mechanical engineer- 
ing? — .4. Yes. 

0. You think that if the Imperial Institute that you suggest is constituted the 
univer.sities .nnd the institute working together will afford sufficient facilities for the 
training of young men who may want to qualify for business pursuits? — A. That will all 
depend on the professors. 

Q. Of course it will, but you think that such a centre should be provided? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say you recognise the value of compulsory primary education for the children 
of labourers, but you think it will produce a discontented class of men averse to manual 
labour. Have you any practical experience of the results of education provided for the 
children of labourers or is it a mere opinion based on surmise? — A. Yo. it is not merely 
based on surmise. 

Q. Do you know that in Germany, America, Japan, England and in all civilised 
countries elementary education is compulsorv' now? — A. Yes. 

O. Do you know that the efficiency of labourers has been greatly improved in these 
countries by means of the elementary education that has been imparted? — A. May be. 

Q. You don’t know that it has l)een? — A. I have read a good deal about it, but I 
am not cpiite sure that it is fuily due to education. 

O- It is not claimed that is it due to education only but that it is due largely to 
education? — .4. I think the social .system is a great factor. 
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Q. But you have uot read or heard it said that the education that has been imparted 
in these countries has made the labourer averse from manual labour.'' — A. But it has 
produced a dangerous discontented class. 

Q. You have not heard it said that it has made them averse from manual labom- in 
these countries? — A. Yo. Btot here I might give one example. My butler’s son does 
not want to become a butler but he aspires to become a deputy collector. 

Q. I am glad he does. Why should he not ? How many men in high positions today 
are not the sons of very humble parents? — A. I know, but they are geniuses. 

Q. Perhaps you are aware of one, the late Chief Justice of the Madras High Court 
Mr. Justice Muthuswami Ayyar, he was an orphan? — A. But he was a genius. He did 
not belong to the labouring class. , 

Q. Ijnless you give the child an opportunity, you cannot say what he has in him? — 
A. (Yo answer.) 

Q. You say “ The Imperial Department should investigate and inaugurate new 
industries wherever practicable and prevent overlapping of the activities of provincial 
departments. Its expert advice and decision will determine the development of industries 
throughout India.” Do you want the Imperial Department to decide matters of a 
business character, or do vou want it to give expert advice on the propositions which 
may be put before it# — A. So far as industries are concerned mere expert scientific advice 
will uot do. Expert scientific advice must go hand in hand with expert business advice. 

Q. You want this department to he comprised not merely of experts who will advise 
on the technical aspects of a case, but also business men who will advise on the business 
aspects of the proposition which is submitted to them? — A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to your quotation from Sir Thomas Holland’s report in the Quin- 
quennial Eeview of the Mineral Production of India which you have done so well in 
reproducing here, you say that these industries should be revived, namely, chemical 
industries, manufacture of alum, copperas blue vitriol and alkalis, and you say that 
in the existing circumstances much cannot be expected from the existing universities, 
by which I understand vou to mean Universities as they are constituted at present? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. If the staff is increased and contains men who can train young men to apply the 
teaching of science to industries, then the position will be altered? — A. Yes. 

Q. Among the most suitable ways of developing technological research which you 
suggest, you mention also the offering of sufficient encouragement in the shape_ of 
studentships and travelling scholarships, and after providing a very good technological 
institution here, you would still encourage the best of your students to go out to other 
countries with studentships and travelling scholarships to complete their education there? 
— A. Yes. 

Q. Do I understand you to be in favour of a larger number of scholarships being 
instituted than are given at present for this purpose? — .4. Yes. 

Q. And you would be in favour of selection being more carefully made than it has 
been hitherto in order to ensure that the students who go out should secure a better 
value in return for the money that is spent in helping them? — A. Yes. 

Q. After dealing with the development of a number of minerals that are shipped to 
Europe from India, you speak of the difficulties of shipping freights and you suggest 
that the only remedy is for the Government either to control freights or to purchase 
a number of steamera for the development of such external trade of magnitude as the 
export of iron-ore. You have not suggested that this iron-ore should be manufactured 
in the country itself? — A. At the end of my statement, I have. 

Q. You think then that it will be a preferable course to adopt to find out if we 
cannot manufacture iron-ore in this country before it is shipped to other countries? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. A'ou say that if Government supply the capital or assist in the formation of a 
company, diamond mining is a better proposition than many pioneer factories? — A. Yes. 

Q. From that statement of yours, it is a matter which should be made public and 
pressed upon the attention of Government to see it worked out? — A. Yes. 

Witness here gave confidential evidence. 
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Witness No. 2j3. 

Jifa. Iah Scott Mackenzie, General Manager, South India Industrials (Limited), 

Madras. 

, Written Evidence. 

I have had experience of raising capital for Electric Light, Power and Tramway 
Schemes in the Punjab, Central India and Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

f have also had experience of a similar ualuie in ihe Madias Piesidency in con- 
nection with sugar, rice, oil and cement enterprises. 

Ill iuany cases 1 have found it dihicult to raise capital from Indians and 1 
attribute this to the fact that owing to lack of business knowledge and distrust of hia 
fellow man, the Indian capitalist prefers to follow the practice of his forefathers of 
investing his money in land and house property rather than in industrial enterprise, 
which he regards as speculation of a risky order. 

In cases when a concern has actually proved by its balance sheets that it offers 
a sound and lucrative return to shareholders, the Indian capitalist will invest his money 
in it, but he generally “ tigl-ts shy ” of any new or untried sche]M, however sound it 
may actually be. * * 

To remove the existing difficulties of raising capital I would advocate that C?overn- 
ment should — 

(1) Endeavour to make Indian capitalists realize that, in spite of its vast natural 

resources and possibilities, India is one of the most backward industrial 
countries in the world. 

(2) Endeavour to make Indian capitalists understand that Government really 

means to render practical and financial assistance in the development of 
industries in India. ' 

(3) Demonstrate and prove by actual results obtained in pioneer and demonstra- 

tion factories that industrial enterprises, if well conceived, established and 
managed, do offer a good and safe investment. 

In my experience as far as the Indian is concerned, capital is drawn from the 
pockets of landed proprietors and successful professional men — especially lawyers — that 
is to say from well-to-do people. 

The Indian of moderate means, who can live within his income and save money, 
does not invest it in industrial enterprise and in many ways this is not to be wondered 
at. 

Ever so many small syndicates, or private companies run by Indians, have been 
ruined solely because the proprietors spent more time in quarrelling with one another 
than in attending to their business and there have been so many examples of this that 
it is not surprising that in many cases capital has been difficult to collect. 

If, however, people knew that Government were taking a paternal, practical 
and financial intere.st in the promotion of industries. I liave little doubt that capital 
would be readily forthcoming. 

The question of the best method of giving Government financial aid to industrial 
enterprises is a difficult one to answer shortly, as it seems to me necessary that in 
each instance where there is a proposal of this nature, the case should be considered 
on its merits by the local Director and Board of Industries, who have special knowledge 
of the local conditions and the people whom it is proposed to aid. 

As a general rule, however, I consider that — 

(1) Guaranteed dividends for a limited period with or without subsequent 

refund to Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at 
the guaranteed rate ; 

(2) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system; 

(3) Guaranteed Government purchase of products under special conditions and 

for limited periods ; 
are the soundest methods to employ. 

As to Government control. I consider that here again each case should be judged 
on its merits, but generally speaking the less “ official ” control the better. 

If the local Director of Industries is a man who pos.sesses the necessary knowledge, 
prestige and personality, he should be able to do all that is necessary unofficially to 
safeguard the interests of Government and at the same time produce successful com- 
mercial results in any pioneer or demonstration factory. 

Too much control, in my opinion, would tend to either disgust the would-be 
industrialist or make him lose his self reliance. 

At the same time T consider it essential that if necessary Government should have 
the power to absolutely control a factory which they are pioneering. 

I think it is better that Government should guide rather than control a pioneer 
factory and I strongly advocate the policy of a sympathetic iron hand in a velvet 
glove ? 
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After ten years’ residence in tlie Madras Presidency, during which time I have 
always taken a keen and personal interest in industries, I have no hesitation in saying 
that on the whole the local Department of Industries has done sound and good work 
and proved its value beyond doubt in spite of the fact that it has worked imder many 
difficulties and on much too “ cramped ” a scale. 

I have also a high opinion of the work done by the Department of Industries and 
Commerce in Mysore in recent years. 

A great deal depends of course on the selection of the right man to be Director 
of Industries in each province but, as I deal with this subject later on, I will not 
dilate upon it here. 

It seems to me that, considering how backward India is industrially at present. Pioneer faotorie*. 
Government should pioneer industries in every way and to any extent in its power. 

In my opinion, pioneer factories should be closed if, after expert technical and 
commercial investigation it is shown conclusively that they cannot be successfully run 
on commercial lines and they should be handed over to private capitalists or companies 
as soon as a new industry {and not one 'particular factory) has been well and firmly 
established. 

There should be no hurry, I think, in handing over a successful pioneer factory 
as it will be wanted for some time to “ feed ” the new industry with practical 
experience gained and trained workmen. 

I consider that, except in every special circumstances, it is unsound policy to 
convert successful pioneer experiments into permanent Government enterprises. 

There are special instances, however, as for example, a factory which might be 
successfully started and established to manufacture acetone or other chemicals which 
are used in a cordite factory, which it might be most expedient for Government to take 
over permanently. 

I do not see why Government pioneer factories should discourage private enter- 
prise nor do I think demonstration factories would ever bo likely to create unhealthy 
competition with existing concerns. 

Government should make it clear that their policy is to promote industrial pros- 
, parity generally and not the individual prosperity of any particular concern ! 

Very many small industrial concerns arc hampered in the way they are financed Finanoing aganmee. 
as they are generally started with insufficient working capital with the result that, 
sooner or later, they get into financial difficulties and have to borrow money in the 
bazaar at extortionate rates which either rxiins them promptly or hangs a millstone 
round their necks for the rest of their existence. 

I would suggest that at any rate all Presidency Banks, such as the Bank of 
Madras, should have an industrial side sunuorted by Government and worked in 
conjunction with the local Department of Industries. 

Such banks should have branches all over the country which would provide 
ready facilities to any one who, with the assistance of the Department of Industries, 
could show reasonably prospects of being able to start a new industry which could 
be worked profitably on commercial lines. 

As to whether there should be any limitations on Government aid to a new Limits of Govern - 
enterprise if it competes with an established external trade, I feel strongly that the “e"* assistance, 
answer should be in the negative. 

I consider that it is the duty of those who govern and rule India to do all they 
can to establish and help on the industries of India, whether their doing so will affect 
an established external trade or not. 

It seems to me unlikely that any new eutei-prises aided by Government are likely 
to have any serious effect upon external trade for a considerable length of time, but • 
even if in the long run external trade were affected, things would, sooner or later, 
adjust themselves automatically and from an Imperial point of view the final result 
would probably be good. 

I am not aware of any noticeable benefits which have been received by local Teohniod aid in 
industries from researches conducted by Government departments other than th€( general. 
Department of Industries regarding which I have already recorded my opinion. 

Eegarding the conditions which should govern the loan of Government experts 
to private firms or companies, it seems to me that it would be necessary to consider 
each case on its merits, but as far as possible eveiy^ effort should be made by Govern- 
ment through the Department of Industries to help on small and struggling industries. 

I would advocate that where possible Government should charge a fee for the 
services of one of their experts the magnitude of which fee should be in proportion 
to the financial position of the company or private individual to whom the expert is 
lent. 

If Government are to take a practical and financial interest in the development 
of industries, it is necessary that companies or individuals which are being helped by 
Government should be made to do their share. ^ ^ 
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I consider that the desirability of publishing the results obtained by Government 
eiperts, whether paid by Government or not, should in every case be considered by 
the local Director and Board of Industries in consultation with the firm or company 
to whom the Government expert has been lent. 

As far as possible, however, I think that all results should be published. 

1 could suggest a number of demonstration factories which might well be started 
in this province and would recommend, amongst many others, cotton seed and other 
oil pressing and high grade jaggery factories. 

I am not in a position to say whether the existing knowledge of the available 
resources of the country requires to be supplemented by fuifher surveys, but I 
think this is highly probable. 

At any rate I would advocate that the results and statistics which have been 
obtained u})-to-date should be made more readily accessible than is the case at present. 

During the last few years I have on many occasions found it difficult to obtain 
iulormatioii of this nature liy applying to various Government departments. 

I think that commercial museums if they were established and administered by 
the Department of Industries would be most useful institutions and I would suggest 
that they should lie inaugurated iu every town of importance and that sales agencies 
should be established in conjunction with them so as to display the products of local 
industries generally and especially of minor and unorganized cottage industries. 

I would further suggest that statistics which have been obtained as the result of 
local surveys of the resources of the country, agricultural, forest and mineral, should 
be available for inspection in such museiims. 

If this were done it would enable people to realize better than they are able to do 
at present what i.v being done in their province and what could be done I 

If Government departments and large commercial concerns which use imported 
articles published lists of these articles and exhibited them in the commercial museums 
mentioned above, people would know what products are in demand and be able to acf 
acTOi'dingly. 

At the present moment I venture to think that the average man knows little or 
nothing of the nature or annual consumption of various commodities imported bj' 
Government departments and laige commercial concerns. 

I advocate that industrial exhibitions of a popular character should be held 
periodically in the large towns of each presidency so that buvers and sellers mav be 
brought into contact with one another. 

I consider that trade representatives to represent the whole of India in Great 
Britain, the Colonies, and foreign countries should be forthwith app Anted and I 
think It would also be as well to see what can be done in the way of arranging for the 
ImJian Goveimment departments to purchape the products of industrial loncems 
which are already established and working in India. 

I think it would be extremely difficult to lay down any hard and fast policv 
regarding the conditions which should govern the supply of ‘raw materials bv Gov- 
ernment on favourable term^ but I could give examples of industries, ‘which"' would 
undoubtedly be benefited if Government came to tbeir aid in this manner. 

Below I explain in detail a case in which Government might well come to the 
aid of a local industry- iii connection with the supply of lime shells and I will therefore 
say nothing more here, 

T recommend that whenever a new industry is started Government should bv 

means in Its power assi-st m obtaining an absolutely clean title for land taken 
up by the industrialist. ' 

At present to the best of my knowledge veiy little fif anything) is done in this 
line hy Government. . 

.kiu "■ *" *'■» “<• 

a'rtrt ^***^1® this presidency to improve the efficiency of the 

artisan class as a whole, save perhaps in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills ‘ 

A trades school has recently been started in Madras in which lectures on' practical 
mechanical engineering, fitting and plumbing, are being given practical 

As, however, these lectures arc delivered in English bv more or less untrained 
STsidt^"'' """ think much'^od 

8ome while ago a committee was appointed by the Governmont i. 

il) In the vernacular, 

(2) By trained lecturers, 

(3) At suitable centres and at suitable hours. 

Our recommendations, however, seem to have been disregarded. 
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Of the 3,000 odd Indian workmen who are working under me at present I have no 
hesiitation in saying that 98 per cent of the best men know practically no English and 
certainly would not profit by attending lectures delivered in English. 

My suggestion is that trained teachers or lecturers, who can speak the local 
vernacular, should deliver lectures once a week or so in the evenings at the various 
larsre mills, works or factories in Madras and that their lectures should be made as 
practical as possible. 

Men who have worked hard all day cannot be expected to walk miles to attend 
a lecture delivered in a foreign tongue by an unskilled lecturer. 

They might (and probably would), be quite willing, however, to occasionally stay 
on an .extra hour or so in the evening, in the factory in which they are employed, 
to hear a short lecture in their own language from a practical and skilled lecturer. 

I have had considerable experience of training apprentices during the last ten 
years in Madras and the system which I have found most successful is to compel 
all apprentices to bind themselves to work for not less than two 3 'ears. 

During their apprenticeship thej^ receive no pay, but when they are taken on, 
their parents or guardians have to deposit a sum of money in proportion to what the}- 
can reasonablj’ afford and this money is refunded in monthly instalments if the 
apprentice works satisfactorily but not otherwise. 

I consider that if suitabl}" aiTanged industrial and trades lectures could be 
provided, on the lines I have already mentioned, all apprentices should be compelled 
to attend such lectures and sit for an examination every few months. 

I feel strongly that mdustrial and trades schools should be under the control of 
the Departments of Industry, Imperial and Provincial, and not the Department of 
Education. 

Regarding the training of supervising and technical staff, as far as my experience 
goes, the Engineering College in Madras aims at turning out men more suitable for the 
Public Works Department than for commercial factories or mills. 

I have found that men who have been trained in the Victoria Technical Institute, 
Bombay and who have also served an apprenticeship, make the most useful technical 
supeiwisors. 

At whatever college men maj- be trained, however, I consider it absolutely es- 
sential that the}’ should also serve an apprenticeship and be made to work really hard 
and at all hours which occasion may require. 

Dnless a man has “ sen-ed his time ’’ he usually has no idea what “ working ” 
really means ! 

I consider it of the utmost importance that the greatest possible care should be 
exercised in selecting the supervising and technical staff in Government pioneer and 
demonstration factories as the personal element counts for so much in getting things 
well and quickly done. 

Specially selected men might, with advantage, be given grants by Government 
to go to Europe to study methods of manufacture, but not until they have proved 
their worth in India by showing that they really can wot1c ! 

In this province the Department of Industries is, as far as I know, the only 
organization which exists for the development of industries. 

Government appear to have been reluctant to spend money as freely as they 
ought to have done and I actually know of industries pioneered by the Department 
of Industries which have not progressed satisfactorily almost entirely because in- 
sufficient funds were granted. 

If industrial development is really to be encouraged. Government must make up 
its mind to spend and occasionally lose monei’ and show confidence in its Directors of 
Industries. 

' If Government does not show confidence in its own men. how can the public 
"be expected to do so? 

I am of opinion that the best organization for the future development of industries 
in the Madras Presidency would be a Board composed as follows: — 

(1) The Director of Industries, 

(2) The Secretar}^ and Treasurer of the Presidencv Bank, 

(3) The President of the Corporation of Madras, 

(4) and- (5) Two members nominated In- the Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

All except the Director of Industries would be honorary officials and the Board 
would be merely an Advisor}’ Board, on who.se advice the local Government would 
act and grant funds with as little delay as possible. 

Whenever necessary new schemes or projects could be referred, for advice or 
-expert opinion, to the Imperial^Departnient of Industries, which I describe hereafter, 
but the important thing to aim at is to avoid the awful delay which exists aj present 
in obtaining the necessary sanction and funds to start a new scheme. 

Once a scheme has been approved of by the provincial Board of Industries if 
should be sanctioned by the provincial Government and started without any delay 
whatever. 
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In my opinion the importance of selecting suita,ble men to, be Directors of 
industries cannot possibly be overrated. 

I consider that u Director's qualihcations should be as follows: — 

(1) Me shbuld have served an apprenticeship in a works mill or factory in Great 

Britain or on the Continent. 

(2) He should have spent two or three years at a University and taken a degree 

or diploma in engineering or science. 

(3) He should subsequently have had at least ten years’ practical and commer- 

cial experience in an industrial company in India and actually shown 

what he can do. 

(4) He should have a good knowledge of the province, the people, and the 

language or lanugages of the province in which he is to be Director of 

Industries 

(5) He should be a man of marked personality and full of well balanced energy 

and enthusiasm. 

It may be difficult at first to secure the services of men possessing all these varied 
qualifications, but if Government offer a suitable salary, I have little doubt that fhw 
right men will be forthcoming. 

I strongly deprecate the appointment of uon-expsrt officials to be Directors of 
Industries, as I know, from what people have actually told me, that such men would 
inspire little or no confidence amongst would-be Indian industrialists. 

In order to correlate the separate activities of the various provinces, as regards 
the development of industries, I would most strongly advocate the formation of an 
Imperial department under a single head. 

I express my views further on this subject under section below. 

Teohnioal and Instead of endeavouring to answer in detail the numerous questions suggested 

t- under this heading, I will merely say that I feel verj^ strongly indeed that every 
■ 'Sort and kind of provincial organization, technical, commercial and educational 

relating in any way whatsoever to the encouragement of industrial development, 
should be directed and guided by an Imperial department with which it should keep 
in close and intimate touch. ^ 

If such an Imperial department (consisting of the right men) with wide 
powers and ample funds were inausrurated, I feel confident that it would co-ordinate 
and prevent the existing unnecessary overlapping of, and friction between, provincial 
Departments of Industry. Government Technical, Scientific and Commercial Intelli- 
gence Departments, technological institutes, university colleges, colleges of commerce 
and trades or industrial schools, etc. 

At the present moment, although there is a Director of Industries, the Madras 
Department of Industries is really controlled by one of the four members of the Madras 
Government Council, that is to say, by a rnan who has a hundred and one other 
things to attend to and who although doubtless an able man, has no special, technical 
or commercial qualifications or experience to guide him. 

This state of affairs seems to me to be fundamentally wrono- ! 

If Indian industries are to be successfully pioneered and developed by Govern- 
ment, I consider that it is above all else essential that men of suitable qualifications and 
experience should be chosen to control and administer industrial departments whether 
Imperial or Provincial. * 

I also consider it absolutely necessary that such men should be allowed to work 
without undue interference from people who have no technical or commercial 
qualifications. 

A provincial Government which is in close, intimate and sympathetic touch with 
the local Director and Board of Industries and also with the Imperial Department of 
Scientific Experts would, I am sure, produce good results in a comparatively short 
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There must, however, be complete co-operation and a determination to get things 
done without undue delay or haggling over a few rupees ! ° 

V -r such journals are excellent and can only suggest that they 

shoiiia 00 distributed more freely. ‘ ^ 

Monographs or bulletins on industrial development, such as those which are 
published in Mysore by the Director of Industries and Commerce would in mv 
opinion, produce good results if they were more widely circulated ’ 

I mention the Mysore bulletins because they are ‘written in a very readable form 
and in such a way that they can be understood by people of ordinary intelligence 
who CIO not possess any special technical knowledge. ^ ’ 

I have no experience of Government certificates of quality in this country hut 
It seems, to me that there can be no doubt that such certificates would be of p-reat 
value to any company or individual producing a really good product ® 

A great deal of adulteration of locally manufactured and imported goods goes on- 
in Madras at present and I strongly advocate the use of the penal law to st^ eu^ 
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U Government appointed inspectors and analysts to work in conjunction with the 
local Department of Industries, I have very little doubt that good results would be 
obtained. 

At present, so far as I know, practically nothing is done to prevent or even 
minimize adxilteration. 

Owing amongst other things to the great shortage of wagons which exists at present Hoads railways 
and which, to the best of my belief, has always existed to some extent, railway waterways, 
companies in India are hindered from assisting industrial development as much as 
they might. 

I would advocate that the Hailway Board should be approached by the Indian 
Industrial Commission to see if some remedy cannot be found for the existing 
-dihiculties. 

Excellent wagons can be made and are made in India and yet there is always a 
shortage. 

As far as I know a few surveys have been made in the Nilgiri hills and schemes Hydro-eleotrio 
have been drawn up, but nothing has actually yet been accomplished. power surreys. 

From my knowledge of the Madras Presidency, I am of opinion that there are 
great possibilities of developing hydro-electric power schemes, if the natural resources 
of the country were to be thoroughly investigated and reported on by experts. 

Taking into account what has been done in this direction in Mysore and in 
Bombay, not to mention other schemes on a smaller scale in other parts of India, 
there ought to be no great difficulty in raising the necessary capital, if schemes are 
properly worked out and suitably put before the public. 

A supply of electric energy at cheap rates would naturally have a beneficial effect 
upon industrial development especially in the Madras Presidency where coal is so 
•expensive. 

The only criticism I have to make is that it is difficult to obtain information Koreet departmant. 
quickly regarding timber for industrial purposes. 

Some while ago, in connection with a pencil factory which my company were 
contemplating starting we had great difficulty in obtaining precise and definite in- 
formation as to the quantity of timber which we could obtain and the rate which we 
would have to pay for it. 

I have no personal complaint to make regarding competition of Jail industries, Jail oompetitioB. 
but I know of many firms who complain bitterly about it. 

My complaint is that Public Works Department Stores and Workshops compete 
with private Engineering Firms like the Beehive Foundry, Messrs. Massey & Co.’s 
Works and our own Eeliance Foundry and Engineering Works. 

I understand that the Indian Engineering Association are bringing this matter 
to the notice of the Commission and I will therefore say nothing further save that I 
think that competition of this kind is most undesirable. 

Regarding an industry in which I am actively concerned and engaged, viz., the General, 
manufacture of Portland Cement, I would suggest that Government should assist 
matters in connection with the supply of the most important raw material which is 
used namely, lime shells. 

In Madras shells used for the manufacture of lime are excavated from certain 
areas which belong to Government. 

These areas are periodically put up to auction with the result that one can 
never be sure what one will have to pay. 

During the last ten yearg, very largely on account of the auction evil, the 
price of shells in Madras has practically doubled and although I have laid the whole 
case before Government very fully indeed, they have up to now actually done nothino- 
to help us beyond promising to look into the matter and try to devise a scheme to 
put right what they see is a real grievance. 

It seems to me that this is an obvious case in which Government should forthwith 
•assist a local industry by supplying raw materials on reasonably favourable terms or at 
any rate at a fixed price for a long period of years. 

My experience suggests to me a large number of new industries for which India 
seems peculiarly suited on account of its resources in raw materials, labour and 
market, but I would here mention only a few namely : — 

(a) Wood distillation. 

(b) The manufacture of alkalies. 

(cj The manufacture of drugs. 

(d) The manufacture of railway plant and rolling stock, textile and mill ma- 
chinery and machine tools. 

Although I understand that the fiscal question and the evil results of emigration 
are outside the scope of the Commission’s enquiry, I venture to put on record that, 
in my opinion, it is almost impossible for these things to be overlooked if the industriai 
development of India is to make rapid progress. 
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Finally, I would like to say once more tLat in my opinion if Government really^ 
means to encourage industries, it must be prepared to spend money reasonably freely 
without expecting results too soon. 

In plain language I would recommend that Government should either do th®- 
]ob thoroughly or leave it alone I 


Oral Evidence, 22nd January 191T. 

.1/r. C. E. Low. — Q. With reference to what you say about financing agencies, to what 
extent do banks go into the accounts and general arrangements of the class of concern 
that they would be likely to finance at present? — A. I should say that the Bank of 
Madras — the only bank that I have experience of here — would be the only bank which 
deals with this sort of scheme and would go into the scheme very thoroughly. 

Q. When you say “ this sort of scheme ” what do you mean ; my question had 
reference to the ordinary sort of proposition that is put up at present by managing agent 
firms of repute? — .4. In the case of big firms like Binny & Co. I don’t think the bank. 
would bother very much, as if a man like Sir Clement Simpson considered that a 
project was sound, there would not be much difficulty in the bank satisfying them- 
selves that it was and they would finance as far as the Act allowed. 

(L Going a step further than that, supposing a proposition is put forward by a. 
concern which is not backed by a house of some repute, so that they could take 
things for granted, but at the same time the scheme looks promising, and they decide 
to go into it. to what extent do they go into it, and by what means? — A. They do not 
finance bricks and morfar and machinery ; they are precluded by the Bank Act : 
they can onlj'- finance stocks, 

Q. Will they provide working capital of that kind to a show that was going to start 
but had not actually started? — A. It depends of course ; but they might in certain circum- 
stances. 

Q. What steps would they take, and what agency would they employ, to assure 
themselves that it was all right? — .4. They would probably write to their local agent. 
The latter would go to the concern i*^self and see what the value of the land and build- 
ing and machinery was and what sort of people they were. Then the bank would 
finance up to a 20 per cent margin. The borrower’s godowns are locked up and the 
keys kept in charge of the bank’s agent. 

Q. That is to say, their investigation would be a business investigation, not n 
technical one? — A. Yes, business and accounts. 

Q. Of course an accountant would go through their books? — A. Yes. 

0. Yo bank in this country, as far as you know, has any agency for making 
technical investigations? — A, Not as far as I know. 

Q. Supposing we had, as you suggest, either industrial banks, or industrial sides to 
existing banks, and it was suggested to them that they should finance a proposition 
which had been approved by the Government Department of Industries — I mean a 
properly constituted Department of Industries — do you think that the banks would be 
prepared to rely on the opinion and report of the Government Department of Indus- 
tries, or would they require some expert technical agency of their own? — A. They might 
possibly do so, but not necessarily if there were a well-constituted Department of In- 
dustries and a Board ; they would possibly have more faith in the man they appoint 
theni'-elves, but it would be rather difficult for that man to be an expert in everythinff 

0. It would be practically impossible, unless they confined themselves to one or two 
industries? — .1. I think so. If they were dealing through the local Department of 
Industries who were in touch with the Imperial department, they could workin? 
together, get expert opinion on almost any subject, and having got that and having goim 
into the accounts, they would then be able to say whether they were justified in financin?^ 
the concern or not. ° 

O. Supposing a concern was started on its own, without the imprimatw of the De- 
paitnient of Industries, and the bank had occasion to ask for the services of one of 
thest' ex])erts, do you think that that perhaps might tend to give confidence in the 

Government agency by having experience of working with it on its own account? A. 1 

think so. 

0. With reference to the question of land policy ; you recommend that whenever 
a new industry is started. Government should by every means in its power assist in 
obtaining an absolutely clean title for land taken up by the industrialist. Is that a 
serious difficulty in this presidency? — A. Oh yes, I know lots of cases ; my own company- 
for instance has been worried in all sorts of ways, because when some of its concerns 
were started, sufficient effort was not made to get an absolutely clean title from the 
beginning. 
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Q. Is that because of peculiar proprietary or tenancy rights, or from a defect in the 

— -4., They vary so much in diSerent parts of the Presidency. Un the West Coast, 
land is held under a most extraordinary set of rules which do not obtain here. They 
vary in different parts of the presidency, and are very complicated and difficult to 

understand. . t 

Q. This is a difficulty which is felt more or less acutely in different parts of India 
sometimes on account of the Government Tenancy Law and sometimes because of the 
way in which the law has been utilised by the public. Obviously it would be out of 
the question for any man who wanted to start an industry to come along and ask 
Government assistance in this respect, because 50 U must have some preliminary in- 
vestigation as to the man’s bcna tides, because otherwise it would be an opportunity 
for blackmail? — A. Assuming you got the hona fides, I don’t see why the local officer, 
or whoever it may be, should not look into the ques+ion and help the man, once he 
established the fact that he was a hona fide would be industrialist. 

Q. You could have the honei fides of the proposition investigated by the provincial 
Department of Industries? — A. Yes, and they would have to go to the land officials. 

Q. I mean as regards the industry itself, they would investigate that first of all? — 
L4, Yes. 

Q. If they gave it a clean certificate, then you would say Government should go to 
fairly considerable lengths ? — A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Would you recommend an extension of the existing Land Acquisition Act? — 
A. Yes, I would, if it is feasible. 

Q. How do you think that would be regarded by the public ; do you think it would 
la? resented by any large class of people? — .4. It is difficult to say. 

Q. You speak of the training of apprentices ; these apprentices work for you, say 
for not less than two years ; what sort of employment could you then put them 
oji to? — A. They can get on quite well ; they rise to he foremen or supervisors. They 
might rise to anything. We have cases of men who have risen to be managers. 
When they first join they are put on to any odd job which entails hard work! 

Q. What does it amount to in pay? — 4. A man who had done well during his 
two years would start from anything like 8 to 12 annas pei day or more if he were 
worth it. 

Q. What type of man is the apprentice when he comes to you ; what has he had 
in the way of education ? — A. Yerv little education practically, no education at all, 
some men make good fitters. 

Q. These are men of the fitter type generally? — A. Yes. In jute mills, we find jungly 
people do better. If a man’.s father has been a weaver or spinner, or whatever il may 
be, his son comes into the mill and works two years without pay. He would, however, 
t)e much better if he had received education. 

Q. These men do actually rise in practice to pretty decent jobs? — .4. Yes, quite 
decent jobs. I have one man within my knowledge in Madras who has risen from 
being a switch-board attendant to manager of a rice mill on Rs. 350 per month, but. 
he was a very exceptional man, and you could not take him as a standard 

Q. Was he a man who had worked as an overseer? — A. Yes, on electric tramways. 
He had been an inspector. We only get a few of these men. and I wish we could get’ 
more. Generally men educated in Boniliay are well .spoken of. 

Q. You state the qualifications of the Director of Industries, and admit the 
difficulty of getting men of that type. You say “ if Government- offer a suitable 
salary, I have little doubt that the right men will be fortlicoming.” What would 
you consider you would get a man like that for? — 4. Rs. 2,500 a month, rising to 
Rs. 3,500 a month, or something like that. 

Q. I am not quite clear about what your idea is as to the relation of the provincial 
Government to tbe local Department of Industries and the Imperial Department of In- 
dustrial Experts. How does the provincial Government come in ? In some things you want 
the provincial department to be in direct foucli with the Imperial department? — 4. I 
think that all three j^arties ought to be in touch. This is a rough idea. The Director 
gets a scheme in his head, and works it out fully after going into everything as far 
as he can. He then -puts it before an Advisoiw Hoard which consists partly of Gov- 
ernment officials, and ])artly of business men. They go into it and say it ie feasible, 
or it is not. Assuming they recommend it in a particular case, the Local Govern- 
ment may pos.sibly have some little doubt in spite of the Board having recommended 
it, and they might want some further opinion or advic -. They are at libeity to refer 
to the Imperial department, or they could direct the Director of Industries to do so. 
They should all work in close and intimate touch. 

Q. Close contact sometimes creates a ceitain amount of friction ; supposing — as it 
may very well be the case — the Imperial department had a very decided idea that a 
certain thing was a good proposition, and the Local Government did not like it ; 

• 6 
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which was going to cany the day? — J.. You come hack to the fundamental idea of who 
holds the purse strings ; the Local Government have got to pay ; you cannot eliminate 
them ! 

Q. Yo difficulty would arise unless the Imperial department were in a position to 
move the Government of India to press the Local Government about it? — A. Quite so. 

Q. The point is, should the Local Government’s opinion on a point of that sort, 
after having evervbody’s views before it, be more or less final ; is it desirable to have 
free interference on the part of the Government of India in cases like this or not? — 4. 

It is rather difficult to answer your question without having a specific case before - 
me. I can imagine a case in which the opinion of the Local Government being final, 
might not be at all desirable. 

Q. In things of Imperial importance, like the manufacture of aluminium ?— 4 . 

Yes. 

Q. But in a .^mall show, do you think that the Local Government should hold the 
day? — 4. Yes, I think so, generally speaking. 

Q. That is to say things should be run pretty much on existing lines ; you don’t 
want any special departure from existing relations between the Imperial and Local 
Governments in this respect? — 4. Xo, except that I think it as well that there should 
be as little non-expert interference as jrossible. 

Mr. 4. Chatterton. — Q. You state that you have had considerable experience of 
training apprentices in connection with the engineering works belonging to your 
firm? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Does that apply also to the other factories under the control of your firm? — 4. 

It does. 

Q. Have you apprentices in the jute mills? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Is it on the engineering side or the textile side? — -4. The textile side. 

ft. Have you got them in the rice mills too? — 4. Yes, we have a few of themn 
in each of the concerns. 

Q. Including the pottery at Bangalore? — A. Not the pottery at Bangalore. We 
used to have them there, but the place is now run on contract. 

Q. Were you a member of the Committee which was appointed to consider the 
question of indu.strial education? — 4. I was. 

Q. Did you approve of the scheme that was put up to the Madras Government? — 

-1. No, Sir Clement Simpson and I put in a dissenting minute. 

Q. I am referring to an earlier scheme than that ; one for the establishment of 
apprentices in the engineering works in the northern part of Madras. The apprentices 
Avere to be given stipends by the Government, and the Government was to build a 
small technical school somewhere in the neighbourhood, so that these apprentices could 
get technical education. Were you on that Committee? — 4. Yes. 

Q. And you did not approve of it? — 4. I did. I thought you meant the last 
Committee to which I make reference in my report, 

Q. Do you think that this method of training artisans, etc., is preferable to the 
establishment of industrial schools at various places which are not worked under 
factory conditions? — .4. I certainly think so, I think the more they work under 
practical factory conditions, the better. 

Q. Have you had much to do Avith tlie Department of Industries in Madras, in con- 
nection with the development of industries here? — 4. Yes, I have been in intimate 
touch with it for many years noAv. 

Q. I understand you are associated Avith the Department of Industries in a 
scheme for making lime bricks. AA-hich is being carried out in Amur Cemenl Works^ — 

'A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us under what conditions that scheme worked? — 4. The arrange- 
ment is roughly this, that the plant was purchased by GoA’ernment and erected at our 
Cement Works. We were to supply the raw materials consisting of sand and lime 
at cost price, and Government were to erect the plant and run it for a y^ar, at the 
end of Avhich time, if we came to the conclusion that the proposition was a com- 
mercial one, we Avere to haA*e the first refu.sal of the plant ; in other words, we were at 
liberty to take it over at the price Government had paid for if, but owing to the 
way in which the plant has been run, aac have come to no conclusion whatever, and 
at the present moment it is shut down altogether. 

Q. Shut down permanently or temporarily ?— 4 . I believe temporarily. Govern- 
ment have sent a man to get hold of the details as to Avhat ought to be done. They 
have sent the Assistant Director of Industries to Colombo to investigate. It might 
be taken as an example of how Government should not proceed to pioneer industries ! 

Dr. E. Hopkinnon. — Q. You .suggest that the presidency banks, such as the Bank of 
Madras, should haA-e an industrial side supported bv Government and worked in con- 
junction with the local Department of Industries. You have told us that the constitu- 
tion of the Presidency Banks should be altered in order to permit of their financing 
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industrial concerns? — A. It would have to be. The present rules under wbich they work 
are such that they could not advance money for what I call bricks, mortar and machi- 
nery. They could only advance money to finance stocks. 

Q. Is it your idea that the funds of the bank should be available for this purpose? — 
A. It is a Government bank ; it is only a matter of opening a new department with a 
new side to it. 

Q. You propose to use the deposits for the purpose? — -A. I do not mean public 
mone}’ : it . would be purely Govenment money. That is more a question for Sir 
Bernard Hunter to answer. My proposal is that the banks, by whatever means 
they find convenient, should supply the funds to finance Industries to a much wider 
extent than they do now, provided they are given a clean bill of health by the 
Department of Industries. 

Q. Have you considered how that should be worked? — A. No, I have not. 

Q. You have not compared this .suggestion which you have made with the sug- 
gestion that there should be separate industrial banks? — A. My idea was, in suggesting 
Presidency Banks, that it was a sort of semi-Government bank, and without going 
into the details of the subject on which I am not an expert, I simply laid down’ 
roughly the idea I had for making finance available for sound concerns. I did not go 
into banking details nor am I competent to do so. 

, Hon' hie Sir B. N. Mookerjee. — Q. The Presidency Banks are not Government 
banks? — A. They are semi-Government banks. 

Q. Government has no control over the management of the banks? — A. The 
Public Debt Office is at the bank. 

Q. That has nothing to do with the banking? — A. I know that they are controlled 
by a Chairman and Board of Directors. 

Dr. E. Hophinson. — Q. Would they not object to your scheme? — A. I don’t see 
why they should. We have started a co-operative scheme in the Tanjore district 
for people who mill paddy. They can obtain money on reasonable terms. I do not 
see why it should not go further. 

Q. The reason why the Presidency Banks Avovld object is that the security would 
be deficient? — .fl. Then Government would have to step in and risk something. 

Q. Do you mean that Government should back the Presidency Banks? — A. In 
so far as this particular difficulty is concerned, yes. 

Q. I think your proposal is more far-reaching? — A. It is simply an idea, the 
details of which I am not competent to work out. 

Q. You suggest the need of a hydro-electric power survey for the whole of India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you yourself, within your personal experience, found the need of such 
a survey ; have you eA’er had occasion to look out for water power, and not known 
where to find it? — A. Yes. 

Q. Such a survey would be a very expensive matter ; do vou think that the 
Government of India would be justified in attempting It? — A. 1 think they would, 
judging by the concerns which are already established and doing so well, such as 
the Cauvery scheme^ and the Bombay scheme. The Jhelum scheme is not doing 
so Punjab, but that Avas badly thought out and put through in the 

beginning. I was not thinking so much of big places like Calcutta and Bombay. 
There are small places like Ootacamuud where it might be possible to generate electric 
energy and convey it down to Coimbatore which is an industrial centre. It is a 
great blessing in Bangalore. They get their energy there under half a anna per unit. 
We pay at our Madras Cement Works 1.10 annas per unit. 

Q. There is no doubt labout the advantage of hydro-electric power, but what I 
want to get at is the advantage of a hydro-electric power survey ; is it really in the 
interests of the country that a large sum should be spent in carrying that out, or 
should it be left to private enterprise?—*!. I don’t think so. I think we have seen 
enough of things being left to themselves, and it is time Government stepped in 
and stared things up. People would then say there is power actuallv available in 
such and such a spot, and if we can start a factory near that spot, we would o-et our 
energy at so mucli per unit. I think it is most important. ° 

Q. Do you know what has been done in countries like Norwav and Sweden?— G. 

I could not tell you but in Switzerland every little town has its liAffiro-electric scheme. 

I actually rarried one out for the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam at 
Shillong. We built some weirs, took the lowest rainfall, etc. We got a roimh idea 
what power was available. ” 

Q. How long did that survey take? — A. About five months, and I was doino- 
other work as well. 

Q. How many surveyors had you?— A. I had a party of 40 people, including 
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Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. You say, “ I would advocate that the Railway 
Board should be approached by the Indian Industrial Commission to see if some remedy 
cannot be found tor the existing difficulties.” It is not your idea that there should 
be a separate wagon company? — .4. Yes, if it will supply wagons. If they have not 
got the money, there is an end of it, but if it is simply a question of making the wagons, 
the wagons can be made out here. The value of Government stores imported into India 
every year was so astonishing that I could hardly believe it, viz.. Us. 684 millions 
last year. Probably one-third of that consists of things that could be made out here. 
I recently saw the wagons that Burn & Co. are making. 

Q. They were all made of imported material? — zl. Yes, but Tata’s people are going 
to roll plates before very long and they roll sections now. 

Q. But up to now it is done with imported material? — A. Yes. I don’t quite 
follow your question. 

Q. Some of the witnesses suggested to us that there should be a wagon company? — 
'A. Burn & Co., are for the time being a wagon company. They make wagons which 
the railway companies buy. 

Q. What I mean is — suppose a certain company keep in stock, say 200 wagons 
ready at Howrah or Allahabad, and any people wanting wagons, would hire them? — 
A . T had not thought of any hiring scheme. 

President. — (f. You have not met Sir R. N. Mookerjee’s point. You said that 
” excellent wagons can be made and are made in India, and yet there is always a 
shortage.” Put the sentence the other way, “ excellent wagons can be made and are 
made in England, and yet there is a shortage.” What difference does it make whether 
you put ‘‘ in India ” or “ in England.” Have you got a definite proposal to make 
with reference to the making of wagons in India?— .4. The Railway Board should be 
approached to see if the Government have not got any money to spare to encourage 
wagon making in India. 

Hon’hle Sir R. N . Mookerjee. — Q. That is a financial question ; and has nothing to 
do with whether Bum & Co., or anyone else are making wagons? — A. True, but my 
object is to try to get more wagons, by some means or other and at the present moment 
especially every effort should, I think, be made to encourage wagon building in India. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulhhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. In regard to apprentices, you bind them 
for two years and do you pay them anvthing? — A. Nothing. 

Q. Then after being apprenticed for two years what pay do you start them on? — 
A. It depends on the particular man ; a man may get Re. 1 or As. 12 per day or more 
^cordinff to his worth. 

Q. W’hat are these apnrentices ; do they learn something or work like common 
workmen? — A. They work like common workmen, assisting in the shops. 

Q. Do you think if you had an institution like the Yictoria Technical Institute 
in this presidency you would get the students to go there? — A. It is rather difiScult 
to say. Most people here like to be vakils and talkers rather than workers! 

Q. DonT they get employment here? — .4. Yes. They get employment. That is why 
we are so thankful when we get any of these men from Bombay or elsewhere. Two 
or three of the best men I have were Tanjore people who went to Bombav to be trained. 

President. — Q. Do you think that if we had a similar institution run on similar 
lines in this presidency, it would be succesTul? — A. Yes. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulhhoy Currimhhoy . — Q. Then about the Board of Industries, you 
say it should consist also of ” Two members nominated by the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce.” You mean one from the English Chamber and one from the Indian 
Chamber? — A. I was not thinking of the Indian Chamber, but I would have no objection 
to one from each Chamber. 

Q. Then at the beginning of your note you say that ever so many private com- 
panies run by Indians have been ruined solely because the proprietors spent more 
time in quarrelling with one another than in attending to their business? — A. I have 
had examples of that within my own experience. 

Q. Tliey quarrel when their management is bad ; or do they commence from the 
beginninsr? — A. I don’t specify whether it is in the beginning. 

Q. My point is this ; I want to know whether they quarrel over the management 
of the concern, because every man Avho is engaged in the. concern wants to manage it, 
or what? — .4. Yes, they won’t leave it to anyone or trust each other, hence the quarrels. 

Sir F. IT. StPirart. — Q. Are you a director of the Bank of Madras? — A. No. 

Q. Doe-; Government appoint any director to the Bank of Madras? — A. I could not 
tell you, but T think not. 

Q. Veu «ay it is partly a Government bank? — A. I always so regarded it. I may be 
wronn-. in v-ew of what Dr. Honkinenn has said. It is generally regarded as a concern 
in which Governm.ent is very much in+erested. 
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Q. WLen <lie Bank of Madras advances money to finance stocks, it still wants two 
names? — d.. Yes. Except in special cases. 

■ Tliat limits the number of people who can get that assistance? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would you propose to alter that, if you had an industrial side to the bank? — 
A. I think so. I deliberately did not say so because I am not an expert in banking. I 
think however the whole Bank Act might be modified and made more elastic. 

Q. You say, “ In my opinion, pioneer factories should be closed if, after expert 
technical and commercial investigation, it is shown conclusively that they cannot be 
successfully run on commercial lines, and they should be handed over to private capita- 
lists or companies as soon as a new industry {and not one 'particular factory) has been 
well and firmly established.” Do you mean that one particular factory would not 
necessarily prove the case? — A. I mean that there should be no hurry in handing over 
a pioneer factory, thp idea being to establish industrie.s. My theory is that one factoiy 
does not make an industry. Government should not be in a hurry to close up, hoping 
that other factories would start. Yow factories could lienefit by the experience wiiich 
was gained in the original factor^’, and especially by getting trained men. 

Q. There would have to be a business side from the very beginning ; do you think it 
would be a good thing if Government went to business people and said “ You do tlie 
business part of it and we shall supply the financial and expert aid ” ; or do you think 
Government should do it all? — A. I think Government should do it all if they get the 
right men. The whole thing depends upon getting the right man for Director ot 
Industries. 

Q. With reference to your proposal regarding the Board of Industries you have 
qualified your answer to a certain extent by saying you would put in one member from 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce. Why do you suggest the President of the Corpora- 
tion of Madras? — A. Because I think he would be a very useful man to have in the Board, 
especially in connection with property and leases. Such a man is almost invariably 
a picked man of good general experience. 

Q. In regard to your qualifications for the Director ; don’t you think that is a 
“ Council of Perfection ” ; will you have any chance of getting .such a man? — A. You 
must have an ideal to strive after. 

Q. Do you say that the pay should be Rs. 2,500? — A. You would not get a suitable 
man for less. 

Q. Do you think it would answer at all to have a sort of seiwice from which these 
men should be recruited, on the same lines as the Imperial Customs Service ; would that 
help to attract them? — A. It might! I wotxld however sooner have men who had been 
through the practical side in commercial concerns. 

Q. But they would be worth a lot of money by that time? — A. I dare say they would. 
If_ Government is not going to spend money freely, it is not worth while doing anv- 
thing at all. I don’t see how he would get as good a training as on the lines I haw 
laid down. 

Q. Have you got four Men^bers of the Executive Council here? — A. Yes, the 
Governor and three Members. The Governor has a portfolio himself. 

Q. About monographs and bulletin.s on industrial development, would it help to 
publish them in the vernacular in this presidency where there is a much wider knowl- 
edge of English? A. I think so, because many of the industrial people cannot read or 
write anything except in their own language. 

Q. Could any particular use be made of the vernacular press in that way ; would 
they print short articles? — A. I think so. 

Q. That would distribute the information more widely? — A. Yes. I think that is 
quite sufficient, in addition to these bulletins. 

Q. With reference to Government competition with private enterprise, have you got 
any specific instance that you would like to give us in confidence? — A. Yes. T will 
give one in confidence. 

(Witness subsequently sent a specific instance which is confidential) 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—Q. You speak here of the difficulty of raising 
capital from Indiaqs,. and you attribute it to the lack of business knowledge and ilie 
distrust of their fellow men ? — A . That is my opinion. 

• « think that if a Bureau of Information were established, which supplied 

information to the public regarding' the possibilities of commercial enterprises that 
would improve matters?— A. I think that would be a help. I suggest ,‘^omethino- of the 
sort in mv no^e. ' ® 

Q. And you say that if people knexv that Government were taking a paternal, prac- 
tical and financial interest in the promotion rf industries, you have little doubt that 
capiffil would he readily forthcoming. Is that the crwr of the whole matter so far 
as the Government is concerned ?— A . Mv opinion is that capital would be found if the 
people saw that Government was really taking an interest. 
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(>. The particular form in which this could be done is a matter of detail, but th&- 
nui in" point is that the people should see that the Government is taking a practical 

interest in promoting industries? — A. Quite so. , • i .i, j. • 

Q. You sav about pioneer factories, that Government should make it clear that their 
policy is to promote industrial prosperity generally, and not the individual prosperity 
ot any particular concern. How would j’’Ou wish it to be done A. What I meant to 
convey was this, that Government should not purchase things from one of their own 
pioneer factories, unless the quality and the price of the article fully justified it. 
They should not show anv favour thereby making it clear that they don’t want to 
establish one model factory only but a new industry ; one factory to help— a parent 
factory for other factories to spring from. 

t>. Should the Government pioneer factory be regarded as a rival to any concern? — 
A. I would avoid competition as far as possible, except in special cases. Healthy com- 
petition is sometimes good. If Government had all the latest machinery, they might 
he able to turn out things better than any other factoiy that was not keeping things 
up-to-date ; but as a general rule there .should be an absence of competition. 

Q. Except to keep up a high standard? — -4. Yes. 

Q. You suggest the creation of an industrial side to the Presidency Banks. If there 
is anv diffictdtv felt in creating an industrial side to the Presidency Banks, would not 
your object be served if a separate institution was established? — A. I only suggested the 
Presidencv Bank because I thought it was a semi-Government concern. 

Q. The Government help it with a great deal of money without interest — 70 lakhs 
and more and it is the bank in which Government makes its own deposits. But it may 
]'e that as it is constituted under the Act it cannot support indu.strial enterprises in the 
sciue in which you want it to do ; but your object would be gained if a separate bank 
was started and supported by Government. If Government put some of its money 
into the new bank and guaranteed interest up to 4 or 5 per cent that would show 
to the public that Government was taking an interest in the bank. Do you think 
then that the public would subscribe to the funds of the bank ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Wouhl you recommend the issuing of debentures? — A. Yes, I think that is a 
good idea. 

Q. Would you have branches of this bank in the different districts of the provinces, 
in iudustrial centres ; or do you think one bank at the capital of the Presidency would 
be sufficient? — .4. I have got an idea that branches would be good ; but this is a question 
that a banker could answer better than I could. I think branches would be desirable 
as far as I know. 

Q. You say that the fee which the Government should charge for the services of their 
expert should be determined by its proportion to the financial position of the company 
or individrral to whom the expert is lent? — .4. I meant that more to refer to private 
individuals. Supposing a man has a good idea in his head, and he comes along to 
the Director of Industries and asks for his assi.stance or the loan of an expert and he 
shows that he is really a poor man. If a heavy fee Avere suggested, it might put him off. 

Q. So your object is that the fee should be reasonably small in the case cf small 
industries, but you do not advocate a heavy fee in the case of any industry? — A. No, i 
do not. 

Q. You suggest demonstration factories for cotton seed and other oil pressing and 
high grade jaggery factories, but don’t you think that if the Director of Industries 
intere.sted himself in these, and published information showing- how these could be 
made profitable, private capital would 1>e forthcoming to take up these enterprises? — 
-4. It might, but if he actually set up a factory to work, a really up-to-date jaggerjr 
making plant, for instance and if people could see how economically jaggery could 
. be made with modern machineiy, I feel confident that there would be a great future 
before it. 

Q. And there would be no loss to the Government? — A. I don’t see why there should 
be any loss. 

Q. You suggest that wheneA'er a new industi-A’ is started. Government should, by 
every means in its power, assist in obtaining an absolutely clean title for land taken 
up 1)V the industriali.st? It mpy not be within the power even of Government to 
guarantee that but are there not plots l>eIonging to Government leases of which could 
be gh'en for industrial purposes? — A. An extension of the Land Acquisition Act might be 
made, by which GoA'einment could, if necessary, step in and help the budding in- 
dustrialist to get hold of land with a clean title. 

Q. Eemember that the interests of private owners have to receive full consideration, 
and that there may be legal difficulties which cannot be got over. Is there not sufficient 
land belonging to Government in Madras Avhich could be leased to industrialists? — 
A . I am not in a position to give you an an.swer that is worth very much. 

Q. You say that very little has been done in your experience to improve the effici- 
enrv and skill of Indian labourers. Why is it ; is it because the matter has not 
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-received attention or is there any difficulty in the way of taking steps to improve their 
efficiency? — d.. I could not tell you why no steps have been taken. My experience is 
that Indian workmen are extremely good if they are handled properly. 

il. Have you found that lack of elementary education is an obstacle to their progress ? 
— d. Yes, very greatly so. 

il. In your opinion, if they had received some elementary education, they would be 
more efficient workmen? — d. I am sure of it, they could rise to greater things and be 
much more useful. 

Q. Do you think that factories would be willing to bear the expense of starting 
schools if Government rendered some aid? — d. I don’t see whj^ not. The Buckingham 
.and Carnatic Mills have already started and other mills, in my opinion, would be 
willing also. 

Q. The great bulk (jf the men whom you emplo}' in your mills practically know no 
English and even those who do know would not be able to profit by lectures in 
English? — d. Yo, they know so little. 

Q. You think that lectures in the vernacular would be appreciated by them? — d. 
That is what they tell me. The other day the Director of Industries sent round a notice 
that trade schools were going to be started in Madras and asked me to see how many' 
men I could send along. I went round personally to our two local concerns, the Cement 
Works and Engineering Works, and asked the men if they would go. They said, no, 
they would not go. The three objections they raised are those I have written down 
and with which I fully concur. 

Q. I suppose you "are aware that a knowledge of English is much more widely spread 
in Madras than in any other province in India and yet it has not touehed the labour- 
ing classes? — .4. Hot the skilled mistree. 

Q. Hor do you think that a knowledge of English will be so widespread among the 
people that instruction could be given to workmen through it? — .4. I think it will be a 
long time before they knew enough English to understand lectures. 

Q. You advocate then that in all these industrial and trade schools the medium of 
instruction should be the vernacular? — .4. Yes, undoubtedly. 

Q. Eegarding the training of the supervising and technical staff, you say that the 
Engineering College in Madras aims at turning out men more suitable for the Public 
Works Department than for commercial factories or mills? — .4. That is niy experience. 

Q. That is why you have got to go to Hombay to get your supervising staff? — A. 

Yes 

Q. You think then that if there was a technical college started here, many of the 
young men who now flock to law will be diverted to industry? — -4. That is my idea. 

Q. What is your opinion about the physique of the working men You employ ; is it 
fairly good? — -4. As judged by the standard of the English workman it is very poor. 

Q. What do you ascribe it to ; poor feeding? — .4. The whole of their conditions are 
bad ; they are brought up under bad conditions, hygienic, mental and moral. 

Q. Do you think that they earn sufficient wages to have sufficient food to eat? — 
rl. In many cases, no ; I think their lot is pretty hard. 

Q. I have been struck by the poor condition of the labouring men here ; that is why 
I asked you? — A. They don’t compare favourably with the Punjabee. 

Q. You think that if they earned more wages, they would probably spend more on 
eating? — .4. They might spend more on drinking as well. That is the trouble. They 
are very fond of the bottle down here. 

Q. Is that evil growing? — A. I could not tell you. I know a lot of my best men are 
toddy drinkers. They spend a lot of their money on liquor. 

Q. Do you find this evil growing only where there is a toddy shop in the vicinity of 
the mill? — A. It makes a considerable difference. I got an arrack shop shut up near 
our jute mill and it has had a somewhat good effect. 

Q. I learnt recently that the Alliance Mill in Calcutta took care to have liquor 
shops removed to a distance and it had a good effect. Don’t you think if you kept 
toddy shops away from the factories that the men are likely to give a better account 
of themselves? — A. I think it is qiiite the thing to remove them I have actually done 
so in one or two cases. 

<?. It seems rather cruel that these men should have temptation placed in their way? 

Yes, they come out tired, the toddy shop is close bv and thev walk in. It is an 
unnecessary temptation. . 

Q. You think that the expenditure which may be necessitated by the recommenda- 
tions you have made will be nothing compared with the advance to greater industrial 
development? — A. Yes, that is the muihth of the whole thing! 

Q. In rega^ Advisorj- Board which you have suggested, you have said, in 

Mswer to Sir Eazulbhoy, that one of the members nominated by the Chamber of 

Commerce may be one nominated by the Indian Chamber ; are vou in favour of that^ 

A. Yes. 
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Q. In addition to that don’t you think that as Indian industries will be conoeruod, 
wo should have more Indians on this Eoaid, in order to represent the Indian side for 
consideration and support Y — -4 . There are only five members. 

Q. Can you not increase the number? — A. I don’t think you want an unwieldy 
Board. 

Q. Do you think seven would be too many? — A. JIo, I dare say, not. My great point 
in regard to this Beard is to get the right men. 1 am thinking of the five men that 
I have in my mind’s eye. You mean that there should be two extra men who should 
be Indians? I had not thought of that. 

Q. You know, after all, Indians are carrying on a great deal of business? — A. Un- 
• ioubtedly. but not so much here. If it were in Bombay, it would be different. 

Q. But you think it would be desirable from the point of view of Indian trade and 
commerce that there should be more Indians on the Board? — 4.. Yes. If you extend 
the thing to .seven, and have three Indians out of a total of seven members, I would 
have ji!) objecttion It might in.spiie more confidence and draw out more Indian 
capital. 

Q. 1 see you are in favour of a college of commerce. Do I understand you to say 
ibat such a college would help to promote a knowledge of business? — No. I am not 
particularly in favour of a college of commerce. I don’t think men will learn any- 
thing iu a piactical way as they would in a business house itself. 

Q. Ycfh know that the export and import trade of India goes up to about three 
hundred crores find that the goods exported pa.ss through Indian hands. Banking too is 
largely done by Indians except in the big banks, the Presidency Banks and others. In 
view of all that, don’t you think that a regular business training, such as is given in 
indu.strially advanced countries in the West, would be very helpful in promoting 
busines, habits? — 4. There we come again to the question of a man serving his appren- 
ticeshij) ivhetl'ci he does that in otti. or under practical conditions. 

Q. There is the theoretical find the practical part of training. Y'ou certainly want 
that the man who has to receive practical training -houbl also be well groiiiuPd in the 
Theoretical part, i.e., the principles which underlie the business, and that can be best 
imparted iu college.s rather than in offices?— 4. Yes, but I would do that in night schools 
or trade .schools rather tlian letting tlie man go for one or two years to a commercial 
college. 

Q. You are thinking of office hands whom yon would recommend to go to night 
schools in the evening. Suppose you started with a better class of educated men : 
suppo.se there was an institution where they could receive this commercial education 
in banking or auditing of accnnnts, etc., things which would give them ideas as to 
how Imsiness is carried on ; suppose you had such an institution and these young men 
were sent there, and afterwards joined your office, would they not be better qualffie’d 
to deal with bnsine.ss? — .1. Thev ought to be. 

Q. From that jioint of view do you think that the establishment of such an institution 
would he desirable? — .1. 1 (jualifv it by saving that it must be extremelv well run. 

Q. You have .said that “ excellent wagons can be made and are made in India and yet 
there is always a shortage.” 1 iinder.sti od you to say that you were struck by the amount 
of money that was .sent out ot the country by importing wagons? — 4. The figure I gave 
was the total Government imporl.s for la<t year. Its. CSO millions. The greater part 
of thfit is Tor railway l■equi^oment^. 

Q. You think that in view of the large imports which have to be made and also in 
view of the need for many more wagons in this country, the Government should en- 
courage tlie building of wagons in this countrv itself? — 4. I do. 

Q. With reference to one of your an.swers regarding the hydro-electric power scheme, 
did 1 understand you to say, in anssver to Dr. ITopkinson, that in view of the advantage 
of having hydrc-electric power made available in indnslries, the expense incurred in 
the survey should be acceptable? — 4. That is my vie'..-, although I agree with Dr. Hop- 
kinson that a very detailed survey will be costly. What is advocated is that a man 
who thoroughly uuderstands what be is doing — such a man as Mr. H. P. Gibbs for 
instance should be put ou to the job and inform the public that such and such a 
hydro-electric power scheme could he started here or there. It would be an induce- 
ment to industrialists, wbo would know wbat their uowei costs would be and thev 
would not have to buy coal. 

Q. You would tbu.s lurn the water that is running to waste at present to verv eood 
use? — 4. That is the idea. 

Q. In concluding your valuable^ote, you refer to the fiscal question and the evil 
results of emigration. The results of emigration are not outside the scope of the 

Commission’s enquiry. Will you kindly fell us bow that evil may be remedied? 

A. Take the Tanjore district. We have got four rice milLs there and wages in tKe Iasi 
ten years hove exactly doubled. 'That is to a very larqp extent due to emigration. 
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Q. To what part of the world do your working men go s' — A. Oh, I think, they go to 
Tiji and Ceylon. I don’t know really, but they go away from the district. 

Q. Do you think il they did not emigrate they would hnd proh table work at home ? — 
A- We are always short of men at our rice mills. We are putting in labour-saving 
devices because we cannot get the men. There are many other evil results ; the 
conditions under which the men are lured away ; they save a little money and are 
robbed before they can return to the country, as everybody knows. 

Q. Very few people realise the evil results of the system ; will you kindly tell us 
something more about it? — A. I know cases in which men have gone abroad and have 
saved some money and come back, and been robbed of it. There are people who make 
an absolute business of robbing them. I was thinking of the Tamil coolie who emi- 
grates from Tanjore. 

Q. By whom is he robbed ; by the man who recruits him? — A. Yes, he is one. He is 
robbed systematically. Then he is robbed as soon as he lands. People lie in wait for 
him ; I don’t mean highway robbery ; I mean by subtlety. 

Q. Have you ever had occasion to speak to some of these men who have returned ? — 
A. Yes. 


Q. Did you find that they were pleased to have come back? — .4. They are very 
glad to come back, a great many of them. 

Q. Do you think that in the interests of Indian industrialism this emigration should 
be discouraged? — A. I hold that very strongly. 

Q You think that the coolies will not l)e sufferers by not being permitted to go 
out? — A. I think so. 

Q. You have said that you prefer not to train artisans in industrial schools ; but in 
view of the difficulty of finding accommodation for a number of young men who wish 
to receive a training in mills or factories, don’t you think that industrial schools 
which have got workshops attached to them will give them all the preliminary 
training? — A. No, I don’t. I went to a college in London and went through a workshop 
course. Afterwards when I served my apprenticeship in a big shop in the Midlands 
I found that I knew nothing. I was no use at all. although the college workshops I 
went to were the finest of their kind in Great Britain. 

Q. Do you think you would have been able to appreciate better what you learned in 
the workshop, if you had not received that training? — A. Possibly, as I had to unlearn 
so much that had been taught me at College. 

Q. You think that theoretical training should be imparted in schools, and should 
be followed by a training in workshops ? — .4 . I do. 

Q. But if there is a workshop properly fitted up with up-to-date machinery, and 
placed under a competent man — which is the essence of it — then that workshop may 
train the artisan very much better than anything at present that vou know of in this 
country?— -A. Assuming that a man can get training in a “ pucca ’’"college workshop, if 
might possibly be better than nothing. My own experience is that the practical in- 
struction usually given in college workshops is an absolute farce. 

President. ~Q. Are you sure that it was better than nothing?— A. It certainly was 
not in my own case. 

Q. You thought that the picture the Pandit put before vou was better than nothing • 
that it may be dangerous ?— A. I would not go so far 'as to sav that it would be 
dangerous but it would be little or no good. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—Q. Would that not depend upon who the man at 
the head was?— A. It may be, but in a college workshop you don’t get a crack on the 
head or kicking into shape such as you would get if vou are serving your time in a 
real workshop ! • ir . 

Q. Suppose you put a man through a school ; let him learn the theorv and the prac- 
tice of that trade as it is taught there ; let him then go to the workshop and receive 
the crack or kick to round him into shape?— A. To keep to the point at' issue, I am not 
in favour of this workshop training in colleges. 

Q- You don’t think that workshops should be attached to industrial schools?— 4 I 
don’t think so. 


You don’t really mean that you found it was no use ; vou found that there was 
something more to be learnt in the workshop?— A. I found that I had not touched the 
fringe of practical work. 


Q. I am sorry that the instruction was so poor? — A. It mav have been my fault but 
that IS mr view, that practical work in these kind of shcKvs is no good. 

refer to the Report of the Committee, in answer to Mr. Chatterton ; has 
mat report been made public? — A. We were rather at cross purposes. There were two 
Committees, and I imsunderstood Mr. Chatterton. The Inst Committee I was on was 
about trade schools. That was what I referred to. 


Q. It is in this report that you and Sir Clement Simpson disagreed 
A. Yes. ^ 


with the rest? — - 
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Q. Alay I know the point on Avhich you disagreed? — A. The main thing was about 
having men to teach who were skilled teachers. 1 hold that a man may be a very good 
man, an engineer or chemist, but he has got to learn how to impart his knowledge to 
other people ; in other words, he has got to learn how to teach. That was one of the 
points. The second was having the instruction given in works or factories as opposed 
to having a special building in the centre of the works and mills. At any rate I 
distinctly remember we put this minute in, dissenting from the other members’ 
opinion. 

Q. What was this other Committee that you refer to? — A. That was some time 
previously and was on industrial education. 

Q. Has that also been published? — A. I believe so ; I think they are all published. 

Presuicnt. — Q. Did you take your diploma, and was it a three years’ course? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. And you served your apprenticeship afterwards? — A. Yes. 

Q. A’ou have been out here for ten years? — A. For 15 years. I have been ten years 
in this presidency. 

Q. Have you managed to pick up the local languages? — A. The coolie languages I 
speak fluently, but I am not a Pandit or scholarly speaker. 

Q. You say that the qualiticaticns of the Director of Industries should be that he 
should have a good knowledge of the province, the people, and the language or langu- 
ages of the province in which he is to be Director of Industries. Do you think this 
ideal can be duplicated anywhere? — A. I think it possibly could. 

Hon hie Sir R. N. Mooierjee. — Q. You consider that the increase of wages among 
labourers in India is mainly due to the emigration outside India? — A. I hold the view 
that emigration is largely responsible for increased wages and shortage of labour in the 
Tanjnre district. I could not say all over India. 

Q. Don't you think that it is a healthy sign that the wages of labourer has been 
increasing? — A. I was merely stating that in my opinion emigration was an evil, as 
anifjiigst other things it has removed a large number of people from this particular 
district. 

Q. I had understood you to say that on account of emigration all the wages in India 
had been doubled? — A. Yo, I did not say this. 

.1/r. C. E. Loic. — Q. Hnder the heading of “ Demonstration factories ” you speak 
about high-grade jaggery factories. Has there been any experience of such factories 
in the Madras Presidency as far as you know? — A. Not as far as I know. 

L’lenidcnt. — Q. With reference to your suggestion that Government should assist you 
in connection with the supph- of lime shells, I don’t see what the point of your complaint 
is about these shells. Who buys the shells during these auctions? — A. The shells are 
excavated in certain areas which are owned by Government. These areas are p.eri- 
odically put up to auction. The result is that we never know what we have got to pay 
for our shells. A few years ago we used to buy shells at Rs. 60 a “ garce ” boat load ; 
now they haA-e gone up to Rs. 120. I don’t say that is entirely due to auction trouble, 
but it is verv largelv so. 

ch It .means that the shells have found a market in other ways? — A. We are the 
biorrest shell people here, but there is nothing to prevent such a thing occurring as occur- 
red at the last auction. A skin merchant went out to gamble and he bid us all up so that 
we paid three time.s as much for the particular shells as had ever been paid before. 

Q. Supposing you had left him with the shells? — A. We could not ; we had to keep 
our raw materials in sight. 

Q. It simply means that you must have another source of supply. The first thing 
to do is to establish your other source of supply? You could not expect Government 
to fence you round until your industry 'vas easy to provide? — A. We supply cement to the 
Public Works Department. There is limestone in Bezwada, we tried using that but 
the cost Avas prohibitive. 

Q. The hide merchant sold you the shells afterwards? — A. No, he simply bid us up. 
He did not secure it. We had to go on bidding. 

0. Supposing you allowed him to buy the shells? — A. He did actuallv buy some 
othei shell-pit areas, and burnt his fingers. Apart from all joking, my idea is that if 
the Commission could get Government to assist us in the supply of our raw materials, it 
would help to promote a local industry. 

Q. You have not convinced us that we should look upon this as a national industry 
in the snm° sense as one that has to be protected? — .1 . First of all, it is the only Cement 
Works in this part of India, and far and away the oldest. It is worked under many 
disadvantages. 

Q. Don’t vou get a price for your cement under present conditions, which warranted 
yrnr outbidding the hide merchant? — .4. This took place before the War. But what is to 
prevent other hide merchants coming out. 
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Q. Tiie only natural way is tkat you should have another source of supply? — 

A. Government has proposed to start a royalty scheme for us. Our lease expires on the 
5th March this year. I have been at work on this business for 18 months, and they 
promised to help us. M e accepted the scheme that was put up and now they say 
“ vou have to wait another year ” because under the rules this royalty scheme can 
onlv be worked with the Land Eevenue people and not the Salt and Abkari. It will 
take another year before this royalty scheme can be worked. For a year we will 
be left and will have to go and bid at an auction on the 5th March. 

0. Why should there be a year? — A. I cannot tell you, but the fact remains. I was 
expecting this royalty scheme to come into force as soon as our lease expired. 

A. Is vour royalty based on the price of your cement? — A. A^o, there is nothing de- 
finitely fixed about that. 

d. In what way will the Government get the benefit of any increased profits? I 
suppose you will have your royalty reduced when you find you are making losses? — 

A. Yes, you mean that royalty should be paid in proportion to the market price ruling? 

Nothing has been settled. 

Q. We cannot hustle that matter in any way. We cannot ver\- well interfere with 
the private affairs of the Local Government that are in progress? — A. The point arises 
under section 10, and that is why I brought it up. 

Hon’ hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. What is the proportion of the cost of the 
shells to its manufacturing cost? — A. Roughly speaking, cement is made of 75 per cent 
of shells and 25 per cent of clay, so that roughly speaking three-quarters of our raw 
material consists of these shells. 

Q. What would be the proportion of the cost of the shells to the total cost of the 
manufactured article? — A. A ton of shells at present costs about Rs. 6 and the total cost 
of a ton of cement including all manufacturing charges is about Rs. 55 the cost of the 
shells is about 11 per cent of the total cost of the finished article or product. 

Q. Has there been any rise in the price of cement during the last four years? — A. 

Yes. on account of the war there has been a great rise. It has very nearly doubled, but 
the manufacturing costs have also increased though not fro rata. 


Witness No. 204. 

R.iO B.\hadtte P. THE.4G.\R.\y.4. Chetti, B..A., Merchant and President, Southern India 

Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Written* Evidence. 


This presidency is industrially very backwaid. We have no manufactures to 
compare with the cotton manufactures of Bombay or the jute manufactures of Cal- 
cutta. Agriculture is almost the exclusive occupation of the people, and the planting 
industiy on the West Coast and over the Ghats is, perhaps, the only industry so far 
organised and scientifically developed: but the industry is mostly owned by Europeans 
who are raising coft’ee, tea, cardamoms, pepper, rubber, etc. "iYe have two weaving 
mills i.i the presidency. If we exclude the Government factories and the railway 
wcrksliops, all that we could show by way of factory organisation is a number of rice 
mills besides cotton-gins and presses. Among minerals we produce only manganese 
in appreciable quantities and to a certain extent mica. We have no facilities for 
the generation of power and we are far away from the coal fields, nor do we enjoy 
the facilities of fine harbours or useful waterways, though in the matter of roads 
and railwavs we must admit we are fairly well supplied. There is no flow of private 
capital for industrial enterprises, and if there is any, it is only for petty industrial 
concerns from the small savings of the middle class population. The wealthy classes 
comprising the zamindars, Guzaratie«, Marwaris, Nattukottai Chetties, and the> 
lawyers generally, look for what they consider safe investments on mortgages of 
lands, houses and jewellery. "With the rates of interest that are easily obtainable, 
money-lending is a very favourite occupation. If industrial enterprises are not under- 
taken, it is because people generally have little faith in the success of such ventures, 
and are afraid to employ borrowed capital on industrial undertakings. .loint-stock 
enterprise for the promotion of industries is also wanting, and we have not a stock, 
share or money market anywhere in the presidency. The educated classes do not 
give anv lead in industrial matters and the present system of public education is too 
exclusively literary, without anv facilities for acquiring technical or useful knowledge 


for a healthy industrial life. Scriptori* and clerical service for a comparatively poor 
remuneration is all that the educated classes wish for and obtain. Our University 
has no provision for higher commercial education. A University man, if he is not a 
Government vservant, is a lawver or la teacher. The hereditarv commercial and 
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industrial rlasses liave generally no pretensions to higher education. An educated 
business man is a rarity here. The only wealth that is produced in the presidency is 
by means of agriculture and the internal and external trade in the enormous quantities 
of food and commercial products that are raised from the land. So far as the 
external trade is concerned, it is generally a few European firms at the principal 
ports that carry on most of the business, with the special transporting and banking 
facilities they lire able to command. Hand-weaying is the only cottage industry’ of 
any importance in this presidency. It has been estimated that there are about 400,000 
ha'nd-lnoms in the presidency, and while the hereditarj- weayers( who are still a 
considerable numbei in the Presidency, sulier from the stress of competition and 
in various other wavs, especially from the want of dyes, the scope for hand-made cloth 
and article' of wear is considerable. 

In any consideration of the industrial and manufacturing possibilities of our 
raw materials, which. I fake it. is the aim and object of this Commission, our oil- 
seeds, which comprise ground-nuts, copra, castors, giugell}', cotton and musturd ; 
oui' raw cotton of which we raise several well-known varieties; our raw hides and 
skins which have an established reputation in foreign markets; our raw sugar, popu- 
larly known as jaggery ; and our fibres, deserve prominent mention. iMearlj' 54 crores 
worth of oil-seeds were exported from this presidency in the last year before the 
war; after a very considerable local consumption of jaggery, about twenty lakhs worth 
of this article was sent mostly to the United Kingdom; including tanned, but un- 
finished. about 4 crores worth of raw hides and skins were sent out of this presidency ; 
and the value of raw cotton exported in the same year was over 3 crores. It is also 
noteworthy that France takes nearly 90 per cent of our ground-nut; Germany was 
taking 73 per cent on an average of our copra : the United Kingdom was likewise 
faking 85 per cent of (air castors and nearly the same percentage of our cotton seeds. 
These are average figures for the last four or five years of the pre-war period. A 
considerable quantity of the local outjnit of jaggery is exported. Similar figures can 
be adduced for our other raw products which are in great demand in foreign markets 
for manufacturing purposes. By a yv.stem of tariffs, which, perhaps. I am precluded 
from urging before this Commission, our raw materials are all welcomed in far distant 
markets, while prohibitory import duties are imposed on corresponding manufactures 
from this country. Out of nearly 300.000 bale.« of cotton produced in the Presidency, 
les« than 45 per cent is consumed hy the local power spindles, hand-spinning having 
almost died out. llefore the war. Germany bought considerable quantities of Madras 
tanned skins sold in the London market for their leather goods and the trade is now 
between the United Kingdom and the United States. These States also divide with 
•Tajiau the trade in hides and .skins raw. Gur export trade in hides and skins is in 
unfinished though tanned goods. Our import figures will show that we are importing 
into thi.s presidency over three crores worth of cotton manufactures ; over a crore worth 
of twist and yarns; nearly hall a crore worth of refined sugar; besides soap, paints, 
leather goods, candles, lioots and shoes; manures and other articles which are made out 
of oui' materials. We have made some attempts iu lift irrigation hy means of oil- 
engines. We liave tried the chrome tanning of leather and the manufacture of alu- 
minium into useful articles of daily use, both of which, however, hav^e not materially 
advanced beyond the stage at which Mr. Chatterton left them years ago. Our attempts 
in enterprises, such as oil-pressing, and the making of glass, paper, pencils and candles 
are yet to jirove commercially successful. 

( tur ditticulties iu the way of establishing manufacturing industries in the presi- 
deiicv are financial, scientific and technical, not to mention in this connection the 
apathy of the public and of the Government towards matters indu.strial generally. We 
have no facilities for importing suitable and efficient maebinery, for the introduction 
ot competent and skilled labour and for the adequate financing of any big industrial 
com eriis. ( )ur banks, banking fii-ms and private capitalists would not generally 
advance money for the starting ot any new industrial concerns or for the extension and 
improvement id any existing ones. We have no scientific or technical experts, in the 
service of Government or outside, who can be expected to advise on the nature of the 
machineiy to be employed, the place wherefrom and the cost at which the same 
I I'uld be advantageously got, for .any particular industry. The difficultie.s are even 
greater in procurirwc scientific assistance. At the last' meetine- of the Leo-islative 
(’ouncil an Honourable Member made the suggestion tliat the Government would be 
])lcased to arrange for the employment of one or two Belgian experts for the makine 
of matebes. pencils, paper and glass in this presidency. The Government answered 
that if the Honourable Member would specify for which of the particular industries 
Belgian experts were within his knowledge available, tliev would then consider the 
information which the Honourable Member might place before them It is for want 
fd an expert that nothing could be done by way of glass-making in the Hass factorv 
wliicli was taken over bv the Government Department of Industries The formula 
for the composition of gla.s= are kept as trade secrets, savs our Government Director 
and an English chemist was employed to analyse various kinds of Has.ses to determine 
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their composition, in view to future manufacture of glass. In these respects. Govern- 
ment enterprises would seem to he under no less difficulty than private ones. Costly 
experiments have been undertaken by the department without such experiments leading 
to practical results. To me it appears no earnest efforts have of late been made to 
demonstrate anv industry successfully. Under the circumstances, private industrialists 
cannot be expected to come forward unless such experiments are demonstrated to be 
commercially successful. In the absence of facilities for higher scientific knowledge, 
knowledge of science in its application to industries, there is no room for any ti-eful 
research work being undertaken for the discovery of new industrial possibilities or the 
improvement of any known ones. 

Technical, industrial, commercial and scientific education must play a very 
large part in our educational system in the future. At least one central Technological 
Institute for the })residency and a net work of technical and industrial schools through- 
out the districts should be* established. The pursuit of applied science in post graduate 
study should be greatly encouraged. The direction and control of technical and 
industrial education should be made the primary concern of the City Corporation 
and of District and Taluk Boards and of municipalities with proper regp-d to the 
industrial conditions, possibilities and requirements of the particular localities. More- 
over every school must have an industrial side attached to it, and ever}’ boy attending 
school must be made familiar with the ordinary implements to work with. The pre- 
sidency town must have a big Avorkshop to train men foi- skilled labour, both for 
utilisation in factories and for teaching in up-country workshops. In this workshop 
the latest improA'ed implements should be introduced for the training of skilled labour. 

I should also consider the utilisation for industrial and manufacturing purposes of our 
cotton, oil, sugar and leather as the key industries of this presidency, and 1 should lay 
stress on the importance and necessity for starting a number of pioneer factories for 
them. Spinning and weaving would include dyeing, printing and other industries 
and oil pressing would include industries, such as soap-making, candle-making, manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes and the like. I should also lay stress on the develop- 
ing of tanning and the finishing of leather and leather goods. As regards the kind of 
financial assistance to be afforded to industries, I would not suggest a hard and fast 
rule but would leave it to the Government Department of Industries to afford such 
assistance as they consider most suited in the circumstances of each case, advised, if 
necessaiy, by a Board of Advisors, in specified matters. So far as the Government are 
concerned, I expect them to start a number of pioneer indu.stries and demonstrate 
their commercial and practical success. I also expect them to undertake a well- 
organised system of banking for industrial purposes. The provincial Governments 
should be able to allot a specified sum in their budgets every year, as they do for 
agricultural experiments and demonstrations and the carrying on of the work of the' 
department. I am not offering any suggestions regarding the details of industrial 
banking, but I content myself with merely emphasising the absolute necessity for the 
same. I anticipate in any system of industrial development in the future that the 
GoA’ernment would recognise that it is one of their normal functions to assist, en- 
courage and bring about substantial industrial development from vear to vear. 
Regarding an official organisation for the province, I consider the existence of a 
special department controlled by a scientific and technical expert at the top as 
essential. I AAOuld suggest his being assisted by a number of other experts, 
who must be able to organise and run the several important industries, 
advise and assist those who may seek their assistance.* When once the selected 
industries are proved to be commercially successful, they must be handed over to 
private agencies who will be ready to take them over. The training of competent 
Indians in sufficient numbers to gradually take up and run the industries, without 
further expert assistance, should be the aim of the departmental experts. The 
department should also undertake surveys for industrial purposes, prepare industrial 
schemes and projects in advance, Avith details of the cost, machiner}-, labour, raw 
materials, manufactured articles and the markets for the same. The preparation of 
such plans and estimates should be one of the ordinary duties of the department. 

It may be that experts of the kind I propose Avill involve a considerable expenditure 
to Government, but the resulting adA*antages will far outweigh the cost. 

In the early sixties, when the Lancashire cotton goods were imported in large j and-loom 
quantities, there was an apprehension that the indigenous handloom would disappear. 

The fear was aggravated when by the famine of I8T6-77 the weaving communitA’ was 
very severely hit. This community was the first to suffer from the famine, and con- 
siderable numbers were forced to seek relief. Since then, its condition was ‘one of 
continued suffering and difficulties. But for the accident of the introduction of the 
fly-shuttle attachment to the common pit-looms, there -hould have been absolutely 
no improvement and the class, which successive censuses showed was at best stationarA’. 
would have much dwindled ere now. Some ten years ago, a weaving competition and 
exhibition Avas held under the auspices of the Local GoA’ernment, and Avith the efforts 
since made by Government to popularise the fly-shuttle .slay, it looks as though the 
hand-loom industry which was dying has a good future before it. Mr. Chatterton 
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did not think well ot the pit-loom with fly-shuttle at the time and was not hopeful 
that the lot of the hand-weaver would improve thereby. If he will excuse me, I may 
sav he was even opposed to it. But the exertions to popularise it proved eventually 
successful, and a special census taken five years ago disclosed the fact that there were 
looms in the presidency with this special attachment. I believe at present 
there are over 100. 000 looms of the kind and the number is increasing steadily and 
satisfactorily. The condition of the weavers has considerably changed for the better, 
particularly in the East Coast districts. They have emerged from their indebtedness 
to -o.'.-car-^'and are standing on their own legL The fly-shuttle is promising to prove 
a boon to the weaver. Improvements in warjdng, sizing and beaming will further 
help the industry. Sizing by machinery has been tried by Air. Chatterton, but the 
sujjeriority of hand-sizing cannot be reached. Further attempts in this direction as 
well as in beaming are urgently called for. Since Air. Chatterton left the Department 
of Industries in Aladras, work has stagnated, and nothing usefrd in these directions 
ha- since been undertaken. A State-scholarship man was brought in some time ago, 
but subsequently what became of him I do not know. In the Aladras Exhibition of 

last year, a special loom for weaving solid borders was exhibited, with a young 

Indian in charge ot it. It struck me that it might not succeed at that stage, as there 
were considerable diflicidties yet in the wa\', and the man was in charge of it only 
for a month then. What has been done since is not known. If that loom succeeds, it 
should help the weaver greatly. It shordd give a spurt to the hand-woven dhoti and 
in these war days it will prove a triumph for the hand-loom. But unfortunately,, 
the riovernment Department of Industries does not appear to care niuch for this branch 
of work. The hand-loom has held its own till now, owing to the conservatism of our 
ladie.s. The war has given unexpected impetus to the industry, but it has also, at 
the same time, brought us an unexpected difficulty by the stoppage of German 
svnthetic dyes. In the pre-synthetic-dye days, indigenous dyes were our only re- 

.souice. Aladder. which is most used for the red dye, cannot of course be had in 
abundance now, but steps may be taken to cultivate the root extensively. Sappen wood, 

red wood, different kinds of flowers and leaves, jaffer seed and cutch are the several 

dyeing materials of the country which can all be had if proper endeavours are made : 
and if experts will only direct their attention scientifically to produce dyes out of 
them, the days of indigenous dye« may not prove so hopeless as our Dye Expert in 
Aladras would make us believe. Notwithstanding the fact that it is rather a hard 
job to the country- dyes, such dyes are believed actually to improve the strength of 
the yarn dyed and to obtain good and fast colour. It was with the Chey root that 
the famous Aladras handkerchiefs, which enjoyed an established reputation in the 
East India Company days, were prepared. I do not see how experiments made with 
the indigenous dyeing materials in the United Provinces have been pronounced to be 
successful, while similar experiments made locally and in the Institute of Research 
at Bangalore have been condemned as useless. 

The present position of indigo is really bright, though we do not know how long 
the present change may continue. The extent of cultivation has considerably increased 
since the war began, and .so also oroduction. Aladras has been supplying recently 
c 'lisiderable (|uantities of this natural dve. It is a pity that the Indigo Expert of the 
Government of India has not yet turned his attention to the industry on this side, 
tl'.rxinh he is reported to he doing much for the Bihar planters. A rough analysis of 
the several varieties of the Aladras product would show the proportion of indigo 
tin vari' S in proportion to soil, water and the play of rain and sun on the crop. It 
will be useful to know what makes the change.s scientifically, so that with the help 
of such knowledge the inferior varieties can be improved. The ryots are apprehensive 
of the future of indigo after the war. and we, in this presidency, are anxious to have 
the full benefit of the scientific standardisation of indigo which a Government of India 
expert is said to lie attempting for the planters of Upper India. It is claimed for the 
natural indigo that it preserves the cloth and imparts warmth; and this is said to be 
the reason why in .Army contracts for coloured cloths a clause is always inserted 
that the dve used should be natural indigo. If all this is so considering the great 
extent anil scope of the indu.strv in this Presidency I would suggest definite steps 
being taken for the scientific development of the growth and manufacture of natural 
indigo in this presidency. 

The object of the Government of India in appointing this Commission has been 
stated to be to suggest ways and means to secure the bTiilding up of industries where 
the capital, control and management shall be in the hands of Indians. The warning 
ha^ also been given that this object mav not be secured if the manufacturer who now 
com lief es from a distance transfers his activities to India and competes with us 
within oxir own boundaries. Already, the competition of Indo-European enterprise 
in commerce and industries with Indian industries is very keen. The former is able 
to command facilities for the supulv of capital, transport, banking, skilled labour, 
and scientific aid on a scale which Indian enterprise cannot possibly hope for. The 
European business community in this country has a solidarity of its own on account 
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of prestige aud influeuce with the Government of the country which secures them alt 
the help they want. I would therefore urge that the recommendations of this Com- 
mission should be so conceived and framed as to secure the expansion and development 
of Indian indigenous manufactures and industries solely. 

1 append below my answers to certain questions in the list — 

Q. 1. — In 1910, I attempted to raise a capital of 12 lakhs of rupees for cotton Capital, 
spinning and weaving mills. With much dithculty I was able to hnd only a capital 
of four lakhs, and this mostly from merchants and small capitalists. The under- 
taking was eventually given up as impracticable. In the next year, I endeavoured to 
float a company for the manufacture of cement with a capital of three lakhs of rupees. 

I was able to find only half the sum, and this attempt also likewise proved impracti- 
cable. -lust before the war, I tried to start a match factory with a capital of two lakhs, 

All that was subscribed was a lakh and a quarter, and before attempts could be made 
to And the balance, progress was suddenly arrested by the outbreak of the war and 
the consequent impossibility of securing the required machinery. In this case, even 
the construction of the building had ])egun. From my experience, I am able to 
say that there is a tendency among the small capitalists, merchants and also r^'ots, 
to seek investments in industries. I cannot say the same thing of the educated classes 
and of the learned professions. The suggestion which I would make is to expand 
the co-operative movement and extend the operation of co-operative societies a- I 
find such societies are able to attract investments and to lend at comparatively low 
rates of interest. I am of opinion this movement will eventually reduce the rate of 
interest now paid on agricultural securities and that much useful capital may in the 
long run be diverted for the promotion of industries. 

Q. 3. — I know of a large number of rice mills recently started in several north- 
ern and southern districts. These are not maintained in full-time employment, with 
the result the enterprise suffers in several ways. 

Q. 4. — I am not aware of any financial aid given by the Local Government for Govrinment 
industrial enterprises. I may, however, mention that for the projected match and assisUnue. 
paper factory in Travancore, the Government of that State offered very substantial 
concessions though not financial aid. 

Qs. 5 and 6. — As regards the method of giving Government aid to the existing or 
new industries, I think the several methods indicated may all be tried, except money 
grants in aid and bounties and subsidies in which I have little faith. I would recom- 
mend the grant of loans on the security of machinery and buildings, at a low rate of 
interest. Whenever such financial assistance is afforded to industries by Government. 

I am in favour of such control being exercised over them as could be secured by means 
of financial audit of their accounts. I would restrict the aid of guaranteed dividends 
to untried industries in this country; and in the case of hire-purchase system I should 
impose the condition that the cost of the machinery so hired should be "calculated at a 
rate, not exceeding a 5 per cent interest basis. " The provision of share capital by 
Government does not also appeal to me as workable. I am not in favour of Govern- 
ment officials holding seats on Managing Boards. I do not see why the Government 
purchase of suitable products should be restricted to limited periods. 

Qs. 7 and 8. — So far as I have known, the two pioneer factories started in Madras Pioneer faotoriee. 
have proved a success, but for several years past no further enterprise in this direction 
has been undertaken. When pioneer industries are commercially successful they should 
be handed over to capitalists at actual cost or at proper valuation. I am” not for 
GoAernment undertaking any industries on their own account. At all events they 
should, under no circumstances, undersell articles produced by private concerns. 

Qs. 64 to 72. — I Avould recommend a thoroughly well-equipped laboratory with Teehnioal 
all modern equipments in a central place in India with branches in three or four" of the ‘■w*'ntifio 
presidency capitals. These laboratories instead of depending upon experiments made 
in England for results, should undertake actual experiments in this country. The 
undertaking of research work in these laboratories should also have the object of 
training young men of promise in original investigations and enabling them eventually 
to undertake valuable scientific work. I should place the association of Indians and 
familiarising them with research work as one of the foremost aims of research institu- 
tions in this country. In importing experts I would insist that they be real expert's, 
and not inferior men posing as such. 


and 

depart- 


Oe.\l Evidexce. 22xd January 1917. 

Mr. -4. Chatterton. — Q. Lou have a good deal of experience in industrial and 
pioneering work in this presidency and you make many experiments yourself es- 
peciall\ in connection with hand loom weaving. Am I right in assuming that 
you are practically the head of the weaving community in this presidency, th'at you 
have a very large amount of influence with the weavers and are looked upon by the 
weaving community as their head, and that you have started a hand-loom factorv'?— A. 
Tes. 
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Q. I tkiuk tlie L'ummisbiou would be glad to hear your experiences connected, 
with this attempt to develop hand loom weaving. Is the factory still at work? — A. 
I have no men to learn. 1 did not begin with the object of having a factory but 
only just as a school. 

L>. You worked it on practical lines? — d.. les. 

ty YVliat we want to know is how such an enterprise was looked at by the weavers 
themselves. Did you find any difficulty in getting thje weavers to work in the 
f a c to r V ? — d . es . 

0. Did voii hiul any difficulty in getting them to keep regular hours? What 
are the rea-im- for the fact that all the attempts made in this presidency in this 
direction have not I'te.sulted in any very large development of the small factory 
system? — d. Weaving is a home industry where the men, women and 'childxem 
work. 11 it i^ a tar-torv only the males will go and it will be very difficult for 
women to go there. Once the males and the females go out of the house, their 
children will be left uncared for and women especially have to perform so many 
domestic duties such as to maintain the children, cook the food for the family and 
there are so maiiv other things that women in oui homes have to attend to, that 
it is not ea.sy for the female to go out and work in the factory. 

Q. With the experience that you have and the knowledge of other undertakings 
of a similar rliaracter do you think it is practicable to develop this idea of improving 
the condition of the weaver in .small factories? — d. I think it will not work. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Do you think that it must remain a home industry? — d. 
I think it is very good that it continue.s as a home industry. 

Mr. d. Chattciton.—Q. You say in your note “ I believe that at present ” 
tl'ere are 100,000 looms and that the number is increasing steadilv and satisfactorilv? 
— -l.Y’es. 

0. The figures given to us officially are much smaller? — d. When were these 
figures given ? 

Q. The figures were given a few days ago? — d. I should say that the figure 

mu is more tlian a lakh. I asked a question in Council some five years ago asking 

for figures and statistics and it was 20.000 then. 

0. In wliat parts of the presidency has this development taken place? — d. In 
Madras alone you will find more than a couple of thousands, in Madras City itself. 

Q. Is that development due to the peripatetic teaching that the Government have 
started? — d. I am not going to credit the peripatetic schools to such an extent. They 
have not done much. 

Q. What is the reason, why in certain parts of the country weavers are taking 

to fly shuttle looms whereas in other parts they do not? — A. I do not know the 

conditions in diifeient parts of the presidency to say why they do not take to it. 
But I know that when they see the utility of it they do take to it very well. 

Q. Y'oa have got many weaving centres like Coimbatore, Madura and Tanjore? 
Have thev all taken to this loom? — d. They have not, because the kind of work that 
they are doing cannot be done on this machine. 

Q. Y'ou mean in reference to border cloths?— d. Yes. 

Q. Apart from the liorder cloths are they using these fly shuttle looms in those 
parts of the country? — d. They do. The other day I was at Coimbatore. Several 
weavers were using this but not for this kind of work. 

Q. Do you think that the organisation of the weaving trade and hand loom, 
weaving is the preliminary to any considerable development of the technical methods 
of working? — A. i?fo. 

0. Do you think that the hand loom weaver has a sufficient market for his 
gond«? — .1 . Yes. He cannot produce all that is wanted now. 

O. We have been told a very different story in other parts of India? — d. At 
least in this presidency what I say applies. 

Q A witness this morning gave us some information on the subject of the 
Yladras handkerchiefs. You had some experience in that direction. Are you stiU 
working the,se Madras handkerchiefs ? — d. Hot now. I have done a good deal in 
the past. I know what it is now. 

Q. Why is it that although there is a large demand abroad for these Madras 
handkerchiefs the supply is not equal to the demand? What is the particular 
difficulty that the weavers experience in making a class of goods that would satis- 
factorily pa»;s the market tests? — .1 . T think the miserable aniline dyes are the 
cause. 

O. You put it down to that? — A. Yes. 

O. W e were fold this morning that in certain places round the Ponneri taluk 
thev made a verv high class handkerchief? — .1 . They do, but the dves are so bad 
that thev lose much of their value. 

Q. Is that due to circumstances arising out of the war? — A. Ho. 
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Q. Did the conditions exist before the war? — A. Yes. 

Q. The methods of dyeing the yarn were unsatisfactory? — A. Very. 

Q. Most of the yarn the weavers do themselves? — A. They were dyeing it with 
their own dyes but they found the aniline dyes cheaper and easier. 

Q. There is another matter on which I should like your opinion. You have some 
ejperience of lands under irrigation and the lifting of water by pumps. What is 
your general opinion on that point? Has it been a profitable investment oi money.® — 
A. I think so. It ought to be because it improves the produce on land a good deal. 

( 4 . How' long does your experience date back? — A. My experience dates back 
to ten years. 

Q. Have you got your first engine still working? — A. Still working beautifully. 

Q. How many have you got? — A. A dozen. 

Q. And what are you using as the source of motive power, gas engine or oil 
engine? — A. Both. 

Q. How many of each? — A. Two ga.s engines and ten oil engines. 

Q. Do you find that a profitable method of lifting water? — A. Certainly. 

Q. And you got a good return on the money invested? — A. I should think so. 

IT on’ hie Sir Faziilbhoy Cunimhhoy. — Q. Will you tell me about your association? 
Are they all commercial members? — A. All are commercial members. 

Q. How many are there? — A. About 150. 

Q. Are they individuals or firms? — A. Both. 

Q. Are they small petty men? — A. No. They are mostly very big men. 

Q. You say that with the rate of interest easily obtainable money lending is a 
favourite occupation. What per cent? — A. Formerly it went up to 20 to 30 per 
cent. It has now gone down considerably and the present standard may be taken 
as 12 per cent. If the co-operative system works successfully for some time more 
it will bring down the rate con.siderably. 

Q. How are the co-operative societies financed here? — A. There is one central 
urban bank which is financing a good deal and there are two other banks, one in 
Madura and the other in Tanjore. I believe there are two or three. 

Q. You say that the hereditary commercial and industrial classes have generallv 
no pretensions to higher education? — A. They are not graduates of the IJniveisity. 

Q. They do take some amount of education? — .1. Any amount that can be called 
education. But they are not graduates of the TJniveisity. 

Q. We have often heard that there are no Indian directors in the Bank of 
Madias and that Indian commercial people do not get any help. Can you cite any 
cases? — A. I do not know the internal working of it. As far as I know the angle 
of vision, as it is called, is quite different in the case of Indians compared to what 
it is in the case of Europeans. 

Q. Is the Bank of Madras doing a good deal of business with the Indian com- 
mercial men also? — A. Mostly with money lenders. 

Q. AMu say that technical, industrial, commecial and scientific education must 
play a very large part in our educational system in the future and that at least one 
technological institute for the presidency and a network of technical and industrial 
schools throughout the districts should be establi.shed. Do you want this to be on the 
principle of the Bombay Technical College or on some different principle? Have 
you seen the working of the Bombay Victoria Technical School? — A. I have seen 
that. I would have this on a much more elaborate basis. 

Q. You want it to be a higher grade one? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any college like the Commercial College of Bombay here? — A. No. 

Q. You say that the direction and control of technical and industrial education 
should b.e made the primary concern of the City Corporation and of District and 
Taluk Boards and Municipalises with proper regard to the industrial condition.s, 
possibilities and requirements of the particular localities. Do you think that these 

institutions should be under the Corporation or under the Director of Industries? 

A. I think it ought to be under the Municipalities and District Boards because the 
member.s of those bodips would take a personal interest in the matter. That will o-ive 
an impetus to instruction which would not be the case if the thing was under ''the 
Director of Indu.stries. 

O. But a Director of Industrie!? umuld know a lot more about technical schools? 
— A . I do not know. He might supervise. 

Q. The Local Board mio-hf contain some members who might delay matters for 
months and m.onths while a business body can do the thing at once?-^A. I should 
think that the Government organisations work infinitely slower than any other body 
in the world. ' " ^ 

Q. Will business people be able to do the thing much better?— A We can get 
busine.ss men for that kind of thing. This Board contains business men. 
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The other men will also take an interest in the thing!' ^T. As iar as my 
experience goes 1 can authoritatively say that it a man is taking* an inteiest and 
does things well others will soon come in also. Then there will be no lagging behind. 

Ct. Don’t you want the Director ot industries then in connection with these 
schools!' — A. He mav do the supervising work. The actual work must be in the 
hands ot individual bodies. Xow and then he may assist with his information and 
opinion. 

()^ You will confine him only to suggestions. At present the literary education is 
under the control of the Goveniment ^ — A. We have experiences of our own in that 
matter. At present the education is in the hands of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and we know what tlie result is. We have not been getting what we ought to. 

Q. You suggest the foimatiou of an industrial bank to finance the local under- 
takings. Can you suggest any scheme as to the way in which they should be worked? 
Should Government guarantee interest for a certain uumber of years? If the Gov- 
ernment guarantees 5 jJer cent on the capital for a period of five or ten years do you 
think that would be sufficient to attract local capital? — A. I think it will be a 
splendid success. 

Q- You know that in the case of these industrial banks we want deposits for 
lougtu- periods tliat cannot be called in, say, six months or a year. Do you think that 
with Government guarantee people will subscribe y — A. Ceitainly. 

Q. Suppose the bank issues debentures will they also be taken up? — A. That 
will be taken up. 

Q. And how are they going to give the money? — A. In the first place you must 
see that the people turn the money to good account. The money will be advanced 
on the security of the machinery and the plant and the building. There must also be 
a little bit of control by having Government audit. I am against Government 
Directors. 

Q. Do you mean that the money .should be given by the Government and that 
they slujuld see that the security is good? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you attempted to start a spinning and weaving mill with a 
<upital of 12 lakhs and that you were not able to get the capital. There are spin- 
ning and weaving mills in the Madras Presidency which are fairly flourishing? — A. 
It is true that there are thiee sjiinning mills which are working very well. The 
<apital of one is ftom Bombay. The capital of the other two is here but they are 
managed by an European body and the Directors take no interest in the matter 
whatever. 

Q. Was it a company started with English capital? — A. No. There are Indian 
shareholders also. The shareholders did not get any profits up to four or five years 
ago. 

Q. Is there not weaving too? — .4. There ai*e two mills and their bad re.sults are 
due to certain circumstanc»'s and I do not think it right to tell those circumstances 
here. If these two mills had been in other hands there would have been a hundred 
mills all over the country by this time. 

Q. Would you have any objection to mention that in confidence? — 'A. No. 

Q. About the co-operative societies you think that there ought to he industrial 
< o-o]ierativc societies and that they must help the cottage industries. How is the 
hand loom industry financed? — A. By private capitalists. 

0. They give the yarn on loan to the weavers? — A. Sometimes. 

Q. The poor hand loom weaver is not better off? — A. Now thev are better oft. 
'Ihere are 100. 0(10 hand looms much better off than they were five years ago. 

Because they are independent of the .sowcars? — A. Yes. 

Q You are not in favour of grants-in-aid. subsidies, etc.? — A. No. It will 
spoi' the business. 

Q. Do you know the system in Japan and Germany? They have given .subsidies 
to encourage companies? — A. I understand so from what I have read. 

Q. Don't you think that that can be followed out here? — A. I think it may be 
followed under <ertain circumstances and that is if alt are looked alike I think it 
will work well. 

Q. AVhat do you mean? — .4. If you and I are looked alike by the Government 
then that sort of thing can be done. 

Q. Then you say that you are not in favour of Government ofiicials holding 
seats on the Managing Boards? — .4. Yes. It would completely demoralise them. 

Q. Do you think that the Board of Industries might consist of members sent 
up from the different Chambers? — A. Yes. I was hearing the evidence of Mr. Scott 
Mackenzie. I have been a member of the Corporation for many years. He was 
.saying that the Corporation President will be able to purchase lands for factories 
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and so on. I was in the Corporation for a long time and I know the working of it. 
The President has no control whatever in the purehasing of lands. This is done by 
the Collector of Madras. 

Q. Is the President an official? — .1. There is an official President. In the working 
of the Madras Corporation the President has no control whatever in the purchase 
of private lauds. The Collector ot Madias pxuchase.-, it tor the Corporation. When- 
ever the municipality wants land it would apply to tlie Collector. 

Q. Are there any other Indian connnercial liodies like the iSouthem India 
Ci-auiber of Commerce? — A. There are any number of Imdies in Cliicacole. in Cocanada, 
in Berhampur, in Tuticorin. etc. 

Q. You say that Government should purchase the local products if they are 
found suitable? — A. If the articles can be got in the countiy I do not see why the 

Government should go in for the foreign articles. Gnly they should see that the 

articles are of good quality- 

Q. What about the Stores Department? Do you know how the Government buys? — 

A. I do not know anything about it. It may be that private merchauis here will 

be able to buy, and supply cheaper than in the case of Government buying direct. 

Q. You say that you are not for Government undertaking any industries on 
their own account. You do not object to Government pioneering industries? — A. 
Certainly not. 


Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q, You think that it would be a good thing 
if there was an industrial bank attached to the Presidency bank or if there was 
a separate industrial bank. Do you think that it should have branches established 
in different industrial centres in the province? — A. It would facilitate business if 
there were branches in all the big- centres. There is a good deal of business in the 
mofussil stations. All the work cannot be done in the head office alone. 

Q. Y’ou want this bank to finance the larger industries? And for the .smaller 
industries you want an expansion of the co-operative movement? — A. Y'es. 

Q. With reference to the Presidency Bank you have said that the angle of vision 
is not the same in the case of Indians and Europeans. Do you think that is due to 
the absence of an Indian Director on the Bank of Madras? — .1 . I do not think so. 
The presence of one or two among a dozen will not make much difference. 

Q. What is the present number of Directors?— A. I do not know the number. 

Q. Do you think that if you had half the number of Indians that would be 
sufficient? — A. It must be proportionate. It may be a little less. 

Q. Even if you had one-third of the Indians, that would be sufficient ?— A. Yes. 

Q. The angle of vision will then alter? — A. Yes. 

Q. Could you mention any concrete instances in which Indian commercial firms 

have found difficulty "in obtaining accommodation at the Bank of Madras? A. I 

suppose Mr. Kuddus Batcha will give evidence before the Commission. He will be 
able to explain to the Commiasion and he can give the Commission his own 
experiences. 

Q. You say that in this presidency some of the flourishing industries in the 
west coast are in the hands of Exrropeans. Have not the Indians imitated the 
examples of these? — A. They have, but they are a small minority. 

tj. Some Indians are taking to it?— A. Yes. These Europeans have o-reat in- 
fluence in the west coast like Cochin and Travancore Governments. 

Q. Do the Pi-psidency Banks do a great deal of business with the Indian dealers? 
— A. They do business with the sowcars. 

Q. They deal with sowcars and not with commercial people? — A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest here that the educated classes do not take sufficient interest in 
industrial matters owing to the defect of the present system of education. You think 

it is too literary and it does not give facilities for acquiring useful knowledge? A. 

Yes. ® ’ 


Q. You think that if technical and commercial colleges were established people 

will not flock to law and Government service as they do at present? A Yes ^ 

Q. With regard to the raw products of this presidency which are of immense 
value, do you think that if Government started demonstration factories then private 
f'nterprise come foi-Tvard? — A. Yes. ^ 

Q. You said that if certain mills were in other handy then there would have 
been a hundred mills? Would you like to explain that in camera?— A. Yes. 

+1 be able to develop the manufacture of cotton to 

the extent that they have been able to do in Bombay ?-A. It requires a good coal 
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Q. If this industry is to grow here? — /I. Yes. 

Q. With regard to sugar, the manufacture of sugar and jaggery, what are your 
dithcullies? — Y. The Abkari Department is a source of obstruction. Some tracts are 
given to hrms for distilling liquor. Those firms use molasses and some portion of 
sugar and they only can compete in producing jaggery or anythnig like it. If that 
restriction is not there I think there would be a good many sugar factories and in the 
case of palm jaggery there is a good deal of zuloom by the Abkari Department. 

Q. In what way? — A. The tapping of palms requires the payment to Government 
for excise duty. If you go from, here to Cape Camorin you will find all along millions 
of palm tree.s. But very few of Them are Titili.sed because the Abkari Department will 
not allow them to be tapped for sweet toddy to make it into jaggery. For sweet toddy 
they have no duty. Dutv is put upon trees for toddy drawing that is used for drinking 
purposes. If one wants to tap a hundred trees for toddy he may have a licence. But if 
any toddy drawer draws todily from a tree which is for jaggery purposes then they will 
simply pah-h him and juosecute him under the rules. And people who used to draw 
sweet toddy for making jaggery have therefore left the business. If the Abkari De- 
partment do not give this trouble there will be a good deal of palm juice and any 
quantity- of sugar and jaggery can be made in the country. 

Mr. A. CJuitterton. — Q. Do you refer to date palm|S or palmyras? — A. The 
palmyras. 

Q. Apart from these iralm trees and palm sugar, in the matter of cane sugar do 
you think that, if Government permitted molasses to be used for making industrial 
alcohol, the difficulty would be solved to some extent? — A. To some extent it will be 
solved. People are now taking to small jaggery manufacturies. I believe you • 
remember the Singanallur factory. For some time it was not working. For the last 
two years they are working very satisfactorily. 

Ihe tanning industry has been developed to some extent in Madras? — Yes. 

Q. It is only a question of private enterprise taking up the trade on a large 
scale? — A. Scientific knowledge is wanted. 

Q. Do you think that a well equipped school of tanning would be useful? — A. 
And if the tariffs are aLo taken into consideration I think we could work very well. 
We can produce very fine leather for export. 

Q. You know that an expert tanner was appointed and that he has left for Meso- 
potamia. That is the chief reason why the school is not doing any -work. You have 
every reason to hope that when the military situation is eased there will be quite a 
good school of tanning here? — A. I hope there will be. The scheme is no doubt a 
good one but it should be worked. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Y’ou referred to the question of tariffs. 
If the Governments of other countries imposed a heavy duty on imported leather how 
can the Government of India help it? — A. That is a very big question. I do not 
think that the Commission has it within its scope of enquiry. 

Q. With reference to oil pressing what is the difficulty that actually stands in 
the way of developing oil piT'Ssing on a large scale in this province? — A. Our diffi- 
culty is that we cannot prepare oil that will suit western markets. That requires 
scientific knowledge. 

Q. Do you want a demonstration factory established for that purpose? — A. The 
Department of Industries has done something but very little I should say. 

Q. You think it can do a great deal more? — A. A good deal more in that direc- 
tion. Only proper men are to be put in there. 

Q. You think that Government .should start demonstration factories to show 
improved methods of oil pressing and then you think that private enterprise will take 
up the business? — A. Surely. 

Q. There have been some attempts at glass making in this presidency. I under- 
stand you were connected with a glass factory? — A. I was sometime a shareholder 
and a director. 

Q. What was it called? — A. I forgot the name. It w-as the Madras Glass Works. 

Q. Is it working now? — A. It is in the hands of the Industries Department. 

Q. Can you tell us why it failed? — A. First of all want of scientific knowledge on 
the part of the manager. iMcn were brought out who would not do anything but 
simply pretended to be superintending. 

Q. Do you refer to the Manager nr the Superintendent? — A. The supervisors 
and the actual manufacturers and then there was the management itself. It was 
a very costly one and the whole capital was utilised in that way. Just at the end it 
was found that it could be worked satisfactorily by having a continuous furnace 
It is a quesiion of oven which is to be kept hot all the day. If they had worked it 
continuously thev would have made it a succe.ssful concern. By the time they came 
to know about it their capital wa.s over. 
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Q. You say then that it is a c^uestion of huance and good management, and that 
with a less costly management the concern could have been a success commercially? — 
A. "We wanted some estimates for machinery to work the factory all the 24 houis 
•and it was found impossible to carry out the estimates. It was too costly. We got 
estimates from America which was one-third of what was quoted from England and 
ihe% even promised to send their foremen here to fit up the machinery, but the whole 
thing was smashed for want of capital. 

(1. It was smashed only for want of capital? — A. Yes. Now if the Department 
of Ii dustries were to bring the machinery from America they can do the thing 
very cheaply. 

Q. You do not think that Government need do anything more? — A. I think 
private parties will take it up. 

Hon'hle Sir Faznlbhoy Cut l imhJwy. — Q. Is th'e factory now in Government 
possession? Have they acquired it outright? — A. They have purchased it for experi- 
mental purposes. 

Q. You think then that this glass industry has a good future before it? — A. 
Certainly and our workmen are only of the fishermen caste. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. It has been said that the difficulty of 
getting cheap coal is a factor which goes against the success of a glass factory here. 
What do you think about it ? — A . Of course if you are using very good coal there 
will be difficulty, but we found from our inquiries that coal of ordinary kind can be 
used. 

Q. You think then that that difficulty will not stand in the way? — A. No. 

Q. With regard to paper you have said that some attempts have been made here? 
Have they succeeded ?— A . There was a factory at Punalur. It has not succeeded to 
my knowledge. 

Sir F. II. Stewart. — Q. Have you any personal knowledge of the experiments? 
— A. I know that it was working with rotten gunnies and old paper and they were 
doing it very well for some time. Whether they gave any profit I cannot say. 
It was a concern of the Travancore Government. The Industrial Department have 
taken it up and they are running it. There was no wholeheartedness in doing the 
thing and that was the cause of the failure. 

Q. As regards pencil, have you got a successful pencil factory? — A. The Indus 
trial Department is running it. 

Q. It is still in the hands of the Industrial Department. They have not handed 
it over? — A. I do not think they are very successful. They are doing something with 
it. ° 

Q. And with regard to candles? — A. That is in the hands of private firms. I 
know nothing about them. 

Q. AYu recommend the establishment of one central technological institute for 
the presidency and a net work of technical and industrial schools throughout the 
districts for the development of industries in the country. Do you think that one 
central technological institute should be established for' each province? — A. Y^es, 
because the conditions of the different provinces vary very much. The experience 
of Bengal would not lielp Madras. There is no use of one institution for the whole 
country. 

Q. Why do you think that in every school there should be an industrial side 

and why are you in favour of drawing and manual work being made compulsory? A. 

I’he reason is this. No sooner a boy gets into a school than he thinks that he is 
a superior being and he does uot stoop to work. That kind of idea must be got rid of. 
When he works with his hand in the school from the beginning he would not feel 
that he is a superior man and he will get accustomed to manual work, and when he 
gets accustomed to that he will be all right. Drawing and other thino’s would do 
very wel 1 . 

Q. So far as the Government are concerned, vou advocate that they .ffiould start 
pioneer industries and demonstration factories and that thev should help in e.Aabli.shiua- 
a well-organized system of banking?— A. That is absolutely necessary. "" 

Q. Aou think that with this much of support from the Government tlie indu.strial 
future of the presidency will be satisfactory? — A. A^es. 

Q. Is it a fact that hand-woven cloth i.s preferred bv the people to mill-made cloth® 
— -4. Yes. 

Q. Is it due to its better sizing?—.-!. It is due to better sizino- which o-iveg 
durability. ■ ^ 

Q. Does it also last longer? — A . Yes. Much longer. 

Q. Is it a bit costlier than mill-made cloth? — A. Yes. A little costlier. 

Q. But it does last longer? — A. Yes. 
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y. ^ uu do not apprehend that the hand loom industry will be killed by the powej 
loom;-' — .1. 1 am not afraid. 

ll. You have said that the aniline dyes have taken away the beauty of the 
hand-made cloth, bias that afteeted the sale oi the hand loom cloth f — -d. With the 
aniline dyes the colour fades on wear. 

(}. i'll prejiarinp silk and cotton cloths, are not the indigenous dyes still largely 
Used bv tile hand loom weavers? — -d. iXot very much. 

L) The look of the cloth will be more agreeable to the eye it indigenous dyes 
u ere U'cd ? — .1. Yes. 

Q. Y on think that the Government should give special attention to the piomotion 
ot the indigenous dye industry? — J. Yes. That was my trouble with Mr. Marsden 
when he came lieie. I took him round and tried to convince him. But he had his 
own view^. 

<1. You contemplate the development of a great manufacturing industry in this 
pioviiue through iiiilh. L)o you think that even wdien that time arrives the hand loom 
iiidusirv « ill be able to maintain itself? — .1. I think it will. The finer cloth cannot be 
ma(B siicce'sfullv with the maqhine'' so nicely as we make them on the hand loom. 

<>. ds it vour ojiinion that this hand loom industry will develop further? — -d. If 
vnu can make it a little cheaper in sizing and weaving. 

G. Ton think that with that nnuh of lielj) the industry has a good future before 
it? — . 1 . Y'es : but it is a very difticult matter. 

G. Y'ou think that the industry l)eing (jf such importance the Government ought 
to award prizes and also encourage the extraction of dyes? — .4. YYs. I do not know 
whether the department has done much in this direction of late. 

0. Y'nu say that something definite and practical must be done to secure to the 
weaver a hand loom whi(h will make the solid borders? — .4, Solid borders and the 
mixed borders. 

Q. YVith regaid to indigo, lias the use of indigo revived since the war began? — ■ 
.4. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that it will eontinne after the war? — .4. It i.s a question of price. 

Q. Y'ou say “ I do not see how the experiments made with the indigenous dyeing 
maferial' in the Fiiited Provinces have been pronounced to he siieeessfnl while similar 
•'xperimeiits made locally and in the Institute of Eesenrch at Bangalore have been 
condemned as useless.” When was that? — A. Only lately. 

(1. You say that the Indo-European enterprise in commerce has been very keen, 
and you want a special recommendation from the Commission with a view to securing 
(ho expansion of fiulian indigenous manufactures and industries solely? Do yon agree 
that a good ^y.stem of technical education would prove of great benefit in that direction? — 
.1 . 1 thude so. 

G. You have no doubt that Indian youths will be attracted to these professions 
when the oeco.^ary education is otfered them? — .1. I have no doubt about that. 

G. Are uiauy young men going out from Madras to foreign countries to receive 
technical and .scientific education? — A. There are some. I know' many are going to 
the Y'ietoria Technical Institute. 

Q. Is tlie prejudice against manual labour dying oiit among the higher classes? — • 
A. T think so. t 

Q. Are Brahmins willing- to do manual work? — .4. They do at present. But 
other classes do better. 

Q. But the prejudice is dying out? — .4. Oh, yes. It is dying out. 

Q. Dying fast? — .4. Y’es. 

Q. YYui refer to the aid which the Governments of Mysore and Travancore have 
given to the projected match and paper factories. Can you give us details? — -4. 
For the match factnn' the Government of Travancore gave a concession that they 
will give all the fuel required and wood at I?s. 5 a ton on the spot. That is a very 
favourable rate. 

Q. And for paper? — A. T do not know. I think a private company has taken it up. 

Q. Has the private company taken it up with the assurance of Government aid? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. You recommend grant of loans on the security of machinery and buildings at a 
low rate of interest? — 14. Yot so low as to make Government lose. 

Q. YMn say that you are in favour of GovernmeTit having the accounts of a 
concern audited? — .4. To feel certain that the concern is not misusing the money. 

Q. That would he a safeguard against the misuse of the money. In order to 
ensure that the technieal side of the business is properly attended to, would not a 
periodical inspection by some expert be useful? — -4. That would no doubt be helpful,, 
hut he should not interfere with the internal working of the thing. 

Q. Y’ou do not object to inspection? — ^14. Ho. 
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Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. li you limit the coutrol to audit, the audit will come 
in after the money has been spent — .4. In that case the Government will have 
full security for it. People who invested the money will take care of the business and 
I do not think that the Government need be afraid of the matter. They will always 
have a siifhcieut security with them. 

(>. lion hie Pandit .1/. 47. Mului-ijju. — Q. You recommend a well equipped laboia- 
tory with modern equipments in a central place in India with branches in three or 
four of the presidency capitals f — G . Yes. 

Q. You wish that this should be regarded as forming one system, one completed 
W’hol© and that there should lie correlation between the activities ot the dihereut 
p ro V j 11 ees ? — /I . Y"es . 

Q. You say that they should have it as an object to train young men of promise 
in original investigation to enable them to undertake valuable scientific work? — 4.. 
YYs. You cannot always depend on the highly paid man from outside. 

Q. In that case after receiving their education here our young men could be sent 
to foreign countries to complete their education? — A. Yes. 

O. YYtukl a scheme of ju'oper training in banking be necessary if there is to be an 
industrial development ? — 4 . It would be a necessitv. 

(t. When was if that you started your hand loom factory? — 4. About ten years 
back. 

Q. Have you been developing it all through these years?- — 4. Xo. It has 
developed of itself. 

Q. What do you mean?— 4. We have come to a certain point bevond which -we 
are not able to go. 

G- Art you expanding the business? — 4. I did not go in for any business. I 
simply took the matter up to teach the people and the work I had in view has been 
done. 

(K It i^ still largely practised as a home industry? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Is there any arrangement for supplying raw materials to these hand loom 
■weavers and for marketing their products? — .4. There is one in Conjeeveram. That 
is the only ont that I have heard of. 

Q. fio you think that it -would be desirable to have co-operative societies to 
supply yarn to the weavers and also to find markets for their articles? — 4. I think 
-|that it will be very desirable. 

Q. Do you think that a commercial museum at the headquarters of eveiw' district 
will be useful? — 4. I think they will be useful. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. In connection with what you have said about the mills, 
would \ ou send your note in to the Secretary in the form of a confidential note 
because He President may like to see it?— 4. f shall send it in the foim of a note.* 


Witness No. 205. 

Hon ble Sir rE.-ixcis .1. k. Spring, k.c.i.e.. Chairman and Chief En.ginee^, 
Port Trust Board, Aladras. 

iNoTE.—tFitruii SUd not submit written evidence.'] 


( »R.\i. Evidence, 23rd Jano.ary 1917. 

President.~Q. I understand that you are willing to have a talk with us about some 
«f the problems that we have had evidence about in other towns. Y'ou have had a 
long and successful experience of India, and my colleagues would very much value 
your opinions on some of these questions. One of the questions that we have had before us 
question of technical and .scientific aid to industries. Nearly every one of the 
difficulties that we are up against has been insurmountable for want of proper scientific 
advice in the country. Governments have been asked to assist in financing industries or 
assist in other ways by giving concessions to indu.strial enterprise, and in each case 
th(^ have been faced with the difficulty of having an insufficient amount of technical 
and scientific advice as to the suitability of the industry and the locality where help 
IS wanted. Following that we have had to consider not only the question of en- 
larging the scientific and technical services in order to provide' the right amount and 


* IsTot receireii at the time of going to Pr^ss. 
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the right kind of specialists, but we have also had to consider the question of the 
organization of the scientific and technical services. They are, as you know, at present 
under various forms of organisation. We have, in the case of the Forest Department, 
an Imperial service, with othcers placed under the orders of the Local Government, the 
general plan of work being under the control or supervision of the Inspector-General 
of Forests who is the Adviser to the Government of India. Somewhat similar arrange- 
ments were adopted for the Agricultural Department and you are familiar with the 
system of the Public Works Department. In the case of the Geological Survey we 
have a purely Imjjerial department, the Director is responsible immediately to the 
Government of India and the officers under him are under his orders, on whatever 
problems they may be working. But the Director works in co-operation with Local 
Governments though the officers are never placed under the orders of the Local Gov- 
ernments.! The principle recognised in that case wins this, that the Geological 
Survey is a purely advisory body and has no execirtive functions of any sort. Certain 
other depailments that are technical in their foundations, like the Public Works 
Department and the F(uest Department, are more than advisory ; they are also 
administrative and executive. It was recognised that when promptness and local 
knowledge should supersede suecial knowledge the local Governments should have 
control of these technical officets. In tlie Agricultural Department we have a much 
more interesting system. We have agriculturists wlio take a general survey of the 
science and art of agriculture. We have associated with them agricultural chemists, 
generally one to each province. We have also economic botanists, economic entomo- 
logi'^ts, mycologists and various other specialists who are devoting their attention to 
the application of their respective sciences to agriculture. The present arrangement 
is for these officers to he under the Local Governments with an Agricultural Adviser 
to the Governraeul of India. They are on an Imperial list but they are actually under 
the Local Government ; and more or less regai'ded as continuously the officers of the 
Local Government-!. The question arises as to wLether in a service of that kind you 
can provide sufficient scope for the ambitions of. say, the agricultural chemist. He 
will always be, under the present arran<;ement, agricultural chemist in a particular 
province. There is no Chief Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India and 
thus here is no scope for the ambitious young man to rise beyond the mere recog- 
nition of his value iu the way of increased pay locally. The same thing applies to the 
entomologists and the various ])otanists Besides, we have chemists under the Ordnance 
Branch of the Army Department, one chemist in the Geological vSnrvey, one chemist under 
the Mining Engineer of the Eailway Board, and other chemists scattered about the 
country. The re-ult i.s that whilst we Ikave 40 or 50 chemists in Government service 
in India there is not a single chemist who is responsible to the Government of India 
for the collective opinions of all chemists, on the question of chemical policy, or 
on any problem lhat rofjuires the association of more than one chemist, tinder the 
present system tliere is a danger that I.ocal Government? will refer to their agricultural 
chemist not only problems relating to agricultural chemistry but those relating to 
dyeing chemistiw and various other chemical problems that occur to them Thus 
all those more or less independent chemists get problems of all varieties put before 
them. 1^0 specialisation is possible, and nothing like a systematic organization that 
will enable the Government of India to gather the chemists together in one organised 
group. There is a feeling amongst tome of them that thev’ are merely employed as 
chemists for particular purposes and have no official standing. In any scheme every 
Local Government naturally likes to have officers of the kind at their disposal. They 
belirvir ’hat if the.se are constituted into Imperial departments, the Local Governments 
may nor get Ihe full altention that they would secure if they had the officers under 
their nrde'-s. Thus tliere arc two sides to the que.stion. The one relates to technical 
and sfieniific efficiency ; an Imperial organization gets the benefits of specialists, 
of a centralised library and laboratory, and of collective opinion on a particular subject. 
The other side is the question of executive application ; the Local Government may 
wish the problem that they refer to he dealt with as urgent, while the Government 
of India department may consider it to he a small matter. We should like to know 
what vour ideas are with regard to the way in which the scientific and technical 
services ought to he extended, and generally what form of organization you would 
prefer for sucli a new and extended service. I do not know if I have expressed 
mvself sufficientlv clearly about these various ideas which have been put heforei 
us? — A. T do not suppose I have given half an hour’s thought to the question of the 
nrgariizaiioii of any such service. But at the same time I think von would he well 
ailvised to have a Board, or an advi.sorv body of some kind, with the Government 
of India to whom in scientific matters reference might he made by Local Governments 
as advised by their own men. If T understand aright, the membership of the existing 
Board of Seientific Advice is honorary, and nobody has any right to call upon them 
for advice. 
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Q. The Board of Scientific Advice at present is composed of the heads of certain 
scientific departments and their jopjerations are confined practically to controlling 
the programmes and research work with a view to prevent overlapping? — A. Do 
they sit and prepare such programmes ? 

Q, They meet twice a year and consider the previous year’s reports and discuss the 
following year’s programme. — A. The only way I have come into contact with that 
Board was when I was present in Calcutta in the Office of the Geological Survey on 
one occasion when I brought in some of the results of my investigations into the 
quantity of insoluble matter carried in some of the great Indian rivers. I do not 
know whether it was anybody’s business to carry the matter any further. Certainly 
it was a matter of enormous geological value. 

Q. The members of the Board of Scientific Advice do not in any way represent the 
total quantity of scientific activity in India. They do not, for instance, represent 
in any sense the scientific workers of the universities or the independent colleges 
There is no representative chemist on the Board of Scientific Advice although there 
is not a single industry in the country that is not almost directly dependent on chemis- 
try. There is no electrical engineer on the Board of Scientific Advice. The members 
are merely heads of certain Government departments who happen to touch one another 
so closely that in the old days they used to overlap to some extent in their activities ; 
their operations have now been so effective and to some extent so satisfactory that 
their meetings last only a very short time. They have got to understand one another 
so well that overlapping no longer occurs? — A. Ought not an Indian Institute of 
Science to be established — not necessarily the Indian Institute of Science at Banga- 
lore — as a nucleus of some such body to which reference might be made in all 
scientific problems? 

Q. We are up against the question whether an institute should be composite 
or devoted to one subject. In the case of the Geological Survey we have one subject 
or, at any rate, its related branches. We know exactly the boundary line of the 
Geological Survey. The problems which fall within that boundary line are certain 
and there are certain problems which fall without that boundary line. The boundary 
line is so sharp that there is no confusion between the functions of the Geological 
Survey and the functions of any other department. That means that if a problem 
falls within the scope of the department it is the duty of the department to .solve 
it and give an authoritative answer which represents the combined geological thouo-ht 
of India. There are certain disadvantages in that water-tight compartment system 
but some of our witnesses are of opinion that we ought to have a similar organization 
for chemistry. We should like your views as to how it would work. — A, We ouo'ht 
t^o have a similar organization for chemistry somewhere — not necessarily a Government 
department such as the Geological Survey, but a place of reference to which all im- 
portant problems might be referred for special advice. 

Q. Of course the Institute at Bangalore has bv process of natural evolution be- 
come almost a chemical institute?— A. To my mind there is some hope that it may 
becrme so for all India. 

Q. It is devoted to chemistry and has also special classes for electrical engineer- 
ing and I believe it has shown its real value in that way. The results that ha-^e been 

obtained are known now to be of real economic value to the country? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that it might be extended so as- to cover every other form of 
science? — A. All that I have to say about the Indian Institute of Science at Banga- 
lore, I have already written in the form of an article in Mr. Jevon’s Journal of 
Economics. I hope that institute will be found ready to solve the chemical problems 
of the future. 

Q. You rather hope that it will extend to other subjects than chemistry ?— A . 

I hope it will extend to the practical chemistry subjects which underlie most of the 

economic and industrial problems. 

Q. How is physics to be provided for? Ought we to provide anything in this country 
corresponding to the National Physical Laboratory? — A. We certainly ought to ■ 
that is, unless the results of the Physical Laboratory of England are "always avail- 
able and applicable to Indian conditions, which they will be in a very great number 
of cases. 

Q. As regards most physical science problem.s we can get work done in Europe 
as well as it can be done in India ; but in the case of biological science, especially 
economic biological science, the evidence so far tendered to the Commission shows 
that research work should be done in this country? — A. I agree. I suppose you 
include biological problems relating to growth of plants. 

Q. Yes. Take for instance a plant that yields a drus:. Some of the plants have 
their best drug-yielding conditions at a particular time of their growth, sometime.s in 
a particular month of the year and sometimes even at a particular hour of the day. 
Obviously you could not send anybody out to collect drug yielding plants, send them 
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to Europe, and yet auytiiiuy; like au authoritative auswer as to their value as drug- 
yieldeis. Keseareh work of that kind must obviously be done in this country? — ,.f. 
i’es. 

ft- The same thing applies largely to entomological jnoblems? — T. Yes, and 
lor example such entomological diseases as are found on sugar cane, and so on. 

Q. Geiierallv’ I think there is not much dispute as to the conclusion that research 
work of that kind must be done as nearly as possible under the conditions in which 
the results of the research are to be applied by the pe(jple. In many cases it is wrong- 
even to do research work in the hills, in spite of the larger quantity of work that can 
be turned out? — -I. Quite so. 

(>. You have not S 2 )ent any great amount of time in thinking out problems of 
that kind? — T. Yo. 

(>. Can you give us your views as to how education is likely to alfect the 
quality of the worker? Eor example, at present primary education in the country 
has extended to a very small degree and it has been suggested that an expansion 
of primary education would make the worker not only a better workman, but would 
give him tastes of a kind that woidd enable him to appreciate the increased pay that 
he would thereby get. Complaint is frequently made that there is no use increasing 
the workman’s pay as it merely means that he stays away for two or three extra days 
in the week and spends his time in studying the value of native spirits? — A. You 
cannot generalise about the natives of India any more than of England and America. 
There are classes of men who will stay away and there are others who will not. But 
there will be a rise in the scale of comfort if they get opportunities of earning more. 

Q. The point is, would an expansion of primafy education improve the worker in 
that way? — 4- I hold very strong opinions on that subject and have expressed them 
very fully to Mr. Stone, the Director of Public Instruction. My opinion about primary 
education for what it is worth is this. Primary education, I take it, means the learning 
of the elements of reading and writing and figuring in the vernacular. It does not 
amount to more than that. Is that your definition? Yot beyond the vernacular 
stage? 

Q. There is not much hope of going beyond the learning of vernacular for some 
time? — -4. Beading, writing and ciphering are only a means to an end. The person 
who learns to read, write and cipher gets at the thoughts of other people in literature 
in books, and generally in a library, and is able, by the use of these means, to get at 
the end — that is knowledge. But as long as you have no literature in the vernacular 
that is worth anything in the direction of technical or industrial knowledge, I do 
not know what is the good of your teaching reading, writing and ciphering in the 
vernacular ; and Mr. Stone tells me that he cannot get simple vernacular books 
published for anj-thing like the price the working people would be able to pay for 
them. 

Q. And there is the difficulty of translating also? — .4. For many years I have 
urged on leading Indian gentlemen, who are interested in progress, that they might 
spend a little of their leisure in translating simple books in elementary science and 
elementary veterinary work and elementary ideas about crops and should publish 
them at a price at which a poor man can buy them — probably a penny or two, and 
<-ertainly not half a crown. You must encourage the publication of simple and 
cheap literature of a kind which that class of men will probably read with pleasure 
and profit. In the absence of practically any such literature I see no good in what 
is called elementary education for the ma.sses — which, in India, practically means 
for the crdtivators. 

Q. Y'ou don’t think that they should learn English? — .4. You cannot o-et them 
to learn English. The number of schoolmasters who could teach them English is 
negligible. 

Q. Do you think it is practicable and advantageous to introduce anything like 
manual training in the primary schools? — A. I take it you are now up against the 
problem of the dearth of suitable schoolmasters. But I feel very strono-ly on the 
subjects of drawing and of manual training. 

Q. Tou think that both are essential? — -.4. Drawing of course is essential, and 
by the use of the term I desire to convey the following idea. Drawing is a means 
whereby even if all the machines in the world were destroyed and not one of them 
were left,' but only a set of drawings of them, and if after ten thousand years these 
drawings were dug out, our successors should be able to repeat the machines. That 
is what I call drawing. As regards the help afforded to the artizan classes in this 
matter of drawing by the Engineering College, T may mention that in the case of 
a young Indian in whom I took a great deal of interest, and to whom I myself 
gave some months of dailv lessons in mechanical drawing, I tried to get some 
drawing instruction for him in the Madras Civil Ensrineftring Ctollege and was 
unable to do so. because he had not passed the F..A. or Ylatriculation examination. 
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y. We huTe seen a good cabe oi a purely indu&irial aciiooi witii two yeats’ couibe 
ior sous of caipteiifers and sonb of blacksmitJis at IVagpiir':' — Tliere was Mr. Jolin 
Lockwood Kipling’s School of Art in Lahore. That school did a good deal of useful 
work amongst the carpenters’ sons who frequented it. 

LI- At Aagpur ttie boj’s are taught drawing as an essential pait of their train- 
ing — drawing of a kind that you mean, namely, simple plan and elevation. The hist 
thing they are taught is to draw a straight line, which you know is a very difficult 
tliiiig and then drawing lines at right angles!' — A. The kind of drawing that 1 
have in my mind is this. Many years ago I used to be an examiner in the Calcutta 
Lniversity lor the Engineering degree, and before the examination I used to drive 
C'lt to Kancharpara where I knew the Locomotive Superintendent of the Ilailwaj- 
and used to get him to lend me a few wooden patterns of simple parts of machinery 
from his pattern loft — as many as there were students competing for the examination 
I then used to put one of the patterns opposite to each student and to ask him to make, 
in pencil, within half an hour, a simple set of drawings whereby, if I took away the 
pattern and gave only the drawings to a carpenter he should be able to make a similar 
thing. To do that is what I call drawing, so far as primary schools are concerned. 

Q. That is the kind of drawing that they are being taught in this industrial 
school at Kagpur, and the boys showed me some excellent drawings that have been 
made there? — A. If any good is to come out of it, such boys must be artisan boys. 

Q. They are fourth standard vernaculars boys, sons of carpenters and blacksmiths 
and they are taught not only to use improved instruments and labour-saving appli- 
ances but to draw everything they make and to make everything thev’ do, from 
drawings? — A. That is the clue to the whole matter. You teach your lads to think 
in three dimensions instead of in two. 

Q. That is an experiment on a small scale. But is it possible for one to extend 
that? — A. I don’t think you can get beyond one school in a distiict or perhaps 
one in a Tahsildar’s taluk. I don’t suppose you could have more than that because vou 
have not got enough men to teach. 

Q. You think we ought to endeavour to get more men to teach? — A. Yes. 

Q. And this would have a beneficial efiect on industrial development? — A. I 
think it would. But there are far bigger obstacles than this to industrial develop- 
ment, so long_ as the thoughts of “ educated ” India run on their present lines — 
talking and writing. 

Q. We have got to remove all the obstacles. What other obstacles do you think 
we ought to tackle? — A. The Indian capitalist has a profound disbelief in the ability 
ancl in the honesty of his fellows who seek his capital for the promotion of industries. 
It is not we but the Indians themselves who ought to tackle the problem of lack of mutual 
confidence which prevents the raising of capital. I don’t look upon iMe'^srs. Tata’s 
enterprise as an example of bona fide Indian enterprise. It is Parsi enterprise which 
is a very different thing. They are foreigners like ourselves. 

Q. Do you think that something of that will be attained bv Government setting 
an example? — A. I Avas associated in an interesting and close cvay with Mr. Chattei'- 
ton’s first introduction of the aluminium industry into Madras.' For when it had 
reached a certain stage and it came to a question of Government continuing' the 
aluminium department of the School of Arts as a Government factorv or handing- 
it over to prAate enterprise, the then Governor of Madras, Sir Arthur Havelock, seiA 
for me to advise him on the subject, and my advice was that the enterprise havino- 
got so far ought to be handed over to priA'afe enterprise. I am not familiar Avith 
the Aucissitudes of the industry after that intervicAv, but I understand that the 
Madras Aluminium Company has been successful and has paid very large dividends. 
I do not knoAv hoAv many Indians are in it, or whether theie are anA’. ' 

Q. That company was floated in the open market?— A. So I understand • the 
shares have always been quoted in the market quotations. But I am not perso'nallv 
acquamted with the details and think that it cannot trulv be described as an Indiaii 
industrv. 


Q. Are there not a certain nuiuber of Indian share-holders? — A. Tliere niav he 

for all, I know it is a kind of business which might verr- well liaA-e been taken up 

and run by Indians. Similarly as regards tea it has never become an Indian in- 
dustry, though. being agriculture, one would have thought that if Indians had anv 
industrial genius at all they would long ago have made it their own. I judo-e 
ho-^ver, that they would probably fail in the technique necessary for the manufacture 
OI tile best product, and so "would have made a mess of it. 

Q. There are Indian jute mills? — A. I understand that there is a o-ood deal of 
Indian money in ]ute mills, in coHon mills also and in cotton o-innin^ 

Q. How are the big Bimlipatam jute mills run?— A. I do not knoA^, nor can I 
ell you the number of spindles. I think it is quite a small concern, as compared with 

the Calcutta iiite mills. The removal of the obstacle of drawing does not necessarilr 
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mean the removal oi other obstacles. 1 do uot know vihether the Commission knows 
anything about the lead pencil works at luui near V izagapatam. It vtas only the 
other day that a certain Indian Member oi the Imperial Ijegislative Council spoke 
to me about it and said that it was a thing . that should not have been started 
because the conditions were inimical and it could not be run satisfactorily. If the 
Indian made lead pencil costs a pennj', and if its quality is so bad that it will do 
no more work than a half-penny Austrian pencil, I fail to see where the advantage 
comes in. 

How are the people to get advice on questions ol that kindf — A. I presume, 
from your suggested Imperial Hoard of ycieutitic Advice. 

Q. You want a great variety of technical and scientific men for that purpose, 
because all these narrow down to very special questions f — A. Yes. In the Council 
of the Institute of Science the idea that we expressed was that we could nor possibly 
have every kind of specialist all the time ; but that tor a limited period of years, 
say, five or ten, we ought to try to take up half a dozen promising industries, with 
the aid of well-paid practical specialists on short engagements, and so to endeavour to 
get a few factories started by men trained under our specialists. 

Q. But is it good for the Institute to have a special colouring for a few years? — 
A. The Bangalore Institute has so far specialised on chemistry and perhaps it had 
better go on in that waj*, the formation of manufacturing industries being kept 
separate or subsidiary. 

Q. There is room for chemical research in this country on a scale a dozen times 
that of the Institute of Bangalore? — A. AYs. But I do not pretend to have devoted 
much thought to this subject. 

Q. There is one question that you would be able to answer with some authority 
for our help, and that is the question of Government purchasing stores in this 
country. You know the old practice and you remember the Government rules of 
1913 encouraging purchases in this country of stores that were previously obtained 
from the India Office Stores Department? — .4. Are you referring to the stores, that 
come out fully made from England or to stores made in this country from English 
materials ? 

Q. The Government of India rules encourage the purchase in this country of 
articles that ai’e made from raw materials in this country ; and secondly, of articles 
that are mainly made of raw materials in the country but consist also of some 
imported parts and put together in this country. "We have had complaints before us 
that these rules have been neglected, that is to say, that officers still go on indenting 
for aificles that could be very well obtained in this country if they knew where to get 
them, and they say also that 'Uch stores would be got in greater quantities if our 
officers were more generous in placing orders in this country. The reasons which have 
been put before us for the failure to extend the use of the rules have been roughly 
these : that an officer does not always know where to get an article in this cquntry 
and is not sure that, if he did order it in Ibis country, it would be up to quality, which 
it would certainly be if ordered through the India Office Stores, because there are 
specialists in England and there are firms of standing accustomed to making articles 
of that kind in great numbers. Another reasons is that an officer would not undertake 
the responsibility of introducing an innovation. His term of office may be for a short 
while and lie may not be able to follow np a local purcbase. His successor might come 
and condemn his work becau.'^e of tlie kind of articles used. A remedy has been put 
before us that we should have in this country a stores purchasing department which 
really supersedes the India Stores Department ; that we should send home indents 
only for .such articles as cannot he obtained in this country ; that the Stores Purchas- 
ing Department in India should gather together all the requirements in the different 
departments and should obtain orders large enough to get favourable terms and, by 
constant repetition of orders, make forward contracts ; and that this department 
should make it its business to have an intelligence branch which would enable it to 
know where in India the particular articles could he obtained in constant and high 
quality. It has also been suggested that the stores purchasing department would he 
able to purchase more cheaply European articles from the local agents of English 
firms than by sending them through the India Stores Department. I should like to 
know what 5 mur views are on that point? — A. I have bestowed some thought on the 
subject for a great many years past, and I feel that I can talk on it with some authority 
I might mention first that the agitation for the purchase of English stores, of the class 
of r.oilway girders and that kind of thing, was at its height somewhere about the year 
1890-91, and I helped Messrs, llichardson and Cruddas of Bombay and Messrs. Burn 
& Co. of Calcutta, in getting permission to quote for railway girders in India of at 
least the smaller spans. They had previously been trying to get tbe big spans ; but I 
showed them from statistics that even if they got only the 10-foot spans they would get a 
very much greater tonnage of steel. As a matter of fact I drafted the letter to the 
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GoYernment of India which, went under the signatau’e of Messis. dtichardson and Cruddas 
asking that they might be given at least the smaller spans. I think the leading engi- 
neering firms in India wilt tell you that since then timy have had a large slrare ot 
the State Kailway orders for small girder spans made in India. And 1 do not think 
any railway engineer would say that this has been in any way an evil. Indeed, I 
think the smaller spans have been quite as good made in India as those got out 
from home. But more than this is wanted. It is not enough in the interest of 
India’s development that English firms domiciled out here should make up British- 
made raw material. I want to see them making up Indian-made raw material, and -in 
connection with this I have a story to tell. Only the other day I had to place an 
order for some thousands of tons of steel work for some warehouses I am building. 

I was very anxious, with a view to the general development of India, to get the whole 
of the steel rrecassary 'from Messrs. Tata’s works at Sakchi. I took a great deal of 
trouble aborrt the design in order to utilise their sections, and went to Calcutta and 
asked several firms there for their quotations for the manufactured steel work made 
of Tata’s sections. My idea was that it should be better to use Tata’s steel, because 
everr if I paid a little more money the money would remain in the country. In due 
corrrse my advertisements went out through our London Agents, giving plentv of 
time for the firms out here to quote, and several of them quoted, but at a priced for 
structural work built of Tata’s steel, which was not even within 20 or 25 per cent 
of the price at which I could get it, and on a fact, later, did get it, from home. 

That was a bad failure. I tried my best to get the whole order placed in India but 
failed. Eventually I had the whole of my steel-work made by Messrs. Dorman, Long 
& Co., at home. 

Q. Supposing orders of that kind were repeated frequently, would not firms in 
India be in a position to organize their plants so as to be able to turn out such 
articles at favourable prices? — A. Certainly they would. I understand from my 
talks with ^Messrs. Tata’s people that, as soon as things become normal, their intention 
is to manufacture their own structural steel work, instead of merely turning out the 
sections. In this way they will be free to develop on their own lines without having 
to consider English-made stocks in hand and so on. 

We can hardly expect any firm, whether English or Indian, to meet an order 
at a reasonable price if they get an order only now and then and have no guarantee of 
any continuous orders? — A. The Calcutta Engieering firms are full up with orders of 
that kind all the time. If I could have secured Tata’s material made in India of 
Indian raw material and of Indian labour, I should not have minded paving 5 per 
cent — but not 20 — more than the quotations of the English firms, to keep the order 
in this country. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. In pre-war time the Tata’s could not compete 
with Messrs. Dorman Long. Tata’s joists were then 5 per cent dearer than those 
imported from England, and they are now cheaper by 5 to 10 per cent? — A. Yes. 

Q. The point is what would be the condition after the war when foreio-n woods 
would be allowed to be imported into India? — -4. That is a fiscal question and I 
cannot say anything about it. 

Q. The Tata’s can hold their own as regards quality and price?— A. In respect 
of bona fide Indian product I am a strong protectionist. I would help Tata by impos- 
ing import duties not only on enemy steel but on all steel ; and so, when another 
emergency comes and its resultant isolation we shall not find ourselves as now paying 
Es 1,000 and over per ton, for steel plates all over India. 

Fresident. — Q. You agree that we ought to do something for the purpose of giving 
industries that are started in this country a fair chance of Government custom, partly 
because the custom is big and therebj^ becomes important to industry and also partly 
in ordii- to retain in the country as far as possible the money spent on these articles? — 

A . Government custom is a big business now, simply because of the accident that we 
are not merely a Government but also are makers of things. We do not merely govern 
the country but we also undertake work which in more advanced countries would be 
done municipally and privately. But are we talking of paper and pencils now or of 
bigger things ? 

Q. Would you distinguish between the two groups. Would you get bigger things 
from home and smaller things from this country or what policy would you adopt? — 

A. Take rubber for instance. We get many thousands of rupees worth of rubber for 
the offices in India but we don’t directly buy it in India. 

Q. The production of manufactured rubber from raw rubber is rather a com- 
plicated industry? — A. Yes ; but all the same, the growing of rubber ought to be 
done in this country by Indians. Eubber is a different thing from tea. Its produc- 
tion in the raw form is eminently the kind of industry that an Indian might put 
capital into and could manage quite well — if only he will “ go straight ” and not 
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adulterate it. So iar as 1 know tlieie is uotiiiug in its production corresponding to tlie 
fermentation and drying ot tea wliicli, for successful sale, seems to require European 
supervision. 

Hon'hlc Sn R. .\ . . — Q. t'emeut is another industry? — A. I am a veiy large 

con.'umer of cement, and in the last lew j'ears have taken every ton of cement which 
the iMadras firm that makes it has been able to turn out up to my sample. I have not 
refused to buy a single ton unless it was not up to the “ British Standard Specifica- 
tion ” in all particulars, chemical and mechanical. I have had a contract with them 
fur a good many years which is jiow in the act of ceasing, but in the meanwhile the 
price of cement has run up by fidly bU per cent over pre-war prices, and in making 
mv coming cuntimts I have had to consider whether I ought to get my cement from 
home or to pav a higher price to these local people. I have settled with them to 
pay them a reasonaldy higher rate and still to go on taking all that they can possibly 
give me, u]) to the “ British Standard Specification ”. And now I have made a 
contract tor a year ahead, for all the cement that the local firm can give me coming 
up to specification. 

t>. Were the prires favourable before the war as compared with English cement? — 
. 1 . We had made a special pre-war price with them which was slightly less than the 
English pi'ice and .sometimes slightly more. But it was a good deal less than the war 
price and mv coming contract is nearer the English war price. 

O. And selling at that price tliey could declare dividends? — .4. You must ask 
ilr. Scott iMackenzie about that : he is the Managing Director of the Madras Cement 
■Works, 

-1/r. C. E. Low. — Q. Are there any Indians who are making cement in the presi- 
dency with which you have had anything to do? — .4. Yot that I know of. I had some- 
thing t'- do with certain small cement work- at cue time, that is, before the present 
modern workN were started here. i.e.. Messrs. Arbuthnots’. Although the lime they 
used was quite first rate the resulting cement was often bad and rrnreliable. However 
that is all gone and is past history and the present prodrrct is up to sample. 

O. Are there any cenreirt coircerir.s belotrging to Indians in the Madras Presiderrcy? 
— .4. So tar as I know, the works I have been referring to, where cement is made to 
British Standard Specification, belong to Indians; But tire cement making is 
managed by skilled Europeans. Yort cannot liave a srrrall cement works under modern 
conditions. Reliable c-cnrent can orrly be irrnde with irrodern plant for which a 
comjiaratively heavy capital orrtlay is essential. Small hole and corner cement kilns 
relying on a capital outlay, of, .say, half a lakh or a lakh can irever be relied oir to 
turn orrt good cement continuorrsly. What I say about Indians concerning therrrselves 
with productiorr, whether of cerrrent. of tea or of rubber — all comes to this ; that there 
monied fellow countrymen must have confidence in them or they will never succeed in 
establi.shing big industries. The existing la|ck of confidence is a thing that we 
Englishmen can do little to help to cure. It is up to the Indians themselves to cure it. 
This is what I had in mind when in reply to an earlier question I said there were 
bigger factors than lack of technical training in the problem of Indian industrial 
development. 

Dr. E. Hd [rkiiinon . — Q. Sii})po.sing a stores puichasing department were formed in 
India, it would entail the constitution of a complete staff of inspecting engineers and 
piKsiblv a testing laboratory? — .4. As far as it relates to structural steel, it would, but 
not for small things like red tape, stationery and sealing wax, which form a very 
large bulk of the Government purchases. I understand that there is a nucleus of 
a testing staff under the orders of the Railway Board, at Alipore, Calcutta, and that 
we can get anything tested there. 

Honb\r Air R. -T. Mookerjec. — Q. Everything must go to Alipore to be tested? — 
,1. You can get many kinds of testing done in the Engineerino' College here. Only the 
other dav I bought some two hundred tons of Tata’s rails which had been rejected 
bv Government, which means tha.t they do test and reject. But rails not good 
enough for mail train 60 miles per hour traffic were quite good enough for my 10 miles 
per hour. 

/>/■. E. llopklii-ion. — (>. Such machinery as exist.s at present might be extended? — 
,1 . Yes. I think that it might be made quite adequate. 

Q. Take another point. Take the ca.se of a pump which must be made at home. 
Do you think that it is better that tha.t pump should be bought by the Government 
department in India through the India Office Stores Department from the makers or is 
it better that it should be bought in India from the representatives of those makers 
in India? — ,4. I do not think that in India there is as steady a demand for such a 
thing as that as to make it worth the while of the makers’ local agents to keep large 
and varied stocks in hand. 
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Q. The advantage is apparently in favour of purchasing at home, because the engi- 
neer of the India Stores Department may not be familiar Avith the local conditions 
Avhich it is intended to meet ; but the representatives of the firms out here are piob- 
ably in touch Avith the actual uses of the plant and more familiar Avith the conditions 
AA'hich the plant is required to fulfil? — -I. In a general AAay I am in favour of the 
system of purchasing certain stock articles of plant from the agents out here of 
makers in England, provided the home hims are adequately represented in India ? 
I refer to such stock things as the various types of pumps, of boilers, of lathes and so 
oil. 

Q- If that became a general system, Avouhl it not lead to a much better lepresenta- 
tion in India of the home firms ? — A . I think so. 

Q. And AA'oiild it not be A-ery mmli to the advantage of India? — A. Yes. I have 
knoAvn India for nearly half a century and have been Avatehing things deA-elop A'ery 
steadih', especially in the last 25 or 30 years, and there has been an enormous 
adA-ance in that respect. YoAAadays the makers of several kinds of boilers, and oil 
engines, of pumps and of smaller things like seAving machines and typeAvriters, are 
Avell represented in India. 

Q. But there is still room for a greater extension? — A. Yes. of course, and AA'e 
encourage such extension. 

Q. A number of AA’itnesses have stated that they think that Government should 
undertake a general hydro-electric survey of the po.ssible electric pOAver in India. 
But that is a very big proposition ? — A. It is a big proposition for a small country, 
but not for a big country like India. 

Q. Do you think that it is necessary for anything of th^ kind to be done? — A. 
Yes. Mr. Chatterton can tell you about the Periyar project. I think the investigation 
ought to be done under the auspices of the Inspector-General of Irrigation or some 
one of that kind. I think Sir Thomas Holland remembers our conversation in Simla 
about coA’ering India Avith borings. That Avas a suggestion for a similarly big pro- 
position. But it fell through. 

President. — Q. I asked that this matter should be taken up somcAvhere about the 
year 1907-08 and the Public Works Department gathered together all the informa- 
tion that AA'as aA'ailable in the ofiSce regarding AA-ater pOAver, but I am not quite sure 
of anything that has been done since toAvards Avhat may be called a systematic survey 
of hydro-electric poAver? — A. I used to discuss the .subject of boring machines in 
Simla Avith Sir Thomas Holland Avith a A'ieAv not only to artesian boring but also 
for mineral iuA’estigation. Electric poAA-er inA'estigation Avould be a similar thin^ 
and it Avould have to be in the hands of some department Avhose dutA' it Avould be to 
collect the requisite information. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson . — Q. You say that it AA'ould be desirable to institute a survey of the 
underground AvaterAs-ays of India?— A. I have very little doubt about it. I have dug 
artesian Avells in half a dozen places. Only the other day I got a letter from Chitta- 
gong Avhere I had sugge.sted an artesian Avell tAventy years ago and they have done it 
only noAv and I hear that it is an entire success. 

Q. There Avas a good deal of experimental AA'ork done some fifteen or tAventy years 
ago in the Avay of boring? — A. WhateAer may haA'e been done in that Avay in the 
Madras Presidency Mr. Chatterton knoAvs about it. 

Q. To pass to another matter, supposing such an Imperial Scientific Service as the 
President has sketched out Avere established, do you think that it should include a 
cadre of mechanical engineers ? Such a .service, I 'presume, Avould supply men to carry 
out research in any iicaa' industry and to ascertain the prospects of such an industrA^ ; 
and supposing AAorks are e.stablished or assi.sted by Government for any particular 
purpose, the service Avould supply the chemist or metallurgist ; ought it' not also to 
supply the mechanical engineering knoAvledge required?— A. He must not be merely 
a AAorking man. He mu.st be something better. 

Q. Yes. Is there any difficulty in getting a supply of the right sort of man?— A. 
I think you Avill get him if you offer sufficiently high salaries. You Avill not “-et the 
right kind of man cheap, though you Avill get men of a sort. 

Q. Could such engineers as you haAC in mind be draAvn from any of the Indian 
Engineering Collegres? — A. They ought to be draAAn therefrom. 

Q. Can they be draAvn ? — A. Certainly, not at present, though there may of course 
be exceptional men occasionally. There' aa os an old friend of mine here,' noAv dead 
AA^hom Ave in Madras all used to revere very much — I mean the late Sir BhasA'am 
Ayyangar. His eldest son is now the Depntv Chief Engineer of the Mysore Public 
Works Department. His father told me that' he Avas at first greatly averse to his son 
ffiking up engineeimg pursuits, but the young man insi.sted on 'going throimh the 
Engineering College and afterivards through the Perambur Workshops. Here Ave have 
a Brahman of good family Avho is a mechanical engineer to the tips of his fingers 
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But you cannot get many men of tlie kind. Most of them want to write and to 
talk and to sit in office chairs instead of directing the doing of j)ractical work. 

Q. You Tcould look for such a man rather to the Engineering Works of the 
Indian Railways than to the Engineering Colleges at Eoorkee or Sihpur? — A. I 
would like to see the Engineering College men enter the Railway Works, but they 
do not. They like to get soft appointments and sit at a table and write. 

Pre.^ident. — Q. Will the development of the Engineering Colleges produce a 
larger number of these good men, or must we expect them only through the multiplica- 
tion of Works I"' — ,d. You cannot multiply Works to any great extent in a brief 
number of years. I think it will be a matter of public opinion amongst the classes 
from which the young men are derived, and I think the public opinion of this class 
is now distinctly in process of change in favour of men of that class going into 
practical work instead of into clerical and law work. 

Q. But the change does not seem so far to have ahected the recruiting at Sibpur 
and Ronrkee? — ,4. Largely, because the employer has not got over his distnist of 
this kind of young man not being thorough enough. Perhaps the new generation is 
going to be thorough enough. Some few are already as thorough as I want. 

Q. Do you not think that distaste to mechanical pursuits is diminishing? — .4. YYs. 

Q. Do you thiuk that the curriculum at Eoorkee and Sibpur requires to be 
modified to make it more effective? — D. YYars ago I had something to do with Sibpur 
and was for some twenty years on the Board of Visitors. It has been enormously 
improved to my knowledge. Mere in Madras I was on a committee for altering the 
course for education in the Madras Engineering College, and I think the courses at 
the College are now all right. But I would like to have a little more drawing and 
mechanics in the civil engineei'ing course. There are not at present many eniplovers 
ready to pay for mechanical engineering knowledge. 

Q. I do not think that is so in the north of India. There is not much confidence 
on the part of the European and even of some Indian firms in entrusting mechanical 
work to the Indian mechanical engineer? — .4. Sir Clement Simpson will he able to tell 
you whether he thinks the Engineering College at Madras is turning out a satisfactorv 
product — at least for the mechanical needs of his mills. 

Q. You probably have had men under yon who have been students in the College? 
— ,4. I have had some, hut not many. 

Q. Have you ever had in your emplor- any students who had been sent home by the 
Government of India? — .4. I do not think T have had anv of them. I have known men 
who have gone home and gained knowledge and come hack again. 

Q. 4Vithiu }'uui' experience have the result.s been satisfactory? — 4,. The impression 
left on my mind was that the men as intelligent human beings had been improved by 
the experience. That was roughly the impression left on my mind, just as an English- 
man would lie improved in general intelligence by coming to India for three or four 
years and going back home again. 

Q. Do you consider that the Indian boy has a natural aptitude both for mechauical 
and free-hand drawing? — 4. In the last few weeks, since onr cyclonic disaster, 
there has been in my office nothing but drawing and calculating by Indians. It is 
quite good enough. I get very good men and very reliable, plodding and industrious 
people. But the best of them must be guided closely and cannot be left to themselves. 

Dv, E. Iloplinwn. — Q. Do you think that Indian hoys show a natural aptitude for 
free-hand drawing? — 4. I might say “ yes ” or “ no ” to that question. When we 
Englishmen came to India first, we had to make use of drawings and we had to 
look out for people who could make drawings, and there were none except the tailors 
or fJai'zid, who were in the habit of making flat patterns for embroidery. Mohody 
could make a three-dimensioned set of drawing. Later Mr. John Lockwood Kipling, 
Principal. School of Arts at Lahore, started drawing classes for carpenters’ sons. For 
many years I have had one or more of these men about me and they differ from the 
ordinary darzi draughtsman in being able to see and to draw in three dimensions 
just as we do, instead of in two. 

Q. In order to make them see in three dimensions you should make them draw 
from models? — 4. A'es, and model from drawings. 

0. Do yon think that if a universal system of primary education existed in India 
drawing and modelling ought to form an absolutely essential feature? — -4. Yes. It is 
I consider, an essential part of a useful industrial education. But the difficulty will he 
to get the teachers. 

Q. I.ooking at it entirely from the Industrial point of view, unless primary educa- 
tion took that form you would sooner be without it? — ^^4. That is another question. 
But I do not believe in teaehing people to use a fork and a spoon if I give them no 
cuTTy and rice to use them on. 
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Q. Yoiu’ simile is precisely to tlie point. You would say that to give a hungry 
man only a tork and spoon makes him worse oh than before? — A. Yea, and I ceitainly 
think that the leading Indians of the country ought to make a push towards trying, in 
advance, to supply a cheap, useful vernacular •literature. If they want to push 
primary education they must be prepared to produce this cheap kind of literature, or 
primary education might as well not be given. Heading and writing and figuring 
are not an e 7 ul but are only means to an end — that is, to the utilization of the knowl- 
edge that is stored up in books ; and if the books aren’t there, what is the good of 
learning to read? 

O. Do vou sav that there are no suitable text books in elementary science or otlier 
subjects in the vernaculars which are now available? — -A. I cannot say that myself. 
But I understand that there is nothing availa))le now worth having. All the same I 
don’t like the term “ text-books I draw a strong line between text books and 
books of knowledge. 

Han’ble Sir R. -Y. Moolcerjer . — Q. There are books in medical science in Bengali, 
but there are words which could not be translated? — .4. That will be one difficulty with 
the scientific words. I do not know what there is in iladras. 

Dr. E. Hoiyhinson. — Q. There is another possible aspect in which increase of educa- 
tional facilities might affect industrial undertakings. IVe have seen again and 
again in the course of our tour liow an improvement in the environment of labour, better 
housing and better food has improved the quality of labour. Supposing the industrial 
classes were better educated they might be more desirous of and more certain of obtain- 
ing better conditions whith would be to the advantage of labour? — .4. A^ou are now 
talking chiefly, I take it, of factory labour. Sir Clement Simpson will be able to say 
something on that point. I certainly agree that the more you give a taste for a higher 
standard of living the more they will want to earn and the better they will be able to pay 
for the goods that are made in England and in other countries. If the present average 
earnings per individual throughout India is Rs. 3, I should like to see it rise to Rs. 15 
or 20. If you look up the statistics of a port like Durban you will, I think, find that 
it has double or four times the traffic of Madi-as Port, though Durljan has behind it 
a population of perhaps not one-tenths of that behind Madras. The reason being that 
the white man’s standard of comfort is higher than that of the Indian and if he sees 
a thing and likes to have it he will earn enough to get it, whereas the Indian says, 
mentally, “ is it ctisfom to have it ” ? 

Q. Would you go one step further and say that the higher the rate of wages the 
cheaper is- the labour cost of any particular piece of work? — A. I cannot improve on 
what the late Sir Thomas Brassey has said on the value of labour. I can endorse 
it from my own personal experience. I reckon to get quite as much work out of a 
gang of 20 Pathans each earning a rupee per day as I can get out of 50 Madras coolies 
at annas 8 per day. 

Hon’hle Pandit d/. M. Malavitja. — Q. Y'ou have noticed the case of a son of the 
late Sir Bashyam Ayyangar who showed an inclination to go into engineering. Don’t you 
think that if we had technical colleges there would be more inclination on the part 
of our young men to go into industrial enterprise? — A. Who go into our engineering 
Colleges here? Not those who hope to become successful lawyers but young men who 
do not see much prospect of succeeding in law. I don’t think that those who go in 
for engineering are held in such repute in their own houses and families as are the 
lawyers or the men in Government service. 

Q. Y’ou have yourself observed that there is a change in this direction? — A. 
Distinctly. I meet and talk a good deal when I can with cultured Indian gentlemen 
and I know that the general feeling is that their boys must do more in the wav of 
industrialism than they have done up to the present. 

Q. Less than a centurj' ago, in Germany, the desire for Government service was as 
keen as it has been in India, but when technical colleges and institutions were provided 
young men began to take to them. Don’t you think that if similar stimulus were given 
to technical and scientific education here a decided turn would be given to the tenden- 
cies of our young men? — A. Y’es, perhaps if at the same time you make the higher 
literary education self-supporting. 

Q. Is the higher literary education self-supporting in any part of the civilised 
world? — .4. The ITniversities in Europe and America are largely self-supporting because 
there are big endowments. In India your wealthy man has not got into the American 
habit of endowing his Alvia Mater. 

Q. But there are also Parliamentary and other State grants to University Colleges? — 
A. Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. And the tendency is to recognise that the State ought to contribute more and 
more to higher education? — .4. I do not think there are Parliamentary grants for 
Manchester. Birmingham, Cambridge and Dublin. 
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F resident . — The newer ITniversities in England receive grants for the training 
of young men who are afterwards going out as second-grade school teachers. The older 
Universities do not receive any grants at all from Government, but rely entirely on 
their own endowments. * 

Hon'ble Fandit M . M. Maluviya. — Q. Since the Technical Education Act was passed 
in England, the Government has been aifording more and more assistance for promoting 
technical education there, and literary education has not been left altogether foi 
find its own support. Here, even though Government supports higher literary education 
you might also expect Government to do more for promoting technical education ? — 
A. I suppose by “ Government ” you mean the people who are taxed— that is the people 
whose trustee the Government is? 

Q. Exactly, and there is a very general desire among Indians that more should be 
spent on technical education than is now being done? — A. In token of his desire will one 
of them stand up in the Legislative Council and suggest that 2 lakhs be cut off from 
the Presidency College grant and be given to the Madras Engineering College? 

Q. Why from the Presidency College grants and not from the other expenditure 
that the Government incurs? Don’t you think that the expenditure on the exodus to the 
hills might be a fit subject for reduction rather than the University? — (Witness was 
here interrupted by the following remark of the President). 

President. — We are not here to discuss the ways and means of obtaining the grants. 

Hnn'hle Fandit M. M. Mala viya. — Q. A'ou agree that if there was more provision 
for technical and scientific education, whether Government found the money or the 
public, our young men would take more and more to industrial pursuits? — A. You 
mean more facilities for education? Are there at present more applications for admis- 
sion into these colleges than they are able to comply with ? 

Hoidhle Sir li. N. Mooherjee. — Q. In Bengal in the mechanical engineering class 
they could take double the number. The students don’t offer themselves for the mech- 
anical engineering class. 

Hon’Ide Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Is the standard of instruction given in 
mechanical engineering in Sibpur as high as that given in the Universities in England? 
— A . It is very good in Sibpur. 

Q. For mechanical and electrical engineering? — A. I understand that it is quite 
good. 

Hon’ble Sir H. A. Mookerj>e. — The standard of mechanical engineering there, is 
not quite sufficient and there should be an improvement in the standard of education. 

President. — Is it because the standard is not sufficiently high the students do 
not apply for that course ? 

Hon'ble Sir R. H . Mooherjee . — It is because they have not got enough guaranteed 
appointments. 

Hon’ble Pandit .1/. .1/. Malaviya. — Q. You have heard Sir R. N. Mookerjee say 
that the standard of mechanical engineering teaching provided at Sibpur is not as 
high as it should be, or is not practical enough, and you perhaps know that at Roorkee 
the standard of mechanical and electrical engineering has never yet been worked up 
to the right standard, so that these college^ are at present affording facilities for training 
civil engineers for roads and buildings, etc., and not mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers. If that is so don’t you think that the provision of a college for imparting a 
high standard of education in mechanical and electrical engineering will attract many 
youths to it? — A. Yes, but there are other points. 

G. Practical training? — A. More than that ; I do not hesitate to say, even if I 
thereby hurt their feeling.s, that something is lacking in the soul of the Indian 
peiqilcN taken in the lump, viz., the intense internal desire for accuracy, such as is im- 
jdanted in the soul of the men of occidental race. Moreover you have got first to instil into 
them good faith and confidence in each other, and at present that is lacking. 

Q. In answer to one question you said something about its being a national charac- 
teristic of Indians not to desire to go in for drawing, etc. Is it not a matter of 
education more than of inherited qualities? Has not this faculty or aptitude for draw- 
ing been cultivated by education in the youths of other countries? — A. I do not think 
so — not beyoml two or three generations back. 

Q. Are you aware that the Paris exhibition of 1851 gave a great impetus to the 
teaching of drawing in English schools and that it was not much attended to before 
that? — A. I do not know if that has any practical bearing on the question of English 
mechanical development. 

O. Do vou agree that aptitude for drawing can be improved by education? A. 

Certainly. It ought to be a part of education. 

Q. You think it could be cultivated? — A. Yes ; and you cannot begin too young. 
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Q. With regard to the question of efficiency growing with wages, would not edu- 
cation also improve the efficiency of workmen — 1 mean elementary education which 
would enable them to read, to cast accounts, and do a little drawing and so on? — A. 
But YOU should have some books if the men are to make any use of such instruction. 

Q. I mean the kind of elementary instruction that is at present given in England? — 
A. Every English boy has something to read. There is always something to read in 
every cottage. ~ 

O. And so also an Indian boy has always something to read? — A. Xot so far as 
I know at least not anything of any real practical use to him in every day life. 

Q. Where they are literate, they read religious books in almost every presidency? — 
A. A"es, perhaps. But I was not thinking of religion and ceremonial. 

Q. So that if elementarj- education of the right kind is imparted it will promote 
the mechanical labourer’s efficiency? — A. Yes. But I don’t say necessarily the plough- 
man’s efficieiyjy, unless he learns to read and to understand books about farming, 
and can buy such books as now are not obtainable by him. I do not think that mere 
learning to read and to write is of very much use to men working on the fields unless 
you give them something useful to read. I quite agree and indeed have already insisted 
that a little drawing might be of great use to the men working in factories. 

Q. I was confining my remarks to labourers working in mills and factories? — A. 
Ver}’ well. I think it would. 

Q. With regard to the difficulty of books you are not aware of what text books 
have already been published in the vernaculars? — A. I object strongly to the term 
“ text-books ” if applied to the cheap literature of which I recognize so strong a need. 
When I spoke of little cheap books I did not mean books to enable boys to work for 
an examination. I meant books which will impart to the man who reads them a 
knowledge that will be useful to him in life, and not necessarily with a view to bn 
examination. 

Q. I am speaking of text-hooks of a practical character which would impart prac- 
tical knowledge in any kind of industry? — A. The word “ text-books ” has acquired a 
narrow meaning ; it has come to mean something connected with examinations. Y'ou must 
have a quantity of very cheap vernacular books on subjects xiseful to the reader in his 
evey-day life and not merely for examination purposes. That is, he will want to 
read them at the age of 50 or 60 and not only at the ages of 16 to 20 ; but I am told 
that it is impossible to make them cheap. 

Q. I do not know of any reason why it should be so? — A. It is for you- Indian 
gentleman to show the way. 

Q. Once a text-book is written it would be printed as any other book and with 
Government support. I do not see why useful industrial text-books should not be made 
as cheap as possible? — A. Very well. But why Government support? The reader of 
the proposed book has left his school days long behind him. And why “ text ”. 

Q. Has the distaste for jgoing into pursuits involving manual labour been disappear- 
ing amongst educated men within your experience? — A. To a slight extent. I do not 
say they are swarming into them. 

Q. But the prejudice is dying out? — A. I do not know' whether I am sure on this 
point. Their guardians and fathers would doubtless like them to go to the factories and 
earn something. But something might be done to make them attend at the right time 
when the bell rings, and things of that kind. No industrial country can maintain 
a position in competition, if its better class of factory men — men responsible for the 
work of the actual workmen — ^are sloppy about hours of business. 

(/ Would not that be a matter of training and discipline? — A. A great deal of 
that kind of training must be done at home. 

Q. At home and at school? — A. At home chiefly. 

Q. Do you not think that if more careers are open for industrial pursuits this 
piejudice will die out much sooner and our young men will begin to take up industrial 
pursuits? If they had the necessary technical training or commercial education is it 
not likely that they would take to it as rapidly as they do to law'? — A. Law does not 
require capital. I.aw does not require that their friends should put their capital into 
it. A young man need have no money and yet, with a ready wit and a ready tongue 
and brain, he deservedly succeeds in law. In industrial work people must believe in 

the man sufficiently to put their money into his hands and to feel that he is not 

likely to lose it. At present, owing to causes which perhaps will disappear with time 
but have not disappeared, there is no such confidence. 

Q. Everybody does not succeed at the bar. .Success comes to only a few men who 

rise to the top, a great many men remain at the bottom, and don’t know success. If 

there was a wide system of technical and commercial education it is likely that more 
voung men will go into these directions than thev do at present? — A. Wliat vou are 
tiw'ing to get out from me is, I take it, that if Government change their policy and 
give larger sums of money, for mechanical engineering training and to engineering 
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colle ges, than they do at present — ^j-ou don’t say give less for higher education, but you 
want the same grant as at present for higher education — will not more young men go 
in tor this mechanical training y 1 do not think that is the way of turning the thoughts 
of the rising generation to mechanical problems. 1 do not think that the multiplication 
of colleges is the way to turn their thoughts to industrialism. I think it is the public 
opinion of their friends, and at present such opinion practically does not exist. 

Q. That alone will not be sufhcieut to turn the tide ; but in addition there is a 
desire to start industries, and would not the two taken together give a decided turn ? — 
To my mind the desire to start industries translates itself into a desire to put your 
capital into ccmmercial companies. Is there 'any exhibition of any such desire at 
present ? 

From the notes I have read of the evidence submitted here, I find in some of the 
districts there is a keen desire to invest money in industries. They complain of want 
of technit al and scientific advice. Taking this growing desire for investing in industries 
witli greater facilities fcr scientific and a technical education, would you expect the 
youths of this ])residency to take more and more to industrial careers? — d. I should 
like to see an industrial school fit to teach the general principles underlying industrialism 
established in every district. I do not think you are anywhere near the point of 
establishing them in evety village yet. 

Q. And you would have at the capital of the presidency a larger institution? — A. 
Yes. as we shall soon have at Guindy. 

Q. "With better eqrripment for teaching mechanical and electrical engineering than 
at present? — d. I think Mr. Chatterton Avas a prominent member of the Ootacaniund 
Industrial Conference a few years ago, and there was a good deal of talk on those lines 
of taluk school workshops and district school -workshops, working up towards the 
highest mechanical engineering college in the presidency town. 

Q. But action has not been taken on the report of the Committee, I understand? — 
A. No. 

Mr. d. Chatterton. — Q. As a general principle would you agree that, for the develop- 
ment of a spirit of industrialism here, it is necessaip’ that the establishment of indus- 
tries should precede the supply of technical education? — d. You are ashing me, is it 
necessary for the development of an industrial spirit that industries should precede an 
attempt to supply technical education to the people? There is no chance of making an 
industrv a success unless the men who are employed and have power to guide it know 
something about its underlying principle. 

(I. If Ave start technical colleges and schools, are we not running a risk of turning 
nut a larcrp uAimber of men who afterwards would not be able to get any employment? — 
d. T think Government might do a good deal to cure this defect. Government con- 
si-itenth-. habitually and sA-stematically make the appointments of the subordinate 
district officers from the literarA' class. I saA' that a man will be no worse a tahsildar 
nr a munsif if l\e has passed through an Engineering College, or through the mechanical 
engineering class— probably he AA-ould be a very much better munsif. A man who has 
been taught scientific surveA’ and the principles of the flow of water will be at least as 
good a tahsildar- — other things being equal — as a man who has got a law or a history 
degre". 

Mr. (\ E. Lo,r.—Q. Which AAOidd get J:lie failures — the commercial world or the 
Government? — .1. Even if it Avere known that Government would receh-e applications for 
munsifships and tahsildarships from men who have been trained in technical colleges 
flieA' would not necessarih’, I think, get the best men out of those colleges. 

Mr. d. Chatterton . — (>. You Avould extend technical and industrial education and 
find outlets for the surplus men not absorbed by industries in Government service, 
employing men so educated as an alteniative to men with liferary education? — d. 
CertainlA", and if I Avere GoA-ernment, I would make a beginning by not any longer 
letting it he believed that a training in an Engineering College was a disqualification 
for employment in the Revenue Service. 

Q. Do you think there is any need in India, in connection with the civil engineering 
and mechanical engineering professions, for the establishment of an Indian Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineering and iMechanical Engineering so as to create the same sort 
of j)rofessional tone that there is in a countiw like Great Britain? — d. I know a little 
about this. When I was a Member of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
London they wrote to me to say that they had seen a circular from an Indian gentle- 
man in Calcutta desiring to establish an “ Institution of Civil Engineers ” for India. 
Naturally the world’s parent institution objected to its title being plagiarised. After 
some correspondence I pursuaded the Indians concerned to consent to have the proposed 
title changed to “ The Indian Society of Civil Engineers ” and I got them two or 
three members, and I think they published one or tAvo numbers of their periodical, but 
now it has disappeared — its fate a type, I fear, of much Swadeshi enterprise. 
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Q. You ai'C acquainted with the system of engineering education out here, in which 
we have four engineering colleges and each of these colleges consists of several 
departments one for men who will ultimately become othcers and the rest for various 
grades of subordinates. Dealing first of all with the class for officers, would it be advis- 
able or practicable to have a single engineering college of a high grade for the whole of 
India, admitting only students who will ultimately become officers in the Public Works 
Department or elsewhere? — -1. I think a young Indian gentleman from Tanjore mouIci 
hud himself a complete foreigner at Ilourkee. 

Q. Would he hnd himself iiorse off in going to Iloorkee or Poona than if he went 
to England? — A. No ; But he gets other advantages in going to England. 

Q. In Bangalore, for instance, wet get students from all parts of India and they 
don’t seem to b” out of it. Dilferent (lasses of students mess together and they have 
got what requirements they want to keep up their caste system? — .4. The idea has really 
never passed through my mind. I am inclined to think that it may be a good idea, if 
the objection I have suggested is not an insuperable objection. 

Q. At present, except Eoorkee, all the other engineering colleges are directly 
associated with the universities, and the students work in the engineering colleges with 
a view to get diplomas or degrees from the universities. If we adopt some system of the 
kind I have suggested, it would then be possible to cut off the engineering colleges 
altoo-ether from the university. Do you think that it would be an advantage? — A. I 
think that the Indian father (if a family attaches a very high social value to Dniversity 
degrees and not to Eoorkee or other college certificates. Still I have never liked the 
svstem of universities giving degrees for work done at colleges to students examined 
tv outside examiners who are not themselves skilled teachers or examiners. 

Q. There is said to be a growing desire, on the part of young men of good parentage 
and a certain amount of social position, to go into industrial work. Dn(ier the present 
circumstances they first of all go through the university course and they are about 
20 or 21 when they finish it. Would it be good for boys who wish to embark on an 
industrial career t() begin at a much earlier stage? — 4. Would you not make the two 
courses parallel ? 

Q. Yes? — 4. I would not cut off the ordinary' literary course, but you might cut it 
(down to a certain extent. 

Q. If you take boys up to the Matriculation stage they would then be from 16 to IS 
years old and would have a fair knowledge of English. In the college they might be 
given further instruction in English and mathematics. If this were done do you not 
think we should be able to turn out a much better product? — 4. YYs. I think we 
must go on teaching them English while we are imparting technical education. I am 
referring of course to the professional classes, not to artizans. 

Q. May we turn to another point. We have been asked to recommend the establish- 
ment of inffrrstrial classes all over the country with a view to create a spirit of indusrtial 
ism and to provide the preliminary training which is nece.ssaiy for young men who 
want to embark on industrial careers. There are no practical suggestions in this mass 
of evidence to show what the industrial education should be like. However, assuming 
that these schools could be staited, do you think they will achieve their objective? — 
4. I think that we would be unwise, in making our forecasts, to ignore the very strong- 
influence that does exist in India, that is the ca.ste influence. That influence will, I 
think, prevent such colleges from being availed of largely by the type of men who in 
other countries might aspire to industrial leadership. I think we ought to try and get 
hold of the artizans’ sons by scholarships and to educate them and nut of this class to get 
industrial leaders. I think if you hope to turn the thoughts of the people into in- 
dustrial lines by the starting of a number of industrial schools yoTi are onlv putting 
the cart before the horse. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M . MaJaviya. — Q, With regard to the last answer about the 
■effect of industrial classes, have you studied the system of education which has been 
prevalent in Japan during the last 30 years for promoting industrial and technical 
pursuits? — 4. I have not (given much attention to it. 

Q. Have you ever looked into system of technical and industrial education which 
has obtained in Gemnany for the last 30 or 40 years? — 4. Yes, a little. 

Q. Have they not got a large system of industrial schools and higher technical 
schools of the grade of Eoorkee College for training supervisors and managers? — 
4. Yes. But the country is full of industries. Here there are no industries and if you 
hope to start industries by first sending your young men into colleges, it is the wrono- 
way C’f going about it. 

Q. Have not industries and education gone on pari paasu in -Japan and Germanv? 

4. Y’’ou must of course have both. 

Q. In the case of these countries they started with providing for technical educa- 
tion and then they starteci industries? — 4.’ I don’t suppose the Japanese voung man had 
any initial distaste for using his hands. 
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Q. ]S’oi' can we say that the Indian young man has it altogether? — J.. He certainly 
as a class has that distaste — at least in the upper or so-called “ educated ” classes. 

Q. That is a matter for education. Is it not largely? — A It is rather a matter 
of growth of opinion in the homes. 

Q. But opinion, as you have said in an earlier statement, has been changing? — 
d.. Yes. But very slowly. 

Q. You find high caste Hindus taking to tannery work in Calcutta, and here in. 
Madras they are taking to manual work cheerfully enough? — d. Yes. 

Q. In Japan they began with a system of technical education and they promoted 
iu(iu^tlies also, and so it is not necessary that we should wait to impart technical 
euu( ftion until industries develop? — d. No. But what is meanwhile going to happen 
to the young men? 

Q. What happens to the young men whom you turn out from Law Colleges and 
LTiiversities, if they don’t find Government service and don’t succeed at the Bar? If 
a man has received training as an engineer he will he much more accurate and precise 
in dealing with facts than he would otherwise he, and there would not be any harm 
done if there was an extra supply of such men created? — d. It may be so ; but I think 
all the same that you are going the wrong way about it. 

Q. I take it then that you would not postpone one to the other. You would start 
both. You would provide facilities for technical education and also promote industries 
so far as you can? — d. Were I a, patriotic Indian I would try to promote industries 
even if the Government of their own accord would not promote them. Have any 
Indians followed Sir Frederick Nicholson’s lead in the fishery industry, the soap 
industry, etc. ? 

Q. Several industries are growing. Take the soap industry in Calcutta it has- 
a great deal of Indian capital. In Bombay and Cawnpore in the cotton industry 
numerous mills have been started. Other industries are growing and you want a supply 
of trained young men who will do the necessary engineering work for them? — d. Take 
glass work. The Madras glass works have turned out to be a fiasco. I think they 
began with making soda water bottles instead of making small panes of glass and other 
things that the people want. Such things that, a.s a fact, used to come in large quan- 
tities from Austria and now come from Japan. 

Q. Was not that due to a mistake of method? — d. Mistake of principle. You should 
first get to know what the demand is likely to be and -should then try to supply it. 

Q. If you had more Indians trained as glass experts they would be able to know 
what articles would be most popular with the people? — d. I don’t know whether you 
can train a glass expert in a college. 

Q. They do so in other countries? — d. You want a business man to know what the 
country wants. 

Q. And if you gave the Indians the necessary business training they would know 
better what the country wants than outsiders? — d. They would. But vou ought to get 
them on such lines as these and not merely by getting them to pass examinations. 


WiTNES.s No. 206. 

Mr. Ivor.vLi.E HvNrM.ANX.A R.\o, Headmaster, Andhra Jatheeya Kalasala, 

Masulipatam. 

Written Evidence. 

Capital. I write from knowledge of the conditions of industrial enterprise in the Kistna and 

the two adjoining districts Godavari and Guntur. Speaking with reference to the 
people of liiesc districts it may be asserted with confidence of application to future 
de^ elopments that there will never be any lack of capital for enterprises with assurance 
of success in them. The existence of wealth is proved by the rapidly rising land and 
rental values ; the spirit of industrial enterprise by the rice and ginning and baling mill 
industry and the numerous pumping installations in and about Kollair and scattered in 
other favourable spots. Most of these enterprises are one-man concerns or are owned 
and managed by a small coterie of friends. Ginning and baling factories are the oldest, 
having been started in imitation of those first built by a few European trading companies 
These are situated mostly in and about Guntur. 

Bice mills have followed. A few successful examples led to imitation and multi- 
plication. The first to be started were copies of the large Bangoon mills. The second 
type was the small oil engine and huller scheme. Eecently there has been a reversion 
to the large mill but built with an eye to higher efficiency and economy of working 
expense. " ® 

There is already a glut of rice mills. But the spirit of enterprise and conscious- 
iies.s of large credit in the market coupled with the stimulus of example and sense of 
rivalry is driving the individual capitalist still further into an industry where if there 
be not prospect of large profits there is not the obvious risk of speculation. Durino- the 
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current year in the Kistna district alone in spite of the high prices ruling in the 
market for machinery and hardware, there are as many as six large mills under con- 
struction of which total cost will go beyond 5 lakhs. 

Of large industrial undertakings there are only two jute mills, both joint-stock 
limited companies with a fairly large number of share-holders in each, but unfortunately 
dominated by single large share-holders who acquired at the start the sole-managing 
right of a director or secretary. The measure of control reserved by these over the 
alfaiis of the company has obscured from public sight the essentially democratic nature 
of these organisations and consequently even the slight success that has attended them 
as business concerns has failed to act as a stimulus to further work in this direction. 

The shares in these two joint stock concerns are mostly ordinary middle class men, 
of all castes and professions, lawyers. Government servants small land owners, who 
bought shares as an investment for their savings. 

The sharers in the rice mills, and ginning and other factories of a decade and 
more ago, were, where they were not single man concerns, a group of friends from the 
merchant or Vaisya class. These men were primarily traders and constrained bv the 
necessities of export trade, and stimulated by the example of European firms with 
factories, started these small enterprises. 

In the most recent instances of industrial activity, the latest rice mills and 
pumping installations, it is the agriculturist and land owner, who, singly or in small 
groups is taking up those industries which primarily help agriculture or prepare his 
produce for the market. 

But in no case has the man of large fluid wealth, or of practically unlimited credit, 
like the zamindar, so far involved himself in an industrial enterprise. 

Now, as in the near future, the principal source of capital in these districts would be 
the middle class merchant, agriculturist or private man of means. To awaken enterprise 
and to induce capital to flow to an industrial concern it is only necessary to demonstrate 
a successful business concern. Hence tlie need for Government 'pioneer factories. To 
explain by a few examples : A large cotton seed oil mill with adequate accessory 
plant for the refining or further utilisation of the oil, started and worked by Govern- 
ment in sight of the men of these districts would be readily bought up by a joint stock 
company formed for the purpose if its success as a business concern be satisfactorily 
■established. Similarly a cocoanut oil factor}’, with accessory coir works, would find a 
ready sale, if located in the Amalapur taluk of the Godavari district. So again cement 
manufacture if started on the bank of the Kistna where good clay and lime-stone 
abound, is certain to prove a successful industry and will not only find a purchaser but 
also lead to successful imitation. 

The same remark would hold true of a sugar factory about Samalkot. All the 
above, and more may be suggested, would form fit objects for pioneering work bv Gov- 
ernment and will stimulate the starting of new joint stock companies for their purchase. 
Government must be prepared to give them away as soon as a private companv can 
be floated with adequate funds to take them off the hands of Government.. 

Demonstration factories would similarly serve a very useful purpose in stimulating 
and advancing manufacturing activity in certain industries. A small chrome-tanning 
factory would prove a valuable object lesson to leather tanners in every important town. 
So perhaps a small cane-crushing plant in a cane growing area. 

As to the various other methods of aid enumerated in question No. 5 it would be 
difficult to give definite answers. Conditions may be found where any one of these 
may prove the most successful method of encouraging an industry. But these will per- 
haps be most in demand where a small industry directly helps the agriculturist in 
raising a crop or in marketing his produce. But this kind of help, while it must of 
necessity lead to elaborate Government control and supervision, must be assigned a 
place far below that of pioneer and demonstration factories. 

Only next in importance to the starting of pioneering factories is the necessity 
for giving expert advice and assistance to private industrial enterprises. The Depart- 
ment of Industries, as it is at present organised and manned, is not equal to giving the 
needed assistance. In the recent past many enterprises have failed because of the lack 
of such assistance. I may cite the following ; — 

Two power drills were purchased by private individuals in the Kistna district, 
one through the Department of Industry. In both cases bore-holes were carried down 
to depths of 200 to 350 feet, at which stage the assistance of the department oificers 
was called in. But no further progress Avas made. Both the efforts Avere fruitless 
because the alluvial strata at the mouth of the Kistna river had not been bored through ; 
and the constant rising of sand into the bore-hole proA-ed a complication Avith which 
the available talent, private and official, could not .successfully grapple. Another boring 
operation in Nellore, which was from the beginning in the hands of the department 
proved no greater success. It was abandoned at a depth of 250 feet as mechanicallv 
too difficult beyond that point. There is evident need of men who have experience 
of boring operations on a larger scale. 
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A soap laetory at Masulipataiu started by au enterprising young man, proved a 
total failure lor similar lack of expert advice and assistance. A plant was put down 
to work the material by the boiling system. Apid everything went well so far as 
the mechanical process ol cake-making was concerned. But it was found that the 
soap was nut as good as it should be as very soon after manufacture it developed 
an incrustation of salt. But over and above this defect in quality, an appraisement of 
the quantities of raw material used at the outset and of reduced soap that was taken 
out, showed that not all the soap that ought to have been obtained was forthcoming 
fro-m the boiling pans, a discovery which rendered all further work impossible. At 
both points the venture was a failure for lack of the experienced man who could advise. 

Similarly the xVnakapalli (Godavari district) pencil factory turned out a failure, 
for the piinmrj reason, among other minor ones, that the right composition of graphite 
and clay mixture in regard to strength, quality and coherence could not be determined 
by the available experts. Latterly the whole plant was handed over to Government 
and two years of exjierimenting liave not brought out a sufficiently good and cheap 
pencil for thn market. 

Exactly similar problems, primarily technical in character, are perplexing the 
niauufacturers of glass and matches in the country. So that it may be taken as a 
clear fact that various experts, men conversant with working methods rather than 
those imbued with high technical knowledge, in sufficient numbers to be available 
for use in such factories as may be started, would contribute to the success of various 
indu.stiial concerns. The type of man that is needed is one picked out of factories in 
European countries straight from the heart of manufacturing experience with just 
enough intellectual power to grasp a new situation in materials and men. These 
would not probably prove very costly and could be had in adequate numbers. The 
services of these .should be freely placed at the disposal of all industrial concerns, of 
course only for the purpose of advice and short terms of demonstration work. Only 
nominal charges should be made ; for otherwise their services would never be availed of. 

All museums and exhibitions are of high value as educative agencies. So, whatever 
the measure of their use as helping to market goods, they must be encouraged and 
held as frequently as possible, if only to awaken and concentrate popular interest on 
the advantages of industrial enterprise. 

The question of the relation of technical education to industrial enterprise is one of 
the obscure passages of Indian public policy and must be definitely solved before general 
popular eifort can be intelligently co-ordinated with real national progress. The 
idea that the primary function of technical schools is to train and supply the requisite 
skilled laboiir for existing industrial ventures, i.e., for weaving and spinning mills, 
ginning and baling factories, boring and pumping installations, and rice and flour 
mills, etc., has so far entirely governed the scheme and organisation of industrial 
education in the country. So that the few institutions that have been started and 
worked by Government or by private bodies, such as the Corporation of Bombay or the 
Pachayaiipa charities of Madras, have been worked under the clear limitation of 
the need of feeding existing industries. Thus tlie product of these institiitions has thus 
necessarily l)een brought into comparison with the regular apprentice from these 
industrie.s and not rarely has been f .und to suifer by contrast. Such a view of the need 
of industiial education for a i)eople would not be fair even in a laud of highly developed 
industiial organi.satioii like England and is utterly inapplicable to the Indian people 
whose industrial talent has jjot yet learnt co respond to the conditions of the new indus- 
trial activity and organi.sation in the world. Here there can be no tarrying beside the 
question of a comjuirison as to efficiency between apprenticeship and school education 
but the whole power of the educational ideal must be directed to awaken in the popular 
mind an inclination and a passion for industrial enterprise which being primarily 
a human problem, a solution can be found only in and through a widespread organisa- 
tion ol technical education among the people. And this attempt to popularise technical 
education among Indians may be achieved in two distinct but allied schemes of effort. 
Eir.'.t, by regular technical schools which directly train boys for the theory and practice 
of mechanical engineering and. secondly, by introducing into the scheme of general 
education in the country a course of manual training such as would help to give early 
enough in life a bias towards work involving skill and efficiency of muscular power. 
For the carrying out of tbe latter idea it is evident that the department of general 
education should rwise tbe existing curricula of education so as most effectively to 
develop a new bias and enthusiasm for manual work, consistently with the ends of 
general education. But the other important reform of multiplying and popularising the 
s])ecific type of purely engineering schools too would be most effectively done only bv 
the Department of Education. For otherwise the Indian youth would instinctively 
tirrn away from training which holds out, not the ideal of culture, but of a purely 
professional training. In this view the organisation of a scheme of technical schools all 
over the land would furnish the most powerful and effective stimulus to industrial enter- 
prise in the country. And this should be pushed forward with an essentially educational 
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end in view, viz., the creation of numbers of trained young men whose minds have 
been stirred by the prospect of engineering enterprise in a land of vast possibilities. 

As to the controlling authority over industrial schools it should be, in the best 
interests of such education, the Director of (ienera' Education aided perhaps by a 
Board of ycientilic and Industrial Experts. The necessary teaching and training staff 
in the usual course of progress would come of itself into existence. 


Okal Evidexce, 2-3ed Jaxuaey 1917. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Cuininblioij — Q. You say in your hrst paiagraph “ Most 
of t.- ese enterprises are one-man concerns, or are owned and managed bj' a small coteiie 
of friends.” Are they European or Indian concerns;-' — A. Mostly Indian. 

i). They are not joint-stock companies? — A. No. 

Q. I suppose if they start joint stock companies people may not take the shares, 
and therefore they may have trouble that way? — A. There are certain instances of 
joint-stock companies in those districts. There are two important jute mills, one in 
Ellore and one in Guntur. Both are joint-stock companies. Each is dominated by 
single large shareholders. The result is that people do not understand such undemo- 
cratic conditions. A lack of education in the science of the principles of joint-stock 
companies stands in the way of joint-stock companies being floated. . 

Q. Supposing some people wanted to do business on their own account. They may 
do it as joint-stock companies — A. There is nothing wrong in that. A single-man 
concern cannot be a very large undertaking. No single man can start a jute mill in 
my part of the country." If these mills are to be large concerns, they must necessarily 
be started as joint-stock companies. There would be fortlicoming an abundance of 
capital if people could be assured of an element of success in the concern. 

Q. Can you show an instance of a big joint-stock company here carrying on a 
big birsiness? — A. I cited you the instance of the jute mill in Ellore, which is purely 
managed by Indians. It was built by Indians and managed by Indians. 

h Are they working very successf ulh' ? — A. Yes. Recent years have given them 
large profits. There is not sufficient capital floated in the concern. During the 
last seven or eight years they have been enabled to clear off their debt, and this year 
declared, a dividend of 6 per cent. That is because they had to pay off arrears of the 
debt and interest. 

Q. In what way do you want to improve the Department of Industries ; you say, 
“ the Department of Industries, as it is at present organised and manned, is not equal 
to giving the needed assistance ”? — A. I think there ought to be more experts. I don’t 
mean bookish men with a knowledge of theory', but men who have had a hand in the 
practical working of things, who can assist other concer-ns. Eor instance in the school 
that I am interested in, in the matter of workshop work a man who would tell us the 
right mixture for good cast-iron ; who would tell us how to temper steel, etc. 

Q. You say, “ The services of these should be freely placed at the disposal of all 
industrial concerns, of course only for the purpose of advice and short terms of de- 
monstration work. Only nominal charges should be made, for otherwise their services 
would never be availed of.” Do you mean temporary advice? — A. Yes. 

Q. But if the expert is employed for six or twelve months, then the company 
should pay? — A. Yes, the company would he prepared to pay. 

Q. In regard to technical education, you suggest two schemes by which the 
attempt to popularise technical education among Indians may he achieved, and von want 
the scheme of general education to be carried out liy the Department of" General 

Education ; why? — A. For this reason, because I believe in this country if any 

education is to progress it must be based on culture. People must be told that they 
are being trained for culture. 

Q. And about technical education, will these other experts manage technical 
education ?-— A . I am referring to education in the earlier stages of life, when the 
inclination is first given to tastes and tendencies. 

Q. I am just going to explain. If technical education is given, don’t you think 
that it should be under the Director of Industries, because the literarv education is 
under the Director of General Education? A'ou would want more funds for this? 
■ — A. I am not sure that the line is so sharply drawn between general and technical 
education. 

Q. There would be dual_ control between a technically educated man and a literary 
educated man? — A. The Director of General Education may be in charge also of 
technical education. I am not referring to the work aspect of the matter ; I am not 

referring to mills. .lust as chemistry is a branch of general education, so mechanical 

engineering is a branch of general education. 
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Q- All the technical schools must be in his charge? — A. I want that mechanical 
engineering and everything should be in the hands of one man, one controller. 

A'r F. H. — Q. You are headmaster of an institution at Masulipatam? — 

.4. Yes. 

Q. What sort of an institution is that ; is it private? — A. Private, though very 
recently Government has been giving it grants. It was started as a private enterprise 
to illustrate what we thought was necessary in the present industrial conditions. It 
is a school in which general education is intertwined with technical education. We 
are trying to abolish the distinction between the two. A man may be educated as 
much through engineering as through agriculture. 

Q. Prom what age do you take your pupils .P — A. Prom the age of 10 up to 20. 

Q. How many have you? — A. 200. 

Q. You say that in the districts you know best “ there will never be any lack of 
capital for enterprise ”? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any personal connection yourself with any industrial enterprises? — 
A. If a few pumping installations can be called so, I am interested, as I have put 
money in them. 

Q. Are you interested in these jute mills you speak of? — A. Not as a shareholder 
but as one who takes a keen interest in things industrial. 

Q. You say, “ dominated by single large shareholders ”. I presume those share- 
holders started them? — A. I am only referring to the human side of the problem. It 
seems to me a joint-stock company, if successful, ought to stimulate more activity 
and put more confidence into the people that it will be a success. As it is, the 
shareholder does not know his owm share of authority over the concern. If he could 
know it, if every shareholder felt that he was in himself a master of the undertaking, 
he would take more intere.st in it, and the directors would check the action of the 
marag'ement. Our shareholders do not evince that degree of interest which is neces- 
srir;^ for the development of joint-stock companies. It is merely a lack of education. 

Q. Do you think that would cause progress in efficiency if every shareholder had 
a hand in the management of a concern? — A. I am speaking in general terms. A 
man should know that his interests are there ; that he is himself an owner of the 
mill 

Q. From the educational point of view? — A. Yes, if every shareholder felt like 
tha it would be possible to obtain crores of rupees for capital in the district. 

Q. Yo\i detail the classes from whom capital has been drawn you say it has not 
been from the zamindars? — A. No. 

Q. Are they numerous in the district and well-to-do?— A. Yes. 

Q. What do they do with their money? — A. Spend it away in Madras. 

Q. Then you go on to mention several pioneer industries which you think might 
be started by Government, among which you mention cement factories. Is there no 
successful cement factory in Madras? — A. There is. 

Q. Is there any need then for Government to pioneer such an industry? — A. There 
are favourable conditions in Bezwada for cement manufacture. There is an enormous 
demand for cement in our districts, and I am aware of friends who have had this 
on their minds, but have not ventured on account of lack of expert assistance. 

Q. Yet you think that there is a need and that the case might be met by putting 
Government advice and assistance at their disposal? — A. In the matter of cement 
that might do. 

Q. With regard to the soap factory, what has happened to that? — A. It is out 
of existence. The soap manufacturing plant was lent to Government about a year 
and a half ago. 

Q. What has happened? — A. I have no idea. We have addressed the Director 
of Industries on a number of occasions, but have had no reply. 

Q. In the next paragraph you speak of the qrralifications you want from a foreman 
or supeiwisor. You say you need “one picked out of factories in European countries 
straight from the heart of manufacturing experience with just enough intellectual 
power to grasp a new situation in materials and men.” That is rather a tall proposi- 
tion. Do A’ou expect to find those qualities in a man who is not much more than a 
foreman? — A. I have no idea of what kind of stuff the foreman from England is made 
I did not know that there would be a contradiction between the capacity for work 
and the intimate knowledge of details, and the intellectual power that is necessary 
to understand a neAv situation. I thought there was no contradiction between the two. 

Q. You have not come across such men? — A. My experience of European engineers 
is very limited. So far, I have not met mechanical engineers from Europe. 

Q. In the next paragraph do you refer to certain charities in Madras?— A. I 
mean a few technical and industrial schools In Madras. 
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Q. What sort of schools do they maintain? — A. There is an industrial school in 
Madras with a small workshop attached to the school, where they train foreman, 
mistries, etc. 

Q. Is that what you are trying to do? — J.. That is partly what we are trying to do, 
but we are tiydng to do a little more. The point is this ; in the institution here there 
is no requisition that the boy should have any standard of general education. It is 
not demanded of him that he should have any high standard of general education. 
There have been Directors of Industries here who asserted that it was not necessary 
to go beyond the stage of primary education to make good mechanics. Our institution 
works on a slightly different principle. We believe that a ceifain standard of general 
education is essential for every good workman. We want to put some self-respect in 
our workmen. Manual work will not succeed in this country until the worker knows 
and feels some respect for himself and his work. Unfortunately in this land manual 
work has been discounted and put down as work which onl- low class people take to 
I am trying to re-bridge that gulf. 

Q. What class of workmen are you trying to turn out, the labourer or the super- 
visor, or the man whom you might call the leader? — .4. We are trying to develop the 
workman. By workman I do not mean that he should not become a supervisor. We 
begin with practical work. We make a man thoroughly efficient, in practical work, 
and leave it to his own innate capacity to develop into a supervisor or leader, whatever 
it is. 

Q. Have you got a workshop? — .4. Yes, we have workshops of our own. 

Q. Sir Fazulbhoy was asking you your ideas as to the control of this work, and 
you said your idea is to leave all the control under the Department of Education. Do 
you maintain that opinion still? — -.4. I do. I think no sharp line of demarcation ought 
to be drawn between the manual worker and the intellectual worker. The age demands 
that the workman shall be respected throughout the country as much as the lawyer practis- 
ing at the Bar. That i.s why I want to lump all these things under education irre- 
spective of mechanical skill or intellectual capacity. 

Q. And you think that the Department of Education is the best department to be 
in charge? — A. Yes, it will be under one head, no differences should be made between 
worker and learner. All should be classed as learners. 

HiOn’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. When were these jute mills started? — A. 
1 think about ten years ago. 

Q. Both of them? — A. They were started together, but a little internal trouble 
handicapped one of them. The second was brought into working order only two 
years ago. The first one has been working these ten years. 

Q. What do they make, gunny bags? — .4. Yes, out of Bimlipatam jute. 

Q. How does that jute compare with Bengal jute? — A. I think it compares well 
enough ; it finds a good sale. 

Q. Is the product of the mill absorbed locally? — .4. Yes. and it is verj' much 
less than necessary for local needs. We are a great exporting district ; we export 
paddy in particular. 

Q. What is it that stands in the way of your having more jute mills? — A. I 
think more will come into existence. As I told you, one particular jute mill, which 
was defunct, was re-started a few years ago I do not think there will be any difficulty 
in bringing into existence more jute mills, as soon as the war conditions cease. 

Q. You say that the zamindar does not interest himself in industrial enterprise ; 
can you say what is the reason for it ; is not zamindar in Madras sufficiently educated? 
— A. Oh. no ; he has received an education which has not turned his mind to the 
needs of his country. Of course there are honourable exceptions. 

Q. You have some very highly educated zamindars? — A. There are onlv one or 
two. Even those few do not address themselves to the things that the countrv most 
needs 

Q. What do they invest their spare capital in? — A. In buying other zamindaris. 

Q. What remedy do you propose for diverting their capital to industrial enterprise? 
— A. The better education of the zamindar. 

a. Do you think if you had a commercial college in your province, thev would be 
attracted to it ; would they send their sons to receive education there? — .4. Oh, yes. 

Q. You suggest that Government should pioneer factories in certain directions 
which you mention. Have you submitted any proposals in this direction to Govern- 
ment? — A. Hot as yet. The idea was never in the air that Government corild be 
brought to pioneer industries. 

Q. You feel more hopeful now? — A. Yes, because the question has been raised. 

Q. Who is the present Director of Industries ; is he a Member of the Civil Service 
or a business man? — .4. The present Director is a Member of the Civil Service. 

Q. Since, when has he held this office? — -4. I think Mr. Tressler was the last 
Director of Industries and was drawn from the Engineering Department. 

11-A 
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Q. And since when has the present gentleman been in office? — A. The last two 
rears ; I tliink it is two years since Mr. Tressler has gone. 

President. — Q. Gone where? — A. Gone to the front. 

G- I saw him only last August? — A. Perhaps he ceased to be Director since two 
years. 

Mr. A. Chatlciion. — Ao, your information is not correct. 

Hon'hic Pundit M. M. Mahniija. — Q. A'ou have heard nothing about the matter 
of the experiments in the pencil factory? — A. A few pencils were brought up for 
exhibition but I have never been told if they are being manufactured in sufficient 
quantity to be placed upon the market. 

Q. But the factory is working? — A. Yes, somewhere in Madras. It was handed 
over to Government. The succeeding witness will be able to give you more informa- 
tion, as he had something to do with the pencil factory. 

Q. How does the curriculum ot your school differ from that of other schools? — 
A. M"e make manual training compulsoiw, from the primary class upwards ; and 
drawino- also. 

0. IVliat other kinds of manual instruction do you give? — A. Our youngest 
boys are put to cane weaving in the primary class, making little baskets. ' In the 
higher ( lasses we turn them over to carpenter’s work, making models in wood. 

0. Have you sot a copy of the prospectus of the school? — A. I have not got the 
curriculum of studies ; I have got a report with me. 

0. IVhen was this school started? — A. Ten years ago, in 190'7. 

0. Did it begin to attract students from the time it was started? — A. We started 
with five students. 

Q. Are your students who pass thi-ough the school admitted into colleges? — A. 
Hot in the Madras Hniversity. Calcutta is a bit iairer, because it takes boys on 
their merits. Two of our boys, who, we found were somewhat literarilv inclined, 

were sent to Calcutta. They examined them and took them into the Matriculation 

class. 

Q. Do they not appear for the school certificate examination? — A. No, because 
the school is not affiliated to the Madras University, because it departs from the curri- 
culum of study which the Madras University has evolved. We have made Sanskrit 
compidsory, which is sufficient to prevent affiliation to the University. We don’t 
charge fees, which is sufficient to secure disaffiliation. 

Q. Have you made any representation to the Senate to recognise your school? — 

— A. I don’t think it would be of any use, because we depart from the curriculum 

of study in certain material respects. 

Q. If you made a reference to the Senate and asked them to recognise the school, 
they might consider the matter? — A. A^es, but it might interfere with the freedom of 
the school. We want to experiment and want our hands free to experiment. 

Q. What kind of employment do your boys get after they pass through your 
school? — .1. We educate them up to a standard that corresponds to the Matriculation 
standard of the Madras University. At that point we allow our boys to take to one 
or other of the technical courses. M'e provide a number of openings for such bovs. 
There is a slight civil engineering coiirse, but our ambition is to train surveyors, 
so that our pupils can find work under survey parties, and may be taken into Local 
Boards and [Municipalities. Under stress of circumstances that course has been opened 
as a refuge for school fi.nal failures. We have opened a mechanical engineering work- 
shop. which is the best side of the institution. There we give them a full and complete 
training in engineering work. There is a foundry section, and we are able to cast 
articles and design and make things. These boys after four years of training find it 
vers" easy to obtain employment under various mills ; as a matter of fact our own 
institution is absorbing all the products of our training. We once had a number of 
workmen from Madras and elsewhere, whom we are replacing with our own bovs. 

Q. "Wliat do you mean by “ workmen ”? — A. Men who have been trained in 
Madras and elsewhere, who come to us aged, and whom we want to replace bv ouT 
own boys for moral rather than any other reason. 

Q. Have they sufficient technical .skill, these workmen whom you replace? A. The 

workmen have the necessaix’ technical skill, i.e., the bare manual" skill. A man would 
be a good turner, but has not the mind that could address itself to the principles 
underlypng turning work. Unfortunately most of them are drunkards, and we cannot 
have workmen in the institution who are not absolutelv above reproach. The boys who 
are receiving training are pupils who grow up with self-re.spect in them, and care for 
the respect of others. 

Q. So far as the work itself is concerned, how do vour boys compare with the 
workmen whom they are replacing?— A. The boys who have had some years training 
now still compare vein’ favourably. Only two months ago our best turner rebelled 
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against the orders of the Superintendent, and he had to be sent off. I was a bit 
afraid that the work might not go on as well as it did before, but the last two months 
have proved that some of our boys could be trusted to do the work. 

Q. Do 3 ’ou keep an eye on the after-life of your boys? — -4. We have not had any 
experience of that ; only two or three boys have gone out of the institution. All the 
rest have been engaged by the institution. Of the two gone out, one is a supervisor 
of a mill in Tenali, and the other is in charge of a pumping installation. 

Q. What wages do such boys get in your factory? — -4. We still regard them as 
students, that is why we are paying them stipends rather than wages. The stipends 
range from Es. 3 a month to Es. 10. We pay Es. 3 to the boy who just enters the 
moulding shop ; that is one way you can induce boys to enter the moulding shop. 

Q. When you employ them regularly, what is the salary you pay? — A. The boy 
who went out and who is now supervisor is getting Es. 40. 

Q. When does his technical portion of education begin ; when does he begin to 
specialise? — A. There are two points at which the boj's are allowed to break off into 
this mechanical course ; one point is at the close of the high school, but there are few 
who can keep away so long from specialising. At the end of the third form there is a 
complete round of courses, and at that point we allow them to specialise. 

Q. After the ilatriculation course is over, you keep them on for four years? — A. 
From four to six years ; four years for the apprentice course, and six for the engineer- 
ing course, simply to stimulate interest in the boys for the higher courses. 

Q. Aou say here that the present system of education is designed to meet the 

needs of existing industries, and you recommend that what should be done is fo 
supply the needs of industries which are to grow now. You say that the Pachayappa 
charities have started and worked a few institutions with the distinct object of feeding 
existing industries ? — A . Of finding men for existing industries. 

Q. You want the education to be broader now, to train foremen for taking charge 
of existing industries? — A. Yes, men imbued with a little imagination. For instance, 
ordinarily the idea of an industrial school is simply to train a man who can be placed 
in charge of rice mills, or who can work as a turner at Oakes & Co. 

Q. I understand you want a basis of liberal education, and technical education 

afterwards? — A. So that a boj-’s imagination might be expanded. We have been 
tiydng our hand at small pumps. should like our boys to interest themselves in the 
work^ of designing pumps and making them, i.e., making an effort in the direction 
of original work. 

Q. Y'ou think that if there was some system of technical schools, such as vou 
recommend a large number of young men would be attracted to it? — A. Plus something 
else. I think in the scheme of what is called “ general education ”, there must be 
a manual training side. Every Indian boy must of necessity go through that. 

Q. Y"ou would make manual training compulsory- throughout the hio-h school 
course?- A. Y"es, so as to enable a boy to know his own aptitude, to discover his own 
tendencies, inclinations and capacity. 

Q. Y"ou are veiy^ strong about the control of industrial schools. Y^ou say that this 
should be in the hands of ‘‘ the Director-General of Education, aided perhaps bv a 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Experts”?— A. The educational side should be 
under him. 

Q. Y^ou think if the schools are placed under a separate Director, they would not 

have^ the same attraction for our youths, as the ordinary schools would have? 

A. Y"es, it may sound a bit overbold for me to say it, but I have another idea more 
drastic. The whole scheme of education should be recast ; the educational ideal must 
be kept entirely separate from the service ideal. The educational instruction must 
exist for itself ; service must be entirely apart. Government service may be recruited 
by special examinations, if they care to have them. Take the question of t’ e tahsildar. 
These may be recruited from men of the district, and anybody may sit for the examina- 
tion, and the tahsildar may be asked not so much about Shakespeare and Ylilton 
as about the local conditions of the di.strict, the people, the crops, the industries and 
the possibilities and resources of tlie district. It may be more worth while, in the 
case of some people, for Government to recruit their employ.ces — this remark also 
applies to lawyers without making it necessary for everyone to go through the Univer- 
sity. So that if the service ideal were kept apart, education would exist for itself, 
and help to develop the culture of the people. It .seems to me if this change were 
made, there would be numbers flowing into the technical schools who would nualifv 
themselves for the practical industries of the present age. That is mv belief. I have 
found it exceedingly difficulty for practical handling. This is the crux of the problem 
how to induce people to go into these technical schools and take kindly to industries 
in general and mechanical engineering in particular. 
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Q. I’or tile examination of talisildars, would you make a knowledge of agricul- 
ture and the agricultural possibilities of the district an important subject of the 
course-' — A. For a tahsildar I would do it. This man lives his life among the ryots. 

Q. At any rate you wish that there should be more options of subjects? — A. I also 
want that these people may not go into these institutions with the one idea of service. 

Q. Have you experienced any difficulty in finding capital, beyond the case you 
mention. Ho you know of any difficulties which these firms have in financing their 
industries? — A. Not as regards rice mills. You cannot prevent a man with a little 
money from going into rice mills and establishing one. 

Q. For financing their industries and marketing their products are they any banks 
in your district to help? — A. There is the Madras Bank. 

Q. Has it branches in your district? — A. Many ; three or four. 

Q. Then all the financial needs of your district are met by the banks in that 
district? — A. As far as the existing industries are concerned, though anybody would 
welcome money at a lower rate of interest than obtains in the district. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. I should like to know- more about the circumstances under 
w-hich the institution of such a school became possible. Who are the people who put the 
money into it? — A. The Indian Judges of the High Court of Madras. 

Q. People with local connections and interests ?— A. They started it in the first 
instance, but everyone else has followed. I suppose that is a testimony to the keen 
desire in the country for such institution. 

Q. It is a general public interest and not a purely local interest of the district? — 
A . It is a purely local institution, but because the idea was nov-el, all the people 
have helped it. 

0. Ho most of your funds come from inside districts or outside? — A. Prom inside. 

0- AVho are the people you describe as so enterprising ; are they Brahmins or non- 
Brahmins? — A. First I would place the pleader ; secondly, comes the merchant who is 
not very liberal. A few liberal merchants, however, have given money. Thirdly, 
the ryot has given money. The ryot in the Kistna district is a very educated man. 

Q. You get a number of educated ly-ots who have degrees to show? — A. There 
are a few who have gone back to agriculture. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malavlya. — Q. After taking their degree? — A. Yes. but a 
very, very few. 

Mr. C. E Low. — Q. TTou get a number of ryots who know English? — A. There 
are a number who are well posted in the ideas of the age. There are Telugu papers 
which have free circulation. The Telugu ryot reads the papers and takes an interest 
in things that move the world. 

Q. He reads and writes in the vernacular freely? — A. Yes, very well, and reads 
the best books in the vernacular. 

Q. Is admission to the school limited to people of any particular caste, or to 
people from the district? — A. No particular caste. All people come into it. 

(p You are giving an industrial bias to general education, and you don’t want 
that looked down upon by the boys and their parents as something below the ordinary 
average general education in the countiy- and that is why you think if it was put under 
tlje Educational Department, it would be more respectable? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that an institution which takes boys after they have had a 
general education and intends to turn out engineers, or mining people, or weaving 
masters, is suitable ? — . 1 . IVhy not ? The Civil Engineering College is still under the 
University. 

Q. That is scarcely a case in point. I don’t consider that a technical institution 
really succeeds unless it can go into tlie open market and its boys can compete with 
other products from elsewhere and get freely accepted by industrial concerns. Is that 
a fair test? — A. That I understand. 

Q. Does the Engineering College here come under that test? — A. Yes, but the 
boy is no use. The boy immediately he comes out of the Engineering College does not 
make an engineer, and cannot be trusted. He is then put as an apprentice imder 
more experienced people ; in the same way after the mechanical or industrial career is 
over, the boy will be taken to some works. It may be required of him that he should 
have some mechanical experience. 

Q. Do you know of any industrial institxition training mechanical engineers, not 
under the management of the Educational Department, whose products eet readily 
accepted by commercial and industrial people? — A. I have no idea. 

Witness here gave confidential evidence. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Turning to another question ; who are the men employed in 
these small rice mills, etc., as engineers? — A. Up to very recently it was merely Ih© oil 
man of one rice mill who became the engine driver of' another.” That is how it was. 
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There are about five or six men scattered through the district who have picked up the 
art of building a lice mill of the Itangoon or other type, but after the small installa- 
tion came into existence, every fellow became an engineer. That is the way it has 
gone on. Very recently — I am speaking of the last year, 1915-1916 — there have been 
some requisitions for men of capacity, men who could build mills to work economically 
and elficiently. I have known of a case in which a good foreman was paid Es. 1,909 
to put up a mill. 

Fr^icLtMt . — Q. What school was he tiained in? — -4. He was not ti-ained. He was 
for some time foreman of our institution. 

Q. They are improving themselves without the help of the school? — -4. He was 
trained in our school. He came into thei institution with the capacity already developed, 
and has had immense opportunities to develop his skill. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. I readily think that an enterprise run by Indian capital is 
worth more than a Government concern run ad hoc in your district? — .4. I admit it. 

The sight of an industry working successfully would be a great stimulus. 

Mr. 4.. Chatierton. — Q. Have you developed the school since I last saw it? — 4. 

Yes, we are now doing good work in the workshop. 

Q. How much are you spending on this school? — 4. It costs about Es. 20,909 a 
year altogether. 

Q. \ou say, “ Most of these enterprises are one-man concerns ” in the Kistna 
and adjoining districts. Do you know anything about the big co-operative pumping 
installations that have been started? — 4. I know all about them. 

Q. How are they doing? — A. One enterprise is a great success, the Atmakore one ; 
the other has practically closed down. 

Q. Whv is one a success and the other a failure? — 4. There were certain natural 
facilities in Atmakore which the other had not. The people that made up the second 
company were people without enterprise and without the spirit of co-ordination. They 
have not been able to put themselves together and push work. I have often found 
th ni delaying in transplanting paddy and sowing seed beds. The agricultural more 
than the industrial side is at fault. 

Q. You say that there were “ numerous pumping installations in and about 
Kollair”? — 4. I mean the Kollair Lakes and others. They also have a wood fuel 
gas engine. You remember you advised us to use coal for the first year, but fortu- 
nately the next year we turned over to wood fuel, though it took us quite a year to 
understand all the points of the machine. We did manage to work it. Now our 
little boys are in charge of it. 

Q. Are the boys in your school associated with all these pumping stations? — 4. 

We send our boys over when one is asked for. 

Q These men who own these pumping installations, do they send their sons to you 
to be trained? — 4. No, because they are all rich men. 

Q. You have only got the boys of poor parentage? — A. The only rich man sent 
there is my brother. It is the poor boys. The agriculturist and the landowner send 
their children to our school, because we have a complete residential system, so feeling a 
certain confidence in us they send their boys over to keep them in our charge. 

Q. You suggest that cement factories should be started in the Kistna district, but 
doesn’t everybody in that part of the country use soorki mortar?— 4. Thev do use it 
but is not cement very much better than soorki mortar ? 

Q. But is it not more expensive ? — 4 . Every good house in Masulipatam is cemented 
all round and inside up to a level of one yard. 

Q. Then you suggest that a sugar factory should be started at Samalkot. There is 
already a very large one there? — 4. I always speak from the point of view of augment- 
ing enterprises in the country. I think there is need for another. 

President. — Q. We should like to know your own up-bringing, your training, and 
why you took to this particular work? — 4. Immediately after my graduation I was 
sent over to Ootacamund by Dr. Bourne, wEo was my Professor, to work as Assi.stant 
to the Government Botanist. I was there for about two years in Ootacamund then the 
dominating influence of my life brought me over to law. My father is a very cultured 
and enlightened man. He wanted me to go into law. I went into law and passed my 
examination, but did not like it, so I turned a school master. 

Q. Where did you get your assistants who teach the practical side ? — 4. We had a 
number of mistrees at the beginning, with an engineer, to supervise their work. The 
same thing holds good now. We have a number of young men working in it, who 
teach the boys. A young man who studied in the Tictoria Technical School, and 
subsequently had workshop experience, started a workshop of his own had two 
years experience in it, and subsequently the workshop having been disbanded, he came 
over to our institution. 
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Mr. C. E. Loic.- — Q. Wliere did you yourself become permeated with the spirit of 
meclianicai engiueeriug i — .4 . It was simply an effort to do something that would prove oi 
use to the people and the country. I was never an engineer myself. 

(>. Do you still keep up your hotauy? — .4. As much of it as goes to agriculture ; 
not much. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Q. Do you raise all these Es. 20,000 from sub- 
scrijjtions annually or monthly? — A. Xo, annually. It is a precarious earning. Of the 
20,000 our workshops give us from six to eight thousand. » 

Q. You earn six to eight tliousand from your workshops, and the rest you collect? — 
A. Xot tlie nett profit really ; we lose a couple of thousands on the workshop because 
we indulge in a little experimenting. 

Q. The rest of your income is made up of donations? — A. Partly from property we 
have been al)le to piiichase up to now from subscriptions and gifts of land. A few ryots 
have given us some money. One ryot has given us as much as ten thousand rupees 
worth of property. 


WiTXEss Xo. 20T. 

The Hox’ble Eao Bahadur K. SrRYAXAE vYAX.viirETi Xayudu, Proprietor, 
Messrs. Innes Co., Cocanada. 

‘Weittex Evidexce. 

Innes & Co. is one of the old firms of Cocanada. Originally TIr. Innes and my 
father were the partners. At my lather’s death 2U years ago I became a partner and in 
191)8 Tlr. Innes retired and I became the sole proprietor. Innes & Co. deal chiefly in the 
export of rice, oil seeds, jaggery, hemp and jute and are the managing agents of a 
rice factory known as the Coringa Company, Limited, for over half a century. In that 
concern I own about two-thirds of the shares and I have been managing the concern 
for tlie last 20 years. I have found no difficulty in finding the necessary capital for 
file factory and lielieve that so far as Godavari and Kistna districts are concerned, 
there will be no difficulty in finding capital for a rice factory, as the rice trade is a well, 
tried and old established one, and people know all about the business and do not 
hesitate to invest capital. But then I personally think that the rice trade has grown 
to so large an extent in latter days, that there is no further scope of expansion or 
profit and that enterprise has to be diverted in other directions. In the early years 
of my experience the profits were very good but latterly there has been a very large 
increase in the number of factories all over the delta districts with the result that 
comj)etition in ptirchaslng paddy and selling rice grew and brought down the profits 
to a nominal figure and in fact several late years have shown a loss. I should think 
that it is high time therefore that in these districts the industrial enterprise should be 
diverted to new channels. For instance different kinds of oil seeds such as castor seed, 
gingelly seed, niger seed, rape seed, ground nuts, copra and cotton seed are available- 
in large quantities in the northern circar.s and are at present exported largelv to 
foreio'u countries. Factories to extract high grade oils by scientific and improved 
methods mav form a good opening for tlie investment of capital. 

It is not however easy to raise capital for new industrial undertakings. Personally 
I found great difficulty in raising capital to float a pencil factory in our citv on a 
pro])er basis. TVe bought the necessary machinery and even started a factory but 
after working for a year or so, we had to close it as our experiments proved a failure 
and exjiert advice could not be secured. The factory was handed over afterwards to 
the Government as the Director of Industries proposed to conduct experiments on 
behalf of the Government and bring it to a commercial basis. The results of his 
exj’erinients are not yet known although fairly good marketable pencils were produced 
lattei’ly. 

People are very shy of investing their monies in new industries, chieflv owing to 
the lack of the necessary technical education and expert advice, calculated to infuse 
confidence. If botli are available. I do not think that there will be much difficulty in 
raising cajiital. At present much of the capital is invested in lands. Government 
]iaper and debentures and in fixed deposits in banks. In order to divert the capital 
to industrial undertakings, the Government will have to take such measures as will 
show to the public that investment of capital therein would give better returns. To 
such an end I venture to suggest the desirability of establishing industrial schools in 
all important trading centres and also to form an industrial section to the course of 
education in secondary schools. jTo advanced students, commercial colleges may 
with advantage be established in provincial centres for giving a course of training 
on up-to-date methods of business. As for the labouring classes employed in factories, 
etc., night schools for imnarting some general education will be of great benefit, 
resulting in making at least some of them into skilled labourers. I would also further 
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suggest that the Government should send out year after year for a number of years 
young men with good education to advanced industrial countries to study the methods 
there, and on their return, they should be made available through the Government 
to help in the new industries, wherever such help is sought. 

I think it is necessary to have in every province a Director of Industries who Official orgamaation, 
shall be an administrator and shall have under him expert staff to give the necessary 
advice on technical matters. IVhen people come forward to float a company for a 
new industry the Government will have to lead the .services of an expert for a certain 
number of years and will hi^ve to guarantee dividends for a certain period or till it is 
brought to a commercial basis. In some cases where capital may not be available 
although there is scope for a new industry and people come forward, the Government 
will have to grant loans free of interest for a limited period or till it reaches a com- 
mercial basis. Such a system of Government aid will have, more than all, the effect 
of infusing the necessary’ confidence in the public, in its present industrial backwardness 
and to give the necessary stimulus to industrial progress. 

Steps should also be taken by legislation to prevent adulteration of articles for 
manufacture, such as jrite, hemp, cotton, grain and seeds, either by wetting or bv 
mining sand, etc. 

The railways should, as far as possible, maintain a uniform mileage rate of freight 
and not give special preferential rates to big ports, situated at long distances away 
from the products, as otherwise the small ports which are the natural outlets would lose 
all their trade. 

I think it is desirable to introduce a system of registration of partnerships. 


Ofi-VL Evidexce, 23rd Jaxuaey 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You are the proprietor of Messrs. limes & Co.? Is your 
business mostly export? — d.. Yes. 

Q. Are there many Indians engaged in the export trade in this part of the countrj- ? 
— A. JMot directly. 

Q. About the rice mill may I ask if that is a paying concern? — d. It was paying tor 
a long time. Of late the profits are not very good. 

Q- Owing to too much competition?— d. Yes. 

Q. Is it a public concern? — d. It is a joint stock company. 

Q. Y’’ou say that you have found no difficulty in finding the capital for the factory. 
Have you raised additional capital? — d. For the working capital we used some of our 
own money and whatever we required for other purposes we took from the banks. 

Q. You had no difficulty in getting money from the banks? — d. Xo. 

Q. Then with reference to the pencil factory that you have mentioned, we have heard 
something about it. That was in Cocanada? — d. It was brought from Bimlipatam 
where it originally was. 

Q. Why did you take it to Cocanada? Was that a suitable place? — d. We removed 
it only to have it under our own supervision, because on account of bad management the 
factory did not work properly. So we had it removed. When we had got it under our own 
supervision we thought we could run it better. 

Q. Did you know anything about pencil-making before? — -d. There was a man who 
went to Japan and there he learnt the trade to some extent and after his return he advised 
us about the machinery, etc. For a year we tried and the results were not satisfactory. 

Q. Are these experiments in pencil-making .still being conducted by Government? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. And they are getting wood from East Africa? — .4. So I believe. 

Q. So that Cocanada is not by any means the ideal centre for a pencil-making 
factory? — d. We wanted to try with the local wood also. 

Q. And that was not successful? — d. IVo. 

Q- In the next paragraph you speak about the investment of capital. Y"ou sav “ In 
order to divert capital to industrial undertakings the Government will have to take 
such measures as will show to the public that the investment of capital therein would 
give better returns.” Is it that you want that people should expect better returns from 
indrrstrial undertakings than they can get it out of land? — d. At least the same returns 
if not more. The same amount of money that people are getting out of investment in 
Government paper and debentures. 

Q. What is that which is hindering the inve.stment in industrial undertakings? — 
d. The doubt that the thing industrially would not he a sirccess. 

0. What you want to do is to create confidence? — d. Y"es. 

Q- And with that end in view you suggest that Government should send out year 
after vear for a number of years ^‘oung men with good education to advanced industrial 
countries to study the methods there and that on their return they should be made 
available throrrgh the Government to help in the new industries wherever they should 
be started. Do yoir think they could do pioneering work? — A. Yes. 
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Q. You lliiuk they will be capable oi doing that;" — A. They should be able to do 
that it they receive proper training. 

Have you cuine across any of the students that have been sent by the Govern- 
ment to ioieign countries!" — JL. Yo. 

hb You speak ot the need there is in every piovince tor a Director of Industries. 
You are a business man yourself;" What class ot man should he be!" Should he be an 
official or should he be a scieutihe and technical expert or should he be a business man!^ — 
-1. De need not necessarily be a technical or a business man. He must be an able 
administrator. s 

hh You will put that then as his first requirement, a knowledge of men, how to 
manage rather than a knowledge ol any particular branch of industry!^ — .1. Yes. 

(^. You then suggest that steps should be taken by legislation to prevent adulteration 
ot articles for manuiacture such as jute, hemp, cotton, grain, and seeds !' Do you think 
that it is practicable!" — .1. Of course there will be some ditficulty about it. I propose 
that a l oiimiittee may be appointed to make enquiries and submit definite proposals 
about it. 

O- You are a membei of the Madras Council!" — .4. Yes. 

hh You think that Government should take up and go into the matter and appoint a 
committee for this purpose!" — -1. Yes, to advise on what lines legislation can be made. 

How do you imagine that such a jjroposal would commend itself to the cultivator 
or the seller!" — .1 . At piesent we do not know whether it is the cultivator or the middle- 
man nr tile nierrhant that adulterates the stufi. In some places it is the cultivator that 
dues it. 

(>■ loti buy for export. You suffer from adulteration I suppose. Do you think 
that the trade geneially would welcome such legislation!" I mean the export trade? — A. 
I think so. 

Q. As a practical business man you think they would!" — .4. I think that the exporters 
will certainly welcome it. 

Q. With the idea that they would get a better price for their produce? — A. At 
present the prices that we get are on the assumption that we export good stuff. The 
((uality ot the article is found only after it reaches the port of destination. If the article 
is found inferior then claims are made. 

tk luu are allowed a certain margin? — A. That is so in some instances. That is 
only iiu' slight lo.ss in weight. 

(>■ Is there a margin for quality? — .1. There is no margin for bad quality. It is 
only in some cases where the articles get deterioiated by remaining for a long" time in 
tiaii'it. 

(>. Any system of examination and certificates would tell in favour of the large 
ports, would it not? You are not putting foiward a plea for Cocanada. It is not a 
large port? — A. I refer not for Cocanada only liut for all small ports. 

(>. You could not lake step.s to prevent adulteration in all the smaller ports? — A. At 
present we have not the staff to do the inspection. There might be one man for each 
of the smaller jiorts. 

Q. In the last sentence of your note you say that it is desirable to introduce a system 
of ])artnerships. That is an amswer which we have had everywhere. Do you believe 
that to be practicable? — .1. If the Goverument were to say that every firm ought to be 
legi'tered then there will he no other alternative but to register. 

fl'in'JiJr Pr/n/Iit M. ,1/. Malavi i/ir. — Q. AYiu say that people are shv of investing their 
money in new industrial rmdmtakiiigs chiefly owing to The lack of the necessary 
Tecdiuical education and expert advice calculated to infu'-^ confidence. Do you think that 
A MU had a s;)uiid system of technical education and the people were educated they 
would come forward to invest rnonev iri industTial undertakings? — .4. Yes. 

Q. You recommend the establishment of industiial schools in important trading 
centres and you also reci'niniPiid that there should be an industrial section in the 
secondary schools. Do you think that the thaiige would be popular and that our 
boys will readily take to tbe industrial educatiou? — A. It may be unpopular in the begin- 
ning but in a few years I tliink that most of tbe boys will take it up. That will 
1)(> in the course of a few years. 

Q. You mean thnt tbe tendency will he in favour of the change? — A. Yes. 

O. Abju advocate the formation of a commercial college. Are you in favour of a 
commercial college in every provinre? — .1. I would have at lea.st one in every province. 
If not there should he one for the whole of India, a thoroughly well-equipped college. 

Q. Hut you think that it would be much better to have such colleges in every 
provincial centre? — A. That would be much better. 

Q. If there were only one central college for the whole of India do you think that 
students from all parts of the country will go there? — A. I see that even now some 
students are going to Calcutta for the study of medicine. 
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Q. That is because they have not got an institution in their own province. It there 
was an institution in the province then students will take advantage of it rather than 
go to a distant province? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that zamindars will be induced to send their sons to the com- 
mercial colleges? — -d. I am not quite certain about the zamindars. But well-to-do ryots 
and merchants will do it and then the other ])eople will also come in. 

Q. If administration also is taught, then, probably the zamindai' may send in 
their sons? — A. Yes. 

Q. It is onlv when people come forward tliat Government could lend the services 
of experts for a certain number of years. That would only apply in the case of an 
industry which has not been worked succes.siully either in this province or in the 
neighbouring provinces. When you have an industry working successfully in a neigli- 
bouring province, then people will take advantage of the knowledge derived there and 
start an industry in their own province. Don’t you think so? — T. dYhen there are 
industries working successfully in the neigh’couring province^ we do not requite aur 
special advice from Government or any such thing. 

Q. You want information about it to be furnished to the general public. Do yon 
think that a bureau of information would be useful? — .1. Certainly. 

Q. Do vou think it would be a good thing if the bureau published information 
from time to time both in English and in the vernactilai ? — .1. I think the medium of 
English will be enough for the present. In many of tlm places English is well 
understood. * 

Q. Do majority of the men who carry on trade know English? — .4. Xo, 

Q. Don’t you think that for their benefit the information should be published in 
the vernaculars? — -4. In many places the men have peojile to translate to them. If 
there could be vernacular translation also that would certaitrly be advantageous. 

Q. Have you got any banks in your district to finance industries? — 4. There are 
no separate banks to finance industries alone. 

Q. Do the existing banks finance industries in any way? — 4. Xo doubt the existing 
banks give loans to people but not to industrial corrcerns as a body. 

Q. On what security do they advance money to business men? — 4. On personal 
security of two substantial men and on the security of goods. 

Q. Don’t you think you want a bank which would advance money to industries orr 
the security of the plant, the machiirery and the bitildings also? — 4. Yes. That would 
be very helpfrrl in the case of any new industries that may be started. 

Q. You say that such a system of Government aid will have the eifect of infusing 
the necessary confidence in the public in its present industrial backwardness and to 
give the necessary stimulus to industrial progress. You are not particular about the 
exact form in which Government aid should be given. What you want is that by extend- 
ing its moral support and also its financial support Government ought to show that 
it wants to encourage enterprise? — 4. Yes. 

Q. You say that the railways shortid maintain a irniform rate of mileage. Don’t vou 
think that many of the difficulties that at preserrt ata4e are due to the fact that the 
railways are managed by different companies? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that it would be much better if the .‘4tate managed all the rail- 
ways? — 4. I would much prefer to see the management in the hands of the State. 

Mr. 4. Chatterton. — Q. You refer to the over-development of the rice industrv in the 
district and you suggest that the question of oil extraction might be taken up. How do 
you propose to deal with the oils that are extracted. Where is the market for them. 

Have you any definite ideas on the subject? — . 1 . For a long time I was managing a 
castor oil factortv Erom the beginning of tlu' war all the oil seeds are now being 
crrrshed locally. They are now crushing ground-nuts and we are finding a market for 
them locally. It sometimes goes to the coast j.-orts. 

Q. Does the local market absorb them all? — ..1. I cannot say that. 

(j. Are they usinp- this oil for lamp'?- .4. Xd ground-nut oil. Tliev are mixing 
ground-nut oil with other nils such as the cocanut oil and also the gingelly oil. It is 
used for edible purposes becaust' it is chea])er. 

Q. I have just one other question. You suggest the desirabilitv of establishing 
indrrstrial schools in the imjrortant trading centres. What is your idea of an industrial 
school? — 4. Just for training the mechanics. 

Q. Do you think that the ]u'oduction of a few mechanics will lead to considerable 
industrial development? — .4. F{U' large indu.strial development we require higher indrrs- 
trial colleges and more efficient men. 

r' 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulbhoi/ Ciirri itihJtoi/. — Q. Did yoit start this rice mill? — 4. It was 
started in my father’s time. 

(}. Have yori got any rciserve fuiuls- — 4. Yes. 

Q. TTou are not workirrg at a profit? — 4. Xo. 

12-a 
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(Ju accuuut -oi tiie wai y — Xot ou acLouut ot tlie war. War has also aifected 
us to some exteut. We ale not able to jjive lull work to the factory. 

You say that m some cases wheie ca|Jital may not be available although there 
Is scope tor a new industry and people come forward the Government will have to grant 
loans iiee of interest tor a limited period or till it reaches a commercial basis. Loans 
on what security!-' — .1. (Ju the security of the factory itself. 

tt. You say that if there is ju-olit it must go to the people and that if there is loss it 
must go t(j tlie Government:-' — A. I understand it as a sort of pioneer factory-. 

<1. In the j)lace of Government giving money to the people don’t y'ou think that it 
would be much letter if Government started a pioneer factory!'' — d. My proposition 
almost i omes to- the same thing. At present the people want to be educated in order that 
contidence may be infused in them. 

H'lit'hle I\in(ht M. M. Maluviya. — Q. Do you mean that Government should first 
pioneer the industry and then hand it over to private enterpriser' — d. Yds. 


Wi'iNEss Ko. 208. 

Me. K. SrEY-\X-rE-\Y.\XA B.yo, Fropnetor, The Indian Commerce and Industries 
Company, Rtce Mill Owners, Machinery and Mill Store Merchants, 

Madras. 

^YE^^'r£N Evidence. 

h>. -3. Rice milliny . — This is one of the laree and important industries in the Madras 
Presidency that is being carried to excess by the increasing number of factories 
year aftei year, and one that is suffering for want of full employ'ment throughout 
the year. The districts of Kistna and Godavari are the chief centres of this industry 
and contain mills of large and medium capacity. In the working of most of these 
mills, economy and efficiency are not at all observed as the machinery is handled by 
men who do not know their work and who have not had any training for it. In a 
good n.any cases, the milts were not constructed by duly qualified or experienced 
erglneeriug experts, and factories are even today being constructed by irresponsible 
persons, who possess a little knowledge of carpentry or smithy work, on the system of 
trial and error, with the result that .some mills have undergone two or three re- 
con, siructious after the original wrong construction. This state of things is due to 
lack of expert advice and demonstration factories. To quote my own experience, in 
the year 19UU we searched for an engineer to construct a rice mill. We got and 
employed one on a salary of Its. 250 per mensem. He dragged on the construction 
of the mill, introducing unneces.sary and ill-suited appliances into the mill, which we 
could find out only after the finishing of the construction, and he had to learn every- 
thing at our expense. In the end it turned out that he was a good mechanical engineer, 
well veiled in the construction of cotton gins and cotton presses, and we had to 
demoli.sh the whole mill constructed bv him and the affair involved us in a total 
loss of Es. 80,000. 

During the la.st 5 or G years, the people in the Southern districts have largely 
taken to this industry and have already constructed, I believe, a larger number of 
mills than are nece.s.saiy and new factories are being constructed, even todav in 
places where there is already a good number of them. Owners of these mills have 
complained to me that there is not full work for their mills and that they desire to 
convert their factories to manufacture something else that is profitable. The want of 
pioneer factories in the province has made enterprising people who want to invest 
their money in industries helpless and has not given them any- opportunitv to think 
ot new indu.stries with any confidence of success. Thus they have naturallv found 
it safe to follow in the footste])s of indu.stries that have been already- taken to by 
people largely and with .some success. The starting of pioneer factories will give 
a right direction to the .spirit of industrial enterprise that is largelv and speedily 
spreading in the country. To say a few words about the method of construction of 
the mills in the South, — in the districts of Tanjore, Madura and other places the 
machinery that is adopted for the purpo.se of making rice is one that is ill-suited 
and it consists generally of an oil engine of Ifi to 20 b.h.p., and a combined rice 
huller and polisher. The percentage of yield of rice is very- poor, the husk that may 
he used as fuel with advantage is not at all made use of for that purpose, and the 
cost of renewing parts is excessive and disnroportionate to the working. When com- 
plete and proper mills are installed side by side with the existing ones, these mills 
will have to yield place to them and the whole or a good portion of the investment must 
be considered as loss. It was at the recommendation of the Department of Industries 
that ])eo|)le took to this method of factory construction. I know that the Depart- 
ment of Industries charged a fee to give and repeat the same advice to persons that 
have sought its advice for constructing rice mills. Eeferring to this state of industry. 
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I contributed an article to the 1912 June i&sue, ol tbe " ealth ol India ”, a journal 
in Madras, under the title of “ llice Milling in Southern India ” and the above 
statements I make, from my experience as the owner of one of the earliest rice mills 
started in the province and as one in touch with mills and factoiies as a suppliei ot 
machinery and mill stores to a good many of them. 

To remedy the evils of this industry, I propose a demonstration factory in an 
important centre where up-to-date machinery and appliances adopted to the making 
of rice, both for export and local consumption, should be worked and exhibited. 
Expert advice and guidance must be made available to the present and 
prospective owners of mills to run their mills with efficiency and economy. The 
addition of auxiliary or alternative industries like cotton spinning and oil pressing- 
will improve the pi-ospects and the prosperity of these factories and here again i 
repeat that the starting of pioneer factories will assist and enable people to think as 
to the industries they can successfully append to their existing concerns. As an 
instance, I may say that most of the factories that were carrying on cotton ginning 
in the season have appended rice mills as an alternative industry and the working 
of these factories is found more profitable. 

I cannot say with any certainty that there is any industry in this Presidency 
that has received noticeable benefits from researches conducted by Groveriimeut Depart- 
ments excluding the two pioneer industries of chrome leather and aluminium. Learning 
that the Deparfment of Industries has studied the question of expressing oil from 
cotton seed and that Government budgeted some funds for carrying on experiments 
in new industries, I addressed a letter on 1st April 1914, to the Director of Industries, 
Madras, requesting him to make an experiment at Bezwada for cotton seed oil and 
stating that I would give the land fi-ee in a convenient place and also supply raw 
material for one season. But the Director did not seem to have given due consideration 
to the proposals to develop this new industry and the Anderson’s Screw Oil Press that 
was purchased by the department for carrying on the experiments was used' in some 
other way and that without any success. 

In and all around Bezwada and Guntur, within a radius of a few miles there 
are several cotton ginning factories which sell large quantities of seed to exporters to 
foreign countries. There is abundant raw mateiial for a mill and the starting of a 
pioneer factory for this industry is very necessary. Or if the Government will give 
its support by obtaining the necessary machinery and plant, and by guaranteeing a 
dividend of 6 per cent for two years, a joint stock comjrany may easily and readilv be 
formed having for its shareholders ma'ny of the owners of the ginning factories. 

Certain places in this province are excellently suited for the location of a factorv 
to manufacture cement, by the abundance and richness of the approved quality of lime 
and clay which constitute the component raw materials required for this 'industrv. 
I and my brothers made eiforts to start a cement factory in the year 1900 at Bezwada, 
erected buildings for the purpose, and acquired land for same' and purchased some 
preliminary machinery also for the testing of cements, etc., but had to give up the 
undertaking for want of expert guidance and advice and had to convert "the concern 
into a rice mill. We went to Bombay in search of an engineer but could o-et only 
one who said that he knew nothing about cements but that he could construct a rice 
mill. The experiences we had with this engineer were detailed above. 

In the whole of the Madras Presidency, there is only one cement factory and the 
foreign imported product to the annual value of about Ps. 1-5 lakhs, is consumed in 
this Presidency alone. There is a great desire on the part of many enterprisino- men 
and capitalists to start a factory for the manufacture of this material at a convenient 
centre, and a joint stock company can readily be floated provided the Government will 
give its co-operation by the grant of a few acres of land, in a suitable place free of 
rent and by obtaining the necessary machinery and plant from Home, and bv securino- 
the necessary expert advice a^j^d infoi-mation. More help tha'n this is not necessarv. " 

We have a Department of Industries in our province that is intended to develop 
the indigenous industries and this department, as it is constituted, cannot fulfil the 
functions properly, as it contains neither experts nor experienced business men, but 
only mem of the Public Works Department, who passed their examinations in the 
Provincial Civil Engineering College, who have no opportunitv of having any practical 
experience of any industrv and who even after selection to the office are^not deputed to 
undergo any special training. I cannot say that any useful purpose has been served 
latterly by this Department of Industries nor is any useful purpose likelv to be seiwed 
if it is continued as it is. 

For the development and protection of indu.stries, an organization of the Govern- 
ment is quite a necessity and it should consist of a Director of Industries and 
experts who have Indian and foreign experience in the prominent existing and pros- 
pective industries and who are fit by their kjiowledsre and experience to*' o-uide^ and 
inform those that are engaged in their respective industries. It is desirable that the 
Director of Industries and the experts should ])P Indians, as far as practicable to 
facilitate easy exchange of views and intercourse with their countrymen and tbe 
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runnino- of the department at a comparatively low cost. The Director of Industries 
must be more of a practical business man with administrative experience than a mere 
expert. 

There should be an Advisory Board of Industries to aid the Director of Industries 
and it should consist of business men who are engaged in prominent industries and 
its function should be to assist the Department of Industries with its opinions, advice 
and information, both as to the existing and prospective industries to be developed, 
with regard to their furtherance and prosperity. The Director of Industries should 
be endowed with executive powers and budgeted funds and should keep the Advisory 
Board informed of all the movements of his department with regard to industries. In 
matters where halt or more than half the members of the Board differ from him, he will 
lefer such matters to Government for final settlement. The Director of Industries and 
the Advisory Board may be co-ordinate functionaries, subject to the control of the 
Broviucial Government. 

Tile estaidishmeut of a college of commerce is a great desideratum in our 
Presidency. At present, the demand for duly qualified men, to manage factories and 
business concerns, is very great, and is increasing day by day with the growth of 
factories and business concerns. By bringiirg into existence men duly trained in 
commerce, they can manage industrial and business concerns with greater economy and 
efficiency, and will surely conduce to the prosperity of industries. The training received 
in a college oi commerce by the sons of rich capitalists and landholders and those 
that have natural propensities for business, will enable them to take to trade and 
will induce them to think of starting new industries and will also serve as a great 
incentive to the development of industries and promotion of trade. This will at the 
same time be a great diversion to young men from the present day University education 
and the love of learned professions that it engenders, and it will enable them to seek 
emplo}Tneut ePewhere than under the Government and thus also creates new opening 
for private service, not to speak of the scope it afifords to people to become business 
men on their own account. The ourriculmn of studies should include among other 
subjects, business organization, management of business, advertising, salesmanship, 
and other allied subjects uece.ssary for the practice of business. 

A scheme has been contemplated in our province with reference to the Kistna 
Ileservoir Project and further investigation into the possibilities of this scheme might 
contribute to the industrial prosperity of a good portion of the Andhra country. 

The opening of a provincial industrial bank with branches in important and 
suitable centres for lending monev to industrial concerns at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 6 per cent will serve as an efficient and stibstantial aid to the promotion 
of the existing aiul to the development of the new industries. Anplications for loans 
may be referred to the Director of Industries in Advisory Board, as constituted in the 
manner above described, for their recommendation. 


Or.vi, Evidexce. 23ed Jaxu.ucy 1917. 

Mr. .1. Chdtterton. — Q. You have no objection to giving us a short note about your 
film?' — .4. Xo. The Department of Industries recpaircd a statement like that from me and 
1 liavi? sent it marking it confidential. 

<>. You say that the workiug ot the factories that you have in the Godavari and 
Ki'itiui districts is in the hands df men who don't know their work and who don’t do it 
economically and efficiently?' — .1. Yes. 

(y Wliat sort of wages do you pay the men who run these factories and mills? — A. 
They range from PiS. to Es. 5(1 a month. They vary very largely. 

0. The owtieis oi tlie mills have no knowledge of the business themselves? — A. Xo. 

G. Do they interfere much iu the working ot them? — A. They depend upon their 
inalstric'. 

(.>. Do they restrict them iu the matter of repairs and upkeep of machinery? — A. 
Xo. The maistiv does everything. 

G. The uiaistvies or men who are running these mills complain to me very frequently 
that owing to the owners of the mills having little practical knowledge of the running 
ot luachiuerv they do not allow them to undertake the necessary repairs with the result 
the uiachiueiy gets out (d order?' — .1. On the other hand, they do more repairs than 
aic necessarv and waste the money of the owners. 

Q. You are rejiresenting the ownei’s view? — .1. Mechanically, he does not know 
mneh about it and be lias not any systematic knowledge of the thing. 

Q. What are tliese factories run with? Steam power or water power? — A. Most of 
the mills in Southern districts aie run. by oil-tngines and probably an equal nr.mber 
in tile Kistna and Godavari districts by oil and steam engines, but there are verv few 
run by gas engines. 

Q. Where there are water falls have they been used for power purposes? — A. Xo. 
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Q. Has auy attempt been made to get concessions from Government for water 
power? — .4. Xone to my knowledge. 

Q. 4.0U talk about tke introduction of rice mills in the Tanjore district and Madura 
and other places and you say that the people are not quite satisfied with them? — 4.. Yes. 

The Department of Industries came into existence when people thought of starting 
industries in the Southern districts. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the great successes of the mills that were put up in the 
south of India by these owners of rice mills, led to very large number of others to come 
in? — 4. Y"es. 

Q. Did not the people make a lot of money in Tanjore and Madura? — 4. In the 
absence of better constructed mills they could make profits out of the mills because there 
was no competition, and efficiency and economy were never cared for. 

Q. They possessed a great advantage over the old methods of dealing with the thing 
by hand? — 4. Even that I cannot say, because the percentage is very much less in the 
.system adopted in the southern districts. 

Q. Is it not a fact that, owing to the successes of these small rice mills that were 
installed ancl the competition that has been introduced in consequence, more enterprising 
men have now gone in for a higher G^pe of mill so as to effect greater economies and 
thus compete on satisfactory terms with the small mills? — 4. Xo. Once they put their 
money into these small mills and found their money was not properly invested and thev 
are now taking to a better type of construction. 

Q. Why did they put their money on unsuitable mills in the beginning ?— 4 . 

Because they could not do better and they were so advised by the Department of Indus- 
tries. That is what I learnt. When I came to Madras to do my business I found that 
most of the investors sought the advice of the Department of Industries and it was that 
department that recommended such a type of mills. 

Q. It is not a question of the percentage turned out but the question of the number 
of mills that were established? — 4. They are growing even today on that system, that 
is, the same old type. 

Q. There must be some advantage? — 4. In the absence of anything better they are 
taking to it. 

Q. Do you mean to say that these men in Tanjore and Madura put their money in 
machinery and plant which they knew would not pay? — .4. Xot that. When they know 
that it pays one pian, they follow tliat man and it might pay the man just in that 
locality until some two or three more mills were started, and when there is competition 
the man finds that he is losing and he has to change the construction 

Hon’hle Pandit .1/. 4/. Malaviya. — Q. Y"ou said that the percentage of rice 
turned out by that system is mucii less than that turnt'd out lyv hand or liy bettei- 
constriicted mills? What becomes of the rice tliat is not turned out? — 4. It u'oes as 
waste into the husk. The rice is used tor local consumption and exported to neighbour- 
ing districts, probably some of it is exported. The ditterence is about fj to 8 pm' cent. 

The percentage of rice turned out is 54 very nearly and it ought to be about 62 or 63. 

Q. These mills have failed because they are throwing awav 8 per cent of the oriu-inal 
weight of the paddy? — 4. Yes, and because the renewal of parts also is a verv heavv 
item. 

Mr. 4. Chatferton . — Q. AYhat are the-'C small plants? — .1. Engleberg. 

Q. What is the cost of the installation of these rice hullers? — 4. Formerlv Bs. 750. 

Q. The whole plant? — 4. The whole jiiaut consists of one huller and an oil-eno-ine. 

The whole thing will cost about Bs. 3,500 to 4,000. 

Q. How much would the improved type of mill cost? — 4. It will range very widely 
with capacity. It may cost Bs. 15.000 if everything is done cheaplv aud^ economical Iv 

Q. There is a big jump from Bs. 3,500 to Bs. 15,000?— 4. But there is a big jump 
in the outturn and there is more profit. Six to 8 per cent is a good deal of difference 
and a man has to waste 6 to 8 per cent of rice. 

Q. I don’t accept your figure of 8 per cent?— 4. That is what we have practically 
found out. In our own mill we have worked both the systems and I have narrated the 
bitter experience I have had as rice mill owner. 

Q. You suggest as a remedy for this thing that Government should establish a 
demonstration mill? — A. Yes. 

Q. But are there not 30 or 40 high class rice mills running? — 4. Xo. There are verv 
few mills. There are so many mills in the presidency but very few of the mills are 
provided with proper engineers, not even four or five mills. The Coringa Bice Mill is 
managed by a proper engineer and the South India Industrial Mill has got an engineer, 
hut I don’t think that other mills have got a proper engineer. 

Q. If these demonstration mills are put up they will compete against these people’ 

4. The demonstration mills are not to compete. ‘Since peoide have already invested a 
good deal of capital in these rice mills and the work turned Ut is quite disproportionate 
to the capacity of these mills and there is wasteful work, in order to avoid* all that 
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to make the best ot the evil, it they have a demonstration tactory they can introduce 
ail up-to-date iiuj)ioveuieut> into the mills and show improved efficiency and economy 
and outturn. 

(t. You mean an experimental tactory I'— J. . Y es. 

(J. AVhat you mean is that Goveruuieiit should establish a model tactory and allow 
the people to ^ee it work and then hand it over to private enterprise!-' — ffi. Yo. There 
aie alieady too many lice mills in the country and we do not want any pioneer rice 
milks but I want a demonstration factory in this country. I give you an instance. A 
new ■■ sepal ator " which had a great efficiency tor separating' cargo rice from paddy was 
j>ut ill a mill in Ellore and they used to command more profits than other mills and 
they kept it as a secret. If such appliances are worked and demonstrated in a factory 
the people will ado])t the improved methods and will become more prosperous. 

Q. Do you know anything about the experimental work that is being done in the 
chrome leather and aluminium!-' — A. ITiit these two things proved successful and 
jirofitable. 

(^. And none of the others proved profitable and successful-' — -4. I don’t think so. 

tj. Don't you find an extended market for oil-engines consequent upon the operations 
of this department y — .4. There is more demand for oil-engines by the recommendation of 
the department for pumping and rice mills. 

Q. Toil wanted to start a cement factory in Bezwada on account of the lime? — A. 
Ye', and good materials. 

Q. Is there any market for the cement if made? — .4. Yes. Cocanada and Masuli- 
]iatani consume largely. 

Q. How many 1 arrels a year are used in the districts? — A. I have not an exact 
idea but I know there will he a sufficient demand it a factory is constructed. 

Q. Do you know what the imj>ortation of cement to the whole presidency is? — A. 
Sixteen to IT lakh ot rupees worth a year. 

How many factorie.s would that keep going? — A. Some three factories. There 
is good work tor one more factory. 

(1. H hat I wanted to ascertain from you is whether you have made any accurate 
and definite inve.stigation into the matter, or whether you are making a general sugges- 
tion with regard to this? — A. I first wanted to start a cement factory but I was disabled 
for some reasons, and I had to convert it into a rice mill. 

Q. Did you make any definite enquiries? — A. We sent materials to the Government 
C'hemical Examiner and we got the materials analysed and they were said to be very 
suitable. But lor want of expert advice we could not proceed further. 

Q. To make how much cement? — A. Hundred barrels a day. 

Q. Could it be made to pay? — A. Those are all points to be decided by an expert. 
We want expert advice on these points. 

^[r. ('. E. Low. — Q. I am afraid I have not quite understood why you want this 
model rice factory here. Is it that you anticipate, if a model factorv on an improved style 
is set up, that the disap])earance of the inefficient factories would be complete? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. Supjin.siug there is a mouse and a cat comes and eats it and then a tiger comes 

„nd eats the cat. which is the superior type of factorv? Is it cat or the tio-er? A. 

I don't understand yoru point. 

Q. The indu'trial dei)artment came along first of all with a small plant which was 
welcomed, and set up a large number of them and then a more efficient thing comes alono- 
and destroys it and you rightly want the destruction to be complete in order that more 
efficient things may spring up But how do you know that this thing will not be super- 
seded by something superior and then you will turn on the Industrial Department and 
say why did you put up this demonstration factory? Twenty years hence vour successors 
would lie coming here and blaming the Industrial Department first for 'setting up the 
demonstration factory which you now propose, because it has been superseded^by some 
other type?— A. It would not be like that. Money has been largely spent by the'people 
in this jue'idency on rice mills. The efficiency of these mills has to be secured some- 
how or <ither and we have to make the best of the evil and the onlv way is to make the 
pxi'ting mills work more ecnnomicallv and efficientlv. 

Q. By the exi'ting mills do you mean small mills?— .4. A’es. In some of the mills 
there is no -u-onomy and efficiency, and the work turned out is quite dispronortionate to 
the ca]iacity. 

Q. You said before that the old tvpe of inefficient mill should be knocked out but 
now you say that the old tvpe should he continued and the work should be more effi- 
cient?—.!. A lice mill consists of a number of machines. It has got various appliances 
and as new plants are invented in foreign countries these people have to be informed 
about them and have to be shown the success of the thing so that they can adopt the 
impKivements and improve the existing mills so as to work them profitablv. ^ 
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Hun'hle Pandit M. M. JIalaviyu. — Q. L)o you mean the old millb cuu exist with 
certain improvements eli'ected in parts? — Yes. That is the only way. 

Q. The old mills need not be discarded altogether? — Jl. Yeed not he. It will be a 
serious loss it they are discarded altogether. 

Q. You only suggest improvements by means of new and improved parts? — T. Yes.. 
And we must make the best of what we have. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You speak of the cotton and ginning factories. Are there too 
many of these yet? — A. Not too many. 

Q. l)o vou know what happens in other parts of the country where there are too 
many ginning factories? — A. I do not know. 

Q. I can tell you in E'erar and Khandesh, where if they get a dozen gins in one 
place thev make a combine and six of them work while the rest will be idle but share 
the profits. Have you any signs of that among the.se rice mills? — A. That is the case 
with regard to cotton presses in the Ivistna district. They form into a ring and whether 
they work or not they share the profits. 

Q. Because there is not enough work for all of them? — A. Yes. 

Q. That is a waste of money and what do you think i.s the .solution of it? — A. It is 
a waste of money. Why should they build a factory to keep it idle. 

Q. Can you suggest any solution? — A. To combine .some other industry that will 

Q. The point that you make about combining some of these mills with oil mills to 
improve their efficiency and increase their profits is a thing that may be taken into 
consideration. Don’t you think it points to the necessity of looking at the thing from 
a broad point of vierv and on general and economic grounds before you start anything 
of the kind? — A. I have suggested two remedies, alternative industries and auxiliary 
industries. 

Q. That is postpone the difficulty? — A. Some day or other it will have to be tackled 
with and what is the use of postponing it? 

Q. If it is postponed for 20 years and the man goes on making 5 per cent for 20 
years so much to the good? — A. Xo. Coming back to rice mills. It is not my point 
that the tiger should devour the cat. The cat must be strengthened and the tiger also 
in its own way — I mean, for cats to fight against the other cats, and the tiger to fight 
against the other tigers. 

Q. The danger of the college of commerce is that the man who comes out of it 
will expect to be given a post of responsibility at too early a date? — A. When they are 
not able to get what they desire they will have to submit to what they can get. Xow 
we can get a graduate for Rs. 15 or 20 though sometimes before graduates were aspiring 
to appointments carrying Es. 40 and 50. 

Q. But it will give rise to a good deal of discontent which will be rightly or wrongly 
directed against the Government. Don’t you think that it will be a good thing to 
arrange for a certain amount of technical training afterwards to be given by some firms 
or people who agree to take them?— A. Yes. 

Q. Because they have an exaggerated idea of themselves and tliat idea is rudcdy 
shaken when they come round and apply for jobs and you get discontented men? — A. 
When they depend entirely upon service that will be the case. But most peujrle miglit 
like to have their own liusiness. Seeking employment is the only way now and tliat is 
the danger. But that would not be the only way when they are equipped with the 
necessary and suitable knowledge for business. There is ab.solutely no institution at 
present from which we can recruit managers or clerks or the staff required for a firm. 

Hon’bJe Sir Faznlhhoy C urrimh]i.oy. — Q. You want the Government to start a 
pioneer rice factory? — A. Demonstration factory. 

Q. How is the Government to show whether it will he commercially successful or 
not? — A. They must work and show it to the people. 

Q. After 50 years of rice rnilbs in this presidency are not the jreople able to .--tart 
profitable rice mills in the country? — A. That is the real .state of things. 

Q. Is that a thing to be taken up as a pioneer industry? — .1. When individuals start 
concerns of their own accord they won’t allow other people to look into them. 

Q. What does a rice mill cost? — A. It ranges very widely. A well-equipped mill 
of medirrni capacity woirld cost about a lakh to fifty thoirsand rupees. 

Q. And some individrrals have their own syndicate and start their factories and they 
are not limited concerns? — A. They are private concerns and they close inspection against 
other people. 

Q. Is there any factory in the world which people are allowed to inspect and cri- 
ticise? — A. It is not for crificism but for learning. 

Q. The factory is not a school where to learn and the factory people have their own 
secrets? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that when you know some process by which you can make a profit 
you will allow other people to come and learn? — A. No. 
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Q. How are you going to remedy that;' The people have not learnt to work it 
satistautorily even alter 5U years. Supposing the Government starts a demonstration 
factory and atter three years the whole invention changesi and a new model comes from 
England or America or Japan, then the people will blame Government for having intro- 
duced a process which becomes obsolete;' — A. Demonstration factory is not the only 
way that I have suggested, but also expert advice. 

Ilun'blv Fundk M. .1/. MdJaciya. — Q. Do you think in a ease like that the people 
will blame Government if a new invention is made or a better machinery is produced — 
do YOU think Government will be blamed for having recommended the use of the 
mac'hinery which was considered to be the best at the time that it was recommended ? — 
.1. Xo. If Government had studied the problem and recommended the machinery to the 
peojrle, the people would not certainly blame the Government. 

Hon' hie Sir Fa:ulbli.oij Cun hnbhoy. — Q. Don't you think that private people who 
have been 5U years in the concern can do better than Government? — A. Almost all the 
macliinerv is got from foreign countries and our people have no knowledge of what is 
going on in the foreign countries. Government can get information through its own 
experts and it is not possible at all for people to know about improvements that are 
being con>tantlv introduced irrto rice mills in foreign firms unless this kind of demonstra- 
tion is introduced. What improvements are being invented at home, the Department 
of Industries may study and advise people and demonstrate the results of these inventions. 
I would oven “^ay that the Department of Industries when recommending these rice 
mills never cared to study anything about them. 

Q. There ought to be Government experts?— A. Yes, because they have no rice 
miller on their .-^tatf. 

Q. AYn want a factory Avowing a series of up-to-date improvements — a factory which 
would show continuously the latest improvements as they occur? — A. AYs. 

Q. Everything new added on to it and demonstrated? — A. Xew improvements like 
“ Shule separator.’’ 

G- Where would you put up this mill;-' — A. In some central place where people can 
go and see. In the Kistna, Godavari and Cauverj- deltas, in some suitable centre. 

G- A'ou speak about some factory which you erected and in which you engaged a 
man on Es. ‘d50 and you say that he was a mechanical engineer well versed in the 
cou'tiuction of cotton mills and cotton presses. Do you think that cotton mills were 
constructed by engineers chawing Es. 1250 a month? — .4. Xot that. When he failed to 
construct a rice mill we just made enquiries in Bombay what knowledge the man had. 
In the written evidence I am talking of cotton presses only and not cotton mills and 
the words “ cotton mills ” should be cut out. 

Q. A"ou don't get a plan from the makers of machinery of the kind of building you 
need when they supply you machinery. Don’t they give you a plan of the building? — 
A. People ilon't impoit rice machinery. They make it here because they find it cheaper 
to make it here. They get them cast in Madras and they get all the parts piecemeal. 

Q. And then you speak about the cement factory. Do you know that there are two 
cement factories working in India very successfully? — A. AYs. Katni Cement Works 
and Madias Portland Cement Works. 

G- We started a syndicate juitting in five or six lakhs of rupees and tried and risked 
money and got men and we made experiments and after an expenditure of five or six 
lakhs, finding that it was successful we .started this concern. A cement concern will 
never be a success unless 25 oi -30 lakhs are invested in it. Do you want Government 
to start a big factory as an experiment;' — -1. Xo. 

G- MAiat is the Government to do to start a factory with 30 lakhs? The Bombay 
peoj)le started in the Ignited Provinces this factory and you can do the same? — A. I do 
not want Government to start a factory on its own account. There is a great desire on 
the juiit of many enterprising men and capitalists to start a factory for the manufacture 
ot this material at a convenient centre and a joint stock company can readily be floated 
]novided the Government will give its co-operation by the grant of a few acres of land 
in a suitable place free of rent and by obtaining the necessary machinery- and plant 
fi'din home, and by securing the necessary expert advice and information. More help 
ihan this is not necessary. 

G- TThy do you want all these? There are factories here. You know what we have 
done and you can do the same. I am afraid that if the Government comes in they may 
not prove more successful than private people? — A. Government may get information 
from those firms. 

G- A'ou are free to anuly to hundreds of people and you can send your men there to 
enquire? — A. A'ou yourself admitted that they are right in shutting out people from 
knowing their work. 

Q. We had our difiiculties and we had no cement company before here? — A. It 
might be that a particular individual achieved success in a particular manner in a 
particular industry but that is no good to my purpose. 
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Q. We asked oui makers to give us dilferent kinds ot mackinery and we got fi’om 
Germany experts and paid them all at our own risk. Supposing you started this 
company and Government got you machinery and everything and supposing the enter- 
prise was not a success, don’t you think that it would place Government in an awkward 
position — -4. Government could get it from reliable firms and the firms would give 
proper machinery. 

Q. Aie not private people better able to judge and find out these things than Gov- 
ernment agency!' What is your experience about it? — .4. Government may be able to 
get proper machinery. If the machinery is mtt propet and if it is ill-suited we cannot take 
any risk and we want Government to help us a little. 

Q. According to your proposal there is already some risk. If the machinery is not 
good you are the sufferer and nobody else? — 4. It is why we want Government to help 
us. 

Q. A"ou want the Director of Industries to have executive power under local Gov- 
ernment? — 4. A’es. 

Q. And vou want an advisory body to advise him. Should it work under him 
or under the Government? — 4. Dnder tlie Government. The Director and the Advisory 
body should work in harmony. 

Q. Suppose they dilfer? — 4. If there is a serious difference they can refer the matter 
for settlement by Government. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Bomba}- College of Commerce and its ctirri- 
citlum? — 4. When I had been to Bombay two years ago I saw it. 

Q. Do you think it needs modification? — 4. I don’t know the curriculum thoroughly, 
if manag-ement, business constitution and organization, etc., are included in the curri- 
culum. 

Q. Do yoix think if a college of commerce is started in Madras it will be sought by 
people? — 4. Yes. 

Q. You want a college of commerce here? — 4. Yes. Mr. Thiagaraya Chetti said that 
the time is not ripe, but I think that a college of commerce in this presidency is over 
due. Even for the existing concerns there is scarcity of qualified men to take up 
appointments. 

Q. And for starting these concerns you want also an industrial bank? — 4. "We do 
require it. 

Q. What part should Government play in financing these concerns? — 4. Government 
may advance loans on concerns that have proved their fitness to receive loans at a low 
rate of interest. 

Q. What about this provincial industrial bank? Whose capital must it be? Is 
it Government’s or people’s money, or should Government guarantee interest? — 4. Gov- 
ernment may put in half the capital and for the rest they may call for shares from 
the people. 

Q. And should Government guarantee interest? — 4. They must guarantee deben- 
tures. 

Q. And the money of these banks must be given through the advice of the Advisory 
Board and the Director of Industries? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that industries will take up this money here or will the money be 
lying idle? — 4. They will take it. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You say “ I know that the Department of Industries charged 
a fee to give and repeat the same advice to persons that have sought its advice for 
consfructing rice mills.” Do you mean to say that you object to their taking a fee? — 
4. I don’t object to their taking a fee, but they took fee and did not give the verv best 
advice that could be given and they never knew what they ought to know. 

Q. In the districts to which you refer, what are the cotton, ginning and rice milling 
seasons? — 4. Bice season succeeds cotton ginning season. Cotton ginning season begins 
from April and goes up to August. Sometimes it may commence in March too. There 
are two seasons for rice. The rice mill starts in January and works until March or 
April and then it gets dull for a few months. If it gets dull it gets dull for the whole 
year or sometimes it revives in the month of August. 

Q. I am not quite clear about your proposals about the Director of Indu.strie^. You 
say he should have executive power and budgetted funds. Do you mean that he 
should have a certain amount of money placed at his disposal each year and when j)roj)0- 
sals are put before him if he carries the Advisory Board with him. he can give the 
people who come any amount of money within this budget? — 4. To the industries or 
to the people as the case may be. 

Q. He must give under the direction of the local Government and not of his own 
authority? — 4. It is not for loans. It is for the improvement of industries. 

Q. You are going to give the Director of Industries large powers? — 4. The Director 
of Industries in expending money will take the advice of the Advisorv Board. When 
once the funds are placed at his disposal by the Government he should be given a free 
hand to deal with the funds with the advice of the Advisory Board. 
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(^. li they agree with him he need not reier to Government any more.'' — A. No. 

L). You think that that would be a sufheient restriction to place on the expendi- 
tuie of pulilic money;-' — .1. Yes. Because it consists of an Advisory body and a responsible 
Dilector ot Industiies, I think more control than that is not necessary. 

Mr. .1. Cluittcrton. — Q. YYu said that the Department of Industries took fees in 
matters i elating- to erection of mills and factories and so forth. Do you know how the 
charge was made!-' — A. iliijiees 10 with each application and 2^ per cent for the cost of 
construction. 

(). You said the Dejiaitment of Industiies gave bad advice? — .1. Not that it believed 
to lie bad. It never had a proper exjiert on its staff — that is, a rice milling expert. 
The depaitment did not do anvthing- more than what people would have done them- 
selves if lett alone. 

G- Are there anv rice milling experts available in the presidency!-' — A. They are 
geiieially iniportc'u from Eangoon. 

(>. As ail alternative to "goini;- to the Department of Industries, whom would you 
advise jieople to go to? — .1. They could have sent one supervisor to Eangoon and got him 
tr.iinedl. 

(K You liave got a lot of incorrect information? — A. It is the best of my information 
I did make enquiries as regards rice and there were no experts. 

O. Did you apply to the Diiector of Industries to know if he had got properly 
tiained experts or whether he had himself got an expert knowledge in the matter? — A. 
Since I know that he did not have such statf I did not think it necessary. I did talk to 
him about tliis rice milling and from us he wanted a fee. Our firm paid also consultation 
fee for lice milling and some advice we got. 

Q. How long ago was that? — A. After you left the department. It is just two 
years ago. 

Ih.n'hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. How long have you been a rice mill owner? — 
A, Since 1900. 

Q. Do }ou carry on your hu.sinie.ss of rice milling in one district only? — A. In all 
tjie disti lets and we export. 

Q. You say " In the working of most of these mills economy and efficiency are not 
at all ob-erved as the machinery is handled by men who do not know their work and 
who have not had any training for it.” You have not made any suggestion for the 
training of these men? — A. Xo. TYe must have workshops and industrial sc.hools for 
training these men. 

Q. Do you think that the failure of these mills is due largely to the lack of expert 
advice and demonstration factories? — A. Yes. The failure is due to the want of expert 
advice and the remedy is a demonstration factory. 

(}. You want a demonstration factory to he equipped with the most up-to-date 
machinery and to supidy information to all those engaged in the industry for their 
benefit?—.!. Yes. Tbey may also issue bulletins regarding improvements that have 
been effected. 

(p In fact you want the demon.stration factory, also to be a bureau of infeu-mation 
for the industry? — .!. Yes. 

tt. Y<’U think that sneb a demonstration factory will keep up a supply of up-to-date 
iiifiirmatini! and fheie will be 710 O]iportu7iity for the public to find fault with the 
Government for any changes that may he effected? — .1. Surely not. After all Govern- 
ment al'O consists of human beings and there might be failures. 

(K You say here with regard to the Department of Industries that it contains 
neither experts nor luisiness men hut ouly men of the Public Works Department. Is the 
liresent Direi tfpr of Industries liere a gentleman belonging to the Public Works Depart- 
m(7it? — A. He is a civilian. I anr talking of the supervisors — I mean men who are 
assis^^ing the ^uesent Dir-ector of Indr7.sfrie.s. 

(K Y'ou say that it is desirable that the Director of Industries and the experts 
should be Indians as tar as jrracticable. Assuming that you cannot get experts among 
Indian- in the j'le.sent .stage of our industrial progress, have you any alternative su"- 
ge.sti(,i to make to associate Indians with the department? — A. You can have Europeans 
a-sociated with Irrdians as well. And that is why I sav as far as practicable. 

ft. Hut you want Indians to he associated witli the Director of Industries liecause 
in your opinion it would facilitate easy exchange of views and intercourse with their 

c07uitry7ucn and the easy running of the depart7nent at a comparatively low cost? 

.-1. It pos-ihle I want the Director of l7idustries to he an Indian. 

Q. But in case yon cannot get a qualified Indian at present? — A. Surely we can 
hav.e an European assneiatefi with Indians. I suggest it, because it would facilitate easy 
iutei'couise and an Indian would work at a lower salarv. 

0. Do you think you will find Indian business men of position and reputation 
willing to take up such a post? Do you think you have got a sufficient number of 
Indians with reputation and position from among whom a choice can be made? A. It 
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is rather a difficult question to answer, but just as people are taking to public service, 
people may be willing in the interests of the country to take up this service though it 
ma}' not pay them. 

Q. You think that on grounds of public interest Indian business men might be 
willing to take it up even though it may not be worth their while to take it for the 
salary attaching to the post? — A. Yes. 

Q. You think you need a college of commerce to supply the needs of the existing 
institutions? — Y. Yes. 

Q. For instance, to train managers of banks, assistant managers, accountants and 
auditors? — Y. Yes. The business of the province is increasing and it is passing into the 
hands of Indians. So far as European firms are concerned they could import managers 
and other competent siaff from England, but Indians are quite disabled for want of 
proper stalf, because there is no institution to train them, and for want of this, 
business is very greatly suffering. 

(}. Apart' from the question of manufacturing industries, in view of the large 
expoif and import trade of the country, you tliink there is need for a college of commerce 
to train men to go into commerce and to take a huger share in it than they do at 
present? — Y. AYs, and to help the existing industries. 

(}. And to develop business? — Y. Yes, and to make them work successfully against 
Indo-European competitors. 

Q. As regards the provincial industrial bank, you want that it should have branches 
in important suitable centres and you have suggested that Government should sub- 
scribe half the capital. Supposing that Government put iu less than half the capital 
don’t \ou think that the public will still subscribe to the funds of the bank? — Y. It 
will, but if it were half it would induce greater confidence in the people and the rest of 
the capital would be more easily flowing. 

Q. Will the amount of capital subscribed by the Government determine the measure 
of confidence which will be inspired or will the mere fact of Government putting in some 
money inspire confidence? — Y. There should be both, because if the Government puts 
in half the capital that will be a sure guarantee to the people that it will be prosperous 
and that they will not lose their money. Otherwise they would say that Government 
have put in only a nominal capital. I want half the capital to be subscribed by the 
Government just to inspire more confidence in the people. 

Q. What percentage of interest would you wish Government to guarantee? — Y. 
The rate of interest in India and especially in this province is very high. Locally they 
can get not less than 12 per cent. Government may guarantee 5 per cent and it will be 
a reasonable rate. 

Q. In case Government helps such a bank to come into existence, do you think theie 
will be much need left for Government to lend money direct to industries, or do yoU 
think that such a bank will finance industries? — Y. Such a bank will finance industries 
fairly well. 

Q. And the need for Government lending money directly will be avoided? — Y. Yes, 
or at least it will be minimised. 

Q. Did you mean to suggest that a graduate from a college of cnnunerce should 
be put in charge of business as soon as he got out of the college, or did you mean that 
he should receive some practical training after graduating in the college before he was 
put in charge as manager? — Y. ,My view is this. He will be the common stock of all 
people and the people may take him and just train him for the busine'-s for which he 
is found suitable. 

Q. You don’t contemplate that he should be put in charge all at once as manager? 

• — Y. He will serve only as a raw material to be shaped. 

Q. As Mr. Low has said, he will start with the great advantage of having received 
the education that he has received and iu the end ire will prove much more useful than 
a man who has not had that training? — Y. Tlie trairring that he will receive subseqrrently 
will be special and the trairring that he will receive in the college of commerce will be 
general. 

Q. Apart from the system of edrrcation arrd assistarrce in financing that you have 
suggested, do you think that a bureau of iuformation which would srtpply information 
regarding industries and the possibilities of industrial development would be helpful iu 
prorrroting brrsiness? — Y. It is very badly needed. 

Q. Do you think these brrlletins shoirld be prtblished in Errglish and in the verna- 
culars also'? — Y. In English and in all the important vernaculars of the presidencv. 

Q. From your experierrce, coirld yort .say that the desire for going into industrial 
enterprise is growing among educated Indians? — Y. It i.s growing. It is not so much 
among the educated Indians, but in the coirntry it is growing. 

Q. And can you also say from your experience whether the prejudice against men 
of high caste taking to industrial pursuits involving manual labour is diminishing? — A. 
It is diminishing. So lorrg as the industries pr^rve profitable they don’t care for that. 
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With the exception ot the Department of Agriculture, there can hardly be said 
to be auy organisutiou in this presidency coi relating the work ot the scientiiic and 
industrial departments. Under the Department ot Industries there are three experts, 
in dyeing, tanning and oils. It ith the exception of the oil exjaert, who is in charge of 
a soap factory on the West coast, I doubt if the work done by the experts has proved of 
much importance to the industries with which they are concerned. One of the main 
reasons for this has been, in my opinion, the fact that no laboratory accommodation has 
been provided, so that the expert^ have been unable to carry out the necessary researches 
which might have led to improvements. I deal below with the changes which I 
consider would improve the organisation of technical research. 

Q. bl to 70. — I am not of the opinion that the appointment of experts in various 
subjects by the local Governments can ever prove thoroughly satisfactorv. A man of 
proved ability is unlikely to desire to come to India for a short period except at a 
very high rate of pay as he uoiild get out of touch with his work at home, and further 
it is doubtful if a man of middle age could stand the climatic conditions. 

In so far as chemistry is concerned and the industries mainW influenced by chemical 
reseai'ch, I wish to strongly support the scheme that has been suggested, I believe by 
Sir T. II. Holland, a scheme in general similar to that adopted bv the Government 
of Australia. 


A Department of Chemistry under the direction and control of a Chief Chemist 
should be instituted. 

t unctions of the Deiiai-tment . — The functions of the department should in general 
be the following : — ° 

iv lo investigate on behalf of the Imperial and Local Governments anv problems 

that may lead to industrial development. 

(ii) To provide experts in various subjects whose services may be placed at the 
disposal of the Local Governments for the solution of problems which can onlv be 
attacked on the spot. 

(iii) To stafl: the professorial nosts in the Government Colleo'es. 

li'') To investigate problems for private firms. ^ 

•Di • apparatus and analy.se materials in the manner of the National 

rnysical Laboratory. 

It will j)erhaps be advisable to point out a few of the advantages which I consider 
Mould accrue from the establishment of such a department 

i • realised that chemistry is one of the most specialised of all 

subjects and that there is, for example, a greater gulf between some portions of 
IS between chemistry and physiology. It is therefore essential 
hat a man filling a particular post shall be a specialist exactly suited to that post. 
Aon it IS clear that Local Governments could not afford to emplov such a number 
of specialists as they might only be required for a very limited phriod. It would 

ii° Imperial Government to employ such specialists and to 

place then semces at the disposal of the Local Governments 

(b) Under this scheme the University Colleges in India would be very much 

.( .v.n.l.l I,. p<,„il,le * the Imperial Service tr^alXin 

a leave reserve ^'hich is at present impossible in the case of the Local Governments 
and veir often leads to the appointment of inferior men whilst the holder of the post 
i> '’J' tills is neither fair to the man appointed nor to the students. Further the 

fact that tlie chemid belonged to the Imperial Service, where promotion worild be 
in part. In meiit {see below) would be an incentive to do research ivhich is at present 
lacking and once a real researdi atmosphere is created in the colleges there may be 

on industrial progress!'^'"' flevclopment of higher education and its consequent effect 

It research work of the department would be conducted in a central 

laboratory (see below) and the men would therefore work under all the advani JeTfhat 
acciue fiom the pq.ssibilrty of discussion and collaboration. The importance '"of this 
can best be appreciated by those who have worked in a large research Lboratorv and 

work in the main labor'atorv could always brfS and to ^ 

d o excell ent work when not ‘in independent charge. might 


• See also additional written evidence printed after oral evidence. 
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Head of the depariment and staff. — The Department of Chemibtiy would be under 
the direct executive control of the Chief Chemist. The Chief Chemist should be a 
man who had already shown himself capable of original investigation, a good adminis- 
trator and man of alfairs. He should be allowed very tall powers in his own depart- 
ment in initiating the lines of research both in pure and applied chemistry and should 
be solely responsible for the deputing of his assistants to particular posts. These assist- 
ants whether loaned to Local (iovernments or working in the cential laboratory should 
be under the direct control of the Chief Chemist. 

The satisfactory recruitment of the staff is likely' to offer considerable difficulty'. 

I am opposed as a general rule to the recruitment of men over 33 years of age, because 
1 do not consider that such men adapt themselves well to Indian conditions. The 
men appointed should be graduates with an Honours degree in Chemistry (or its 
equivalent) who have had some three or four years experience of research and who, 
in the opinion of the person with whom they have worked, show promise of ability' to 
originate and carrv out research. The main qualification should be ability' to do 
research. It will be necessary to appoint men who have been trained in the multifarious 
branches of pure and applied chemistry so that the staff will of necessity be large. I 
am of opinion that the pay should be Es. 500 rising by annual increments of Es. 50 
to Es. 1,000, the promotion to higher grades of the service, Es. 2,000 to be by merit. 
There would also be a pro rata share in the proceeds from technical work (see below). 
The pay' of the Chief Chemist should be Es. 3,000. 

Location of the central laboratory . — The work of the Depaitment of Chemistry 
would be carried out in a well equipped central laboratory. In my opinion such a 
laboratory should be located near either Calcutta or Bombay in the centre of the main 
industrial area. From personal experience I have observed that the most satisfactory 
work is as a rule produced in a place where the population as a whole is a working 
population. Although for climatic reasons it might at first sight appear, that a hill 
station or semi hill station, such as Bangalore, would be more suitable, I very much 
doubt if such would really' prove to be the case. (I consider that a hot weather vacation 
is essential to men engaged in research work). 

In considering the question of location, it is. of course, necessary to consider the 
question of such institutions as the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. At fir>t 
thoughts one is naturally much tempted to make this institution the nucleus of the new 
laboratory'. Although doubtless this would possess manv advantages, I am. for the 
reasons already given, in favour of a location near a manufacturing centre. The 
Indian Institute of Science would still find a large sphere of activity. 

1 do not consider that in the majority of cases local research institutions would be 
necessary. It will be possible to work out the details of the research very thoroughly 
at the central laboratory and only the large scale operations would need to be done 
on the spot. I recognise that this does not apply in the case of many agricultural 
problems where local conditions are all important. Further the establishment of local 
laboratories would greatly increase the cost of the department with the duplication of 
libraries, staff, etc. 

Work of the department. — The normal work of the department would be in investi- 
gating for the Imperial and Local Governments problems that might lead to future 
industrial development and the consequent pure resea re U arising therefrom. The results 
of such work and also the patent rights would be placed by the Government at the disposal 
of firms who may desiie to develop the particular industry. 

Another important branch of the activities of the department would be the solution 

of ])roblems brought to them by' firms already engaged in an industry'. Such sei'vices 

should not be gratuitous, since if thev were it would completely' ruin the practices 
of private analvsts and consulting chemi.sts. The rate charged would depend on the 
nature of the work done and the patent rights, if any, would be the property of the 
firm. (I am of opinion that the de])artment should l)e permitted to publish in the 
ordinary journals such portions of the work as may from time to time prove suitable). 

I consider that the fees paid to Government for advice on technical problems and 
the opening up of new lines of industrial develop?nent should be divided pro rata 
amongst the officers of the department, a< this would give an added incentive to work. 
Mv reasons for suggesting a pro rata division are the following : — 

(1) If the fees were to be paid to the man or 'he men concerned it would place 

a large premium on applied as opposed to pure science. This could not but prove 

injurious since pure science is the basis from which applied .science develops. 

(2) The solution of problem might be due to the work of several men and it 
would be difficult to divide the fees amongst them. 

(3) Unless a pro rata division is made theie is likely' to be considerable difficulty 
in running the department and it would render the allotment of the researches by the 
Chief Chemist a matter of great difficulty. 

(It has always seemed to me that the present rules of Government forbidding 
officers to undertake private work has had a bad effect. In advising technical firms the 
chemist is continually brought face to face with new problems for research and further 
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lie is put into a position in wliieli lie can Hud po.sts for liis students. I am fully aware 
that there is a great danger of evils arising out of the professor being permitted to do 
private work but I am of opinion that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages.) 

Qs. 74 to Tb. — The question of the co-oidination of research is of very great import- 
ance. Bv the establishment oi a Department of Chemistry it is clear that all the 
chemical research whether pure or applie.'l (in Government institutions) would be under 
the control ot the Chief Chemist and there would be no danger ot cverlajjping. In to- 
ol dinating research it will be necessary carefully to avoid the danger of stifling initiative 
and originality l)y attemptiijg to dictate to the men doing re'earch the type of work they 
are to do and the problems fhev are to attack. The choice of problems should as far as 
possible, be left to the man himselt. 

The correlation of the work of the various Government Departments mig’ht well 
he tmdertaken by the Board of Scientific Advice of which the Chief Chemist would 
naturally he a memlier. 

It is somewhat earlv, at present, to judge of the effects of the Science Congress. 
The Coiig'i't'ss was started with the objects of encouraging re'^earch, popularising science 
and enahlint;’ men wlio were working on the .same or cognate subjects to discuss them 
formally and informally. To judge hv the number of persons attending the Congress 
and also hv the iiuraher of papers contributed, it would appear to be fulfilling its 
function'. Speaking personally I feel that I have been much benefited by attending 
its meetings and that it has in many ways refreshed my outlook on my subject. 

That tlie Congre's is capable of development and improvement in many ways is 
obvious. It ha' been our idea so far as pos-ible to keep free from official control so- 
that in any problem that might arise the Congress would he able to take independent 
action and to otter an unbiassed opinion. When funds become available it is hoped 
to he able to allot them to Committees to carry out research and in this way it may be 
possible to aid industrial development. It might in the future also play an important 
part in the co-ordination ot research and be the connecting link between research 
in this corintry aiid the Advisory Council in England. 

Q. 77. — Every possible facility should he given to officers to avail themselves (jf 
study leave as otlierwise they are very likely to get out of touch with the most lecent 
develo])ments. This is especially likely to prove the case with men engaged in technical 
lesearch where tlie literature generally conceals more than it reveals. Such leave should 
he granted on the recommendation of the Chief Chemist and should not entail loss of 
pay or pension. 

(h'. 78 and 79. — Personally I cannot say I have suffered from want of libraries- 
The chemical library in Madras is fairly good and with the expenditure of a compara- 
tively small sum could be made complete for all practical purposes. That I have not 
suffered from its deficiencies- is due to the excellent library at the Indian Institute of 
Science. Baiigaloie. from which copies of papers can be obtained. 

Ill my opinion it .should be the aim of Government to establish in each Presidency 
a first class reference library. I do not consider that the books of reference or journals 
should be loaned but arrangements might be made to supply copies of papers at nominal 
fees. 

What is extremely badly needed is a catalogue of the reference hooks and journals 
available in India, the place where they are available and the conditions under which 
they can be consulted or borrowed. I think such a catalogue would be of very great 
value and would do much to help research men in their difficulties. 


Or.vu Evidexce, 24th J.^xuaet 1917. 

President. — Q. I think lhat all mv colleagues will thank yon for your interesting 
note. In too many of the cases that we have had witnesses have obscured and masked 
such of their views as are based upon special experience by generally a heavy' foliage of 
vague and general impre-sions. Our chances of picking out the good suggestions from the- 
had are so few owing to the thick draught of chaff with which the former were covered 
that we were retarded in our attempts to devise practical schemes for industrial develop- 
ment. We are therefore much iudehted to you for confining vour evidence to the 
immediate and juactical question of adapting your own sid)ject to the requirements of 
indigenous industrial enterprise. It is therefore a great pleasure to meet a man of science 
who is al'O a scientific man. I have only got one or two questions, by way ot supplement- 
ing your iio'e. One is with reference to the location of the central laboratorv for the 
propo'cd (le]iartment of chemi.stry. In thi.s matter you have recognised that ve.sted 
interc'Ts Inive to he considered and you refer to the Indian Iiistitnie at Bangalore. AMu 
suggest the establishment of one central laboratory for chemistry. Don’t vou think it 
would he advi'ahle to recognise local and vested interests to the extent of having not one- 
central hilioratnrv hut something like three headquarters laboratories for the three fairlv 
well-defined division' of chemistry', for instance agricultural chemistry which has a 
natural home of its own growing at Pusa. Mineral and metallurgical chemistry has so far 
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no special home but Calcutta or possibly the district round the iron and steel manutactur- 
ing areas. The coal fields might also be a suitable centre for this kind ot chemistry. And 
then there is the organic chemistry dealing with the chemistry of diugs and various 
products of all sorts. And for this a suitable home might possibly be found in l)ehra 
Dun where they are having a big library and also a laboratory. In a case ot this kintl 1 
should like to know whether in your opinion that much separation would result in reduced 
efficiency having regard at the same time to the local colour and the local atmospheie and 
taking also into consideration the establi.shed vested interests which one does not like 
to disturb without good and sufficient reasons f — A. 1 think it would be disadvautageou> to 
separate them in the way you suggest. One of the difficulties at piesent is that a person 
working on a subject is not able to collaborate with men working at his own subject but 
also in cognate subjects. Aou will find difficulty in spieading knowledge in so many 
distant centres. Dor instance a man working at Electricity might recjuire the help ot a 
Physic^ man who may not be available in Ihe place where be was working. I mention 
that only as a small point. I think it would be disadvautageou-, to have .>eparate labo- 
ratories in separate places. 

Q. That is an. important point woitli considering now. I do not suppose there is any- 
body in the world who would advocate the system of appointment ot chemists tor instance 
to the Customs Service. Xobody can defend it. The chemist ot the Customs Departmeut 
ill Calcutta has to answer autdioritativelv (piestions put to him by Customs officers who are 
quite unaware of the fact that they cannot deal authoritatively with all the subjects 
that are referred to them, such as organic chemistry, inorganic chemistiy, the chemistry 
ot vaiious industries. The man in such a position tries to do his best and knows very 
well that it will only create misunderstaudiug if he were to siiy that all these ditterent 
questions ought not to be answered by the same man. His supeiior officer is very likely 
to misunderstand. You think that we ought to try ter pertectiou and go to the other 
extreme and concentrate all our actitities in one centre t — A. Tliat is my view. 

Q. Would it not be possible to have a sufficient c( mmuiiity ot chemist', tor example, 
the mineral and metallurgical chemists in one area and tire agricultiiial chemists in 
another and so on. Would that not meet the purposes ot the questions that you have 
raised!' — A. The question ot organic and the inorganic chemistry raises a very big 
question. I think it will duplicate macTiiiiery to a certain extent. 

( 4 . (ft course one has to consider the relative merits ot duplication aud the relative 
costs ot duplication. Du the whole which would you jcieter!-' — A. Personally I think tliat 
the cential laboratoiy would be the most advisable. 

Dv. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Do you consider it uecessaiy to differentiate between the 
organic chemist and the agricultural chemist;-' Is not there a broad division between 
organic chemistry and inorganic chemi'tiy!-' Is it uece.ssary to subdivide-' — A. I think 
theie is more relation between the agiicultr.'al ciicmist and tlie inorganic chemist than 
there is between the organic chemist and rlie agricultural chemist. 

L). What division' would vou classitv chemists into? — A. I should not like to attompt 

that. 

Q. Whatever they do will they not overlap? — A. Y'ou canuot dilieientiate. Thev are 
divided simply for convenience from a teachiug point cf view. Y'ou may sav that vou 
can divide. But there is no real division. To do original work ou any subject the man 
would have to be thoroughly trained in that particular branch. 

President. — Q. In any case it is a matter of compronii.'e ? — A. It is bound to be. 

Q. What sort ot compromise would best suit the conditions that vou regard would 
suit the British temperament and its love ot vested iiitere't ? — A . It is bound to be a 
coiiiproinise. You cannot make it perfect. 

Q- There is one other point also which I want to know if yon have considered. If vou 
place the central laboratory in any place it must be inliueiiced by the local colour. For 
instance the Geological Survey is at Calcutta. Couseq iently Calcutta is likelv to have 
more vested interests in the work than any other presideiK y. You caniiol divide a small 
thing like the Geological Survey into three. What do you think about it?— .1. I think it 
will be advantageous to have all the men together pro\ided the head of the department 
toured and visited othei provinces and got a knowledge of the jiroblem.'. 

Q. Y'our proposal may be good trom the scientific jioint ot view but from tlie aiimini- 
strative point of view Giere may be difficulties. Comsiueriiig the size of India and the 
gieat variations in the local colour do yon thiiik that compromise is po.s.«ible? I am 
merely trying to find out your views?— A. I have not considered tlie ipiestion fmm the 
commercial side. Personally I should like to see all the laboratnrie' in one place. Anv 
practical difficulties might outweigh that consideration. 

Q. Y'ou say that every possible facility shonhl he given to officers to avail themselves 
of study leave, that such leave should be granted on the i-ecomniendatioii of the Chief 
Chemist and that such leave should not entail loss of pay or pension. Do vou know that 
a system of study leave has been introduced into the Geological Department? There the 
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study leave counts for pension and promotion and for increment of pay so that it practi- 
cally counts for service in all respects. Have you any study leave of this kind? — 4. At 
present we have no study leave at all. A man might be put on deputation. That is the 
only chance he has. 

Q. Ho you think that it ought to be extended in any case? — A. I do think so 
certainly. 

Q. As a scientific officer of the Education department I suppose you are alone as a 
chemist? — A. I have a colleague who does the inorganic side. 

Q. When you go on leave who takes your place? — A. There is a difficulty at present. 
For instance my colleague Mr. Erlam Smith went on leave and they had to bring in an 
Inspector of Schools who had not been in touch with' chemistry for eight years and it 
was a very difficult matter indeed for him to undertake the work. 

Q. Do you think it would have been better if your service had been more mobile and 
if you could get chemist, from other provinces? — .4. Certainly I think so, 

Q. That is one of your reasons for advocating that the chemical departments should 
act as a reservoir also for the professional staff? — A. Yes. I think so. 

Q. I suppose getting professors from a central department like this would be desirable 
also from the educational point of view? — A. It would be excellent. It would add a 
tremendous incentive to the department. 

Q. Especially because these men would in the course of their official career be 
engaged in the study of industrial problems? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have mentioned the question of the publications of the department. Do you 
think it would be advisable that the results obtained bv the department should be 
published in some official bulletin or journal the subjects being divided in appropriate 
groups? — A. I very much doubt if that is essential. 

Q. How are you going to develop the spirit of pride in the department unless there is 
one journal which will be authoritative for chemistry throughout India? — A. I think it is 
much better done in the recognised journals at home. 

Q. What then about the prestige of your department? — A. They may republish the 
articles locally at the end of the year. 

Q. Why not make this the normal field of publication? — A. Because I doubt very 
much if that would attract much attention unless it had a good status. 

Q. You will never establish a status unless you first start the thing.® — A. I think the 
home journals are a good field for publication. 

Q. If the department had a journal of its own and everything of value appeared in it, 
it would then be recognised as the official chemical publication in India? — A. I think it 
would certainly. I have no objection to such a thing in the least. 

Q. M hat I want to know is whether it would be an advantage? — A. I do not think so 
personally. I do not see that there is much advantage in it. If the local papers' also 
publish the articles, that would confer the status on the department. 

Q. Ill the Geological Survey the publication of records is done in a very thorouo-h 
fa.shion. They are indexed and serially numbered from the very first volume so that anv 
geological societv m the world may read them and take advantage of them. By t akin g 
these records one gets an idea of the whole range of geology in India. The other 
^cieties ore bound to recognise the department in that way by the exchange of periodicals. 
Don t you think that is an advantage ?— A . From that point of view it is of course 
excellent. I was not looking at it from the exchange point of view. 


Q. Ihe exchange system is of importance in this wav that if the journal is a valuable 
one it is bound to be recognised by every library of importance in the world and the 
publication then becomes as effective as any of the English journals? — A. In some of the 
home laboratories they publish the papers in any suitable journal and then they republish 
tiiein m serial papers themselves and send it to anjffiody who asks for them That 
practically comes to the same thing. 

Q. Don t you think then that if something like what thev do in the' Geological Depart- 
ment were done in the case of chemistry it would be useful?— A. In geology all vour 
pioblems are more or less Indian in the main. In chemistrv they would not be ^ 
mateDn!^” be."— A. Not exactly if they are going to deal with the raw 


Q. You do not think then that this question of establishing the prestige of your 

importance to counterbalance the advantage of Lblishing in an 
established journal at home?— A. I do not think so. ® ^ s mg in an 

Q. If such a journal were published here, you will make the man feel that he is 
proud of belonging to the chemical department and from the point of view of the (iivem- 
ment the matter is worth a gc^d deal. It means a great deal with regard to the oualitv 
of the work done and also the fact that the man while he is on leave wfuld be thfn W of 
yo^thL^.'"^''"' problems and tie necessities of his department ?_A. I quite agree lith 

* There has been another proposal put before us that we should like your opinion on 

It IS sometimes difficult to recruit for the Indian department many of thJproSng men 
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at iiome. They prefer to remain at home and they think that they would become Presi- 
dent of the Eoyal Society, ivleu of that kind would not always book themselves for a full 
service. They might consider the possibility of coming out for a short while. Do you 
think that recruiting would be facilitated if there was a system of appointment of the 
Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator cla.ss who could obtain scholarships tor research in 
India for two or three years. In the case of the Forests, Geology and subjects that are 
dependent on raw materials in the country there might be some attraction to come out 
and do research work. Would it be possible to attract men of this kind for a central 
chemical department in the countiw i' — A . I do not think so. 

Q. Don’t you think they would accept these fellowships and come outf — A. They 
prefer to stay at home., 

Q. Do you think that they would rather book themselves for a full service? — A. Most 
of them now come out on a two years’ agreement. After which period they can return or 
be sent back. 

Q. Does that discourage the men? — A. Xot in the least. 

Q. Some candidates have told me that they would not like to go out on probation and 
be returned as failures? — A. I have never known anybody who has returned. 

Q. Don’t you think that a good number of men ought to be? — A. I would not care to 
answer that. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You are a member of the Indian Educational Service? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. From what you have said to the President I understand that you are in favour of 
the location of the laboratory at some central place? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you would like to have it near some big manufacturing centre. 
Have you any suggestions about that? — A. I should like Bombay or Calcutta or any other 
big manufacturing centre. 

Q. You still hold to- your opinion of having one rather than three? — A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to private work your idea is that chemists should be allowed to 
undertake private work? — A. Yot if they are working in the central laboratory, unless 
they were allowed to do so by the head of the department,. If they were working in a 
college on their own account then they may be allowed to do private work. 

Mr. C. E. Loir. — Q. Is your work teaching and the control of teaching or is it also 

research ? — A . I do research in the ordinary way. 

Q. More or less on your own initiative? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any research students? — A. I have got one at present. 

Q. Is he doing post graduate study? — ^A. He is an Honours graduate, holding a 

University studentship. He is in the second year of his studentship. 

Q. How many of these research students in chemistrj- are there ? — A . I think eight 
for all subjects including chemistry a year. The studentships are granted by the 
University. 

Q. Is there any seminar work for the M.Sc. ? — A. We have not got the M.Sc. course. 
We have an Honours course which corresponds to that. 

Q. Your subject is now mainly education and not chemistry ?—j 1 . I suppose it is 
really so. 

Q. About laboratories do you know what the dyeing expert and the tanning expert 
are doing? — A. The tanning man has no laboratory. Dr. Marsden did some work at 
Bangalore. Mr. Guthrie is on active service. 

Q. Do you think it would be an advantage if all the chemists belonged to a central 
department of chemical service and their services were availed of from time to time? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. What would be t,he form of control? — A. They would have to be under the Lead 
of the chemical department. 

Q. Can you parallel it with any other Government service which you know of ? — A . 
I do not think so. The only instance would be the Piofessor of Geology being loaned to 
the Presidencj' College by the Geological service. 

Q. With reference to research work you say that in co-ordinating research work it will 
be necessary carefully to avoid the danger of stifling initiative and originality by attempt- 
ing to dictate to the men doing research and the problems they have to tackle. There 
is a lot of human nature in this business. Do you thin!; that friction is likely to arise if 
the Chief Chemist wanted to do a certain piece of research work in a college and the 
college authorities thought that the matter trenched on their sphere too much? — A. I do 
not think so. At any rate in the bigger colleges, such as the Presidency College, there is 
ample time for any man who wants to do research work. I do not think the teaching 
in my dejiartment encroaches on research work. 

That has not been the experience in other provinces. My personal experience is 
in the case of the Central Provinces where the chemistry- man has Ireen complaining that 
he has no time for research work. He said that he had too much teaching work to do ? — 
A. I cannot say the same thing here. I have ample time for research work if I want to 
do it, if only you want to do it earnestly. 

Q. You say that the Chief Chemist should be allowed very full powers in his own 
department in initiating the lines of research both in pure and applied chemistry and 
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shcukl be able to depot, his assistants to particular posts? Supposiug is a conflict 

oi opinion between the head ot the Chemical Service and the 

opinion would prevail?— k. Ubviously the decision ot the majoritv will ha^e to s an . 

Don't you think that the independence of the loc-al chemist Wd be nim-h 
curmiled, it he were entirely dependent lor his ordeis on the Chiet Chemist. A. 1 d 
think so, it Vvui have got a ica>-onable man as Chiet Chemist. 

O. Would the lelatinns be advisoiy? — -t. tes. 

O Turum-v now to the Agricultural Depaitmeut you have got now a large and orga- 
nised"cientitic"department. It has been put to us that there is moie “^5; 

lapping between the work ot a chemist and a botanist iii the same proMnce than the ^ 
likely to be iietweeii a ehemist in one province and a chemist in anothei pioMiiie. 
also put to us that the agricultural chemist must have a distinct agricultural bias iha 
is to sav to a certain extent he has to start his own problems and in order to do that he 
mrst have a tair working knowledge of the province ne is serving in and ot the a ii 
culture ot the province. That means a matter of very specialised experience. In such a 
case iiow would voii fit the po.sition ot the provincial agricultural chemist into the 
cential scheme ‘--d • 1 should consider that a man should be loaned from the central 
deoa-tiiient to the provinces. He might already be there under present conditions and a 
man alter all is only capable ot attacking a certain type ot problem, however good be iuja 
be Supposing a man works in a province on certain lines and come.s to tairlv dehnite 
conclusions in respect ot that particular niatt.er then it w'ould be up to the other provinces 

; • — tljf ^ T 1 .» 1- nfiliCfk Itl*? '5AT‘vir*PS. 
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(>. Take lor instance the question ot the botaui't. In tha-^ l ase a man works tor a 
considerable time in a certain place on, say, cotton. At present the same has been clone 
in the case ot sugar. In cases of similar problems arising in dittereiit provinces m other 
paits oi India the man might be utilised. Would something of the .same sort do m the 
fase (d' chemistry?— .4. Certainly. I think so. , n cu • c: 

O WdiilcI vou put 111611 iiuder the provincial tiiithoiities or unuei tdie Lliiei 

Chemist?— .4. 1 think it is very difiicult to generalise. It depends so much on the parti- 
cular problem that he is attacking. , , , , i -xi in 

There are at the present time dittereiit types ot cotton to be dealt with and tue 
question of -.(dls varies from province to province. If there was some headquarters oflicer 
who would co-oidiuate the work ot all; the various people would not that do?— A. I should 
think so. I think it would be distinctly advantageous. 

0. As soon as the re'eaich work is completed the work would he passed on to the local 
people in the -.aiiie wav as the results of the central lalioratory at Pusa? — A. Yes'. 

Pm instance tbe cotton specialist we have is now located at Poona. Sugarcane 
le'earch is located at Cedmbatore. Do you think that principle should be extended?— A. 
I tliink that would be advantageous iii the case of a large number of problems. That 


would be' cheaper. . ■. xi /o • i: 

0. Then as leoaids the lines to work to be taken up would the functions ot the Chief 
Chenn-t be mandatory or advisory?— A. I think they would be advisory to a large extent. 

O. Supposing vou liad a man who showed a tendency to fly off his job, quite i 
man. What wouhfvou do? — ^.I . If he siinws more aptitude for teaching than for re: 
then he niiglP iisefiiUv l>e sent to a college. 

O. You mean liaiulino' him over to the Hniveisity? — A. That would be more useful 


a good 
esearcli 


In the case ot a large cliemical industry in Europe where there is a big staff of 
ihemiAs. do vou know iiow that sort of thing is arranged? — A. The only place I know is 
the firm of Burroughes AYeilcome & Co. Theii methods are perfectly simple. They give 
file man tlie problem am! he carries it on. 

Q. Who is to decide in such a case? — A. The Manager or the Chief Chemist, The 
gcueiW line on which the thing would be done is determined by the Chief Chemist. 

J)i\ E. Hophinsov. — Q. A'suming that a department of chemistry were established 
do vou think that the junior ranks might he recruited from the Indian students of the 
Cniversitip"? — , I. I think that is quite possible. 

0. You think that the products of tlie University will be snitalile? — .4. At least 
some will be suitable' tliongh not all. 

J’rc.-ulcvt. — (). Supposing tbe system of recruitment were so designed that the Indian 
irot a tair chance of competition with the man appointed from home, do you think that 
we l onld set a lar^e number of men? — A. I think the system would leact very favourably 
on them. I think the niinihei will increase very largeh . 

(). You remember the Xational Physical Laboratory at home. There were a number 
ot junior assistants there who fir.st work as research students under direction. Would 
it he desirable to establish 'Onie such system in India? — I. I think that University 
research students should he sent out to do research for a veer or two before they go out 
into the world, whatever their vocation might he. 

Q. Ho you agree that professors to the chairs in the Universities might be appointed 
from "the members of the Imperial Service ? — A . Certainly. 
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Dr. E. Hoijkin.-iOn. — Q. 1 did not quite cateli the reply that you gave regarding the 
payment ot fees to the professors? Do you suggest that fees should be paid by Govern- 
ment in respeet ot researcdi work? — <4. 1 think that the fees might be pooled and divided 
among the members (jf the service. It would be a great incentive. A man will work 
better if he Las got the idea that he is going to get siune fees for the work that he has 
done. 

Q. I never heard ot any such system as regaiiK Government departments? — .1. ily 
point is that it will act as an incentive, lor couimerrial work you will get very much 
more out of the man it he thinks that he is goriig to be jtaid tor the work. In Government 
Service in the case of a salary rising by irrcienieuts the man knows well that his pay 
is bound to increase in spite of his work, whether he d(,es work or not. But if a system 
Or fees were established there will be an incentive to work. 

(>. Would not an adequate and steeply graded scale of pay and promotion entirely by 
merit provide suthcient inducement? — A. It is ditticult to promote solely by merit. The 
men ate working on so many diHereut lines that it would not be possible to adopt any 
Such system of promotion. After all it must resolve itself into a question of promotion 
by seniority. It is difficult for the head of a department to put a new man over a man 
of seniority. I know it is quite a new idea, namely of Government seiwants getting 
paid tor work done but all the same I think it would be advantageous. I was thinking 
of instances where the men get their pay and also get paid for the extra woik they may 
do ill the way of technical advice. That system has been found to work well. 

Q. In reply to the President you seemed to doubt whether men would be willing to 
come to India from England on the research scholarship.s and fellowships ?■ — -4. The only 
difficulty that I had in mind was whether the man uould be willing to cut himself oif 
trom the home University. After having come here and losing touch with the I nivei- 
sity and the professors whom he used to know it would be difficult for him to obtain any 
appointment at home atterwaids. By the time he goes back his old professor may not 
be there and he will have to work for some time under the new man before he c'-n hope 
to get an appointment. 

Q. I am refeiring to men of the demonsti'u*or and assistant lecturer class. Do you 
not think that rireu ot this class would be glad to go to India tor two or three vears; and do 
some work in new directions? — -4. I misunderstood you. I though* you meant prior to 
their getting a junior a})poiutmeut. Subsequent to tlieir hohlrng it I tlrirrk they will he 
very glad to come out and do some research work irr Irrdia. 

Hon' hie Sir A'. N. Mookei jee. — G- Doir’t you iliirik lliat the bur of the Provincial 
and Imperial service should be abolished? An Iirdian however competent he may he is 
appointed only to provincial service with a limited prospect. Don’t you think that the 
men shoitld be on the same footing? — .4. I ceitainly t.lrink that <r rtran ot equal abilitv 
should get the same pay whether he is an Indian or a European. 

(i- At present a man carrnot. rise to the Imperial service however able? — 4.. I know 
one case. There are urauy hardships ot courso. I quite agree with you. 

Hon’ble Pandit .1/. J/. Malarii/a. — Q. Do you know Dr. P. C. Pay ot Calcutta? — 

A. A^es 

(t. He is still iu the Provincial Service. Don't you think tlia+ it is a drscouragerrrerit 
to Indians ot ability to be placed on a tooting ditferenh Irorrr that ot Europeans in tire 
Indian Educational Service? — T. I think that given equal abilitv the man should have 
equal opportunities whether he is an Indian or- a European. 

(>■ What luiiversity do yon irelong to? — .4. Tlanchesfer. 

Q. How long did you stay there after taking ymtr degree? — .1. Seven vears. 

(>. What is it that you are teaching, iheoretical or applied chemistry? — 4. 1‘rrte 
chemistry. The new ( ourses have been in operation for nrtly about four veais. We have 
so far bad only three years of Horrours studeir+s. Of corrr'.se the rrurnhei's are verv small. 
There was one in the first year. He was engaged in researeh, and he has goire to the 
Coimbatore Agricultural College. From tire secorrd year one of the studerrf- is still witlr 
me doing research and the other rnarr has gone to the Law College. T.ast vear there were 
tour. One of them is teariring. Another has got a stirdentshij) at Bangalore and one is 
at the I.aw College. The fourth is emjdoyed at the Sandalwood tactorv at Barrcalore. 

Q. There is no juovisiori lor teaching industrial i hemistrv? — 4. Xo. 

C- Do you think that it there were sneh provision a larger ir umber of students would 
be attracted to the liniversity? — A. I do not think so because there are so very tew operr- 
imrs tor Iriglrly trained meu on the scientific side. It a man uho has got a training in 
pure r'heruistry also gets a practical training tor a year or two tlien he would be a nrui fi 
better man. The opportunities are available but the students will not avail themselves. 

C. Don’t you think that there is mnch room for a more ext<>rrsive application ot the 
knowledge of facts and processes which are known? — 4. T ennsider that they can be 
olrtained by giving the man of pure science some training in fbc works. 

Q. Do you rrrearr to say that to comjdete his education irr jruie science, the man rriirst 
go from the college to the works to see whether he can ([ualifv himself ter an industrial 
career? — -4. Yes. 
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Q. Don’t you think that vou can provide at least the preliminary training in that 
direction at the college? — d.. I do not think it would be advantageous. 

(2- I suppose that vou are familiar with the system of instruction in chemistry that is 
imparted in Germanv? — d. Yes. 

Q. They provide' for instruction in applied chemistiy in the higher technical schools 
— A. They do. 

Q. Don’t you think that a similar system could be introduced here?- — d. Not at 
present. If you train halt a dozen of these in chemistry you will not have the openings 
for them. You must have the industry first. 

Q. Do vou recognise the need for a large number of trained agricultural chemiste in 
this country? — d. I doubt if a large number under present conditions would be useful. 

Q. Do you know that agriculture is in a very backward state at present compared 
with what it is in Japan, America and England? — .4. I do not know enough about the 
agricultural problems. 

Q. The yield per acre is very much greater in those countries than it is here? — ^d. I 
have never studied the agricultural side. 

Q. Leaving aside agriculture, do you know the progress that has been made in 
industrial matters in different parts of India ? — A . I have no special knowledge. 

Q. Take the manufacture of medicines. The Bengal Pharmaceutical Works are doing 
a great deal in that direction and there is need for a great deal more of e.vpansion 
in that direction. There is especially a great demand for medicines. Don’t you think 
that you can develop pharmaceutical works in this country?— d. Certainty. 

Q- Take again the metal trade. A'ou have a good deal of metal trade in this country. 
Don’t, you think you require some chemists for the metallurgical industry ? — A . AYu want 
a certain number of chemists but not very many. In this presidency you could not employ 
moia than one or two. It would not pay. You could hardly open a laboratory when you 
could not get the students. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge why they do not like to come? — d. I know 
several cases. They do not like to work Ihe hour's that are necessary. They would have to 
start work at 6 o’clock in the morning and! work till h in the evening. I have known cases 
where posts that have been offered have been distinctly refused. 

Q. Y’ou advocate the establishment of one cenLal laboratory of a high class. Of 
course that is very desirable. But don’t you think that in view of the vastness of the 
countiy and the great number of problems to be solved you require at least one in every 
province? — d. I do not think so. Not for purely research work. 

Q. Do you know that in Germany in all the higher technical schools it is the 
practice to teach the application of particular science.? to particular trades? — d. I am 
only speaking of this jiresiclency. I do not think the conditions here have develojied to 
such an extent as to justify such a course at the present time. 

Q. We had evidence from two gentlemen who gave eviden-ce here that many of the 
industries were suffering for want of expert advice and assistance? — d. I am speaking 
purely from the chemistry point of view. I am not sufficiently acquainted with other 
subjects. 

Q. A'ou refer to a scheme which you say is very similar to one adopted in 
Australia. Could you tell us anything more about it? — d. I saw an irticle in “ Nature” 
which gave an account ot the proposal to found a Central Research Laboratory in 
Australia. I believe they have already started work but I do not knew the exact state of 
affairs. 

Q. If they have started, they have not been in existence sufficiently long? — d. No. 
It was only about las+ year that they started. 

Q. You said in one of your answers to the President that the Chief Chemist with the 
Government should be biOught from England for short periods. Do you think you can 
bring out a capable man for such a short period? 

President. — d. What we discussed did not relate to the Chief Chemist. It was with 
reference to the assistant lecturer and demonstrator class. 

lion' hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Do you think that the Chief Chemist should be 
engaged without any reference to time. That will depend on the salarv I suppo.se?- d. I 
think he should be a permanent officer. 

(2- At present a man is brought out from England as a man of considerable ability. 
It is found after a time that he has disappointed those who engaged him. If he is 
employed for a long time it is impossible to dismiss him, but if he came out for a short 
term he can be sent back at the end of the period. The contract might be put an end to. 
Don't you think that will be a better system for the recruitment cf professors? — d. That 
is the system that is adopted at present in the Educational Service. The man ciiTnes cut 
for two years in the first instance after which he may go back or be sent back. 

Q. Y'ou have* suggested the formation of one central laboratory. But there are a good 
many problems which require to be dealt with locally. Don’t you think the existence of 
a provincial laboratory would be useful? Take for instance the cotton industry in 
Bombay. Specialised problems relating to the cotton industry might be more easily 
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dealt with in a central laboratory? — A. If it is a purely local problem that would have to 
be done on the spot. I do not see why they could not be done equally well in a central 
laboratory. 

Q. With regard to the system of fees that you have suggested, don't you think there 
is a danger that the work of the professor is likely to be affected by the system? — A. As 
regards professors in colleges it is a common thing in England at any rate for the man 
in charge of laboratories to be allowed to do private work. 

Q. Don’t you think there is a danger that the work of the professor may be .ifEected? 
- — A. I know there is always a danger. But I think the advantages outweigh the dis- 
advantages. I know there is a danger. I have said so. 


Additional Written Evidence. 

(Submitted after oral examination.) 

1. — Note on the formation of a Chemical Department for India. 

Introduction . — In considering the development of Indian industries for which the 
assistance of scientific investigation is essential, one cannot but be impressed by the 
fact that the main advances have been made in such industries as are depjendent on 
the mineral resources of the country. Comjiaratively, little development has taken 
place up to the present, within the country’, in the utilisation of the other natural 
resources. In seeking for an explanation of this somewhat curious state of affairs, one 
cannot but conclude that this is due to the fact that the organised scientific and economic 
researches of the Geological Survey have, for so many years, been available to the 
public. The more recently created Forest and Agricultural Research Departments have 
been at work for too short a time for their valuable investigations to be deeply impressed 
on the industrial development of the country and they have further suffered from the 
disadvantage that their work has not been sufficiently co-ordinated. 

In order that full advantage may be taken of the great natural resources of India, 
it would appear essential that a Chemical Department should be formed. So far as I 
am aware, there is not in any country a department of the kind contemplated in this 
note. In England there is a National Physical Laboratory, in America the Bureau of 
Standards and in Australia a scheme for organised chemical research has been formu- 
lated, but unfortunately the details are not available. More recently in England an 
attempt to co-ordinate " scientific research has been made by the appointment of an 
Advisory Committee of Research. The appointment of an Advisory Committee in India 
would be of little use in the present undeveloped state of the country. 

Up to the present, the investigation of the natural resources of India has been 
spasmodic. There was at one time a Reporter on Economic Products whilst occasional 
use has also been made of the Imperial Institute in London. It cannot be said, however, 
the latter institute has on the whole proved to be of great assistance. 

It has been generally recognised that for the industrial develojjment of a country 
chemical supervision and chemical research is essential. It appears to me that such 
aid can best be given in India by the formation of a highly- centralised department 
working in a Central Research Institute. It will obviously be necessary- to have for 
certain subjects local laboratories, but these would all be conducted under the control 
of the Central Institute. Although at first sight the idea of a central laboratory and 
the centralisation of the control of chemical work in British India might appear to 
present objectionable features and to be likely to interfere with the originality of the 
individual, I do not think that such would prove to be the case, and in my- opinion 
the advantages of such a scheme would outweigh all the more apparent disadvantages. 

(1) The initial expenses and the recurring expenditure on one main research 
institute would be much less than for a series of small laboratories. The Central 
Institute could be very much more fully equipped and staffed than if several local 
laboratories were built. 

(2) A very complete reference library could be maintained. 

(3) The opportunity for discussion of problems would be of great value, a 
proper research atmosphere would result and this would provide an incentive to work, 
which is at present lacking. 

(4) The work could be readily co-ordinated and all tendency to overlap would 
disappear. 

(5) The negative results of research which are very often of equal importance to 
future investigators as the positive results would be on record and would prove of 
considerable value. 

The formation of a Central Institute would in all probability be opposed on the 
following grounds : — ... ' 

(1) That the province in which the institute was situated would tend to receive 
preferential treatment in the investigation of problems. This is, I consider, extremely 
unlikely to prove to be the case if the Director of the department regularly tours. 
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If the institute is properly organised and direeted, the problems will be investigated 
in the order of their economic and scientific importance irrespective of the province 
which they might most benefit. 


(L’j It may, further, be urged that the majority of problems of economic 
importance can only be investigated on the sjjot. With this suggestion I entirely 
disagree except in so tar as it relates to agricultural ])robleins and even with them it 
is probable that much of the research could best be done in the Central Institute. 

id) It may be suggested that the subordinate staff would be mainly recruited 
locally, as the Indian does not, as a rule, desire to work outside his province. I'ull use, 
therefore, could not be made of the best material available. To this difficulty I can 
olfer no solution except that I consider that with the spread of education it is likely 
to di>appear 

It i'. of roui'se, obvious that all the chemical work in India cannot be centiaiised 
in one laboratory. Each province would continue to have its agricultural research and 
teaching laboratories; its toxicological and general analytical laboratories. Fmther 
there would be the chemical laboratories of the Fiiiversities and Univei'ity Colleges. 
(See below on relationship to other departments.) 

The Central Institute . — The work of the Central Institute might 


divided into the following general head.s : — 


be, perhajDs, 


(1) Inorganic chemistry. 

(2) Physical chemistry. 

(d) Crganic chemistry. 

For consideration of laboratory 
be subdivided as follows: — 


(4) Bio-chemistry, 

(5) Analytical chemistry. 

(fi) .\grlcultural chemistry. 

accommodation and staff these heads would then 


Main subject. 

I. Inorganic chemistrg- 
Superintendent . . 


Sub-head . 


1, (<t) General inorganic chemistry 
(li) Metallurgy — 

(i) Iron and steel 

(ii) Other metals 
(iii) Metallography 

(cl Fuel 

{d'l Glass and ceramics 
<e} Building and refractory materials 

II. Physical chemist ry — 

Superintendent . . F («) Electro chemistry 

(6) Testing and standardizing depart- 
ment 

(c) Physical measurements . ■ 

III. Organic chemistry — 

Superintendent .. 1- («) General organic chemistry 

(6) Essential oils 
(c) Pharmaceutical chemistry 
(rf) Oils, fats and waxes 
[e) Chemistry of india rubber 
(/) Mineral oils 
{g') Eesins and gums . . 

(/?) Fibres, paper-making 
(i) Coal tar products — 

(i) Dyes 

(ii) Fine chemicals 
(hi) Synthetic drugs 


IV. Bio-chemistry — 
Superintendent . 


1. (a) Fermentation industries 


V. Analytical chemistry- 
Superintendent . . 


VI. Agricultural chemisiry- 
Superintendent 1. 


(6) Medical research 

(c) Tanning and leather 

(d) FModstuffs 

(a) Foods and drugs . . 
{h) Toxicology 

(c) Eevenuo and customs 

(d) Mineral analysis . . 

(e) General analysis . . 


D.S. 


4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 


staff • 

K 

A.S. 


3 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 


3 

1 

JL 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 


* For convenienoe the proposed staff for each section is shown. D.S. = Deputy Superintendent. A S =r 
Assistant Superintendent. A. = Assistant, The grade of these various officers is disoussed later. ' ’ 
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It is proposed that the Central Institute should ultimately be equipped with accom- 
modation and stah sufficient for the study of all the subjects enumerated above. In 
addition to the laboratories at the Central Institute, local laboratories will be necessary 
in each province for the following subjects: — 

(1) Agricultural chemistry. 

(2) Analytical chemistry. 

In certain industrial areas a special testing laboratory may also be necessary 
(i.e., a metallurgical testing laboratory in Bengal). 

It is, of course, clear that the organisation of an institute on the scale indicated 
above and the enlistment of the necessary staff could not be undertaken all at once. 
Further, it is clearly desirable that an institute of this nature should be built up 
gradually so that we may learn by experience the most suitable manner to organise it. 
It does not, however, appear to be necessary to wait for the creation of a Central 
Institute for the scheme to be inaugurated. There are in India a considerable number 
of chemists and an effort might be made at once to co-ordinate so far as possible their 
work and where necessary to suggest to them problems which might be usefully attacked. 

Ncte.— A commeceement in this diiection has already been made and a number of problems are under investi- 
gation. Further an investigation of tamdng materials is being made at Maihar. (This work being 
undertaken under the direction of the Indian J^Iunitions Board.) 

The co-ordination can probably be best done by one man and it might be desirable 
that once a year a conference of workers should be held to discuss the results so far 
obtained and to arrange the distribution of the work for the following year. (Such a 
conference could be held at the time of the meeting of the Indian Science Congress. 
This would be all the more suitable as it is suggested that the p,roposed Indian section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry should also arrange to meet at this time). 

Site of the Central Institute. — Accepting the idea of a Central Institute for India, 
much of the success of the department would depend upon the site which is selected. 
The choice of the site appears to me to be dependent on the three main factors : — 

(1) The utilisation of existing laboratories. 

(2) Climatic conditions. 

(3) Proximity to an industrial centre. 

If, already existing laboratories are to be utilised as a nucleus for the department, 
only one laboratory can be considered, i.e., the laboratory at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. The laboratories are modern, well-designed, well-equipped and 
provided with an adequate library. Further, they are also built to allow of ready exten- 
sion. 

From the point of view of climate, it is rinlikely that anything more satisfactory 
could be found in India. 

These laboratories are not the property of Government hut there would probably be 
little difihculty in acquiring them. 

We must now consider the disadvantages of selecting Bangalore as the site of the 
Central Institute. In the first place, the institute would be situated in a Native State 
although tlie actual site upon which the laboratories have been built was acquired bv 
Government and is now part of British India. Secondly, the laboratorv will be situated 
far from the industrial centres of India. Since much of the work of the laboratory will, 
undoubtedly, be of a technical nature this must be considered as a very serious dis- 
advantage, since the laboratory would get considerable inspiration from the close proxi- 
mity of flourishing industries. On the other baud, tlie comparative isolation in Btinga- 
lore would ensure that the laboratory would not be unduly influenced by local 
surroundings but would exhibit an equal willingness to attack the problems formulated 
by any part of the Indian Empire. After a careful consideration ot the matter, I have 
come to the conclusion that Bangalore should be selected as the site of the Central 
Institute and if this were done, it would have the great advantage that it would be 
possible to commence work in the department immediately, since the laboratories and a 
highly trained staff are already available. 

Relationship of the Department of Chemistry to other departments. — A matter of 
some difficulty and one which would require careful consideration is the relationship 
which the new department would have with other departments. It is obviously essential 
for the success of the scheme that all chemists in Government employ should belong 
to the new department. At first sight, it might appear that such centralisation would 
lead to difficulties. But I doubt whether such would prove to be the case and any way 
it offers very considerable advantages. 

(1) The Agricultural Department. — The Agricultural Departments, in the majority 
of the provinces, already employ chemists and assistant chemists. I have alreadv 
alluded to the necessity of providing local laboratories for agricultural research since 
in many cases this subject must be investigated on the spot. Further in some provinces 
such as, Bombay, Madras, Fnited Provinces, etc., there are already in existence agri- 
cultural colleges. The position of officers already engaged in such work would he 
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uxialtelfd except that they would become members id the uew depiaitmeiit and would 
be deputed by the Director to tbeii particular jjosts. \\'liilst hlliug- »uch ’lO'.ts thet 
would lie under the uidefb ot the Director ol Aeuiculture ot the ^Ji'oviuce ; but the work 
mIli h 1iuy would uudsilake would be decided in coiisiiltatiun with tlie Diiecti.i ul the 
Clicmlcal Department, since he would be acquainted with the type of work fur whicli 
the ottii el wu' best-suited aiiil lor special work he would dejitite another or an addi- 
tional otlicei. 'I’lus world ensuie that the otticer concerned would oiily undertake the 
work tor which his tastes and experience best titted him. It would, ot course, be highly 
uudesirahle that there sliould he frequent changes in the departmental appointments, 
since in agriculture, acquaintance with local requirements and conditions is ot supreme 
imjiortance. 

Fovcst Depai t iiient. — The investigatiou ot the chemistry ol forest jiroducts would be 
one 111 the main teatures of the Central Institute and hence a special lorest research 
laboratory, such as there is at ])resent at Delira Dim, would become lumecessarv. The 
priildem requiring- investig-ation would lie sent to tlie Central Institute and woiilfl 
there lu* allotted to the most suitable man. For teaching chemistry in tlie Forest 
Colleges, an officer would he deputed by the Diiector. 

Ge'diiiju-al ,M//Tcy. — Tlie Geological Survey ot India has at present a small chemical 
hdioratory foi analysis and research This liranch of their activities could be abolished 
and th ? worlc carried on at tlie Central Institute. 

M' t/ic'il Delia) twent. — Tlie new department would overlap with the activities ol 
tlie Iledical Department in three hranche,s — (1) analytical (2) teaching and research 
in medical colleges and schools of tropical medicine: and (I) medical stores. 

D has already been mentioned (see above), that local laboratories for anaivtical 
])t:rposes would be necessary. In these the toxicological and otlier analvsis at pri-sent 
earned out by Chemical Examiners would be made. Such laboratories would be 
undei the control of the Director of the department and it will not he neces.>aiv tor the 
pi),st> to be tilled by officers ot the Indian .'Medical vService. The same applies to the 
( fill el's engaged in teaching chemistry and conducting bio-chemical research in medical 
cidle.'ies. Tlie Director would depute officers to these posts who would tlieii be placed 
umhe the orders of tlie Principal of the college. It has already been suggested that 
the new central laboratory should liave bio-chemical and jihaimacentical research depart- 
ments. The new department would, of course, co-operate with the Medical Eesearch 
Committee and investigate .such problems as they might suggest. 

The Medical Stores afford a somewhat different problem and it might prove desirable 
that they should he left unaltered, the Central Institute undertaking any research that 
they may desire. 

Oi-ilnance Depa) taieiif. — The (.trdnance Department, at ])resent, employs cheniists 
ill the Cordite Factory and tor otlier ]>nrposes. I am not in a position to judge as to 
whether it would prove desirable that such officers should be iiieluded in the department.* 

Special .<!cte>ittfic office) s. — Local Governments eiiqdoy occasionally special scientific 
officers. The need for them would cease, since officers tor any special investigation 
would b-e dejurted from tlie Central Institute. 

Rcvouic Dcpa)t))icnt aaj t'u.sfo/ci.— The necessary analysis tor Eeveuue and Cus- 
TOiiis purposes would lie made in the local analytical laboratories alluded to above. 
Tlii- would introduce iii certain ca-es a considerable saving in laboratorv locpeiises. 
All re-'earch work for these departments would be undertaken at the Central Institute. 

Eilucatiiin l)cpa)-t )))cnf . — The relatioiisbip ot the new dejiartment to that of edli- 
eatinn would be ot special importance, sinee universities and enlleges would lie tlie 
tiaiiilng ground tor the future officers ol the de])artment. A eoiisiderahle nnmher of 
( hemists are employed iii the Educaticmal Department, and are in rnanv cases teachino' 
and eoiiducling re-earcli in well-oquipped lahoratnries. It must, however, be admitted 
that neither the leaching nor the quantity or quality of the research attains as a rule 
a higli standard. This is not the place to discuss the reasons for this. The officers 
teaching chemistry in the Government Colleges would be appointed bv the Direetoi- 
of the De]iartment of fliemistry and deputed by him to a jiarfietthu post, whilst fillino- 
that post, they would he tinder the orders of the Director of Public Iiistiiietinn . A 
-cheme on these lines has already been worked to a limited extent in the deputation of 
officer-' of the Geological Survey to be jirofessors in colleges, in Poona, Madras, and 
Falcntta. The new sclieiiie will liave the great advantage tiom the educational point of 
view that officpis could not be traii'ferred from teaeliing jiosfs to the inspectorate -md 
tnitlier, in that it would be jiossible to maintain a “ leave reserve " so that when an 
iiffiier jirneeeds un leave bis post could be filled efficicntlv wliicli cannot at present be 
-aid tn bp flip ease. 


Note. —The hame corsideratior. applies tc officers employ ed in the Mints. 
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(Jryun.Uation and puij . — lu order that the Department of Chemistry may he stalled 
ill the best manner possible and turther that officers once appointed to the department 
may not lie tempted to resign, it is essential that the pay should he adequate and the 
conditions of serA'u*e satistuctorv. I should recommend the following' cu'ganisation and 

' Pav. 

ES. 

Director - • - • • ■ • • • • • • • • 

♦ 8uperiutendents selected from class (1) below . . . . . . 2,000 

(1) Deinity Superintendents . — The officers recruited to this class should be 
o'laduates in honours of European or Indian Universities with some years' experience 
m research and who have shown themselves to he possessed of ability for original 
research. In addition a certain number of officers recruited to this class should have 
had technical experience. Pay Es. 500-50-1,500. 

f2) Assistant Superintendents . — Officers of this class would be recruited Irom 
Universitv graduates of ordinarv ability. They would be utilised for carrying out 
the routine work of the laboratorv. In* exceptional cases they might be promoted to 
class 11). Pay Es. 150-20-T00. 

(d) Assistants. — Officers of this cla.ss would not necessarily be graduate.'. They 
would be required for assistance in routine work especially in routine analytical work. 
In exceptional cases they might be appointed to cla.ss (2). Pay Es. 50-10-150. 

A Special Officer — an Engineer. Pay Es. 500 — 60 — 1,500. 

Estimate of the cost of the Department of Chemistry —Staff at the Central Institute. 


BS. 

One Director at Es. 3,000 . . . . . . - - . . . . 36,000 

Six Superintendents at Es. 2,000 . . . . . . . . • 1,44,000 

I’orty-one Deputy Superintendents at Es. 500 — 1,500 . . 4,92,000 

Forty-three Assistant Superintendents at Rs. 150 — 300 . . . 1,03,200 

Forty-three Assistants at Es. 50 — 150 . . . . . . . . 51,600 

One Engineer at Es. 500 — 1,500 .. .. .. . .. 12,000 


Total . . 8,38,800 


Xo attempt can be made to estimate the cost of the menial stalf without a detailed 
plan of the institute. 

Staff in local laboratories and educational institutions . — The cost of the staff in 
local laboratories and educational institutions would not be a new charge and need 
not, therefore, be considered in this estimate. 

Cost of the Central Institute. — If the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, is 
selected as the site of the new institute, this institution would have to lie j)urchasod. 
T am aware that the cost of this institution has been extremely and unnecessarily high 
but as part of the cost has been met by grants from the Government of India, these 
irrants could be set off against the amount to be paid. 1 am unable to make any estimate 
of the cost of acquiring the institute. 

Estimated cost of extending the present buildings 


Cost of buildings 
Cost of fittings . . 


. . 10 , 00,000 
5,00,000 


Total . . 15,00,000 


Annual grant for stores, etc. 

Summary of expenditure. 
Non-recurring. 

Cost of the Indian Institute of Science 
Cost of extensions 


New recurring expenditure. 

Salaries, approximately . . 

Laboratory expenses, approximately 


50,000 


RS. 

? 

15,00,000 


9,00,000 

.50,000 


* Noie, — The pay of Saperiniendeuts would perhaps be put more suitably in ths following manner : — 
Grade pay pius personal allowance of Rs. 500. 


15-a 
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The icurk of the department . — As lias already been stated, it is proposed to concen- 
trate in a Central Institute tbe bulk of the chemical research work in India. The wide 
scope of the work which it is proposed to undertake is clearly indicated by the suggested 
departments and staff. It is not intended that the wol'k done in the 

department should only be of economic importance, since it is recognised 

that what is generally called applied chemistry is only a branch of pure chemistry and 
that the development of the one is bound to go hand-in-hand with the other. It will 
be the aim of the institute to investigate the uses to which the various natural products, 
inorganic and organic, of the Indian Empire can be placed; to improve the quality of 
the articles already produced from these products ; to assist in the establishment of new 
industries ; to assist commercial firms in the solution of problems that they may encounter; 
to test and standardise instruments and to perform in general the work of the National 
Physical Laboratory in London; to assist in scientific education by supplying the 
Chemistry stalls of Government colleges ; to train research students ; to assist the 
Medical De])artment by the investigation of bio-chemical problems; to investigate the 
problems of Indian agriculture. 

There remain for consideration three other points ; — 

(1) Lender what conditions will the commercial development of the researches 
carried out by the department be undertaken ? 

(2) Lnder what conditions will jjfivate firms or individuals be allowed to utilise 
the services of the department? 

(3) In what form will the work of the department be published ? 

With regard to (I) the results of experiments would, as a general rule, be available 
to the public. In special circumstances. Government might patent a process, the patent 
rights would not be worked by Government but would be sold to some firm or individual. 

With reference to (2) the services of the staff of the institute would be at the 
disposal of any firm or individual. They would be required to pay for the work done, 
the results obtained being confidential and the property of the firm or individual. 

With regard to the question of publication of the results of the work of the depart- 
ment this would take place either in a departmental journal or through the ordinary 
scientific channels. 

Summary. 

(1) It is suggested that the establishment of a Chemical Department for India 
is highly desirable. 

(2) The necessary departments and stalf of such a body are enumerated together 
with an approximate estimate of the cost. 

(3) The site for a Central Institute is discussed. 

(4) The relationship between the new department and the present departments 
of Government is outlined. 

(5) The work to be undertaken by the new department is summarised. 


Additiox.vl Wkitten Evidence. 

(Submitted after oral examination). 

II . — Education and the Development of Chemical Industries . 

The development of chemical industries in India will create a demand for highly 
trained chemists. It appears, therefore, desirable to consider what facilities are at 
present available for the training of the requisite staff and further what extensions 
aie likely to prove necessary. 

In so doing it is highly desirable that we should attempt to profit by the experience 
gained elsewhere. It is of course obvious that the chemists will in the first place have to 
be largely recruited in Great Britain but in the future this should not prove to be 
necessary if adequate opportunity for training is afforded in India. The scheme which 
I advocate in this note should be inaugurated subsequent to the introduction of the 
various industries, since it is futile to create a supply before there is a demand. 

It is extremely difficult to suggest the most satisfactory training for a chemist who 
proposes to enter a chemical works and so far as I am aware no course meeting with 
unanimous approval has as yet been devised. 

In my opinion the chemists employed in works can be divided into three main 
classes — (1) the research chemist, (2) the chemical engineer, (3) the routine analyst. 

The education of the type of chemist required for class (3) offers little difficulty and 
probably any university pass student in chemistry of average ability can be trained 
in the works itself to carry out the requisite work. 

This note is mainly concerned with the extremely difficult problem of training 
chemists belonging to classes (1) and (2). 
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It must be admitted that it is impossible to draw any hard-and-fast line of distinc- 
tion between these two classes, in actual works practice they giadually merge into one 
another, but from the point of view of training it is, I consider, possible to separate 
them. 

The duties of the research chemist in a works will, in general, be, to improve the 
processes in use and to devise new processes. He will investigate the latter in the labo- 
latory, in a small experimental plant and finally in conjunction with the chemical 
engineer he will introduce the process into the vorks. It is clear, therefore, that he is 
employed mainly for his ability as an investigator, the actual details of the operation 
on a large scale being entrusted to the chemical engineer. 

The requisite training for this type of chemist is, in my opinion, already available 
in India. He should be a university graduate with an honours degree in chemist] y -nho 
has done at least two years’ research work. I admit that such a chemist when he enters 
the works will be of little value to his employer and this fact should be fully lecognised. 
He should, therefore,^ for his first year be mainly employed in getting a thorough grasp 
of the details of the Various processes in use, working through each process himself. 
When he has done this his services should be transferred to the laboratory and utilised 
in the scientific investigation of the works problems. It is obviously impossible to 
foiecast the success or failure of the chemist which will depend solely on his ability. 
I do not consider that the chemist required for this Wpe of work would benefit by going 
through the training afforded by an ordinaiy technical school. 

The problem of training the chemical engineer is one of much greater difficulty and 
the only satisfactory solution of this problem which I have seen is the one suggested by 
ilr. F. H. Carr of Nottingham. It is, I think, generally agreed that the chemical 
engineer should receive the ordinary training in chemistry, physics and inathematics, 
such as the honours chemistry graduate receives. The real question at issue is, how he 
may also obtain an adequate knowledge of engineering. The special training in the 
technical schools has not on the whole proved successful and in place of this the scheme 
suggested by Mr. Carr would appear to be worthy of very careful consideration. 

As is well known there is a considerable demand for small quantifies of fine 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products and in view of their variety, it is not as a rule 
remunerative for ordinary works to undertake their manufacture. Mr. Carr suggests 
that the chemical manufacturers should combine to start an institution in which these 
products should be manufactured and sold. This institution would be utilised for the 
training of chemical engineers who would prepare the various products on a commercial 
scale. They would in this way become acquainted with the various processes used in 
works. They would at the same time receive instruction in the general principles of 
engineering practice, strength of materials, machine drawing, etc. The course would 
extend over three years and since the institution would be in a measure self-supportino’ 
owing to the sale of its products, it is proposed that during the second and third years 
the students should receive a small salary provided that their work was satisfactorv. 

It is clear that in India such an institution would have to be maintained by Gov- 
ernment. Its growth would be gradual, passu with the development of chemical 
industries. It would be most advantageously located near the Central Chemical Labo- 
ratory of the Department of Chemistry, the formation of which has been advocated in 
the previous note. This would possess the advantage tliat the large scale apparatus 
would be available to the research department, whilst the students undergoing trainino- 
would greatly benefit by living in an atmosphere of chemical research. 

The new institution should be under the control of the Director of the Department 
of Chemistry and not under the Education Department. 

Summary. 

1 . The question of the training of chemists who will be required for the new 
chemical industries is discussed. 

2. It is suggested that the works chemist can be divided into three classes. 

■3. A suitable method of training for these three classes is outlined. 


WiTKESS No. 210. 

Mr. N. H.russii.iNx, Manaycr Asha Sugar TCorl-^ and Distillery, Asha, Ganjam 

district. 

Written Evidence. 

While feeling highly complimented for my nomination by the Government of 
Madras, to whom I hasten to tender my most sincere thanks, it is not without con- 
siderable diffidence that I presume to give expression to my views on such of the subjects 
as my limited experience of about twelve years has enabled me to acquire regarding the 
people and places of the northernmost corner of the Madras Presidency. 
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(.)t toiir>e, 1 do u(jt j^i'eteiid to g’lapple with all the questions nor is it expected o£ 
me, hut even the tew that I piopose to deal with, can at the most be clone only supei- 
hciallv and the views on the subiects aie tar fiom being exhaustive or authoritative. I 
will >iniplv <tive my observation' which my acquaintance with these parts has aliorded 
me, tor what they are woitli, meanwhile reali'^ing how very tar-reaching and eminently 
important the various issues involved in them are. There can be nothing new or 
rcvolntiouisiug in these suggestions I make hut proceeding, as they are, trqni a 
foreigner, Swiss as I am, they may claim the merit oi being impartial which it is my 
best ehort to be. 

It selves no jiurposes to indulge in disensjing whether India is growing richer or 
poorer oi trying to ajiply any tests by way of exampleN tram other countries and 
instituting any cumparisous, tor India is a country ot a unique character, full of para- 
doxes and puzzles, so mueh so, that the labours ot any one trying to intioduce anything 
like returm on a unilorm basis, are toredoomed to failure, however, assiduous and sincere 
thev mav be. Conditions in India aie siihstantially ditfeient from those prevailing in 
any other countrv in the world and in India itself one faces features in one part which 
are so totally diherent from those of another, however adjacent it mat' be, that one 
who iorgets that he is dealing with India cud Indians is sure to make a mistake. lo 
be more explicit, what holds good :n Bombay witii the highly enterprising Parsee 
hardly applies to Madras in spite of the wealthy Chetti. Unless one dives deep and 
studies the habits of the people, their long-standing customs, traditiou,s, prejudices and 
principles of living, he cannot succeed in formulating any opinion. Coming more direct- 
ly to the province I have to take into account, it is well known that the Ciaujani district 
is the most backward of the Madras Presidency and I will not be very much mistaken if 
• I call it one ot the poorest. This province is peopled by Indians of whom the Uriyas, 
notorious tor all that makes tor the absence of anything like enterprise, form the majo- 
rity with hardly any of the more advanced races of India to set an example or create a 
sense of enterprise or develop the instinct for business. Hitherto it had been able to 
attract the notice of a, few enterprising Europeans among whom I must mention with 
great respect, the name of the late F. •!. V. Minchin, Esq., my quondam Principal, who 
made tlie Aska Sugar M’orks and Distilleiw wliat it is. Even his life-long labours in 
these parts only succeeded partially, for the ryots who grow sugarcane today are not 
more enlightened and more pushful than their foiehears half a century ago. 

A few other industries could have also been brought into being, though on a 
modest scale, it there was sufficient initiative and financial support. So long as the 
people entertain the time-honoured ways of leceiving any new enterprise with perfect 
indifierence and scanty response, matters cannot of course improve. My own experience 
convinces me that any new scheme with nothing hut the hopes ot raising the necessary 
capital in the district itself tor its floating is doomed to failure. The people are not at 
all trained to trust themselves much less others and until the spirit of greater confidence 
and co-operation is generated the State has to undertake the initiative directly or in- 
directly even in the matter ot small industries. As matters stand, such of the minor 
industries in the district are inainlv worked with bonowed capital, in most cases at teij 
hio*h rates ot interest, which .siieils, sooner or later, ceitain iiiin to the enterprise, spiead- 
ing discouiaoement like wildfire through the people. The importance of immediate 
legislation by the Government against the pool labourer falling' a prey to the avarice 
of'" the o-reedy moneylender cannot be overrated, and to save the situation of the poor 
workman it is not ton late in the day tor the Government to take the question in hand 
and enact a law of usury penalising the charging of interest at more than, say 12 per 
cent ]>er annum. 

The State ought, in the first place to do all that lies in its power to tree the miser- 
able workman from the griji of the sowcar before it can ex^iect to revive indu.stries 
which have become defunct for want of financial support or foster new industries with 
the necessary capital. This could he done only by rtimulating banking facilities and in 
this connection the activity of the Government' in encouraging co-operative societies 
might prove beneficial . 

Considerable impetus could also he given to new and existing industries in this 
district by a branch of a hank being opened at Berhampur with the object of giving 
financial aid to enterprise on the security of landed properties, plant, forest and agricul- 
tural produce, etc. I understand that the Bank of Madras has unfortunately discontinued 
lately srrauting loans in these part.s on the security of tangible agricultural produce 
and this has greatly embarrassed the local trade. 

The aid of Government by supplying the necessary machinery and jdant on the 
hire ])uTchase system and sometimes with part of the .share ca]iital to enable the concern 
to work will lie of great advantage. As regards the nature of supervision for the period 
during which direct assistance lasts, it will he best if it is placed in the hands of 
Directors of Industries for each Province with their Advisory Boards who shall exercise 
direct control over the management of industries so concerned within their respective 
areas. 
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L Util tlie people aie edueated to a greater >euse ot mutual tiu^t aud the spirit ot 
euteiprise i» at least partially developed, the Governuieut should take the lead iu 
eveiything* to make the people interest themselves iu the industries that eau successtully 
be laised in this district Ly the opening up ot pioneer factories. The hrcveinment 
should 01 course exercise great caution before opening any pioneer factoiy. it should 
have the best expert advice based upon thorough enquiry into all the local conditions 
and, in my opinion, the management of any pioneer factory should he in the hands cf 
a really caaiipetent businessman tviio has in the first place the full success of the concern 
at heart. 

I consider it desirable that as soon as a pioneer factory has proved to be worked 
profitably, it should he handed over to private enterprise. 

With regard to sales agencies or commercial empoiia for the sale as well as the 
display of products of minor and unorganised cottage industries I would suggest that 
special stalls should be established under Government supervision in the markets of 
big towns, such as the Xew Z\Iarket in Calcutta where the articles would be exhibited 
and offered for sale lioth wholesale or retail, and thus find buyers. 

From the experience I have had by visiting a gieat number of exhibitions, big and 
small, in London and elsewhere iu Europe I am not in favour of giaml. elalxjiate exhi- 
bitions tor India hut I am inclined to think that for the heuetit of the industries the 
Government should encourage the holding of exhibitions of moderate scale and popular 
in chaiacter, say one industrial exhibitiou every alternate year in one of the Presidency 
towns, would be sufficient, and in order to attract the greatest ntimber of visitors from 
all parts ot India, the Government should induce railway companies to grant concession 
rates as low as possible. 

I regret to say that nothing has been done in this district to improve the labotirers' 
efficiency and skill. I consider the best way for improvement in this direction would be 
to have the youths from the labouring classes gradually trained by estahlishiug- model 
workshops in dilferent centres of this district. These might be under the sujiervision of 
the municipalities nr unions as the case may he and placed under the control ot the 
Director of Industries with his Advisory Board.. Boys who are desirous of higher 
training and who prove themselves to !>e competent shonld be sent at Government 
expense to the industrial school which sliould he established iu one of the centres of 
our province and controlled by a Department of Industries. 

For the future develojnuent of industries in this Province I am of opinion that there 
shonld he an Advisory Board jiresided over by the Director of Industries. The Advisory 
Board .sin uld consist of a number ot Imsiuess people such as mill proprietors, managers 
aud engineers carefully selected from the diftereut parts of the province. I think the 
Director of Industries should he a member of the Indian Civil Service: preference 
should he given to one with good commercial and industrial knowledge. To form an 
Imperial Department under a single head having under him a Director of Industries in 
each province would lie a step in the right direction. 

Eirder the present educational mnditions of the country the medium of industrial 
and commercial intelligence to be effective must be the ver'naoular of the people. In 
the district of (.Tanjam, there is a srtccessful vernacular weekly, the “ Asha ”, published 
at Berhampirr. This being the orrly pn|)er in the district, it would he advantageous to 
srrbstairtially help the ])aper. also supplyinc: such information as the Government mav 
deem fit through its Department of Industries. 

Apart from the main line rrrnniirg from Calcutta to Madras and the small 25 miles 
feeder line from Xaupada to Parlakiraedi there are unfortunately, no other railway 
facilities in tlie district and I hold the view that the lack of light railways iminenselv 
hampei's the developmerrt of local industries. I would strongly urge that the coiistrrrc- 
tioii of the light railway from Gopaipur to Errs^ellkouda via Aska and Surada which has 
been surveyed abnrrt two years ago sliould he taken on baud without airy delay as this 
line would greatly facilitate the speedy aud regular tiaiisport of industrial and agri- 
cultural ]rroduce from the interinr to the main line and the chief sea port of this district. 
Besides the proposed railway line would have a beneficial eltect (>u the Aska sugar 
industry, as the orrtjuit of sugar would he greatly increased if cane could he brought in 
from more distant parts. The working power ot the Aska Sugar' ITorks is greatlv 
hampered for want of quick Inrnmotion. It is also very desirable that the building- of 
the bridge over the Mahanadi at Aska should ho taken in hand as early as possible to 
improve the traffic from Bellrigunta to Aska. 

The shipping of ]irnduce from Gnpalpnr to Indian and foi-eign jiorts is almost at a 
standstill owing to the scarcity of tonnage and the prohibitive rates of fveiglit now 
ruling. I am unable to suggest any remedies hut give the alrnve as a matter of 
information. 

In the interests of industrial develo]mieut in the district, I am of opinion that in 
order to obtain a greater ([uantity of raw products such as sugarcane, hemp, oil-seeds, 
etc., it is of the utmost importance that any waste land in the Goomsur division available 
for criltivation should lie made use of. but I understand that the ]irespnt forest rules 
stand in the way I'f acquiring waste lands hv the ]ioor dejires.sed classes. 


I’ijr.eti lactorius. 
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Thousands of acres of such land remain at present uncultivated for the simple 
reason that when the poor ryot is applying for such land he is not able to pay the value 
of the forest growth standing on the land, as fixed by the Forest Department. 

I would strongly suggest that the restrictions imposed by the Forest Department 
on the acf^uisition of waste lands be removed altogether and the land given to the 
intending cultivators free from all liabilities, except the Government assessment ot 
land revenue. Eegarding the forest growth found in the lands proposed to he given to 
the new ryots, the Forest Department may be advised to arrange at their own cost the 
removal of the supergrowth to the nearest market for disposal. 

The suggestion herein made is calculated to lead to a striking development in the 
industrial and economical condition of the otherwise backward people, who might find 
their livelihood in the indigenous agriculture and thus be spared from the miseries of 
emigration. 

I have no complaint to make regarding competition by jail industries. 

As Manager of the Aska Sugar Works and Distillery, I am actively concerned in 
the sugar industry which, thanks to the timely help rendered by the Government, in 
imposing countervailing duties on foreign sugars, lias been saved from ruin and it is most 
desirable that more stringent measures should be impiosed after the termination of the 
war on the import of foreign sugars to protect the indigenous sugar industry. 

With regard to the quality of the sugarcane cultivated in these parts, I have 
indeed felt the need of improved cultivation. The opening of an experimental farm 
seems to me to be a necessity of the first order. I would therefore, suggest that a 
small model farm for the exhibition of sugarcane cultivation on an improved basis 
may be established somewhere near Aska. 

Should this suggestion be given effect to, as a corollary to it, I would next suggest 
that sugarcane .seedlings of an improved variety may be supplied to the ryots free of 
cost on a limited scale for sometime till the new inspiration gains ground. 

The present war has told us the lesson that India has been depending too much on 
the Continent of Europe for the importation of paper of cheap qualities and I am of 
opinion that there are great possibilities of increasing the output of such papers in this 
country. 

As far as my knowledge goes there is no suitable wood to be got from the jungles of 
these parts which could possibly be turned into wood pulp for the manufacture of 
paper, but there are other raw materials which, I think, could be made use of as a 
workable =.ubstitute. such a« the waste product of the sugarcane, known as Megasse, 
which with an admixture of bamboo, I understand, could be converted into pulp suitable 
for the production of packing and ordinary writing paper for which there is always -i 
ready market. 

Of coirrse the quantity of bamboo obtainable at present is limited and a start could 
only be made with a pulp factory of a moderate scale, but, if the Government were pleased 
to take the nece«sarv steps bv advising the Forest Department to start at once extending 
their bamboo plantations. I feel almost convinced that within a period of five years 
this suffge.sted new industrv could be considerably extended and a suitable paper mill 
added to it as a profitable concern. 


Oral Evidexce, 24th J.ANtjABy 1917. 

Sir F . H. Stewart. — Q. A"ou say you have been about twelve years in the Madras 
Presidency? — .4. Yes. only in Ganjam. 

Q. All the time at Aska? — .4. Aska and Gopalpore. 

Q. Have you been longer than that in India? — A. I haA’e been in India altogether 
15 years. 

Q. You say, “ I understand that the Bank of Madras has unfortunately discon- 
tinued lately granting loans in these parts, on the security of tangible agricultural 
produce, and this has greatly embarrassed the local trade.” Is that correct? — A. Yes, 
that is true. I have information direct from Gopalpore. It concerns mostly the 
hemp business. 

Q. You don’t know it from your personal knowledge? — A. I have a certain amount 
of experience ot the hemp l)usiness for two vears. 

Q. Have you asked for assistance from the bank and been refused? A. Not 

personally, but I know certain people who liave tried to get advances and have been 
refused. 

President. — Q. Do you know whether the bank may not have had other good 
reasons?— ,4. I don’t see why ; it was done formerly ; only since last year it was 
refused. I don’t see any reason why. Hemp has a value ; there is no fear whatever. 
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Q. There has been recently a sudden and violent change in the value of local 
products of that kind. Do you think the hank had other personal and specific rea- 
sons? — dl. The value of hemp is Es. 60 a candy. It they gave 50 per cent it would be 
something. 

Sir F. H. Stewart— Q. Is there a branch of the Bank ot Madras there? — A. In 
the olden times, there was a branch in Berhampur ; it was stopped. 

Q. There are no banking facilities at all? x\re there no banks? — A. banks 

absolutely in our district. 

Q. You make a suggestion with reference to the publication of a commercial and 
industrial information in a local vernacular paper ; has that paper got a large < iicn]a:iou 
do many people read it? — A. Among the Yriya population it is the only paper they 
have. It has a circulation of perhaps 2,000 copies ; I am not positive on the point 
It is the onlv paper we have ; the only one that is read among the Driyas. 

Q. Then you refer to the restrictions imposed by the Forest Department in regard 
to the acquisition of waste land. Is there much of that land in your district? — A. 
I would say no less than ten thousand acres. 

Q. And you think that the Forest Department shoTild remove the super-growth 
themselves? — A. Quite so. Take the case of Russellkonda, the waste land there might 
be 30 or 40 miles from Russellkonda. The value of the scrub is the same as at Russell- 
konda. It is no use to the man who wants to buy it, as the bandy hire would be so 
high that it would not he of any use. It would be too high to buy unless he went into 
the hands of the money-lender. 

Q. You mean the cultivator cannot afford to pay for the land with this super- 
growth on it?— .4. I am convinced he cannot, because it is mostly land cultivated by 
the poorer classes. 

Q. Is there much emigration from your district? — .4. Yes. we have between 
fifteen to twenty thousand coolies who go to Rangoon every year. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. AI. Maluvti/a. — Q. You say that the ryots who grow sugar- 
cane today are not moie enlightened and more pushful than their forebears half a 
century ago.” Has there been any spread of education among them? — A. Absolutely 
none. 

Q. They have not been touched by it? — A. Not at all. 

Q. Do you ascribe their backward condition to the want of education? — -4. Yes, to 
a certain extent. Education would be beneficial to the ryot, because he would have 
more confidence. Now when we advi.se him, he won’t believe us, as he distrusts us. 

Q. You say, “ The people are not at all trained to trust themselves, much less 
others, and until the spirit of greater confidence and co-operation is generated the 
State has to undertake the initiative directly or indirectly, even in the matter of 
small industries.” What means do you think will be most efficient ; do you think 
the State should encourage industries by supplying machinery on the hire-purchase 
system? — *4. I am inclined to tbiidc that by helping the .^mailer industries by supj)lving 
machinery. 

Q. And you suggest that banking facilities should be increased by co-operative 
societies being extended? — A. Certainly, yes. 

Q. Are there no co-operative societies in your district? — A. They have started 
recently, but among the TJriya classes it will take time. 

Q. Do these co-operative societies help agriculturists only or industrialists also? — 
A. I think it is more agriculturists. 

Q. And you want similar facilities extended to the men engaged in industries? — 
Ai Yes, the small industries. 

Q. Is there any arrangement for supplying yarn or raw material to these small 
industrialists? — A. The greater part is going to the man who supplies the money, the 
Fowcar. 

Q. Is it the sowcar who performs that function at present? — A. Yes, hf* is the 
medium. 


0. You think that if there were co-operative societies who took up that function, 
they would supply material cheap to the manufacturer, and so help them better? — 
A. If thm could be done it would be a great advantage to the small industrialist. 

Q.. T ou have suggested a branch of the bank at Berhampur ; do vou want a 
1 - v.u ’' fd A'c B iuk of iMadr.'ip, as if exi.sts. or do you want a branch that will advance 
loans to industries on the seruritv of their buildings, machinery and stocks? — A. I 
am not particular that it must be the Bank of Madras, unless the Bank of Madras 
would come to certain terms that they would give loans on landed property. Formerly 
they gave only on aoricultural produce, but it would be much better if the bank cmild 
be induced to help industrialists by giving loans on landed propertv and plant. 

Q. A ou think there is more room for industrial development in vour district if 
banking facilities were increased ?— A . It would help to a certain extent. 
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Q. You recommend tlie establishment of an industrial school in one of the centres 
ot your province. JJou't you think your district is large enough to have one industrial 
school tor itseliy — ^1, I am more in lavour of a central school on a large scale. If you 
have a school on a moderate scale, there will be dilticulty in getting hrst-class teachers, 
whereas if you had an industrial school in a central place, you could get superioi 
teachers. 

Q. In addition to that, as a feeder to that well-equipped central school, would 
you al-o recommend the establishment ol an industrial school of a more elementary 
type in this district? — d.. I would prefer to see one at Aska, a small workshop where 
they could start carpentry and mechanics, and if there are pupils among them you 
could judge it they were capable, and help them to be admitted in a big industrial 
school. 

Q. Do these works take in these boys as apprentices? — A. We take of course, but 
now it is very difficult to get apprentices, because there is very little industries at all. 

Q. You don't get educated boys? — *1 . No, it is difficult to get them. Is not the 
knowledge of English widely prevalent in your district? — A. Almost none. Among 
our working classes there are none speaking English, all speak TJriya. 

Q. Among the Indian trading community? — A. Mostly the Telugus. 

Q. Those who do, do not possess a sufficiently high degree of knowledge to benefit 
by lectures in English? — A. I don’t think they would. 

Q. Y'ou speak of the difficulty which the depressed classes feel in acquiring waste 
lands : are these waste, lands allowed to remain fallow, and not given to those who 
apply to lease them? — A. Certainly they are given, but afterwards the man hhs to pay 
the Forest Department tor the super-growth on the land, and the poorer classes cannot 
afford to do it. vSornetirnes it comes to Ds. 150 and 300, which he cannot pay. 

Q. Y’ou want these larrds to be given orr better terms? — A. Y'es, mostly to the 
poorer classes. 

Q. Y"ou think if such leases were given, emigration would be somewhat diminished? 
— A. I'es, I am convinced, because many people among the cooly classes don’t want 
to go, but are forced to go, because they cannot find employment at home. 

Q. Y"ou apprehend that after the war, the import of foreign sugar will create a 
difircrrlty for irrdigerrous sitgar? — A. I am afraid yes. 

Q. Apart from the suggestion that some protection should be given to indigenous 
sugar, have you any other suggestion to make to ward off the evil? — A. I think the 
import dirty should he maintained and also inci’ea.sed. We cannot compete with 
foreign sugar. 

Q. Y"ou also suggest that sugarcane seedlings of improved variety should he 
supplied free of cost to ryots ; do you think they will cheerfully receive these> seedlings 
and use them? — A. Not at the beginning, because be is so accustomed to his old style 
that it will only be gradually possible to induce him to take it. 

Q. Do you think popular lectures would be of any benefit? — A. I am more in 
favour of an experimental farm to show tbe people how to improve sugarcane culti- 
vation. For instance, if the present type of cane is kept for 12 to 15 hours, it starts 
to ferment. In Mauritius canes last two or three days and don’t get spoilt at all. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Do you grow very much cane yourself? — A. We don’t culti- 
vate any cane ; we buy tbe cane from the cultivators and advance them money at 
the beginning of tbe planting season. We help them as much as we can. We give 
them advances and <Tiarge them only G per cent interests. We fix the rate, and if the 
man does not wish to give the cane, he is free to use it for jaggery. We pay such 
rates that the cultivators come to us quite readily. 

Q. MTiat rates do you pay for the cane? — A. The present rate is Es. 6-13-6 per 
thousand pounds. 

Q. How much is the local yield per acre? — A. I could not say exactly. 

0. How many tons a day is your factory designed to crush? — A. We can work 
daily about 120 tons in 24 hours. 

Q. Are you a lirrrited company? — ,1. No. a private concern. 

Q. What mill have you got ; how many i-ollers? — A. We have no mill ; we have 
the diffusion system ; the German and Austrian system. 

Q. YYhat extraction do you get? — A. Do you mean the percentage? — A. By boil- 
ing i< out, no sugar remains in the cane there might he a small percentage. When the 
cane is boiled out there is nothing left. 

Is ymir loc al cane high ([Uality cane or a tliiii caiie? — .1 . Thin cane. 

Q. Do they manure? — A. Not sufficiently. That is why it would be better to have 
a model far-m to .show them what manure to use and how much. 

Q. What is the manure they use? — A. All oil cake. 

Hon’hlf Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. Y"ou .said the Gover-nment should have direct 
control ; what sort of direct control do you mean? — .1 . For instance, if an industrial 
concern has taken machinery or plant on the hire-pni'chase system, as long as the 
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macliineiy is not paid for, the Director of Industries should have a certain control 
over the concern, to see that the plant is properly kept, and not destroyed in any way, 
and that everything is in working order. 

( 4 . Not interferina with the business part ot it t — D. Not the business part, only 
to see that everything is properly managed. 

Q. With reference to your complaint about the I’ore&t Department, have you 
ever referred the matter to the Agricultural Department? — A. Not up to now. 

Q. Nor to the Forest Department? — A. No. 

Q. Nor to any local officer? — .4. Not to my knowledge ; I don’t think so. 

Q. Hon’hle Sir Fazulhhoy Currimbhoy. — Do you think that if model farms are 
established by Government, the cultivators will be able to take up all these things and 
plant just like the model farm? — A. It will take some time at the beginning. 1 don’t 
think the cultivators will adopt the system at first ; it will take some years. We 
would induce some of the leading ryots who are a little more educated to exj^lain 
iriatters to the others and show them. 

Q. Don’t you think it will take a very, very long time? — A. I think it would be a 
matter of a few years’ time. 

Q. Don’t you think that the chief difficulty with regard to tlie sugar industry ; is 
that because the land is so much divided up, there is no direct control on a big piece of 
land. Do you think if these lands were brought under direct control and they grew 
the cane according to a scientific process, and got for the factories the quantities thev 
needed, that thej" would then he able to compete with foreign sugar? — A. I don’t think 
it is possible, not in our district. 

Q. Supposing it is possible, and Government get the land? — A. That would be a 
great advantage. 

Q. Don’t you think that would be the only way of successfully competing with Java 
sugar? As you know the local produce in India has only been from 10 to 15 tons, 
while that of Java sugar was 40 to 60 tons, so it is possible to compete with them if the 
sugar was of the best quality and it could only be grown if there was a big plantation ? 
— A. I agree with you, but I am afraid we cannot compete with Java sugar. I am in- 
clined to believe that Java is more favourable fi.r cultivation. The cane grows belter 
there. I don’t think you could ever get a big area together for cane cultivation. 

Q. Supposing Government, under legislation, took the land, say 5 or 10 thousand 
acres, don’t you think that would be -"he best way, if we want to stop foreign sugar ; 
or do you think there is no possibility? — A. Of course the more cane that could be 
cultivated in India the better it would be. 

Q. Then you say about your sugar, “ I understand that the Bank of Madras has 
unfortunately discontinued lately granting loans in these parts, on the security of 
tangible agricultural produce.” Can you give us an instance of this ; why have 
they stopped this ; have they suffered any loss? — A. I think it is mostly owing to 
the war. I don’t think they have lost anything. 

Q. I suppose it is only a temporary measure? — A. I think they might give it again. 
I am pesAive that the Bank of Madras never had any loss in our district. 

Q. Aon say you charge only 6 per cent interest on ihe momy you advance ; how 
do you fix the prices? — A. At the time when we are starting sugar we call all the ryots 
together and have two or three meetings, and we make them offers. They make us 
counter-offers ; we discuss matters until we come to terms. 

Q. Affiu fix their prices before cultivation is done, or when the cane is readv? — 
A. When the cane is ready. 

Q. Are there any instances in which they were sold to outsiders? — A. No, the ryot 
has option to give the cane to us or mill it himself and turn it into jaggery.’ 

Q-_Do you think that by the co-operative system you will be able to do better? — 
A. I think it would be beneficial to the ryots. 

Pt( sident. — Q. Have you any difficulty in recovering vour moneys? — A. W^e v'erv 
often have difficulty, but we are very lenient to them. We don’t press at all for our 
money and avoid Court cases and give them time, and help them another year. We 
help as much as we possibly can. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulhhoy Currinihhoy.—Q. You think that the Director of Indus- 
tries should be a member of the Civil Service : don’t vou think he should have two 
or three years experience before he becomes Director of Industries ?— A. I think an 
Indian Civil Service man, who has experience in Customs, should be able to take up 
the work. He would be preferable, and very soon he could pick up the work. 

Q. Don t you think that even an Indian Civil Service man should have two or 
three years’ experience?— A. It is not absolutely essential. 
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Q. You say there is a paper, the ‘‘ Asha ”, that should be assisted by Govern- 

meut. By whom is this paper coudiu-ted ; is it a commercial paper? — A. No, it is a 

general jiaper ; it contains any little article which interests the XJriya population. 
The j)co])le aie very l)ackward. J1 they gut news about industrial business, it would 
help them a little. 

Q. Is your sugar sold in this part of the country only, or in other parts of India 

as well ? — .1 . Only in our districts ; we sell some to high-class Hindus in Bombay. 

Our sugar is absolutely pure ; we don’t use any refining drugs. 

Q. Do you think before the war it was a paying concern? — A. No, it was not. 

Q xVfter the war will it be a paying concern? — A Provided the import duty is 
maintained If this is abolished we will be losers. 

Q. Do you think tliis small duty will protect you. when large quantities can be 
shipped easily and freights go down? — A. My opinion is that the duty should be raised. 

Q. Suppose the present duty is kept as it is. and at the same time suppose freights 
go down after the war, and there is ease in getting ships, to bring Java sugar here, do 
you think you will l)e able to maintain, with this duty, the fight against foreign 
sugar, with profit? — A “We will be able to have moderate profits. 


'Witness No. 211. 

Mii. Mothey Gaygahaje, Secretary and Treasurer, the Krishna Jute and 
Cotton Mills Company [Limited), Ellore. 

Weitte.v Evidence. 
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l^iojieyr f.tetories. 


'iVcImicHl ui'l. 


Surve\ b for 
i[Klustriil purposed. 


Supply of Govern- 
ment-owned TAW 
materials. 

Land policy. 


(). 1, 2 and 5. — Labour and canital are the two difficult items that always stand 
in the path of induArial enterprises in India. It was found very difficult to raise the 
ca])ital for starting our jute mill iudustiy on the joint stock system, and only a small 
sum v.as subscribed for after a deal of toil and trouble. The major portion was sub- 
scribed by myself and my family, and it may not be jircsumptuous if I state that ths 
jute mill owes its existence to my brains and it is the jiioneer industry on the joint stock 
system in the«e parts. To encourage such industrial enterprises. Government must 
reserve some funds in the industrial commercial or agricultural banks to facilitate 
the organisers and promoters of such industries in taking loans, when required, free 
of interest or on some nominal interest, to be repaid on some specific dates. It is for 
want of such financial aid from Government that important industries miserably failed 
after they have come lialf way, perhaps sometimes at the stage of inception itself. Till 
the industry stands firm on its own ground. Government should supply raw products 
of jute purchased under its agency, and under the direct supervision of the Director. 

(1. 8. — Pioneer industries go a long way to encourage the capitalist to invest his 
dead stock on some great enterprise to the mutual advantage of the capitalist and the 
labouier alike. Such Industrie' will serve as famine-relief works also. After the 
Government have received back the money so financed on any industry, when the 
industry is absolutely free from all liabilities and encumbrances, any capitalist will 
come forward to take it. I know many experimental paddy and indigo farms having 
failed for want of financial aid from private or Government agencies, which would have 
otlicrwise flourished even had a co-operative society propped them up with funds in 
season 

Q. 22. — Research is urgently required in the direction of dye-stufis, and it is 
advantageous to have provision for research for such special subjects in the United 
Kinfrdom at the expense of the State, in view of the prohibitive price of dye-stuffs now 
lulinsr tlie Indian market owing to war. 

Q. 25. — A yri cult Ural’ and forest survey is necessary to ascertain what agricultural 
jiroducts are necessary for the development of industries; whether jute can be exten- 
sively grown in the soils of the Kistna and Godavari districts, whether the soils are 
congenial to the growth of jute crop; — seeds and expenses for cultivation and jute 
cutting experiments being supplied by Government. 

For jute factories, bobbins will be largely required for which there is special 
wood. At present, bobbins are made in Japan, and imported to Calcutta. Sample of 
different sorts of wood grown in the forest reserves of Godavari, Kistna and Vizagapatam 
districts may be collected and sent to expeiffs in Calcutta or Dundee for opinion 
as to what wood will suit and stand for bobbins on jute spinning machines. 

Q- 40. — Jute grown in Government agricultural farms for experimental or industrial 
purposes must be sold to jute mills in the Presidency at cost price or at favourable 
rates 

Q. 4] . — Industrial development is not progressing satisfactorily just at present 
in spite of vast resources available in India owing to heavy land taxes, water taxes 
and ground-rents. The land tax must be reduced, water-tax' on mills (jute industries) 
be cancelled; ground must be left free or some nominal ground rent be levied to enable 
the capitalist to float the industry with immunitv. 
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Q. 43. — There are, at present, only three jute mills in this Presidency, one managed 
by the South Indian Industrials, Chittivalsah, Vizagapatam district; another known 
•as the Krishna Jute and Cotton Mills Co., Limited, Ellore, a joint stock company under 
my management as Secretary and Treasurer of the concern. We get all our jute 
from up country markets, other districts, and presidencies. The jute crop is not 
largely grown in this district as the ryot is always used to grow onlj- staple food crops 
though there is every facility to grow jute on a large scale. To encourage the ryot 
to grow jute, the only inducement is to give out waste lands for experimenting thereon 
with jute crops free of taxes, or for nominal rent, and water tax free, or better still 
if such lauds are kept under the control of the State. Jute cutting experiments should 
be made by responsible officers of Government of the rank of Tahsildar or Eevenue 
Inspector. It is only in this way that jute can be grown in this district by the Govern- 
ment to the advantage of the Government and the encouragement of the land holders and 
ndll-owners. 

Q. 49 and 50. — Day schools have been opened, but the workers, who are illiterate. Training of latour 
cannot be induced to attend schools systematically in spite of many facilities opened out supervision, 
for them. Such day schools will be useful for the young operatives of industries if they 
are placed under the control of the Department of Industries, as the operatives benefit 
more by industrial education than the mere study of the 3 R’s. 

Strikes among mill hands are every day occurrences, and for regulating labour 
strikes, the Police Department may be ordered to post a Sub-Inspector and a batch 
of constables to visit each mill once in the morning and once in the evening to watch 
the movements of the workers, and to take })rompt action in regard to any disturbances 
likely to crop up detrimental to the interests of the industries. We have had many 
strikes in our jute mills, and police aid could be had only after a good deal o*f 
correspondence. It was a day after the fair that the police aid could be secured. 

In Calcutta, Police Inspectors walk round the jute mills daily to see that the workers 
behave properly, and cause no strike nor any trouble. Magistrates and police officers 
take no notice of the complaints made by mill owners, and hence labour strikes are 
common in this place. When the Government are levying large land, water, and 
income-taxes from the mill owners, I think it is their bounden duty, as public servants, 
to look after the safety of the industries, and punishing the strikers and ringleaders. 

The Government seem to suppose that it is not their duty to safeguard the interests 
of the industries which alone contribute the lion’s share to the national and Government 
wealth, next to agriculture. 

Q. 54 and 55. — The law must be uniform for every province, that none but 
qualified mechanical engineers must be put in charge of boilers and prime-movers. en»lne^. 

The present set of mechanical engineers are mere a, h, c, darians, cannot spell words, ” 

and cannot put two words grammatically together. It must be made compulsorj' 
that a student who wishes to study mechanical engineering should be at least *a 
matriculate of any one of the Indian Universities with sufficient knowledge of English. 

Q. 57. — An Advisory Board, consisting of the head of one of the leading industries Official oxgamsa- 
in the Presidency,, is necessary. ' tion. 

Q. 60. — The office of a Director of Industries is a sheer waste of money. He is 
only a figurehead, at pi-esent, with practically no knowledge of any indrrstry whatever. 

Such a man is only a clog in the wheel. 

Q. 70, 71 and 77. — Experts in any one or more branches of industries may be Techmeal and 
emploj-ed by the State for each Province. They should visit such places where their eoientifio 
services are required to enlighten those interested in starting any industry with the ‘i«P»rtinenta. 
benefit of their technical and practical study and experience, and to aid them in 
every possible way in starting the industry successfully. Such experts will be paid 
by the Government of each province, but the parties that seek the expert advice 
must bear the travelling and other charges of the expert. Provincial control will be 
qxiite sufficient. If necessary the technical and scientific experts may be permitted 
to study conditions and methods of other countries. 

Q. 79. — Reference libraries are absolutely necessary for studying the various aspects Reference libraiies. • 
of industries materially and financially and every province must be provided with 
works of reference for experts and organisers of industries to study whenever necessary. 

Q. 84, 85 and 86. — Industrial and trade journals are necessary for the dissemina- Commercial 
tion of commercial and industrial information, and these journals, though issued in intelligence. 
English, must be translated into the vernacular of each province and district and such 
translations published in the District Gazettes. 

Q. 98. — The present rate of railway freight is simply exorbitant notwithstanding Railway freights, 
the dearth of waggons at each station on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railwaj' 
hue. 

Siding's from the main lines must be provided for each jute industiw to facilitate 
prompt receipt and despatch of coal, oils, jute and the ex-^ort of bales. Unless facilities 
for traffic are made, the trade will be paraly.sed, and I have already expressed mv 
views in a communication to the Secretary of the Railway Board, Simla, on the dearth 
of waggons which it may not be out of place to quote here briefly. 
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•• Uur LouLiueieiul inteiests in this part of the Piesidency are more or less dependent 
on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Ilailway. Ellore is an important traftic station 
on the line. Eice and gunny bales are very largely exported to the southern districts 
and to ilalabar by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway and South Indian 
Eailuay. 

Of late, there has lieeu a regular dearth of waggons at this station with the result 
that thousands of rice bags are allowed to rot in and out of the railway station, in 
mountain heaps, exposed to sun and rain. The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
could not meet the demand, because they are managers of narrow gauge. 

When the line was under State management, there was no such complaint and 
wagu'ons were available at all times over and above the requirements so much so that 
the commercial or industrial interests of this part of the Presidency were never at stake. 

From our every day experience of the railway systems, we are of opinion that the 
management of railways by the State is more advantageous and conducive to the 
best interests of the commercial community. 

The management of the narrow gauge and broad gauge being now in the hands 
of the Madras and vSouthern Mahratta Railway thej' are unable to adjust one with 
the other, and hence their inability to manage the line, and provide waggons enough 
to carry on the traftic of the broad gauge. Hence the necessity for transferring the 
broad gauge to the State management where the treatment will be more liberal. There 
will then be no dearth of waggons, no inconvenience to traffic, no damage to merchants, 
and the State along with its people will enjoy many years of prosperity as before.” 

Concessional rates must be allowed according to the extent and importance of traffic 
of each station, as these are allowed at present only to seaport stations entailing upon 
the merchant additional heavy expense of paying from the seaport station to the place 
of destination. 

Distribution of waggons is not properly done by the Madras and Southern Mah- 
ratta Railway as stations of minor importance are given more than the required number, 
while those of greater imj)ortauce have not been given even the required number. 
Hence the congestion of traffic on this line. Under the State management, I am sure 
such irregular and unequal distribution of waggon would never be permitted. 

Q. 110 — Jute industry . — For encouraging jute industries, the first important item 
to be looked to is to get the raw materials in large quantities in and near the industrial 
area. At present we are getting the stuff required for our jute mills from Cuttack, 
Vizianagar and other districts at great expense. All this can be avoided if jute is 
grown extensively side by side with paddy crop. To encourage the ryot to grow jute, 
Government may be pleased to grant waste lands to the ryots, free of land or water tax 
for experimental purposes, or open experimental farms at the expense of the State 
to grow jute and sell the stuff to local industries. 

Jute growing lands . — Kolleru lands in the Kistna district are always under water 
unfit for growing wet crops. But jute is largely grown in the valleys of Hugli and 
Brahmaputra in knee-deep water. Government may be pleased to experiment with 
Calcutta jute seed in tlie flooded areas of Kolleru on the same methods and principles that 
it is grown in the valleys of Hugli and Brahmaputra in Calcutta. After the jute has 
been removed. Government may allow the ryot to grow any second crop paddy or other 
wet crons, if he chooses. This will certainly induce the rvot to grow jute in large 
quantities on the flooded areas of Kolleru. 


Oe.\i, Evidence, 24th January 1917. 

Ilon'hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. When was your mill started? — A. Ten years 

Q. Has it been giving you good profits during these years? — A. I have been getting 
profits during the last two years. 

Q. Why did you not earn any profits in earlier years? — A. Owing to the dearness 
of jute and the cheapness of gunny. 

Q. You suggest that in order to encourage such industrial enterprises Government 
should reserve some funds in the industrial, commercial or agricultural banks with a 
view to offer facilities to the organizers and promoters of industries for taking loans 
free of interest or at a low of interest, to be re-paid on .some specified dates. Is there 
any bank in existence in your district to help industries? — A. Only the Madras Bank. 

Q. You want an industrial bank? — .4. Yes, with cheap interest on the securitv of 
building and machinery of the mill. 

Q. Have you got any co-operative credit socieH in your district? — A. No. 

Q. Not even one? — .4. No. 

Q. Not even to help agriculturi.sts? — A. No. 

Q. Except this branch of the .Madras Bank there are then no other banking facili- 
ties in your district? — A. No. 
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LI- Have you not got any wood in yonr district which you can suggest for the making 
ol bobbins;-' — dl. Xo. The T'orest Department must help us. 

Q. Yoii say industrial development is not progressing satisfactorily owing paitly to 
heavj laud taxes-' — Y. Yes. 

i). Is the land tax pressing heavily upon the agriculturists-' — T. Yes. 

O. You think that in order to induce cultivators to grow jute land should l)e given 
them free of rent !' — .4. Yes. I mean waste lands. 

Q. Your remarks don’t apply to land generally? — A. Xo. 

Q. You don’t wish that ryots should grow jute on lands on w-liich they .sow food crops, 
but you suggest that they should grow jute on waste lands? — .4. Yes. 

Q. And if they were given waste lands on easy terms would you insist on their 
growing jute only, or would you leave them free to grow whatever they liked? — A. No. 
I would insist on their growing jute only. 

Q. Would 30 U like the Government to introduce some compulsion regarding your 
own business? — A. No. I say this only to improve the industry, because it is a useful 
industry. 

Q. You say your laborrrers do not attend the day schools that have been opened? — .4. 
That is a very great difficulty. 

Q. How many day schools have you got there? — A. We have got one factor}- school. 

Q. And your labourers don’t take advantage of it? — A. Xo. Even if you give 
them pencils, slates, papers, etc., they won’t go. If you press them they stay away. 

Q. Can you tell us why they don’t go to the school? — A. Because they don’t care for 
it. They want to get money only. 

0. What is the instruction that you impart in your school? — A. There is a compul- 
sory rule that those who work in the morning should attend the school half a day in 
the evening. 

Q. But in addition to reading, writing and arithmetic,, do you teach them anything 
connected with the industry? — A. We teach boys who are below 14 years of age read- 
ing writing and arithmetic. The boys who are" below 14 only attend half a day in the 
factory. 

Q. Even the boys who are below nine don’t attend the school? — A. No. 

Q. Why? — A. I do not know. 

Q. AYu say that in Calcutta Police Inspectors walk around the jute mills daily 
to see workers behave properly and cause no strike nor any trouble. Is this statement 
based on what you have seen or on what you have heard? — A. I have never seen it 
personally, but I heard from the engineers of the Calcutta mills. If you say anything 
to the coolies they will go on strike and that is the difficulty in labour. 

Q. Is this difficulty growing? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there emigration from your district? — A. Yes. Moreover, these people are 
not dependent only on mills. They go away to the agricultural business or some other- 
business. 

Q. B'ut many of them migrate outside your district? — A, We imported at first 
from Calcutta and other places, and we taught our jieople and they learned everything, 
but they are now going away though we pay high salaries. .If we say anything they 
strike. 

Q. Is that not a healthy sign? They want to be treated better? — A. We pay them 
better and we treat them better also. Whatever thev want we oug-ht to give. 

Q. You are not able to tell us why if you treat them better and pay them better 
they should not be willing to serve? — A. If you remove tlie leaders the labourers will 
strike 

Q. The labourers as a bodv are not to blame but .some few men among them? — A. 

A'es. 

Q. And thev do it for their own selfish purpose? — A. Aes. 

Q. AYu say that the Director of Industries is only a figure-head at present with 
practically no knowledge of any industry whatever. You don’t suggest the abolition 
of the po.st, but you want a better man? — A. They never advi.se us nor show us anything. 
Industrial men should advise us when we go wrong I have never seen the Director tour 
in my district. 

Q. Or any of his srd)ordinates? — A. No. 

Q. AYu suggest that experts engaged by Government should visit sucli ]>laces where 
their services are required and aid in every possible way the -tarting of industries 
successfully? — A. AYs. 

Q. In view of the slow nrngress of English education in your district would it lie 
essential that these experts should talk to vour men in the vernacular? — A. Yes. 

Q. And the vernacular nnlv? — A. Yes. 

Q. If they don’t know the vernacular, they will not be able to helji your people 
much? — A. Even if they s^eak in English, it can be translated to the people. We onlv 
want him to put us in tlu' right path. 
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Q. You say that the present rate of railway treight i& exorbitant and you advocate 
that the State should take up the management ot the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Eailway. Since when has this company been in management of this line? — A. Since 
six years. Betore that it was in the hands of the Madras Railway and their manage- 
ment was good. But after the Madias and Southern Mahratta Railway came they never 
supply us waggons. While the Beugal-Xagpur Railway supply us any number of 
waggons, Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway never supply a sufficient number of 
waggons. 

You say from your everyday experience of the lailway system that the management 
of the railway by State is more advantageous to industry? — d.. Yes. They will give us 
any amount oi facilities. The railway companies would not allow us to build any 
godowns nor would they supply even tarpaulins. We asked them to permit us to 
construct our own waggons and sheds near the railway station. Bfut they would not 
allow. I asked them to allow me to run my waggons on their line, but they said that 
the Indian Railways Acts did not allow it. M e said we would buy waggons and 
make them over to the railway in older to provide facilities for our goods. But they 
refused. 

Q. 'What State Railway have you had experience of? — d. We had the East Coast 
Railway and we had none of these difficulties. Yow we have Yladras and Southern 
Ylahratta Railway and they are narrow gauge people and they cannot supply waggons. 
Benual-Yagpur Railway is .supplying any amount of waggons. 

Q. You also think that there .should be better rates given to you in comparison to 
seaport station.s? — d. They are always giving concession rates to seaport stations. 
Ellore is midway between Bezwada and Cocanada, but Ellore has not got concession. If 
they give concession to one station they ought to give concession to other stations also. 

Hon'bh- Sir Fuzulbhot/ C urrunhhoy. — Q. What wages do you pay to your labourers? 
— d. A female labouier gets Rs. 3 weekly, a weaver gets Rs. 5 a week and a spinner 
gets Rs. 3 a week. An ordiuaiy cooly working in the mills gets As. 6 a day. We pay 
anna I and pies U to young boys below 14 years. A man gets As. G and 5 during culti- 
vation season.^. 

Q. Bo you think a man who works in the field at As. 6 will be willing to go and 
work in the iactories at As. 7? — d. Agricultural work can be done by any one but not 
the mill work. 

(K Are your workers cultivators of your own districts, or labourers imported from 
other places? — d. They are ordinary coolies. 

Q. Suppose thej- go on strike and you close the mill for ten or fifteen days will they 
come back? — d. They won’t care and they go to the town and work there. 

Q. Is your factory a limited company? — d. Yes. I am Secretary and Treasurer. 
"We are working on commission system and our commission is 9 per cent on the net 
ju ofits earned by the company. 

(K Bo you want Government to purchase jute for you? — d. Yo. We want to 
introduce jute cultivation. The idea underlying my suggestion is to grow jute under 
Governnient supervision and to sell jute at cost price and we will buy' jute 
from Government because our industry is a local industry. We want local jute and 
we want Government to grow jute and give it to us at cost price. 

Q. Bond you think it will be unfair to the jute industry? — d. I want them to 
introduce it to the ryots and to enable them to learn that it is a profitable thing. 

Q. Bo you want money to be given l-y the industrial hanks and agricultural banks 
to the peojde without interest? — d. Yes. until they are taught. 


Witness Yo. 212. 

Mu. Y. Arun.vgihi Y.wudu of C. Abdul Halim Co., Skin Merchants and 

E.rpnrters, Madias. 

"Weitten Evidence. 

I have some experience regarding the raising of capital in connection with the 
Yladras Electric Tuunway Company, and a company' for the manufacture of glue out of 
the hides fleshings, and also of a tanning industry ‘wanted to be started and worked on 
joint stock lines by one of my fiiend^ some years ago. 

I do not think that there is much difficulty' in raising' the capital necessarv for new 
industries. 

We see Indian capital is readily attracted towards co-operative societies, postal 
savings banks, railway and municipal debentures, mining shares and other such invest- 
ments. If the public are only convinced of the safety of a concern and the prospects 
there may be for the articles manufactured, and confidence in the competence and ability 
r.f the directorate, private capital is sure to be attracted. 
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The people that are ready and willing to invest in new industrial ventures, are the 
English-educated men and persons engaged in learned or literary professions, such as 
vakils, doctors, etc., as well as Government servants, schoolmasters, and others who get 
fixed incomes. 

The non-English knowing men are generally agriculturists, traders, merchants or 
those engaged in some industrial or commercial work. Such men have no faith in 
joint stock companies and are not willing to risk their money in new industries, and 
enterprises about which they have no knowledge, or the success of which has yet to be 
demonstrated. These people are content to invest their moneys in the development and 
enlargement of the businesses in which they are actually engaged and which are yielding 
them a fair return. , 

(Jn the other hand, the English educated men, by virtue of their Western culture, 
have acquired a broader outlook and they are everywhere anxious to see the development 
of the Indian arts, trades and industries, so that this vast country may take its proper 
place among the countries of the world. They have thus created the swadeshi spirit and 
have started numerous swadeshi companies, banks, insurance companies, trading associa- 
tions and the like, and are naturally anxious to be on the directorate of the enterprises 
in which they have invested their money. But unfortunately, they have not the 
requisite business knowledge and commercial training, and have no experience of the 
troubles and difficulties incidental to commercial and industrial pursuits and enterprises, 
and are sometimes not able to get over red-tape habits of thought and action. 

They are also generally unwilling to pay for first-class men to guide and control the 
works, and imagine that they can get on well enough with cheap foreman or maistries, 
and ill-paid subordinate stafi. 

The result of all this is the failure, sooner or later, of many a swadeshi venture, 
bringing about discouragement to others who may wish to take to industrial pursuits 
and careers. Such failures make people lose faith in the suitability and efficiency of 
joint stock enterprise under present Indian conditions. 

Doubtless there have been many failures due to fraud on the part of the individuals 
in charge of the works, or want of honesty even on the part of the Directorate, but 
taking a careful view of the whole, I am convinced that most of these failures are due 
mainly to (1) imperfect organisation, (2) inadequate capital, (3) want of business experi- 
ence or too much red-tapism, (4) absence of necessary technical guidance and help, and 
(5) want of Government support. 

It is therefore absolutely essential that the Government should give financial amongst 
other help to existing and new industries, as Government support and control will 
create confidence in the mind of the public. 

I think all the forms of aid enumerated under question 5 will have to be adopted 
as may be found suitable and applicable to various industxies, according to their relative 
or individual needs or requirements. 

In the absence of protective duties on certain foreign imports, grants-in-aid, and 
bounties and subsidies to enable such goods being produced locally will be essential. In 
most cases the methods 3, 4, 5 of question 5 will generally suffice. 

The guaranteed Government purchase of products, when they are up to standard, is 
one of the best and most necessary forms of encouragement and support that an industrial 
concern can be given, but I think such purchase must be continued not for a short 
time but till such goods are being produced commercially and are available in the market 
for purchase. 

The Government should exercise its control through a Director with defined powers 
and duties, whose duty it will be to visit and inspect the concerns and factories that 
are receiving Government aid. He must have power to take such action as may be neces- 
sary, as in the case of co-operative credit societies, to ensure the safety of the industrial 
concern and maintain the confidence of the public therein. There should be also 
periodical audits by the Government auditors. The internal management should be 
left entirely in the hands of the directors of the concerns. 

The above two checks should be enough to ensure proper working of the concerns 
on safe and progressive lines, and to prevent extravagance or recklessness on the part of 
manajjement. 

I have known personally of two such factories organised and worked by Mr. Chatter- 
ton. He boldly ventured and exploited the possibilities of chrome tanning and of the 
aluminium industry, with his commendable energy in the cause of the Indian industrial 
development. 

He had no practical knowledge of these industries and there were no trained work- 
men either, to assist him in the work. The process had to be gathered and studied from 
published books, pamphlets and journals, and he had to get what help he could, from 
friends engaged in the tanning trades and in the metal industries. Even under such 
; difficulties he made them successful. His scientific knowledge helped him a good deal 
in his experiments, and his labours have now brought about the establishment of these 
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two new industries, which are being taken up by many private concerns. The Madras 
Aluminium Factoiy and Mysore Chrome Leather Factory may be mentioned prominently 
in this connection. 

In order to make pioneer factories successful concerns, specially qualified men and 
technical experts of best education and experience should be employed, and Government 
should give every possible help to them. 

The pioiieer factoiies should be worked till it is found that there is no prospect at all 
of their being worked as paying concerns. Under previous study and careful selection 
of the industries or processes to be tested, such failures may not occur. 

When the pioneer factories are beginning to yield the ordinary market rate of 
inteiest for the capital that may be invested, they should be entrusted, as working 
concerns, to private capitalists or companies, giving preference always to indigenous 
capitalists and concerns. The Government must also continue their help till they are 
able to work without any outside help. 

I am generally against the piinciple of Government making a monopoly of the 
results of the success of pioneering experiments. Such industries must be allowed to 
be taken up and worked b^' private concerns, under proper safeguards, such as Gov- 
erumtiit supervision, guidance or contxcl, and with Government help as long as necessary ; 
but when an industry is a very large one requiring a large amount of capital and an 
extensive oigauisatiou which is beyond the ability and scope of private individuals or 
joint stock companies, it can be taken up by the Government and worked just like 
Telegraphs, Bail ways. Salt or other departments are being worked, for it will then 
become a source of income which makes it worth while, in the tax-payer’s interest, 
to maintain and work it as a departmental concern. 

It is also to be noted that in conducting a business as a department of Government, 
the#e is a likelihood of there being no sufficient incentive to make improvements or effect 
economies, as when the industry is carried on under competitive conditions. 

There is lurking fear amongst Indians that the pioneer factories are likely very often 
to drift into the hands of powerful rings or combines, and that the people of the country 
themselves may not get that benefit which the Government itself wishes to secure to them. 
It is therefore desirable that endeavour should be made to get local or Indian concerns to 
take up such work, the Government giving their help as long as needed. 

Xo limitation or restriction should be piaced on new industries, or Government aid 
denied to such enterprises, on the score of their clashing or competing with any established 
external trade. On the other hand, the Goveinment must help by every means in its 
power not only by advice and technical and expert guidance but also financially. India 
must be free tq develop its resources without check or hindrance on its own lines, and be 
allowed to manufacture articles for consumption for its own needs, if not for foreign 
export. I do not think that any established external trade has permanent vested 
interests for all time, so that the Government should desist from aiding the establishment, 
working or improvement of trades that would benefit India. If it is meant (by question 
14) that India should be allowed not to compete with England, or should only manu- 
facture those things that England would allow, then there is no hope for India, to rise 
and take its place, among the self-supporting countries of the world. 

In order to develop industries and make India a manufacturing country, manu- 
facturing articles at least for its own needs, instead of depending upon other countries 
for its necessities, it is absolutely essential to have research institutes the duty of 
which should be to find every available scope for the various kinds of raw materials found 
abundantly all over the country, but which are being now exported in enormous quanti- 
ties to foieign countries, to be worked there and returned at ruinous cost and disadvan- 
tage to Indian people. 

India being such a large country with differences in climatic and other conditions, 
one single research institute for all India will not be enough. There must be a central 
institute wliich should have a number of most experienced specialists for all branches of 
industry. It should be fully equipped with the latest appliances and an up-to-date 
chemical laboratory. It should also have a small factory fitted with necessary machinery, 
attached to it. 

There is no use of having second and third rate men in charge of such an institute. 
It would not be too much to give a tempting pay to a number of specialists and technical 
and trade chemists of international fame to come out to India for service therein. Any- 
thing from two thousand rupees to even five thousand rupees a month, I should not 
consider very high, if we are to look to the great benefits that would accrue to the 
country by the labours of such an institute under such specialists. One single idea or 
one discovery or invention alone may be worth all the money spent thereon. 

In addition to the central institute for all India, located in some important and 
easily accessible centre, there must also be provincial research institutes located one at 
least in each of the bigger provinces. The chief central research institute will also have to 
look after the special industries of the province in which it may be located. The Pro- 
vincial research institutes would be on a smaller scale than the chief institute, and 
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will have a greater and much larger proportion of qualified Indian technical chemists 
and industrial specialists on the stah, working under one or two eminent experts got out 
from foreign countries. 

All these institutes should be independent of each other, but subject and responsible 
to a special officer of Government, a Director-General of Industries, who would be directly 
subordinate to the Government of India, and responsible for the development and pro- 
gress of the industries of the country. There should also be a Director of Industry for 
each province. The professors and the assistants of ail the research institutes may meet 
together in consultative conferences twice or thrice a year. 

The specialists and their assistants, in addition to what they will l)e doing in their 
own institutes and laboratories, should also be made to visit industrial concerns in the 
country, and watch carefully the methods of work and the practice followed therein, 
and try to improve the working in the directions which may suggest themselves under 
such observation. The cost of chemicals and mateiials and the labour necessary for 
these experiments towards improvements, could be easily collected from the factories 
themselves. The proprietors would be only too willing to pay for the same, when they 
see that by these improvements economy is effected, labour saved and large quantities 
and better qualities of goods are turned out. 

The same thing could also be done by demonstration factories. Specialists in 
charge of these factories may spend some of their time in the above class of work in 
private factories, which may ask for their services, a reasonable sum being charged for 
such services. 

In lending the services of technical experts to work in private factories the services 
may be subject to the express condition, that any important discoveries and improvements 
effected would be the property of the Government to be used for the public benefit, as 
long as the giving of such information will not be to the financial detriment or loss of the 
private factory. 

Each provincial institute may take in paid apprentices or scholarship holders, who 
should undergo training in both theoretical and practical work, so that they may, in 
time, take independent charge of research institutes and technological schools. 

The paid apprentices or scholarship holders may be taken from the best passed out 
men in engineering, medical and other technical colleges in India, and from those who 
have passed with distinction from the science branch of Arts colleges. This will also 
give an' impetus to scientific studies in India. 

These men, when thus trained will find considerable scope for the utilisation of their 
technical and expert knowledge and may find suitable employment as heads of concerns 
which local and village enterprise may start for the development of industries. The 
Government would thus be able to provide suitable careers for their trained experts, 
instead of merely leaving them unprovided for. 

1 would suggest that greater attention should be paid by provincial research insti- 
tutes to the development of what may be called cottage industries or village industries. 
These are generally minor industries which could be carried on by individuals without 
any very large expenditure for machinery and appliances. 

Every village requires carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, chucklers, weavers, dyers, 
goldsmiths, oil-mongers, etc. Therefore the industries connected with these professions 
should be taken and worked and improvements effected in them on up-to-date western 
lines by the Government. 

The industries that may thus be taken up and for which tliere will always be local 
demand, and for which raw materials could also be found, are numerous. They would 
for instance comprise : 

(1) Oil industries.— Extraction, bleaching and purification of oils; manufacture 
of toilet, medicinal and industrial soaps; varnishes, paints and linseed-oil preparations. 

(2) Glazed pottery, porcelain ware, crockery, improved kitchen utensils, and glass- 
ware. 

(3) Fibre industry comprising manufactures of cordage, ropes and twines ; brushes 
from coir, palmyra and other fibres. 

(4) Cement-bricks tiles, and floorings for house building, terracotta ware, fire 

bricks. 

(5) Manufacture of pharmaceutical drugs and extracts, and medicinal prepara- 
tions from indigenous raw products. 

(6) Bleaching powders, manures and fertilisers, insecticides and weed killers. 

(7) Preservation and canning of fniit. manufacture of health food and food-stuffs 
from bananas, yams, tapioca, arrow-root and other similar agricultural products. 

(8) Smoking mixtures and other tobacco preparations. 

From the statistical abstract of British India it will be seen that out of a total 
population of 315 millions, 28 millions live in villages and 227 millions are employed 
or dependent on agriculture while only 35 millions are engaged in industries or are 
supported by them. The actual workers in industries are only 17|^ millions. 

These figures show the importance of agriculture so far as India is concerned and 
the dependence of the people of this country on agriculture. 


17 - 4 . 
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The industries connected or bearing on the improvement of agriculture and the 
betterment of the agricultural classes should take an important position in the activi- 
ties of the Industrial Department also. Many of these industries, I have already- 
mentioned by way of example in the list of village industries. 

Forests being under the sole control of Government the utilisation of forest pro- 
ducts so vast and varied, for the manufacture of various commodities needed in this 
countri’, should be taken in hand by the Department of Industries. It would be easy 
for Government to start factories for the manufacture of these articles, as pioneer 
industries, or to hand these to private enterprises with suitable concessions and under 
Government help and advice. 

Indian stipendiary students trained in research institutes can very well be em- 
ployed in all the works. 

It seems to me that there is no necessit}' to have any permanent provision for 
research for special subjects in the United Kingdom in addition to arrangement made 
for research in India, apart from what the Imperial Institute in London already 
provides. 

It would be easy always to get advice and aid on every matter on which the 
Indian Research Institute may require such advice and help or special experiment. 

The difficulties that may present themselves will necessarily be extremely varied 
in nature and would often need a variety of experts to solve the same. To keep a 
permanently paid staff of a variety of specialists and experts would be decidedly out 
of the question, as it will involve an enormous charge on Indian revenues. When any 
difficulty arises the research institutes in India can always refer it to the special 
kind of experts who are conversant with the particular class or kind of work, and pay 
for the same in each case. 

I have no experience of the commercial museums in this country, but I have 
seen a number of ordinary museums in various towns in India. The Victoria Technical 
Institute in Madras is the only one of a commercial nature which I have known. 
Other museums in this country also serve to give some knowledge of local arts and 
industries. 

I have visited a number of ordinary museums and commercial museums in other 
countries and many in Japan and a very fine one in Philadelphia and I have also 
visited the Franco British Exhibition in London, and I have taken part in organising 
and getting up of an Industrial Exhibition in connection with the Indian National 
Congress. These museums play a very large part in helping trade and industry, and in 
bringing together manufactures, buyers and distributors to help one another. It would 
certainly be advisable to have such museums in all district centres also, where the 
special industries of the district may be dealt with. 

The commercial museums must arrange and show raw products and various 
processes and stages in the manufacture of articles from them. The methods of 
manufacture must also be illustrated. There must also be attached a bureau of in- 
formation to assist those engaged in trade and manufacture. I should also suggest 
small itinerant exhibitions of domestic and foreign goods which could be manufactured 
in the country as well as improved tools and appliances. 

Exhibitions should be popular in character to make them financially workable; at 
the same time they should aim at bringing sellers and buyers into contact. 

It is a common thing for foreign manufacturers to send their assistants or re- 
presentatives with various kinds of goods neatly arranged, to be exhibited as samples 
to likely customers, and secure orders thereon. In the same way commercial sale 
agencies would be extremely useful to popularise Indian manufactures. The Indian 
Co-operative Swadeshi Stores in Bombay has been doing very good work in this wav. 
It has been an eye-opener of the various articles manufactured in India. 

It is absolutely essential that in order to encourage industries of the country that 
there sho\dd be a list of principal imported articles and those of Indian origin as 
well which the principal Government departments use. The list should be available 
for sale and the articles themselves should also be exhibited in commercial and other 
museums so that people may know what goods are necessary for Government require- 
ments and produce them locally, with a reasonable certainty of securing Government 
])atronage. I should insist on Indian Governments purchasing swadeshi or Indian 
made articles, in preference to foreign or imported ones, whenever such are available 
and come up to a fixed' minimum standard or quality. 

It is a common practice for Indian mercantile concerns and merchants, both 
big and small, to employ a number of assistants whose business is to constantly visit 
centres of trade and industry in the interior districts. These men have to get acquainted 
with the various merchants of the place and note their peculiarities, their wants and 
requirements and the trade openings and possibilities for the benefit of the firms which 
they represent. 

I myself have thus been to foreign countries more than once — United States of 
America, California, Canada, England, France, Italy, China and Japan. These visits 
have enabled our firm tn build up our business and work it up steadily in spite of keen 
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and powerful competition. Our friends from other countries have also been tempted 
to visit us and get into closer personal acquaintance and strengthen mutual business 
relationship so much so that they introduce us to their friends in other countries as 
well. 

Japanese representatives have been of late coming in numbers to India to catch 
what trade there is for their country. They have thus been already able to flood 
the country with numerous articles hitherto imported from Germany, Austria and 
other Western lauds, and to defy the competition of British and other Western made 
^oods. 

American consuls who are in the Presideucj' centres in India are regularly sending 
weekly reports to their country of the requirements of the Indian people. Their 
bulletins and consular reports contain every information of any importance that may 
be useful to their merchants and manufacturers tor catching the trade of India. 

Imports of American goods are also thus growing every day. It is therefore quite 
evident that if there are Indians who necessarily know the country and the manners 
and customs and habits of their own countrj'men better than an}^ foreign men can, 
they would be able to render a great deal of help when sent out as commercial attaches 
or representatives to foreign countries. 

These attaches will have to study the peculiar needs of the country they are 
exploiting and its manufactures and industries and gather information with regard 
to the various uses to which raw materials, so largely imported by these foreign 
countries are put, and give full information to Indian enquirers and manufacturers in 
India. They may be appointed to hold office for a term of five years. I do not think 
that any University qualifications are necessary for them. It would be enough if they 
have a good general education and some business experience which would enable them 
to clearly giasp the meaning and trend of what they see and make proper inferences 
therefrom. 

Special enquiries would no doubt be useful in special cases, but the results would 
not be of much value or advantage to the countiy unless Indians also are allowed to be 
on these commissions of enquiry. 

I do not think that provinces in India itself should have trade representatives in 
other provinces. 

I have not found any library in Madras where I could get trade and commercial Libiaries. 
information, more particularly about foreign countries. A good library of all books 
bearing on industrial and technical and scientific subjects and on actual methods and 
processes of manufacture, must be established, at least in the principal Presidency towns 
and in important industrial centres. They may be attached to the existing colleges 
•or to the offices of Directors of Industries. 

Trade directories and annals, reports of Chambers of Commerce, Indian as well 
as foreign consular reports, technical and trade journals, select descriptive catalogues 
and price-lists relative to various industries, should also be received and kept in these 
libraries. The librarian must be a man of good education so as to be able to study and 
digest information and make it available to the public. 

The chief industry with which I am connected is the tanning of sheep and goat Skins and hides 
skins and cow and buffalo hides, and the export of the same to foreign countries such 
as England, America, Japan and Australia. These are the countries with which we 
are doing business regularly throughout the year. Connected with this is the export 
of dry and wet-salted and pickled-goat and pickled-sheep skins, and dry hides to all 
these countries 

Th.s trade may be said to be mostly in the hands of Muhammadan merchants who 
liavo made it their calling, or vocation from their youth. 

The industry requires considerable amount of capital and is chiefly financed by 
foreign European merchants throngh local agencies and Exchange Banks. Letters 
of credit are also put up through these banks. English, European and American 
firms thus make large money advances to the tanners and skin merchants engaged 
in the business, in order to secure their output for sale in Europe and America. 

Australia and Japan are also coming in to do this. 

A very large number of men is engaged in various operations connected with the 
industry,, and these have to be men with special experience and training, and technical 
knowledge and dexterity. The children of these workmen work with their parents 
and relations in the factories and thus get the requisite training, from their very 
youth. As they grow older and older, they are more and more competent and become 
fit, to be entrusted with important work, and the supply of necessary skilled labour 
is thus kept up. 

The men intended for the position of upper-subordinates, managers, and those 
who would also eventually become proprietors or share holders in their concerns, do also 
get a very good training specially fitted for such positions, under the efficient and 
interesting system of training in vogue in this trade. 
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Madras is the best place for effecting improvements in the tannage of skins and 
hides. Tanning is one of the chief and extensive industries carried on in this 
presidency. There are about 400 tanneries in this Presidency and about 100 of them 
arc right in the presidency city itself. 

Bombay and Madras are the only Presidencies in which the tanning industry 
flourishes — Madras being more important of the two. 

The number of tanned goat and sheep skins exported annually to foreign countries- 
comes up to be about ^00 lakhs, and only about one fourth of it is tanned in the 
Bonibav Presidency. The “ prime ” and finer tannages are chiefly confined to Madras, 
and in “ good ” and “ ordinary ” brands which constitute the bulk of Bombay manu- 
facture, the products are not equal to the corres[)onding' goods produced in the Madras 
Presidenc}-. 

The number of tanned-cow and tanned-buffalo hides exported out of India come 
to over 30 lakhs, almost the wliole of it being likewise tanned in Bombay and Madras. 

Ta!ined-l)uff'alo hides, out of this number, are, about a three lakhs at the most. 
In the matter of these also Madras takes the lead. 

The share that other parts of India take in this industry, is the collection and 
export of raw goat and slieep skins and raw hides. Mo.st of this export has hitherto 
been in the hands of German firms. Thus Madras may properly claim to be the 
localitv wherein to conduct improvements and try new processes and improved methods. 

Pioneer and demonstration factories should be established exclusively for the 
skin industry, and should be under the charge of competent first-rate foreign trained 
experts who possess a thorough knowledge, theoretical and practical, and who have alsO' 
had training in factory work, as well. The following are some of the articles that 
may advantageously be produced, as they will always find a ready demand and sale,, 
not' merely for local consumption but also for export. 

The tanning as carried on in this country at present is fairly satisfactory and 
meets the needs and requirements of the importers and consumers in the foreign 
countries to which these skins are sent. ^Nevertheless, 'considerable improvement 
is possible. There is a good deal of waste in labour and in the use of curing and 
tanning materials, such, for instance, as salt, myrabolams, tanning barks, tallow, etc.^ 
needed in the works. 

In methods and manipulations also improvements may be effected. For instance- 
the introduction of tanning drums, paddle wheels and improved tools and appliances, 
and small changes in the construction and the position of tanneiy pits and vats, etc.,’ 
will be of much use and would save considerable amount of labour, improve and 
lighten the work and bring about a saving in the cost of manufacture as well. 

Progressive tanners who wish to enlarge their out-put or those who want to- 
manufacture superior leathers, will find they can do so by the introduction of a few 
machines. 

I have had the opportunity of visiting a number of tanneries and curriers estab- 
lishment.s in various parts of the world. I have vseen many such establishments in 
San Francisco, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore and other centres 
of this indu.stry in United States of America, and factories in Montreal and Toronto* 
in Canada, as well as some in England, France, Italy China and Japan. 

I rom what I have seen of the various kinds and classes of leathers manufactured 
timre I do not see any reason why Indian tanners should not produce tanned and 
dressed skins and hides as good as those manufactured in Europe and America, 
except want of technical advice and training. 

The things that I would suggest as fit for pioneering and demonstration are the 
manufacture of chrome-leathers of various kinds such for instance as (1) glassi-kid 
from goat skins, and various kinds of fancy leathers from goat and sheep, (2) willow 
calf and other classes of u])per-leathers for boots and shoeS from cow hides, enamel 
and patent leathers. (3) manufacture of sole leathers out of heavy cow and buffalo 
hides. (4) harness leathers, (-5) belting leathers suited to the requirements of mills and 
factories in India, (6) roller skins for mills, and ordinary chrome leathers useful fmr 
various other local needs .such as niushk-bags and pakalies for carrying water and 
either liquids, (7) chrome leathers for water bailing bags used in irrigation. 

Combination tannages too have a great future and deserve everv attention. The* 
production of improved bark-tanned leathers for consumption in various parts of 
India, and for export in a better finished form to foreign countries, deserves attention. 

The manufacture of leather goods out of the leathers manufactured in India is 
anothqr important line of work and should also be taken up specially in hand. The 
manufacture of tanning extracts from various tanning substances so abundantly avail- 
able and so largely used by the tanners of the presidency will be another useful 
industry. All these will give scope to the work of pioneer and demonstration factories 
and give room for the employment of educated young men and stipendiary students 
who have undergone special training in India or foreign countries in leather industries. 
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Oeal Evidence, 24™ Jandaey 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You say that there is a lurking fear amongst Indians that 
pioneer factories are likely very often to drift into the hands if powerful rings or com- 
bines. What do you mean by that exactly . I mean that some of these concessions 
that have been given have ultimately gone to other people, to rings. For instance, the 
Travancore Government gave some concessions to Mr. Schomburg who sold it to somebody 
olse and then it was sold to a London Syndicate. People of the countrj" have had no 
advantage from it. 

Q. I quite admit the disadvantage that might happen in the case of Travancore. 

Do you think that there is a popular impression that if a small pioneer factory is 
started a ring might get hold of it? — .4. That is the impre.ssion in the country. sJ 

Q. Do you think that it is an undesirable state of things? — A. I do not think it 
does matter so long as the idea is to develop Indian industries for the benefit of the 
Indian people. It would be better to see that Indian capital gets the benefit of it. 

Q. You would not mind if there is a combination so long as it is Indian? — A. Cer- 
tainly. 

Q. You say “If it is meant (by question 14) that India should be allowed not to 
compete with England or should only manufacture those things that England would 
allow then there is no hope for India to rise and take its place among the self-support- 
ing countries of the world.” 

President. — A. The only meaning of the question is this. There are some people 
in this country, Indians and English, who are now getting a living by dealing with 
external trade. The question is whether the Government should aid a new enterprise 
that might damage an external trade on which so many people of the country depend for 
their living ? 

Sir F. H. Stewart.— Q. If an export duty was put on hides and skins that might 
affect your business as an exporter? That would affect you as a tanner.® — A. After all 
we are finding the same difficulty. We cannot help it. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. It cuts only one way, that is the poor ryot? — .4. I do not know 
if the poor ryot suffers so much as the middleman. lYe sell it at a particular price 
and the men will then ask us to pay more. He notices the price and he would not sell 
it to us. It is the middleman that suffers. 

Q. You would have a special local department for the development of industries? 

A. Yes. The local Director of Industries will be always subject to the influence of the 
Government. 

Q- You mean that the control of the Director-General will be only on technical 
points? — .4. Yes. 

Q. What is your idea about the Indian Commercial Intelligence Department? Do 
jou think a Department of Commercial Intelligence is required in India?— A. I think 
the Director-General of Industries will be able to do it with the help of his department. 

Q. Industry is one thing and commerce another. Industries are making the thino- 
and commerce is disposing of the things afterwards. Would you put both these thin4 
in the same hands?— A. What I mean is that the Industrial Department could deal 
wih the technical portion of the thing. 

Q. Supposing it is a question of collecting commercial intelligence, that is the 
number of things and the sale for them, etc.?— A. The Industrial Department must be 
able to do all that. Otherwise how are they going to o'uide? 

^ Q- Don t you think that two different kinds of men are wanted? — A. I think the 
industrial man must have some amount of commercial knowledge. 

Q. You are personally interested in the tanning trade? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do 5 -ou send out your skins completelv tanned or partiallv tanned so that thev 
could bei used for manufacture ?— A. Sometimes the trade could use it directly foV 
various purposes. Sometimes they could not do it. Thev have got to be processed in 
Europe and America and other places. The man that colours them and makes them 
into fancy leathers and that sort of thing is a different man. We have not got any 
work of that kind. 

1 1 - partiallv tanned and the tanning is com- 

pleted in England? — A. Yes. 

Have you any idea that it would be possible to carry the tanning to a much 
further stage of development here?- A. I should tliink it would be possible to do it 
provided we have got some technical expert who would show the wav to do it 

Q. You had a technical expert here for a time. Mr. Guthrie?— A.' We had But one 
man would not be enough. The man must be able to teach. I do not know’ what Mr 
Ijruthrie was able to do. 

Q. How long was he here? — A. Two or three vears 

Q. Did you see much of his work?— A. I saw him very often. I have known him 
He was going about the country and making a survey. ‘ 
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Q. Getting information? — ^4. Yes. But the European experts have no knowledge 
of the local conditions and they will have to make mistakes and then find them out. 

Q. Do you mean to sav that he should have done some experimental work before 
he can teach? — Y. That would he much better. The Indian tanner is a clever fellow 
in his own way and he is ready to take to anything that would pay. The thing is that 
he is not willing to risk and most of the work that they do is routine work. They are 
afraid to venture out because of the fear of loss. 

Q. You want the Government to take preliminary risks of ('xperimenting ? — Y. That 
will have to be done because we have not got the experts. 

Q. Have the local tanners the money to take up tanning on a modern scale if the 
preliminary difficulties are worked out and settled? — A. I think there is plenty of money. 
I do not see that there is any difficulty with regard to money. The people who 
buy their goods will finance them always. They themselves have also invested. The 
other day I was collecting statistics of the number of tanners and tanneries in the 
Madra.s Presidency. I found that a crore of rupees is invested in the concerns. I 
think the business will come to three crores. 

Q. If you did complete tanning you would have to hold the things for a longer period 
and you would require more capital? — .4. I think that would pay. 

Q. Could you sell all these completely tanned hides in India or would you have to 
export them after you completed the tanning? — .4. I think we ought to be able to sell 
a good deal in India. I see that the boot and shoe industry will take up a good deal of 
it. With no machines and labour saving appliances it takes a long time to work at a 
profit. They are mostly small concerns now. 

Q. Would you he able to export at a profit? — A. I should think so. We have got the 
bark and the material and everything. It would save the cost of freight. 

Q. If you have to export you come then into competition with a very large number 
of tanneries which are working on modern methods and in order to be able to compete 
with them \’ou must have similarly large and elaborate tanneries in this country?— 
d.. I am not sure if it is nece.ssary to extend to such an extent as you describe. The 
men that are working at present have got fairly big tanneries. 

Air f. II. Stewart. — Q. You have a great deal of money invested in these tanneries 
and they are prosperous. There are a very large number of tanneries. Why do you 
want pioneer tunning? — A. There are so many new things in tanning that require to be 
done. 

Q. Chrome leather is already being made here and the very best leather is turned 
out? — Y. It is being made here of course. It is fairly satisfactory. But it does not 
equal the English or the Australian leather. We have got to see how to do it in this 
country. The other day we had a sample sent. A man brought it from Australia. He 
was showing us where the defect was. There are so many little things that if there were 
an expert here he would be able to demonstrate and instruct. It is very difficult to get 
access to factories to see how they do it. I remember that in one factory they would 
not allow me to go inside and when I told them that the world is wide enough for both 
and after some little talk they showed me the factory. 

Q. Y'ou say that in the absence of protective duties on certain foreign imports 
grants-in-aid, etc., will be necessary. AVhat particular imports have you in mind? — A. 
There are so many things that are coming from foreign countries which could be made 
here. I merely made that as a general statement. 

Q. That is a purely general remark? — .4. Yes. Looking into the various things 
that are sent to this countiy I found that a good deal of them can be manufactured in 
this country. 

Q. Y'ou seem to have travelled a lot and you refer to the necessity of sending out 
men as commercial attaches and you say that they should be Indians?- — A. I think 
that is necessary. 

Q. Do you think that you could get capable Indians who could take up the posts? — 
A. I think there are. I do not suppose there will be any difficulty on that account. 

Q. You are both a tanner and an exporter. What would be the effect of an export 
duty on hides and skins? Do you think that it would injure you more as an exporter 
or help you more as a tanner? — 4. That is a big question. Personally I think that it 
would do good. Because there will be so many things that will be manufactured here. 
What we lose in one way we may be able to make up in other ways. 

Hon'blr Pandit 4/. M. Malaviya. — O. Have you had any dealings with the Bank of 
iladras? — 4. We have had no dealings with the Bank of Madras. We have had dealings 
onlv with the exchange banks. 

0. Y'ou have found no difficulty with regard to finance? — 4. We have never found 
any difficulty. 

Q. Y^ou say that there are about 400 tanneries in this presidency. Is all the 
leather they prepare exported ? — A . Most of it. 
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Q. If tliere were a bureau of information about industrial matters do you think 
that will help the people in industrial efforts? — A. It might to some extent. Dut the 
non-English knowing man has got to be educated and demonstrated to. If he under- 
stands the thing then he will be perfectly willing to come in. 

Q. You recommend commercial museums in every district? — A. In every important 
place. 

Q. Do you think that if it published information about business matters a great 
impetus will be given to trade? — A. I think so. 

Q. You recommend that qualified Indians should be taken as assistants in the pro- 
vincial research institutes and trained there? — A. I would make a man trained in 
Europe to work in the local research institutes. He would have to adapt the knowledge 
that he has acquired in the foreign countries to the altered conditions of India. 


WlTSTESS No. 213. 

M.E.Ry. Diwan BAH.\DrR L. D. Swamhvaxnu Pillai Avargal, Registrar of 

Co-operative Societies, Madras. 

Whitten Evidence. 

I may deal briefly with the question of the extent to which industries have been Co-operative 
developed or assisted by the formation of co-operative societies, the exact means adopted, societies, 
and the results obtained. In the by-laws of all co-operative credit societies there is 
a rule enabling members who belong to the artisan and industrial classes to obtain 
loans for the purchase of raw materials recj^uired for industries. The amount of money 
advanced for these purposes is, however, very small, being under Es. 24,000 in non- 
agricultural and under Es. 47,000 in agricultural societies for the year 1915-16. It is 
probably not far from the truth to say that the enormous expansion of the co-operative 
credit movement in this presidency has done comparatively little for the promotion of 
industries. There is every year a certain increase in the amount advanced for industrial 
purposes but it will probably be a long time before there is any considerable change in 
the proportion of the working capital which is devoted to the assistance of industries. 

There are three societies which have been registered for the express purpose of call- 
ing on certain industries, namely', the Conjeeveram Weaver’s Union, Mambalam Building 
Society and the Sulurpet Oil Mongers’ Society. The transactions of none of these 
societies are on a large scale. 

It is in fact not possible to expect that for some time to come co-operative societies 
will take up industries on a large scale. They have as yet gained little experience in 
the organisation of such special societies, or in the building up of share capital which is 
most essential. The principal difficulty' that has to be contended with is want of share 
capital. In the first place the members of an industrial society should contribute as 
share capital a substantial proportion of the loans that they might be likely to require 
and in the second place there should be a definite understanding as to the principle on 
which such societies should be financed by central co-operative banks. Supposing one 
hundred members of an industrial society ai'e willing to 1)ay Rs. 10 each as share 
capital, there is no central bank that will give them a loan much exceeding the total 
amount of share capital, namely' Rs. 1,000. This is the main difficulty at present 
with industrial societies, and it is necessaiy that central banks should be induced to 
deal more liberally with applications for loans from such societies. 

As regards question 12 the weaving industry appears to be the one most capable of 
co-operative development, but there are many other industries which may be developed 
co-operatively. Oil-pressing on the East Coast and fish-curing on the West have co- 
operative societies specially' devoted to them. Other industries mav be mentioned as 
being likely to benefit by' co-operative treatment, but the part which co-operative 
societies are likely to play' in industrial development will be subordinate and auxiliary 
to the introduction of large industries. The object of industrial co-operative societies 
must be to familiarise the poorer and middle classes with the advantages of industrial 
combination and not to introduce industrial combination it.self on a large scale for the 
development of the country as a whole. The special skill for management, the special 
scientific knowledge, the large capital, that will be required for large industries cannot 
be made available except by Government departments and joint stock companies work- 
ing in co-operation. With large industries as an example before them, small industries 
will naturally come into being through co-operative societies and these may gradually 
be enlarged. 

Oral Evidence, 24tii .January 1 917. 

Mr. C. E. Lou'.—Q. Can yon tell me whether these industrial co-operative societies 
are for purchase or distribution or production? — A. They are principally for production, 
but they also purchase their raw material ; in fact, they take up co-operative production 
work. 
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Q. lu what way!'' — *'1. The socie'^y iu Coiijeeveiam produces cloth; that at Mamha- 
lani produces oil. 

Q. Does one member do the siziug, another the warping and another the weaving-' — 
D. Tiie union in Conjeeveiam is on the factory principle; all the members come together 
and « orb. 

Yvhll you explain how it works, and what degree of success has attended it? — • 
d.. It has been working lor a number of years, T or 8 years, but I cannot say that it Jias 
been very successful, because Conjeeveiam is a verj' large weaving eeutre and we have 
not been able to get into the society any considerable portion of the weaving community. 
We have about TO or 80 members there. The Secretary is a most pains-taking man. 
He is a Brahman and not a weaver, but has given himself up to this work. 

Q. Ho they use power jilant? — -1. Xor power. 

Q. Thev are not making such large profits than other people are attracted to jpin ? — 
d. Xo. 

Q. How do the oil workers do? — d. The one that is at Madras, which is an old 
society, has ceased to work through difficulties of various kinds, but the one in Nellore, 
which is also an oil-producing society, gets on fairly well. Of course there are nothing- 
like large profits made as yet, because it is a young society, being about two years old. 

Q. How does the oil-mongers’ society work? Do they purchase their oil-seeds to- 
gether? Have they got an engine and press? — d. They have mills, country mills; but 
nothing like engines or superior mills. They work together on co-operative principles. 

Q. And sell their oil and cake on joint account? — d. Either on joint account or by 
the members individually. It depends on their choice. 

Q. I suppose there are a number of industrial societies which purchase their 
material jointly? — d. I don’t think that there are many other societies called industrial, 
but a good deal of money from the ordinary credit societies is advanced for the promotion 
of industries. We have no other societies which purchase material, because in this 
presidency we have sharp distinctions between societies doing credit work and others 
doing industrial work, and if any other societies did industrial work proper, I should 
know about it. 

Q. I mean you get a credit society which purchases raw materials like yarn, on 
behalf of its members, and divides it out among them, and then they work on individual 
lines? — A. We do not ordinarily allow credit societies to do all that. We have a policy 
which confines societies to one particular kind of operation. If it is registered as a credit 
society, it is not allowed to purchase raw materials, except as an arrangement among 
its members. It cannot bring the sale-proceeds on its books. . 

Q. Would it be allowed to do it by hand-to-mouth loans? — A. There is a combine 
among members called joint loans. There may be 10 or 12 members who want to do a 
particular kind of work, and take a joint loan from the society and do the business 
themselves. 

Q. Is that done to a large extent for industrial purposes? — A. I don’t know whether 
it is done for industrial purposes. It was done in a few cases. I have no exact and 
accurate record. I am only concerned with joint loans, but I know that joint loans are 
taken largely for the purpose of supplying members with agricultural requisites. 

O. Is the kind of thing I was describing — purchase by the society of yarn for its 
members, if the society was registered for that purpo.se — discouraged ?^ — A. Not at all. 
We are most anxious to encourage such societies. 

Q. But there is not much popular demand for it? — A. No. 

Q. Why? Becau.se they get their yam fairly cheap otherwise? — A. What happens 
is that the sale of yarn is in the hands of the bigger weavers in every place. That has 
been our great difficulty. It is easy enough to get the ordinary ryot out of the sowcar’s 
hands, but where there is a big weaver belonging to the caste, who manages the whole of 
the sale of yarn, it is very difficult to get the small weaver out of his hands. 

Q. Do you think such a position, which is common all over India, viz. these 
weavers indebted to large Chetties; they buy their yarn from him. sell their cloth to him 
and borrow from him to live on — do you think that is a desirable state of things from 
tlie weaver's point of view ? — A. Not at all. 

Q. Do you think it interferes considerably with the hand-weaving trade? A. Very 

much, rnfortunately we are not able to bring it home to them. 

Q. Is there what I call a free market, for the cloth these weavers produce; can the 
man sell it for a fair price as soon as he has made it, or has he to wait for time and 
season, and go and look for customers? — A. Their production is limited by the prospects 
of .sale; if they are poor people, they cannot find a demand. 

Q. There is no free market then ? — A. Not generally. 

T). The evidence from certain other places rather gave me the idea that when there 

was a free market, the co-operative industrial .societies succeeded? A. I think that ’s 

exactly the case. I saw a very good example of it in Pudukkottai State near Trichino- 
poly. They have a co-operative society which manufactures silk cloths and the weavers 
are getting on very well because they have a certain market. They are able to sell their 
produce at once in the neighbouring villages. 
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Q. We found that the ordinary country potters' societj- was succeeding 'r — *1. I 
should think that that was the case. If we have a certain market, we should certainly 
be able to plant more co-operative weaving societies. 

Q. Do you think that there is scope tor societies of the credit type to help small 
industries in towns' — d.. I think our existing town hanks do help the weavers to a 
large extent. We have trom 20 to 100 weavers belonging to each one of our town banks 
who are helped by them^ 

Q. And they got loans on the Schultze-Delitsch piiiiciple producing one or more 
securities? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that by improving the financial position of the weaver it would 
put him in a position to cut. loose from the Chetties? — A. It does. He borrows only for 
the purpose of getting away from his own sowcar. We are trying to extend that system. 

Q. You have got some fishery co-operative societies which, I understand, have been 
successful? — A. They' are successful. They raise much of their share capital themselves. 

Without that, it would be difficult for them to get on. 

Q. Whom are they organised by? The fishery' experfs? — A. Between us and the 
Fishery' Department. Xowaday's we prefer to follow their lead. Thev tell us where to 
work. 

Q. When you are dealing with industrial experts generally, do you let them do the 
propaganda and bring up societies for y'ou to register? — A. I would ask them to advise 
me bv going to a place and seeing what kind of work could be done there. When they 
have told me that, I send my own organisers to organise the society. 

Q. You would be in a position to refuse to register a society' which was proposed by 
an expert if you thought it was on bad lines from the co-operative point of view? — A. 

We very seldom do that. 

Q. There is nq risk of your being rushed info registering a society by some industrial 
expert who knew nothing about co-opeiation ? — A. Not at all. The law gives me 
sufficient power to deal with applications. 

Q. Are any other experts tem])ted to take their share in the organisation of co- 
operative societies? — A. I don't think they' have organised .societies. They have helped 
me with advice occasionally. 

Q. They have not been able to produce anv process which, to be carried out properly 
requires a co-operative society? — A. I think the Agricultural Department has done that. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malainya. — Q. Tlou say that the amount of money' advanced 
for the purchase of raw materials was under Es. 24,000 in non-agricultural and under 
Es. 47,000 in agricultural societies for the year 1915-16. Is that the largest figure that 
has been reached in this presidency as y'et? — A. I don’t think the figures in pievious 
years very' much exceeded these figures. I must say also that there is some uncertainty' 
about these returns. The purposes for which loans are advanced are classified mostly by 
the societies themselves. The auditor has opportunity of looking into the matter, but he 
very seldom corrects things like that. 

Q. For how many years lias this department been at work now? — A. From the 
introduction of the Act, 1904. 

Q. Does not y'our progress compare rather unfavourably' with the jirogress of 
societies in some of the other provinces? — A. I don’t know what is meant by “ pro- 
gress ”. Numerically we are not very far behind other provinces. We have reached 
2,000 societies now, the largest figure in India is 3,600-. 

Q. And the amount of capital employed by them? — A. We have a very large capital. 

What I quoted above in my written evidence is only the amount lent for the purchase of 
raw materials for industries. Our working capital for all the societies is nearlv 80 
lakhs at present. 

Q. Is that largely lent for agricultural jmiposes? — A. Yes, very largely; also for 
purposes of dwellers in towns, but mostly' for agricultural purjmses. 

Q. And the total number of y'our societies is over 2,000? — A. Just 2,000, and of 
those, 1,800 or even more would be agricultural societies. 

Q. For what ])urposes generally' S])eaking are these loans taken by agriculturists? — 

A. They are taken for the improvement of land, digging of wells, purchase of cattle, 
purchase of seed and manure, purchase of food and domestic expenses, including tliose 
of education, marriage and other ceremonies, etc. 

Q. Do they require these loans also to retain their produce for l)etter ])ric€s? A. 

Sometimes no douljf when they' take loans for ])avment of sirkar kist it means that they 
want to save their produce until they can sell it to advantage. That is becoming very 
general wherever there are co-operative societies. Where there are co-operative societies, 
there is practically' no coercive process by Government for recovery of revenue. 

Q. And not much of borrowing from village sowcars? — A. T7o, thev prefer to o-o to 
the societies. ‘ 

Q. What is the interest which y'ou generally charge? — A. 9f per cent, i.e., IJ pie 
per rupee per mensem. ' ‘ >■■< 21 ' 

Q. What interest do you pay on deposits? — A. In town 6 per cent, in villages they 
may go up to 7 per cent. Members’ deposits are encouraged more than non-members. ' 

18 -a 
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Q. Is it not even 9 per cent a little too high for these agriculturists?— 4. Nine per 
cent is about the lowest rate prevailing in the market. The general rate is 12 per c^t. 

Q Considering that you get monev at 6 per cent or 7 per cent, is it not possih e o 
lend it out on easier terms?— 4. We have to build up a reserve, and there are the 
expenses of the societv. Our margin in this province is less than in any other province. 

Q. Are new improvements in scientific agriculture being introduced to any extent in 
this presidency? — 4. Yes, demonstrative experiments are freely exhibited among the 
people. There are special agencies employed by the Agricultural Department for propa- 
gating information regarding new improvements. • j 

Q- Are there any agricultural exhibitions? — 4. Last year we had one in Madras, 
and we have local exhibitions occasionally. There are certain districts where there are 


standing exhibitions held every year. . . j- . ■ to a 

Q. What is the state of education among these agriculturists in your district f— A 
My experience has been tliat, with veiy few exceptions, in almost all agricultural 
societies. I am able to get at least one or two persons who are able to read and write and 
keep accounts. The number of societies where we cannot get people locally to keep 
accounts is verv small. I cannot sav, however, that education is common among mem- 


Q. And their standard of education is rather poor? — 4. Yes. • x 

Q. Do you notice any tendencv among these members of co-operative, societies to 
organise schools for the education of their children?— 4. Wherever they are well in- 
formed in co-operative principles, their first care is to organise village schools. 

Q. Have you had many instances like this? — 4. Quite. I have on hand several 
applications from societies for help in managing schools and getting teachers , applica- 
tions to be forwarded bv me to the authorities. 

Q. What would be the total number for last year?— 4. I don’t say there is a general 

desire, but it is growing. , . j o 4 tx • * 

Q. Thev are not vet limiting membership to men who are educated — A. It is not 
possible. In fact, I have supplied thumb impression appliances to every society, because 
in every agricultural society the majority of members are illiterate. 

Q. What is' the system for promoting knowledge of co-operative principles; have you 
got inspectors going round? — 4. Every grade of officer has to do it in turn, from the 
Eegistrar downwards. It is included in his work, and he has to report upon it. 

Q. Do you publish leaflets and pamphlets?— 4. Yes, besides, we have a standing 
bulletin of c'o-operation, edited by one of our societies^ 

Q. Does it confine itself to giving information about the working of the societies in 
the presidency, or in other provinces too? — .4. It is quite encycloptedic in that sense 
and includes information about co-operation everywhere in the world. 

Q. Are there many societies organised for the purpose of co-operative purchase of 
article.s of domestic use? — 4. I'es, distributive societies. We have just now about 20 


perhap-s. 

Q. Are there any special efforts made to draw the attention of the members of the 
society to the advantages which they would derive by working on these lines? — 4. Yes, 
we tell them whenever we can by leaflets and personal instruction of the saving to be 
effected bv distributive societies, and all that. 

Q. Have they also begun to organise for co-operation for the purpose of selling their 
products? — 4. To a very small extent. A beginning has been made by the Agricultural 
Department with regard to cotton. We are trying to increase the number of societies 
slowly but steadily. 

Q. About the disposal of their manufactures, are any efforts being made? — 4. By 
industrial societies where they exist. They have to find means to sell their products in 
ccmnion. 

Q. Are they starting agencies under the co-operative societies? — 4. They are not 
sufficiently extensive to do that at present, but no doubt they will do it in course of time. 

Q. You don’t seem to be satisfied with the amount of progress that is being made in 
spreading the knowledge of co-operative principles among the people? — 4. One in my 
position is seldom satisfied. 

Q. You think there is immense room for extending the activities of the co-operative 
societies? — 4. I think so, 

Q. And you think that much more can be done for lifting up the people through co- 
operative principles than otherwise? — 4, Yes, that is my conviction. 

Q. You suggest here that it will probably be a long time before there is any consider- 
able change in the proportion the working capital which is devoted to the assistance of 
industries. Why do you think it will be a long time; are there any special obstacles? — 4. 
I think that in this presidency we began with turning the attention of the financing banks 
to agricultural societies, and we got them to advance money on the particular under- 
standing that so much security would be forthcoming in each society. That was the 
case for a long while, for 7 or 8 years, before we thought of any other kind of society. 
That is a very profitable kind of business for central banks ; consequently, when we began 
TO put before them industrial projects like weaving societies, where practically there 
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were no immovable assets, and tbey were called upon to advance money perhaps, five to 
ten times the share capital, the central banks declined to take up such business. They 
said, “We are accustomed to lend money upon assets equivalent to seven to ten times 
the money advanced by us.” If an agricultural society can produce a schedule of pro- 
perty worth Rs. 20,000, the Central bank would lend to it not more than two to three 
thousand rupees. In the ease of industrial societies, supposing with much difficulty it 
got together a share capital of two or three thousand rupees, that would mean 200 
members subscribing Es. 10 each, and they would want seven or eight thousand rupees 
more to start their business. No central bank would lend money for that. At the most 
they would lend money to the extent of the paid-up share capital of the society. That 
has been our difiiculty. 

Q. Is it your opinion that in order to finance these enterprises, a new kind of bank 
should be started with more capital, that it can lend on, so to say, not merely the 
credit of the share capital subscribed, but on the joint and collective responsibility of 
the shareholders? — A. I think at any rate the old' central banks should begin to 
advance money on new principles, on the security of buildings, machinery, looms, etc. 

Q. In the case particularly of these weavers, the cottage industries, the weaving 
industries, would j'ou recommend that more liberal systems of financial help should be 
organised ? — A . I have preached this principle systematically, but without success. 

Q. At present you feel that situated as you are, you are not free to advance money 
on a more liberal scale? — A. I cannot get the central banks to advance money on a more 
liberal scale. 

Q. But if banks were started with the definite object of affording more liberal help, 
these cottage industries would be largely benefited ?~A . Take the central banks, I think 
they could do that better, and if they took up a small propoifion of business on less 
security, they would not be endangering their own business ; they would be much better 
off than a new bank that did business exclusively with societies of this kind. 

Q. What is it that stands in the way of these existing banks? — A. They have to be 
educated as well as other societies. They say now that there is a certain amount of 
risk, and their shareholders do not want to face the risk. 

Q. Do you think the Government could do anything to encourage them in that direc- 
tion? — A. I do not know. I would rather leave it to the banks themselves. Government 
might do something indirectly by recognising the necessity for encouraging industries, 
but directly, unless by advancing money at a low rate of interest, I don’t see what they 
could do. 

Q. Do you think if Government advanced money on a low interest to these banks 
that would help in the direction you suggest? — A. It might, but I don’t see why the 
banks themselves should not take up that' business, if it is worth their while to do so. 

Q. 1 want to know how they are to be persuaded. I agree with you in what is 
desirable, but how is it to be brought about? — A. It is a question of time and persuasion. 

Q. Is it an understanding of that kind that you refer to when vou say that “ there 
should be a definite understanding as to the principle on which such societies should be 
financed by central co-operative banks ”? — A. Yes. 

Q. So far as your knowledge goes, is the weaving industry flourishing, or is it in any 
way suffering from the competition of mill-made goods? — A.‘ I should think it is suffer- 
ing in most places. 

Q. Do you think it shows signs of being able to maintain itself against this competi- 
tion? A. ^I don t think it is inaintaining itself against the competition. It is dragging 
«n. I don’t see signs of its being able to overcome the competition. 


Q. Is there anything that you can suggest in order to strengthen it to withstand that 
competition better? — A. I can only pggest the multiplication of societies for this 
purpose. I have no doubt that in this kind of industry, more co-operative societies would 
do a great deal of good. I am doubtful of co-operative societies for new industries but 
for weaving I have no doubt they would do a great deal of good. 

. 9' think that if there were more co-operative societies to help these weavers 
this industry would have a good future?— A. I am doing my utmost to get more societies 
into existence. ® 

Q. ^ the product of these cottage industries mostly absorbed within the presidency 
or exported outside to a large extent?— A. From some societies I know it is being 
exported to Singapore and the Malay States and Burma. There are some societies that 
buy cloth for that particular purpose. 

Q. The great bulk is absorbed within the presidency? A. Yes. 

Q. To what do you ascribe it to the fineness of manufacture? — A. It is the coarse- 
ness generally. 

durable^”"*' combine with it more durability ?— A. It is cheap in a way, and also 


Q* But IS there not a widespread feeling in favour of 
cloth _ in this presidency ?— A . I don’t think that there 
steadily patronises one kind of cloth. 


the indigenous manufactured 
is any class of people who 
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Q. (Jue witness told us tliat among the ladies there is a very strong feeling in favour 
of indigenous cloth r' — ^1. The cloth worn by tlie superior classes is not imported at all; 
the yarn is imported. 

it. You say that " the object ot industrial co-operative societies must be to familia- 
rise the poorer and middle cla'-ses with the advantages of indus'‘rial combination, and not 
to introduce industrial combination itself on a large scale for the development of the 
countty as a whole? — J. I mean^, that it is not possible for us to work the two together, 
viz., the introduction of a new industry and the organisation of societies for the purpose 
of canying on that industry. One of these must go first and I prefer that the introduc- 
riou of industries should be done by another department : then I would step in and tell 
the people that it is an advantage to them to take up this new industry and apply co- 
operative principles to it. 

Q. Which department should precede? — ,4. We have the Industry Department, 
who are engaged in propagating new ideas. 

Q. Are you not, as Regi.strar of Co-operative Societies, more in touch with the 
industrial ])eople who deal in cotiage industries? — A. With the people themselves, yes, 
but for any new industry- there is a great deal more required in order to make an efiective 
business combination. We want the jirinciples of scientific processes and the new im- 
provements to be taught to the people. I have not the material for that. 

Q. AYu refer to the technical side; that should be given by the Industrial Depart- 
ment, and the co-operative portion of it would be workecl up by your society? — A. Yes. 
There should also be something to encourage people in regard to industries. If you don’t 
persuade the people that there is some money to be made by this new industry, all my 
effoits would be thrown away. 

Q. What would you suggest in the way of what you think ought to be done riith 
reference to your last statement? — .4. I think model industries would be very good. I 
was in fact thinking of organizing a society to do fish-cannino' because a Government 
department has been doing that for some time. They are doing soaps now. Possibly 
by and by I shall have soap societies. 

Q. Are any lessons relating to co-operation put in the vernacular text-books which 
are in v.'-e in our schools here? — .4. There may be. but I am not aware of anything being 
done, but the idea has often been presented bo the Education Department, I think in 
one or two books on civics they have one or two chap'^ers on (o-operation. 

Q. Do you think it would be desirable to introduce such lessons in the primary 
schools? — -4. The question has been much debated, and I prefer not to express any 
definite opinion until the people or some committee or some school book socieA’ exj)resse'd 
a desire to include .such lessons. AVe have admirable material at our disposal'. 

Q. AVould that not be the best way of having co-operative principles inculcated, to 
introduce it into vernacular text-books in primary schools? — .4. From one point it may 
be, but from another it is said that co-operation is a business relating to money, and it is 
too early to introduce it into elementary schools. A’ou mav introduce moral ideas but 
no moie. ■ ’ 


idea 


is inseparable from the co-operative movement? — ^.4. In 
we are rather iu'^isting upon the doing of business on co- 0 ]ierative 


Q. But the moral 
practical pro-paganda 
lines. 

Q. But you need character at the botton of all business?— .4. We do insist upon it 
but unless we taught methods of business, we sfiould be teaching co-operative pri^iples 
only by insisting on tlie moral side. ^ ^ 

Q. AVould you not leave the business side to a later stage of a bov’s education if in 
the loginning you inculcated the principles of it? — .4. It is'quite possible to do it. 

Q. Do you think it would be advantageous; it would help you to spread ideas of co- 
operation among the people generally: won’t it?— .4, I would advocate perhaps the 
introduction of lessons on co-operation into .schools at a later stage. 

Sir F. //. .yewarf. Q. You refer to the “ enormous expansion of the co-operative 
credit movement in this presidency which has done comparativelv little for the promo 
tion ot industrms.” In the same paragraph you comment on' the small amount of 
advances? — A. For industrial purposes only. 

Q. And for agricultural purposes ton it is quite small comparativelv ?— A . Only the 
amount advanced for the purchase of raw materials. 

Q. To what do you ascribe that; is that due to want of knowledge of the facilities 
that can be obtained? — A. I should think so. 

Q. What steps do you think should be taken in this matter? I understood from 
your answer to Mr. Low that you did attract an active market?— A Oh ves- we 
stimulate the people, speak to them of the advantages, etc. ' ’ ’ 

Q. You work closely in touch with the Director of Industries?— A. Not very closelv 
at present because of the small number of industrial societies. Whenever I have a chance 
1 consult the Director. 

Q. Who would come first; would you form your society first mri + u- j 

say “ Please help this industry^ if you can,” or would to t I.'^rd^ne 

both wavs. The other day some people came to me from Nellore to start a mannm ma2 
ciety . I told them Draw up your by-laws and I wiU ask the Di^LTor of 


facturing society 
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Indiistiies to advise me and you.” Or he may ask me to study a particular field ci 
work, and introduce a co-operative society there. 

Q. You refer in your second paragraph to three societies which have been registered, 
and you refer later on to co-operative societies for fish-curing on the West Coast. Are 
there many of those f — A. We have among the fishermen on the West Coast about half a 
dozen societies, and the movement is spreading. They have been registered because the 
Pisheries Department is working actively among them. 

Q. Do they concern themselves with marketing at allf — A. .Just now we have forined 
them on the credit principle, but we are trying to introduce industrial co-operation 
among them. I have just visited Tellicherry for the puipose of organising a fish curing 
society. 

Q. Are your co-operative societies ousting the sowcar to any marked extent f — A. 
Yes, whenever we have a large society in any of the villages, say, about 100 members, 
the sowcar has no room for bis operations. 

Q. He has been charging as much as he can get; perhaps, an anna on the rupee per 
month or more, and you are lending money at per centy — A. Yes. We don’t as in other 
piovinces, insist upon members of our society dealing exclusively with the society ; we 
leave it to the operation of the society itself ; as it expands, it draws in the members 
and keeps them out of the sowcar’s hands, and gradually they convert the sowcar’s debt 
into the society’s debt and they bring in friends and neighbours into the society. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy C uirimbhoy. — Q. Have you got any central co-operative 
bank like that in Bombay* f — A. We have a central co-operative bank here, and it is 
going to be made a central bank for the whole of the province. 

Q. Are the debentures guaranteed by Government-' — A. They* are not and v-ill not 
be. There is no idea of guaranteeinff them. 

Q, Do you think a bank like that in Bombay would be Ufeeliil Jiere, with a Lie. vein- 
ment guarantee? — A. Yes. 

Q. How many central banks have you got here? — A. I have twelve central hanks in 
the presidency. 

Q. What is the capital of the largest bank? — A. The share capital of the largest 
bank is Es. 2 lakhs. 

Q. Do these banks lend money- on y*our recommendation? — A. Mostly; under their 
by-laws, they have to lend such money on the Eegistrar’s recommendation. The law 
requires that. They use to the fullest extent the knowledge of the Eegistrar to ascertain 
the solvency of the society to whom they have to lend the money. 

Q. Aou say generally they keep a very large margin on the secuiitv side? — .1. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any unions? — A. We have got many- unions, 81) already, and 
expect to bring in a very much larger number before long. The idea is to get every 
society in the presidency into a union of some kind as in Burma. 

Q. Do they pay their arrears well? — A. There is the same complaint all over. We 
have a certain amount of arrears. Our town societies are very much better: thev pay- 
arrears much better. 

Q. Do these banks give loans for long or short periods? — A. They give loans for ten 
years to agricultural societies; it is more nearly 12 than 10. They- don’t exact any 
repayment of instalments for the first two years, and then they are satisfied if one-tentii 
is paid every year; if not, they may claim i)ay'ment of the whole. 

Q. Do you think that these banks are rather shy* of giving monev foi- industrial 
societies ?— A . .So they are. 

Q. Don t y-ou think they* have no experience of the thing and wrongly suppose that if 
they gave money on looms, they will not realise their money? — .1. It is from want of 
experience. 

Q. Don’t y-ou think that if you have industrial banks with a Board of Industries and 
Director, who recommended certain indiistiies which are actuallv started under their 

recommendation, then these banks will be able to lend money ' better? A. I doubt 

whether more capital will be forthcoming into such a bank without Government o-uaran- 
tee. If there is Government guarantee, I dare say we shall get money quite easih^. 

Q. If there is a central industrial bank, with Government guarantee, and if thev 
lent under the recommendation of the Board of Industries, then could the indiistrie's 
thrive? — -4. I would like to make one observation, that is, that a co-operative industrial 
society offers a special kind of security, and I should think that the ordinary central hank 
should be quite prepared to lend on the special security of a co-operative industrial 
society, though it is not like the security of an agricultural co-operative society ; therefore 
though I have not thought it neces^ry to suggest a special organisation for that iniriiose, 
I still think that it should be possible to find all the monev from a big- industrial bank. 

Q. They are all labouring men; how are thev to get recommendations, from uhat 
persons?— A. Just as they are consulting the Eegistrar now, they would con-iilt an 
industrial expert. I do not think the co-operative industrial business by itself would be 
sufficiently large to engage the capital of large industrial banks, but if you had indus- 
tiial banks sj>ecially foi the encouragement of large industries, co-opei*ative industrial 
societies could take advantage of such a bank. 
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Witness No. 214. 

Me. H. T. Walters, Chief Inspector of Factories, Madras Presidency. 

Written Evidence. 

Eor the development of industries in India there are many complicated problems 
requiring solution and among them may be mentioned : — 

(a) aversion of educated men to industrial concerns ; 

(h) want of a co-operative .spirit and confidence among Indians generally; the 
apparent capital which could be launched for the development of industries, is bari'ed 
in consequence ; 

(c) lack of knowledge and want of initiative together with a strong attachment 
to traditional modes which oftentimes lead them into a narrow groove ; and 

(d) desire to secure very large profits with little or no care for the proper mainte- 
nance of machinery and works. 

The establishment of an Imperial Eesearch Institute properly equipped with the 
best available experts, may be advantageous to the develojiment of industries. The 
services of such experts may, after Government has satisfied itself as to the success of 
projects introduced, be lent to any firms or companies requiring advice, and if circum- 
stances demand, financial aid may be given by Government, subject of course, to i'^s 
control. The industrial side of the research institute should be in a position to give 
the best practical advice to private enterprises; and its trade experts be able to analyse 
business problems and at the same time determine their chances of success. Should 
the industries in India expand to such an extent as to require further .stimulus, then, 

* the experts connected with the department suggested, may be sent abroad to study 
conditions and needs of industries and trades, so that they will be in a position to give 
advice as to the nece.'sity or otherwise of extending or further developing any industry 
requiring such aid. 

The sirggestion given above to establish a research institute should, in no way, bar 
the Local Governments from maintaining their present staff of experts, so as to enable 
them to pioneer any industry which would be beneficial to the provinces, 

Bkilled The value of skilled labour is not in any manner appreciated to the extent deserved, 
with the result that it is scarce; and to induce more highly technical skilled labourers, 
the curriculum of studies should be revised in such a way that students should be able 
to spend a part of their course in technical, scientific and industrial studies combined 
with workshop training. 

Technical training and general education should commence at the elementary 
stage. The courses of education should be so revised as to suit the elementary, high 
school and college stages. Municipal, Public Works Workshops, Local Fund Work- 
shops and Government-aided technical institutions might be utilised for the purpose 
of imparting practical knowledge to the students. 

For the better training of apprentices employed in mechanical engineering works, 
etc., night schools should be opened in convenient centres where large industrial con- 
cerns are established, for the purpose of teaching technical subjects, instead of leaving 
such apprentices to gain the shadow for the substance. 

Unless the fundamental principles connected with industries are inculcated into 
the minds of youths at the most impressionable period of their lives and a love for an 
industrial profession created in them, industries must continue to suffer. 

It is, however, somewhat hopeless even to attempt to induce youths to undergo a 
course of technical training with the view of entering industrial concerns unless abilities 
are more generally recognised than the case now is, as it is very noticeable how indus- 
tries are at the present time handicapped, owing to the reluctance of employers to utilise 
highly skilled labour or to adopt scientific methods. This disabilitv could be removed 
by direct Government intervention or by non-official advice and support; and the 
employment of more highly educated and better paid skilled labour would ensure a 
better outturn and quality of work with increased profits. 

Although the law in this province does not require any qualification foi an engineer 
in charge of prime movers owned by private owners, it is necessary that a uniform 
qualification should be made compulsory throughout India for the purpose of safe, 
efficient r nd T)icfitablo working. 

There appears to be a considerable increase in the last few years in the quantity of 
groundnuts exported from this country. This requires investigation with a view to 
developing the industry of extracting and refining the oil. There are already many 
crude oil presses for extracting oil and fat from various seeds, but the operation, as 
far as can be judged, requires proper technical advice in regard to machinery and 
manufacture. For the want of such advice one large mill had to close down. 


Oral Evidence, 24th .Ianuary 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. What are the principal difficulties with regard to factory 
labour in this part of the country ?--4. I believe the greatest difficulty is to get labour 
at times when the agricultural work is busy. ° 
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Q. That is a greater difficulty here perhaps than in Bengal even? — ui. Yes. In the 
Madras Presidency also that seems to be one difficulty in rice mills and some other 
factories. 

Q. How is labour recruited? Is it recruited by contract or through sirdars? — 
A. Some ot it by contract and some permanent, but more on contract than permanent. 

Q. Is there direct employment of labour by the employers? — Y. YYs. Take the 
rice mills for instance. There is a permanent staff that would consist of the engine 
driver, firemen, fit+ers, clerks, watchmen and maistries. All the other people would be 
contract coolies, that is to say, they would be employed very indiscriminately. There is 
no permanent employment, one may say, for the regular masses in this presidency. That 
is, of course, in regard to rice mills. In textile factories it is dilferent. The employ- 
ment there is permanent and I do not think that in any textile factory there is much 
difficulty in obtaining labour. 

Q. 1 understood yesterday from one of the largest emploj-ers of labour here that 
perhaps five hundred of his hands go out every month — they are always going cut and 
comino- in? — A. I think you may safely say that ten per cent of the employes are absent 
e;uli month. Whether it is due" to drink or to other things I could not say, because I 
do not see them for myself and therefore I am not in a position to give an opinion. 
But I do know that there is at present ten per cent absent each mouth. 

Q. Is that class improving in your opinion? — A. Yes. I think they have made a 
very rapid stride in the last five or six years. 

Q. Is it owing to better conditions of labour or better pay or better treatment 
generally? — -A. I think in regard to textile factories it might apply, but not so in the 
case of "others. One of the greatest difficulties in this presidency is the grade system. 
Under that system when a man gets to the maximum of his grade he cannot get more until 
some one dies. It is not so in all factories, but to some of the larger ones it does apply. 

Q. Can you explain that in a little more detail? — A. That is to say, the greater the 
pay the less number there are in the grade. There are so many grades, first grade, second 
grade and third grade. A fitter who is in the third grade may be equal to the one in 
the first grade, and yet he cannot get more pay. 

Q. Who grade's them? — A. They are graded according to the conditions under 
which they are employed. 

Q. And not by the mill or factory? — A. The factory has got so many gjade.s. Take 
the fitters department. There are first class fitters, second class fitters and third class 
fitters. The pay perhaps to one would be eight annas, the next may get twelve annas 
and the third may get a little more — a matter of one rupee. 

Hon’hle Sir- R. N. Moohevjee. — Q. That class is on account of the merit of the work. 
There is no official rule that he should be in the first grade ? — d . It is left to the 
option of the man. AYhen persons apply for employment they go into the grade that ia 
open. The first grade is for the best men. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Suppose there is a verj* good man who comes along and says 
“Unless you put me in the first grade, I would not come ”? — A. That man takes the 
third grade when there is no first grade open. You find the same thing applies in 
Government service. 

Q. There are so many entertained in each grade and even if there is a good man 
coming along and there is no vacancy in the first grade, they do not take him. Whn 
lays down the numbers for each grade? — A. I could not say who is responsible for laying 
d(!wn the number that should he put in a certain grade, but in a grade there are so 
many. The shop number is so many and that is divided into so many grades and so 
many are allotted to each grade. 

Q. I understand that very well applies to fitters, but does it apply to weavers and 
spinners also? — A. The conditions of work and the quality of work would be practicallv 
the same all round. 

Q. It does not apply to weavers ? — A . I leave textiles out of the question. 

Sir F . H. Stewart. — Q. Y"ou recommend night schools in convenient centres where 
large industrial concerns are established for tbe^purpose of teaching technical subjects. 
Would you give instruction in the vernaculars or in English? — A. Instruction can l)e 
given bo+h in the vernacular and in English, because in ^ome of the very large factories 
there is a large number of only Indian employes and there is a fairlv large*^number of 
Indians that know the English language. 

Q. How long have you been the Chief Inspector of Factories? — A. Ever since the 
appointment was created, since 1912. I was Special In.spector of Factories and Senior 
Inspector, Steam Boilers and Prime Movers for the City of Madras for about 18 years. 

Hon’hic Sir Fazulhho^ Cm-rimhhoy. — Q. Y'ou say, “ The industrial side of the 
research institute should be in a position to give the best practical advice to private 
enterprises and its trade experts be able to analyse business problems and at the same 
time determine their chances of success”. Don’t you think that this is the work of 
the Director of Industries and the Board of Industries more than that of the research 
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institute, as legards advising people to what industries they should apply themselves? — 
-4. I do not think that it is possible for the Director of Industries to take up everything 
in that <'onneetion. 

Q. Research work ought to be separate from giving advice to the individual ?— A . 
Yes, as reganls private advice only. 

Hon'ble Sir li. .V, Mooherjee. — Q. Your duty is to go and inspect the machinery? — 
-1. 1 inspect the factories from the sanitary standpoint as well as of the safety of the 
machinery. 

(i. You have nothing to do with the business part of the factory?- — A. No. 

Q. On wliat authoiity do you say then, that “ Aversion of educated men to indus- 
trial concerns, the want of a co-operative spirit and confidence among Indians generally ” 
are some of the complicated problems requiring solution? — A. I give you fhose parti- 
culars trom the experience that I have gained during the many years I have remained 
in this presidency. 

Q. It is mere liearsay ? — A. Not altogether hearsay, but from what I have noticed. 
Having been Inspector of Steam Boilers I was brought in contact with the general 
conditions. 

Q. No business man allows an Inspector of Factories to meddle with the business 
part of liis factory? — A. I have come in contact with a large number of managers who 
have told me their experience. 

Q. You remember that in the questions list it is specially stated that you ought to 
answer only those in which you have had actual experience? You say, “ The rmlue of 
skilh'd labour is not in any manner appreciated to the extent deserved.” What do you 
mean l.y that? — A. Tiiere are no openings for them that one would expect to see 
when they become competent. I say that competent men are not appreciated and 
there are not a good number of competent men that should be in the presidency for 
carrying on works. 


Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. What is the average rate of wages here in the textile mills? — 
A. In textile factories, anything between eight and twelve annas for weavers and 
spinners. 

Q. How does the cooly labour run? — A. It runs to about, six annas a day in Madras. 

Q. And outside the presidency town? — A. It is varied. In the agricultural season 
men coolies would each get five annas a day and women coolies each about 2^ annas, but 
in the factories they would get four annas and two annas, respectively. 

Q. How much does a fitter get? — A. That is a very varying quantity. They get 
anything from Es. 30 to 50 a month, and sometimes, of course, less. But there are so 
many grades of fitters in the presidency. 

Q. You are in favour of the system of engineer certificates? — A. Yes. 

(>. You do not have it in this presidency.^ — .1. No. 

Q. And you do not have it in Bengal?— A. I think not. 

Q. But it exists in other provinces ?— A. Yes, in the Central Provinces, the Punjab, 
Bombay and the United Provinces. 

(L You think that for the jiurpose of isafe, efficient and profitable working, engineers 
certificate is required?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that a non-certificated engineer’s work here is less efficient than 
that of a certificated engineer’s?— A. I think that if we had certificated engineers, better 
results would accrue from the employment of better trained men. ’ 

Q. There are certificated engineers in tp© big factories? — A. That is in better 
regulated factories. 

Q. The other factories do not employ certificated men? Are any of the non-certifi- 
cated men of really high qualifications? — A. Some of them are reallv very good 
practical men. ■■ ° 

Q. The majority of them are not? — A. No. 

Q. But they are equal to third class engineer certificated men in other provinces? A 

I dare say that many of them will not be equal to third class certificated engineers' 
Many of the managers of the factories, such as rice mills, have no industrial training 
and employ uncertified engineers and are quite satisfied so long as they keen the 
niachineiy going irresjiective of what it would cost to work the factories to the advantage 
of the consumer liy certified engineers. I think that the system of examination of 
engineers and granting certificates would be beneficial to the presidency and it would 
make far more efficient work and would create openings for better trained men 

Q- It largely turns on the question of third class engineers? A. Yes 

tt. lYliat is your opinion about the education of factory children A My views 
are that it is wrong to make a child of nine year~ work from 6 a.m. to 12 noon ahd then 
give that child three or four hours education after that. I think the strain will be 
too great upon the children, especially the children that we have here They are none 
too strong. 

Q Are you in favour of splitting the shift system or simply of reducing the num- 
ber of liours?— A. The number of hours that they work is quite all right, that is six 
hours, provided they do not do anything more after that. 
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Q. Suppose it was decided to educate factory cliildreu, would you reduce the hours 
to three or would you have a split system of three hours shittsl" — ^4. I would keep out 
children from) factories till the age of fourteen . 

Q. Are there any children, as a matter of fact, in any of these tactories under 
fourteen attending school r* — A. A veiy large number, h'or those in the Carnatic and 
Buckingham Mills, the conditions for educating them and employing them are very- 
good, but I do not think it would be possible to get conditions similar to those that are 
provided in those mills in any other mills in the pierihency. The children are working- 
six hours in those mills and the surroundings are so tavourable that they are really 
better than they are at iheir own hornet and the strain on tlie children is less. They 
are cflucating thein for three houis and tlie rest ot the -^ime is devoted to gardening- 
work and play. 


Witness No 215. 

Me. C. a. Ixnes, I.C.vS., Director of Industrie-^ , Madras. 

Weitten Evidence. 

I have not had time to deal properly with the questions asked by the Commission 
nor, since I have only just taken over the department, is my opinion of much value. But 
I append a few fragmentary notes on some of the questions. It will be understood 
that the opinions exjiressed are purely personal and provisional. 

In regard to this question the experience of the Travancore Government with Financial aid 
the Travanco'e Paper Mills Company may be of interest to the Commission. This 
company was floated in 1887 with a capital of Es. 3 lakhs raised by 600 shares of Es. 500 
each. The Travancore Government took 50 shares in the company and also guaranteed 
to pay interest at 4 per cent to the shareholders for 15 years. It was stipulated that if 
the company ceased to work for one year during the period of 15 years, the Government 
would be at liberty to cancel theii guarantee for the rest of the jieriod, but the share- 
holders refused to ratify this stipulation on the ground that it was not mentioned in 
the prospectus which had been issued with the approval of Government. One of the 
Directors was a Government Director, and all statements of interest, etc., were checked 
by him before lieing .submitted to Government. It was decided to establish the mill at 
a place called Punalur and to work it by water power. But the estimate of the capital 
expenditure was too low, and before the mill wa,-. leady for work, funds had been 
exhausted. In July 1889 therefoie Government advanced* a loan of Es. IJ- lakhs at 8 
per cent on the security of the property. T’he revi«ed estimate however again proved too 
low, and by Decembei 1889 out of a total capital of Es. 44 lakhs, Es. 4^ lakhs had been 
spent on the mill and the machinery, and Es. 25.000 on raw material. Xo money was 
available for the payment of labour,* and a further loan of Es. 25,000 on the same terms 
was obtained from Government. The mill did not be^in work till the 15th Xovember 
1890, and by September 30th 1891 had incurred a los-< of E«. 25,716 or, including interest. 

Es. 38.304. The company was again in difRculty for funds, and Government again 
advanced a loan of Es. 63,000. In the following year also Government came to the 
rescue of the company with a large order for paper as well as with another loan of 
Es, 20,000. But this amount did not suflice to meet the working expenses of the company, 
and yet another loan was apjilied for. By this time however the Government had had 
enough, the loan was refused, and the company ceased work in March 1893. A com- 
promise was arrived at with the shareholders in regard to the guaranteed interest for 
the rest of the 15 year period, and eventually Goveinment sued the company for the 
mortgage amount and interest. They bought in the property at the court sale, and later 
on sold it for Es. 32.005. The net loss incurred by the Travancore Government in the 
venture was Es. 5,08,6^2. These particulars were taken from a note published in 
the Travancore Gazette. 

The general question of tinancial aid by Government to industrial enterprises 
has been considered twice in recent year.s in iladras. The Industrial Conference refused 
to commit itself further than to say that money grant.s or subsidies for the assistance of 
new industries or indirstrial schemes might be given in special circumstances. But a 
Committee appointed in 1909 to consider the chemical industries of the Presidencv 
passed the following resolutions : — 

. • 1 - ‘ The Committee are aware that the recognition of tlip principle of direct or 
iiidnect subsidies, common in continental countries, is fraught with danger, and mav 
fail in its object of forwarding the industrial expansion of India, unless restricted in 
its application according to definite principle.s and hedged round with .ertain safe 
guard.'. 

“ The principles which the Committee would regard as indispensable are— 

.' (") <'hat the industry should be a pioneer one backed bv sufficient capital 
possessing adequate plant and under expert technical and scientific control ; 
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• (b) that the subsidy should be indirect and preferably bearing some relation 
‘ to outturn ; 

‘ (c) that the subsidy should be for a limited period only. 

And the safeguards they would suggest are — 

‘ [d) that subsidies should be given only to companies registered under the 
‘ Indian Companies Act and not to private individuals ; 

■ (e) that during the period of the subsidy no portion of the same should be paid 
‘ away in dividends ; 

‘ I /) that the accounts should be audited by Government agency or by an 
‘ auditor approved by Government. 

‘ I'rovided that these conditions are fulfilled, the grant of indirect subsidies is, 
• in the C'oniniittee’s opinion, likely to minimise the risk of failure and to demonstrate 
■ at the same time to the general public that those who incur a large expenditure in 
' industrial experiments are deserving of State encouragement and assistance.’ 

My own personal opinion on the general question of State aid to industries is as 
follov. s ; — In the first place it must be recognised that Madras is and probably must 
always be au essentially agricultural country. There is no coal in the Presidency; fuel 
is dear, and there is no possibility at present of cheap power. This being so, industries 
ale naturally lew and tar between, and the prospect of conveiting the Presidency into 
an industrial country is not hopeful. It follows therefore that agriculture must be the 
chief care of the Madras Government. It follows also that a policy of dry- nursing, 
whether by financial assistance to 2 >tivate enterprise or by pioneering industries, is 
never likely to lead to much result in the held of industrial development. The most 
hopeful method of making any real impression on the situation would probably be to 
investigate every possibility in the way ot cheap power. Every possible hydro-electric 
scheme should of course be careful Iv investigated, and pos.sibly something should be 
done to experiment with the destructive distillation of wood spirit as proposed by 
Mr. Chatterton. Something has already been done in the way of popularizing oil 
engines. But liquid tuel is getting dealer and dearer, and the next step should be to 
demonstrate the advantages of gas suction engines burning waste fuel, such as paddy 
husks, gri uiiduut shells and the like. At any rate it must always be borne in mind that 
the Matlras Presidency can never become a leally industrial countrjr until the problem of 
cheap power has been solved. 


At the same time 1 do not mean to imply that Government should confine their 
attention solely to agriculture and to the question of power. On the contrary I believe 
that their policy should he one of watchfulness and that they should always be ready to 
give a iieliiiiig hand to well considered industrial enterprises and should, in certain 
circv.m.>;ances, pioneer industries. Un general grounds I think that a private firm or 
compan> , which is out to make money, provided that it has adequate capital at its com- 
mand and that it is managed by competent business men, is more likely to make a success 
of a nett- nulustry than a Government de 2 >artment. If then it is admitted that Government 
mat legit im-.iielt pii'iieer industries (and this, as far as I can judge, has always been the 
position ot the Government of Madras), equally it should be admitted that it may 
legitimately assist private firms ami compauies in establishing new industries. Prefer- 
ably (boveniment assistance should take the form of establishing laboratories where 
analyses of raw materials cau he eftected, ot providing facilities for preliminary researcli 
and evjic) iments, ot sujqiiying information in a convenient fonn regarding the raw 
mateiial available in the Goveiument forests and elsewhere, and of granting concession 
rate^ in rcsi cct of the fuel and timber required from the forests and so on. Also I am 
much Jii tuvuur ot Government, wheie it is possible, guaranteeing purchase subject to 
obviou.s stipulations regarding price and quality. But in special cases, M-hen Gov- 
ernment are satisfied that the money will not he thrown away, I am in favour of direct 
tinanci,,! aid The exact form ot aid must depend on the circumstances of each case 
I am mit in favour ot any system of guaranteeing dividends. Such a system must to 
some extent he demoralizing. Nor am I much in favour of Government providing any 
part (d the share capital of the comj.auy. I do not think that the public should be 
enticed into a company by being told that Government have invested the tax-payers’ 
money in it Further the .system would probably involve some measure of Government 
control and Government responsibility, which I think objectiontible. Government 
control should, in my opinion, be limited to insistence on proper auditing and in the 
case of companies, on the publication of pi-operlv audited accounts. The hire-purchase 
sysTem has been considered by Government in respect of oil-engines and pumps and 
definitelv rejected but I understand that the Government of Mysore have introduced 
rules under which loans may be granted — 

11) for the purchase and erection of industrial machinery 

(2) for the construction of mills, warehon.ses and othe; Mructures neeessarv for 

industrial operations: and necessary tor 

(3) for the provision of raw material, working canital anti arirli,- 

for the carrying on of industrial operations. ^ ^ ppliances required 
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11 experience shows that these rules work well in Myswe, I see no reason why 
they should not be adopted in Madras. Preferably I consider that the financial assistance 
should be given for some definite item ot expenditure. Perhaps I can best illustrate 
my meaning by a concrete case. The Madras Glass Company to which reference has 
been made in paragraph 35 of my preilminarj’ note* made an initial mistake in putting 
up an intermittent furnace, and there came a stage in its career uhen it was absolutely 
necessary for the continued existence of the company that additional capital should be 
raised and a continuous furnace erected. The .shareholders however declined to put up 
any more money, and the company went into liquidation. This is a case in which 
Government might, in my opinion, legitimately have intervened. Had Government 
come to the assistance of the company by advancing or providing the money necessary 
for the reconstruction of the new furnace, it is quite likely that the shareholders would 
have been encouraged to subsci-ibe the additional capital required for working expenses 
In that case the question would have been settled once and for all whether glass can 
be made profitably in the Presidency, and Government would have been saved the expense 
of the present experiments. I may say that the suggestion was not made to Government 
at the time. 

On the general question of whether Government should pioneer industries, I 
think that it must be admitted that the practical difficulties in the way of a Government 
department managing an industry on real commercial lines are very great, and I think 
that the policy of the department ought always to be to assist private enterprise rather than 
to eni ioach upon the field of private entei prise. My conception of the ideal Hirector of 
Industries is that of an officer who enjoys the confidence of the business world and is 
looked upon by them in the light of a friend at court, and who exists for the purpose 
of removing, as far as he is able, obstacles in the way of industrial development. But 
I doubt whether mere assistance to private enterprise will cover the whole field of 
industrial development for a long time to come. The ‘ competent business men ’ in the 
Presidency are mostly Europeans, and the majority of them seem to find trade and 
commerce sufficiently profitable to render it unnecessary for them to embark upon the 
more uncertain field of new industries. Indians are more enterprising and are conti- 
nually starting new industries in a small way. But most of these ventures seem to fail 
sooner or later, and as far as I can judge from the information on record in my office, 
bad management is often the cause of failure. Many applications for assistance to 
enterprises of this kind would doubtless be received by Government. Xo doubt they 
would be considered sympathetically, but in common prudence, I imagine. Government 
would be constrained to reject most of them. Xor would mere financial assistance be of 
much avail if bad management is the most frequent cause of the failure of Indian 
industrial ventures. It is not the Indian’s fault of course if he is not as a rule succe.ssful 
in his management of industries. f)n the contrary it would be amazing if he were. As 
I have already poirrted out. Madras is e.^sentially an agricultural courrtry. There are 
few operrings irr the indrrstrial line and few opporturrities for Indians to acquire industrial 
experience. Thus there is not much scope for technical edrrcation based on workshop 
experierrce, and not much iriclricenrerrt for the better class Indians to enter upon arr 
indirstrial career. In the circrrurstances it is not surprising that they are educated either 
for Gove'-rrrrrent service or for tlie learrted professions. 

I am inclined to thirrk therefore that should a suitable opportunity olfer itself. 
Government should not hesitate to start, pioneer industries. Public opinion is certainlv 
in favour of this course. It is true that it is difficult for Go^erlmlent to make a coui- 
moj'ical success of such ventures. Even Mr. Chatterton’s chrome tanning and alu- 
minium experiments were not successful from a ])urely commercial point of view, bnt 
he jirepaied the way for private enteijui.se and laid the foundation on which successful 
private ventures were subsequently built. Every effort however should be made to work 
such ventures commercially, though obviously they should he on as small a scale as possible 
and jjersonally I should like to make it- a rule that the accounts should be audited everv 
year by chaifered accountants. I should also prefer, though I would rrrake no hard and 
fast rrrle to this eifect, that Government shortld ta(dde something big such as the working 
up of oil seeds in this country into finished products, that they should he prepared to 
.spend money on the experiment and give it as good a chance of .success as possible bv 
importing experts from Europe or America to condirct it. M hen Govenrmcrrt should 
withdraw from the enterprise depends upon the circumstances of the case. In the case 
of a small enterprise like pencil making, obvronsly Government shnrrld withdraw as soon 
as the srrccess of the venture is so assured that a private conrjjarry is prepared to cany 
it orr. Brrt where the field is very large, as in the case of the oil seed referred to above, 
I do not see why Government should not continue its factory everr after private enter'])rise 
has entered the field as a training grorrrrd for apprentices. Of corrrse in this case it 
woirld be necessary to be careful not to undersell the private concerms. 

I think also that there is scope for useful demonstration factories. We have been 
advised that the handloom weaving industry in the Madras Presidency has a future 
before it provided that it is properly organized, and that the proper form' of organization 
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is the establishment of small hantUoom factories. As mentioned in paragraph 20 of the 
other note* numerous small factories of this kind have been started in recent years in the 
Presidency, but most of them have failed, one of the main causes of failure being the dis- 
like of the weavers themselve-' ol discipline and control. The Salem factory was an 
attempt to solve the problem, and it is unfortunate that Lord Morley’s orders left the 
Government no option but to close it down. But the weaving factory to be installed at 
the Madura Technical Institute affords another opportunity of dealing with the matter. 
It remains to be seen of course whether it will be possible to attract children of the 
weaver caste to the institute. If not however, there ought to be no dithculty in getting 
children of other castes, and in due cour.se the Institute ought to turn out a class of 
weavers accustomed to discipline and regular hours, and thus ought to pave the way for 
the establishment of small private factories. The weaving factory ought to be primarily 
a demonstration factory, but as far as possible it and all demonstration factories should 
be run on commercial lines and at it the question of preliminary processes should be 
studied. 


Q. 9. — The handloom weaving industry by the way is an example of an industry which- 
is hampered by the conditions under which it is financed. Most of the working weavers 
are paupers. They have no capital and no money to buy materials. Consequently they 
take advances at high rates of interest, either in the shape of yarn or money, from the 
cloth merchants or sowcars. Co-operative societies would seem to be the obvious remedy, 
but so far very little success has been achieved with them, and I believe that only one 
weavers' society exists in the Presidency. The explanation of this fact, I understand,, 
is the extremely backward condition, both moiallv and materially, of the weaver com- 
munity. Indeed there is a remark in one of the reports on record in my Department 
that the adults are hopeless, and that if we want to do any good, we must begin with 
the children. 

IT 27. — The Handbook of Commercial Information recently published by the Depart- 
ment of Industries is an attempt to give in as compact a form as possible an account 
of the chief agricultural and mineral resources of the Presidency. It would be of much 
assistance to me and probably to business men of this Presidency if similar handbooks 
were prepared for other provinces. I think also that a similar handbook dealing with- 
useful forest products would be very useful. A good deal of information regarding 
such products already exists in agricultural ledgers. Bulletins of the Imperial Institute, 
I’oiest Memoirs and similar jiroductions. But it is not in a convenient accessible form. 
I may mention that an assistant to the Commissioner of Foi’ests has just been appointed 
for the purpose of exploiting the forests of the Presidency. 

Q- dd- — The T ictoria Technical Institute, in Madras is doing useful work both in 
exhibiting the products of the art industries of South India and in effecting sales. Its 
sale-. I undet^taiid, amount to about Rs. 4.000 a yeai . 

A scheme for the development of the art industries of South India has just beem 
considered by a small committee presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Couchman. The aim 
of the Committee was to create some machinery tor the j)roduction and sale of art goods 
whi( h could be enlarged and extended to the devedopment of all classes of Indian art 
goods of which there is a prospect of obtaining regidar supplies and for which there is a 
market. They suggest that a lieginning shouhl be made with art furniture of which the 
sales by the institute are larger than the sales of any other class of goods. The Technical 
Institute has recently opened ii workshop for the manufacture of art furniture under 
the direction (d Mr. Hadaway of the School of Arts, and the srrggestion is that. Govern- 
ment should assist the institute to maintain a much larger uunrber of workmen in their 
worksho]). The question of the sale of the furniture so produced was also considered bv 
the Committee. They suggest that at first the attem])t .should be made to find a market 
in Madras itself for the furniture, partly by advertising in the principal hotels, and later 
oil perhaps l-.y arranging with some of the largei firms to sell the furniture on com- 
mission. At a later stage .again the idea is that a shop might be opened in Bombav or 
even London, but it is thought that it would be premature to incur expenditure in "this 
ilirection until it has been shown by actual experiment that arrangements can be made 
for regular production on an adequate scale. The whole scheme i.s now under considera- 
tion . 


Q 37.— I think that this suggestion is a very valuable one. The Sea Customs 
/eturus- are not of much use in this respect for thev merelv show the quantity and value 
of the store,^ imported on behalf of Government under large heads such as Hassware 
machinery and the like. If .abstracts of the actual indents could be published in the" 
Indian Trade lournal it would give Indian manufacturers a chance of tendering 

Q, 41,-The onH part of the Presidency which I know reallv well is Malabar 
ami heie tlie land policy of Government • fusing the expression in the sensrin 
which It IS u-ed ,n the question) undoubtedly checks industrial development in the wav 
of opmiing up the country for such products as rubber. The trouble is that it is extreme^v 
difficult to get a clear title. The ownership of land in remote parts of the district near 
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the ghats, where rubber can mostly suitably be grown, is nearly always in dispute 
between half a dozen janmies or landlords, the claims of all of whom are nearly always 
vague, and acceptance of a lease from one may involve litigation with the other five. 

"The difficulty can be got round by accepting a lease from one of the claimants and 
hurriedly proceeding to plant up as large an area as possible, in which case the planter 
• cannot be evicted unless the full value of his improvements is paid into court. But this 
course is not a satisfactory one, and I think that it is worth considering whether in 
such cases the land could not be taken up under the Land Acquisition Act, the compensa- 
tion paid into court, and the claimants left to fight out the matter among thernselves. 

Big estates in parts which are nearly always on the margin of ordinary cultivation are 
greatly in the public interest. They offer good wages and regular employment to the 
local ‘population, and the two estates in the Mappilla zone have greatly contributed 
towards the solution of the Mappilla problem. They increase the wealth of the district ; 
relieve the pressure of the land, and send up agricultural wages within a radius of ten 
miles. 

Q. 57. — I am inclined to think that a purely Advisory Board of Industries would 0®®“! organiBation. 
be useful. It should consist mainly of representatives of business firms. As it is the 
•Chamber of Commerce and business men generally are very good about advising the 
Director. But it would be useful to have a number of business men whom the Director 
would have the right to consult. 

Q 62. — I do not think that an Imperial Department would. There ought to 
be in my opinion a much freer interchange of publications such as bulletins and reports 
between the departments in the different provinces than at present. Possibly as the 
departments develop, meetings of the different Directors should take place periodically 
as in the Agricultural Department. The value of such meetings would lie verj- largely 
in the opportunity they would afford for informal conversation and interchange of ideas 
. among the Directors. 

Q. 89. — I have not yet had time to come to any definite conclusion on this Provmoial 
subject, but I mention a case which has recently come under my notice and which department*, 
certainly raises the question .whether some such action as is suggested in this question or 
in question 91 should not be taken. Before the war, Eussia used to import beeswax 
from Germany to the value of more than half a million sterling. After the war she 
attempted to get Indian beeswax from London, but the stuff was found to be so adulter- 
ated as to be useless for Eussian purposes (church candles). At the instance of the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 1 have been endeavouring to ascertain 
where the adulteration of Madras beeswax takes place. With the help of the head of 
one of the firms in Madras, I obtained samples of beeswax from two collecting centres 
in Madras (Cuddapah and Eenigunta) and from Madras. The beeswax on sale in 
Madras, it may be noted, usually comes from Calcutta. On analysis it was found that 
the first two samples were quite pure, and that the third was adulterated with 90 per 
cent of paraffin wax. It would appear therefore that the adulteration of beeswax is a 
regular business, and that Calcutta is the headquarters of the business. European 
export firms in Madras won't touch beeswax. It gives them a bad name and this is an 
example of a valuable trade lost to India through a shortsighted policy of adulteration. 

Q. 102. — The possibilities of a hycfro-electric scheme in connection with the Hydro-eleotric 
Periyar river were investigated in 1904 by Major A. J. deLotbiniere. His report was power survey*, 
favourable, and a scheme was submitted to the Government of India. But it was rejected 
on the ground that in the worst year on record there was not enough water for a power 
scheme as well as irrigation. I believe that a scheme is under investigation for increasing 
the supply of water for irrigation, and that if the report on it is favourable, the question 
of a hydro-electric scheme will again be considered. Gauges have been placed in 
various rivers of the Presidency with a view to possible power schemes. Every possible 
scheme should of course be investigated. 

Note. — The oral evidence of Mr. Innes is confidential. 


Witness No. 21^ 

De. E. M.\rsden, Pn.D., M.Sc., Di/eini/ Expert to the Government of Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

I was appointed by the Secretary of State to investigate and suggest to the Madras Technical aid. 
Government, what steps were necessaiy to improve the conditions in the dyeing industry 
• in Madras. My instructions were to report upon — 

(1) how the industry is carried on at the present time ; 

(2) in what legpects the practice of native dyers is defective ; 

(3) as far as possible from a preliminary survey decide how it may be improved. 
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My report was submitted in August 1911, extracts from this are given in the 
accompanying note, and 1 stated my conclusions as follows : — 

“ It will be gathered from the foregoing that the development of the dyeing 
industry in this Presidency is on the whole backward, and that, from the poverty 
and lack of education of the bulk of the people engaged in it, it is a matter of some 
dithculty to devise means whereby the conditions of things might be improved. 

The people are content to meet immediate requirements only and making but 
veiy small demands in the way of profits, are able to dye at a very cheap rate. The 
quality of the work, however, is not equal to that produced upon similar materials 
in other countries or in the mills in India, and the dyer here is not in a position gene- 
rally to compete in any but his own local market. 

The metlioth of business which prevail, especialh’ in the handling and sale of 
dyewares, d(j not bring the dyer into touch with the developments of modern tinctorial 
practice, and his want of education prevents him from realising that products which 
were good enough in the past aie no longer looked upon as suitable for many of 
the purposes for which they were formerly used and have been displaced by others with 
wliich better results can be obtained. 

It is hardly jiossible to expect that under jiresent conditions this state of things 
will imjiiove, and the direction in which development can best be looked for is in an 
increase in the number of larger dyehoiises controlled by men with capital at their 
di'])()sal and who ])ossess technical and business knowledge. 

.Seeing that there are people interested or likely to be interested in dj’eing who 
have capital at command, that business knowledge' is rapidly acquired by intimate 
contact with an industry, but tliat teebnieal knowledge can best be acquired after a 
preliminaiy training in a school or institute iu which provision is made for the teaching 
(it ilie necessary special subjects, I am of the opinion tluit Government could with 
advantage make provision to supply this technical instruction as being the most likely 
ineaii' of ensuring that the industry will develop upon lines suitable to Indian 
conditions.” 

I v as further reepaested to discus.s — 

(1) the location of any school recommended; 

(2) trom wiiat cTa'.ses of the community I expected to obtain students; 

(3) the general educational attainments to be expected of the students and the 
necessity or otherwise for general chemical work; 

(4) the character of the instruction to be given. 

Madura being the largest dyeing centre id the Presidency I suggested that the 
(ly.dng school and a tinctorial laboratory should he located there, especially as a scheme 
w»s in hand tor the development of a technical institute in the town. 

Prom a con.^ideration ol the general conditions prevailing it seemed to me advisable 
to restrict iii'truction lu the .school to pupils who could ensure their subser^uent employ- 
ment. i.e., to those connected with the textile industries and since improvements in the 
('ouditions were only to be expected from a raising of the standard of knowledo-e of 
the dye liouse owner- the instruction would require to be of a technological and not 
of an industrial character. The members of the dyeing community '’do not as a 
general rule i)ass beyond the eleuiontary .sclmol but the Sourashtras (the laro-e dyeing 
community in Madura) maintain a high scho(d and in other centres there tire dveK 
mIio have realised the value of a better education and it is only a matter of time I think 
before a suitable class of student is available. 


To give iiistruetiou of any value iu dyeing some knowledge of general science 
and ebemistry is essential, but this is a branch not vet well developed in the schools 
and before proceeding to any theoretical instruction ‘in the principles of dyeiuo. most 
students, if not all, would require to he instructed in general science sulijects Pending 
the completion of the Madura Technical lu.stitute buildings I rented a small building 
in iladuia and fitted it up as well as p.issible to serve as mv laboratory. In this I 
held classes for two years to te-t the capacity of the class of student I had in view 
1 came to tlm com-lusim, that below the matriculation standard there was little hope 
of a student being snfficieiuly wel grounded to take advantage of technical training 
and I have outlined a course which may l,e given when the Madura Institute is 
compietecl tii inchide geueral elementary science (especially chemistrvj and the techno- 
logy of texti e fibres and dyeing, and hope to amplify this when the institute is 
developed and is stalled to give instruction m mechanics, electricitv, steam and other 
suitjerts. 

The technical aid whicli in my opinion will be of most benefit to the dyeing industry 
IS the provision of means whereby the people engaged in the industry' caf improve 

their knowledge of the technology of the subject. ■' ^^pio.e 

III my lahorat(^.iy-, poorly fitted up and inconvenient as it was, I have been able fo 
W. ».d silt; fte effect ef tecHsi 
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alizarin dyeing, the use of soda ash in place of fused wood ashes; the dyeing 
of coir yarn and palmyra hbre; the dyeing of silk with kamela powder stick lac, 
cochineal, etc., the boiling oh and dyeing of doss silk; the dyeing of mineral colours, 
etc.; and my opinion has been sought upon questions relating to the dyeing of Madias 
handkerchiefs, the dyeing of khaki, the substitution of natural for synthetic dyestuhs; 
the valuation of kamela powder, safflower, etc., the dyeing power of various materials 
and the adulteration of certain products. I have also been called upon to deal with 
or report upon the supply of and distribution of dyestuffs, the use of a natural indigo 
paste, khaki dyeing as a jail industry, etc. 

My enquiries can hardly be dignified by the title researches as they have been 
conducted under difficulties as regards laboratory accommodation and have been 
more directed to the regulation of working processes and such factors as fall to the 
works cLemist in an English dye-works. Except to the individual who was assisted it 
cannot be said that any benefit to the industry was noticeable. A Government expert, 
with proper facilities for dealing with this class of work is required, I think, as there 
are nc ether channels except the dyestuff agents, through wfflich the dyer can get 
expert advice. But in this Presidency the loan of Government experts to private con- 
cerns is not a question which I think will arise. The mills have their own chemists and 
staff, and in country dye houses there is neither accommodation nor apparatus for 
experimental work to be done other than as a practical trial to illustrate some special 
point, and all the preliminary investigation for this would be done in the expert’s 
own laboratory. 

Should it however arise that any firm be granted the wholetime service of a 
Government paid expert the question of publication of the results of his work would 
depend largely upon^ the nature of the enquiry and the conditions of his deputation. 
If the enquiry was one dealing with matters of general interest and the firm in question 
placed their premises and plant at disposal for assisting the enquiry the results should 
be free for publication. If however the problem to be solved was one incidental to their 
own special method of working and of paramount interest to them, but for the solution 
of which they required tliis special a-sistance then I can imagine that they would 
struggle along as best they could rather than run the risk of disclosing matters upon 
which their competitors would be keen for information. 

In such a case if the deputation were sanctioned publication would not be in 
place. In case of free publication of results no charge need fall upon the firm, but 
where the right of publication is reserved the fizm should be called upon to pay at 
least the full salary and allowances of the expert. 

In my opinion a demonstration factory in dyeing could not be worked satisfactorily 
except in direct competition with existing busiizesses. There are two types to be 
considered, either a fully equipped machine dyeing factory, which would be in com- 
petition with the mills and would necessitate an equivalent organisation to ensure 
success, or a country dye house competing in the marke+= of the country dyer. Thi« 
to be effective would have to work at lower rates than the country dyer, othei'wise it 
would not appeal to him as worth imitating but to work at his rates would require his 
methods of business being followed and this I think could not be done successfully. 

T think it preferable in my case to fit up a small building fscheduled for erection 
with the weaving section of the Madura Technical Institute) with countrv vats and water 
connections, and use this for demonstration pui’po=e= to dyers when there are points 
worth demonstrating on a larger scale than is possilde in the laboratorv. 

Note on the dyeing industry in Madras. 

Upon taking up my appointment as Dyeing Expert to the Madras Government, mv 
first step was to obtain first hand knowledge of the conditions under which the dyeing 
industry in this Presidency was carried on, and, after visiting a large number of 
centres, I submitted inv report to Government. 

2. The conclusion at which I had arrived was that the mills in which dyeing is 
carried on require no technical assistance from Government as thev are under the 
control of people who know their business and possess competent technical staffs. The 
Indian dyer, however, is in a different position; he is, in the main, of little or no educa- 
tion, highly suspicious of strangers, working in a very small way, and dependent upon 
the merchant who finances him; this remark applies especiallv to the large numbei- of 
weavers who dye for themselves the coloured yarn they use in their work. 

3. In some places there are dyers of a better class, fairly educated and possessiuo- 
capital which they employ in their business, but thev are few and far between. 

4. The general attitude of the ordinary dyer* is that he knows all there is to 
know about his trade and that an outsider can give him no assistance. This attitude 
has, in the case of those in a large way of business, been modified by their contact with 
the representatives and agents of the German colour firms, who toured the countiw and 
demonstrated the use of the dyes they wished to sell. Confidence being thus established, 

20 
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the dyer has learned from these travellers how to use the imported materials, but in 
the majority ot eases it is only through the medium of a ‘‘ recipe ” and not with any 
understanding ot the nature ot the materials or ot the process. 

0 . When the luimher of dyestuhs at his command was small and each dyer obtained 
his 'hades by methods peculiar to himself, there was room for variation, x^ow, although 
the modern dyes which are obtainable in the bazaar appear to be many, their number 
Is liut a traction ot those actually made; each one may have its individual characteristics 
O' to shade and fastness but as regards its method of dyeing it belongs to one or other 
ot a tew classes the fundamental methods of dyeing which have been investigated, and 
the makers inform their customers as to the best and most economical process of dveing 
each individual. The western dyer knows that he cannot improve upon this method, 
which is based upon investigation by highly trained specialists, but many, if not most 
Indian dyers ap])arently cannot realise that the process given to them is as perfect as 
it is possible to make it, and proceed to make alterations and “ improvements ” and 
evolve what they term a .secret process of their own; the only result is to increase the 
cost (d dyeing or to impair the properties of the dye. 

b. In my report to (jovernment in 1911 I wrote as follows upon the ccdour dveing 
industrv : — 

-s * 

■' 5. The dyeing industiy n \\ idesju-ead, but is more in evidence of course in the 
neighbourhood of weaving centres. The dyers do not as a (lass appear well to do, 
the general type of dyehouse being small and badly lighted (very often it is part of the 
dwelling house) and the plant and apparatus employed in the majoritv of 
cases is exceedingly 'imple. In the small dyehouses for cotton, there is 
uMudly one round vessel (copper' of about 25 gallons capacity, set over a grate 
in which leaves, brushwood or wood may be burnt as a source of heat. T'he hanks of 
yam are suspended upon sticks which rest upon the edges of the vessel and from time 
to time the yarn is turned during dyeing by inserting a thin stick in the bight of the 
hanks and altering the position on the supporting stick so that the yarn which was 
previously oiitside the liquor now becomes immersed. 

The preparation of the yani before dyeing is usually very simple and consi.sts 
in steeping in cold water until thoroughly impregnated, the process often being acceler- 
ated by •beating’, after which the excess of water is removed by wringing. Such 
a preliminary treatment i- quite insufficient to remove the natural impurities of cotton 
and this is recognised in some of the better class dyehouses. where the yarn is boiled 
out in a solution of carbonate of soda, which is far more efficacious than water alone in 
removing the natural wax. colour and dirt. This preliminary boiling is of importance, 
as the more efficiently it is carried out. the clearer and more even are the shades 
suhsequently dyed upon the yarn. 

“ .\ type of dye vessel which is well suited to the dyeing of small lots of yarn 
is in fairly general use and consists of a rectangular vessel, some 45 inches long, 24 
inches wide and 20 deep, set over a grate in brickwork and encased in cement. It is 
economical in space and permits, when not overloaded, of the yam being efficientlv 
worked in the dye liquor, 

“ S. In the dyehouses under Eurojieaii control, that is in the mills, jails, and 
the Basel (Mission Factory at Cannanore. the conditions of course are adapted to the 
work to be done, but in Indian dyehou.ses it was only in a few that the conditions and 
.11 rangement.' were at all suitable for handling any large bulk of material. 

••'7. As was only to be expected, seeing that the dyeing industry 
here is so closely associated with that of weaving, it is chiefly in the 

torm of yarn in the hank that fibres are dyed, but in Madras, Madura and other 

places, cloths are also dved in the jiiece. or printed, and ‘ reserve ’ effect? are produced 
by knotting with thread the parts to be reserved (bandhana dyeing) or painting over with 
melted wax. and ‘ ombre ’ effects by clamping the cloth and immersing only a part 
of it in the dye liquor. 

“ '[’he shades demanded and tlte dyestuff's used vary according to the markets 

for which the material is intended and in towns quite close together the demands for 

the local trade may be very different. In one centre visited, special stress was laid 
u]K)n the colours being fast, whilst in an adjacent town the trade demanded brightness 
of shade, and fastness was apparently of little moment. The question of fa.stness however 
is largely one of degree and may be — and is — differently interpreted bv different people. 

“ S. The smallness of the scale upon which the majority of the dyers work 
the absence of capital mid the lack of knowledge of the principles of dyeiiio’ and the 
fi'('atmeiit of fibres, make it a matter of difficulty to see how they can be moved to 
])rogress, and to adopt more modiu'n and suitable methods; thev apparently live from 
band to mouth with no reserve of capital to permit of their making any irnprovements 
which mav be reipiired in plant nr buildings and above all there appears to be a o-eneral 
want of confidence between traders which precludes, T should think, the possibUity of 
capital beine: advanced by outsiders. The standard of general education of most of the 
dvers' interviewed was very- low, their knowledge of dyeing processes did not extend as a 
rule beyond the possession of the empirical data required for the production of the 
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sliades wliicli miglit be m demand iu their immediate market, and in cases where outside 
competition had captured the market by supplying coloured yarns more suited to the 
trade, as regards fastness, properties, etc., they were at a loss to know how to regain 
their business. Their desires did not extend beyond “ recipes ” to assist them in carry- 
ing out the processes employed in the production of the l>etter article, but that they 
themselves could make trials and gain information, even from failure to obtain the 
results aimed at, appeared to be quite foreign to their trend of thought. “ Imitation ” 
without any attempt at ‘ initiation ’ is evident in all that is done, the principles 
underlying treatment of fibres, and reasons for the difFereot methods employed in the 
application of different classes of dyestuffs are quite unknown, and as there is never 
anv interchange of ideas between dyers, each one is dependent upon what he has 
been taught b\- lii' father (or other member of his family) or upon what he gathers 
from travellers anxious to push certain wares. The general idea for meeting competi- 
tion is not to imjuove tlie method or conditions of dyeing or the (quality of the work, 
but consists rather in lowering the price, resorting to the use of inferior materials, or to 
methods of business which are still less to be commended. The lack of perception by 
purchasers of the difference between what is good and what is only poor value is respon- 
sible for cheapness being the deciding factor (and the question of quality becomes 
apparently but of minor importance) and it is little wonder that the quality of a lot of 
the dveing done in Indian dyehou^es is poor, for the prices jtaid in many districts do 
not permit of any but the lowest class work being supplied. 

“9. A prevailing fault in the people engaged in the industry is the assumption 
that the processes of dyeing are secrets. It is this idea which may be considered as 
largely responsible for the failure to progress; for witliout stimulus from outside 
or interchange of idea, stagnation is all that can be exjiected and in isolatino- himself 
in order to pieserve his ‘ secrets ’ the dyer cuts him.selt off from the only avenue for 
obtaining knowledge which was open to him. Each one seemed to think that his 
neighbour would learn something from him, but he failed to realise that it was possible 
for him to im]irove his own knowledge merely by the discussion of an everv'day topic, 
and that fresh lights are thrown upon a subject and a stinndus given to ideas by casual 
convei'sation with people engaged in the same industry. In the majority of cases it 
has been with the greatest reluctance that any information with regard to the methods 
employed has been given to me. and very often inaccurate or misleading replies were 
received when the question.s put could not be evaded. The more ignorant the dver, 
the greater appeared to be his idea of the value of his knowledge, but in Madura and 
in other places where dyeing is carried on under better conditions, little difficulty was 
experienced, and information as to the processes and the dyestuffs employed was freely 
given. 

“ 10. In plain dyeing it may be stated tliat there are no secrets, for the techno- 
logy of the textile fibres is well understood and the dyeing process with almost all 

dyestuffs is comparatively simple. The complicated processes which are met with iu 
India and which were in general use when natural dyestuffs only were available are 
traceable in the main to the difficulty in obtaining the chemicals required for developing 
or preparing the dyeware for dyeing. The variation in the recipes, or “ improvements ” 
by the dyer, were diie to the variation in quality of the earths (dhobie’s earth, etc.), 
a.shes (wood ashes, kelp) and other substancc-s em])loyed: with pure chemicals at com- 
mand. mo.st of these intricacies disappear and any difficulty experienced in the dyeing 
with indigenous dvestuffs need onlv ari-fe from the variable qualitv of the dveware 
itself . , , . 

“ 11. This question of the colouring power of the vaiious natural dyewares is 
important and with products obtained at <lifferent times or from different places the 
dyer never knows until he has dyed hi.s shade whether it is a ‘ match ’ or .whether he 

has not to repeat the operations with quantities which, according to his judgment, 

will bring the dyeing up to the shade i-equired. The ])rocedure is simple when the 
quality is poorer than usual, for the shade can be built up, but when by chance 
the shade comes out too full, the dyer is often incapable of stripping the excess of colour 
without damaging the material. 

“ 12. When visiting the various districts, I made special enquiries as to the 
places v-here indigenous dyestuffs were .still in use, but with the exception of indigo 
it was only in isolated cases tliat the natural dyestuffs have withstood the competition of 
the imported artificial dyewares. In places in which a few years ago comparativelv 
large quantities of uatui’al dyewares had been emploved. tlic-re was no market for 
them, the dyers preferring the powder products of the European colour firms. I did, 
however, here and there see the operations with indigenous products being carried out, 
or interviewed dyers who only recentlv had given them up, to take to the use of 
imported dyewares. 

The plant products wliich until recently were or are still in use are — 

Turmeric (Curcuma longa). 

Flowers of uiodugu tree (Butea Frondosa). 

Myrabolams (Terminalia chebula). 

Annatto (Bixa Orellana). 
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Cutch (Acacia Catechu). 

Safflower (Carthamus tinctorius). 

Sappan wood (Caesalpinia Sappan). 

Semburam bark (Veutilago Madraspatana). 

Manjit (Itubia cordifolia). 

Chay root (Oldenlandia umbellata). 

Auna root (Morinda citrifolia). 

Sooraiije (Morinda citrifolia). 

Indigo (Indigofera Tinctoria, I. Sumatrana). 

Kamela (Mallotus Philippinensis). 

Lac (Tacliardia lacca). 

Jackwood (Artocarpus integrifolia). 

****** 

“15. The introduction of artificial dyestuffs can hardly be held alone responsible 
for the deterioration in the quality of Indian dyeing, for the same dyestuffs have been 
available all the world over and no one having any acquaintance with dyeing will 
deny that in ''.Vestern countries the advancement in the art and practice was more 
rapid after the general adoption of these colours than before. 

“ 16. TVliat has been lacking in the Madras Presidency so far as I can see is 
the capacity to take advantage of improvements. The earliest cheapest anilines are 
still more extensively employed here, whereas in other countries they have long been 
superseded by improved colours of much superior quality. Not only so, the methods 
employed often bear no resemblance to those recommended by the makers (and proved 
to be the best in practice), simply because these methods entail a little more trouble 
and expense, and it will necessitate a radical change in the attitude of the people 
engaged in the industry and the methods under which it is carried on before any 

appreciable improvement can be looked for.” 

* * * ♦ * * 

and mv summary included the following; — 

* # ttl 4^ ^ ^ 

“2. In Europe the dyeing industry may be said to be in the hands of men of 
some education and substance, who manage the works from a business point of view but 
who are not of necessity “ expert dyers ”. although they are well versed in the princi- 
ples of dyeing, manipulation of fibres and other necessary details. The real dyeing is 
carried out under the supervision of the foreman dyer, who is responsible for the work 
done; he is expert in the handling of materials and in the matching of shades and 
usually has plenty of initiative, but being res])onsible for the quick delivery of work, 
up to the market standard, he is chary of employing new methods and processes until 
compelled by the force of circumstances to do so. Once its value is proved, however, 
he adopts an idea and turns it to real practical use. The incentive to adopt new methods 
usually has to come from the management, which, knowing the nature of the competition 
to be inet, the prices ruling in the market and the prices at which work must be turned 
out to ensure a profit on the working, is in the best position to judge of the advisability 
of adopting new methods, plant or dyewares and in some branches of the trade the 
changes in the requirements are so rapid that it requires a keen intelligence and 
thorough knowledge of materials and processes to keep pace with them. 

“ 3. Such conditions do not hold here and in the dyeing industry in Madras the 
absence of trained business men with technical knowledge is very noticeable. The 
demand made upon dyers is in the main, I think, for a product identical with what has 
been delivered in the past, but at a lower price if possible. The requirements as regards 
shade and fastness of colours remain practically stationary and new and improved dyes 
find slow, little or no recognition, simply because they are new and different from what 
has hitherto been used. 

“ 4. The range of shades in use does not appear to be great, but to what extent 
this is due to customs and beliefs, to the tastes of the people or to the difficulty experi- 
enced in the past in producing a wide range by means of the indigenous dyewares, I am 
not in a position to say. Certain it is that I have not so far encountered in any 
countT-'- dyehouse a dyer who regularlv produced a varietv of tones by different com- 
binations of the same dyestuffs. The art of rapid matching of any shade or tone 
with dvpstuffs suitable to the market for which the material is intended is a prime 
necessity in a European dyer and he spends some years in quite a subordinate position 
as assistant, gradually learning this part of his business from the head dyer to whom, 
as often as not, he has paid a substantial premium to initiate him into the trade. 

“ 5. The principles of colour matching are apparently understood to only a 
limited extent bv the dyers in the Madras Presidency, who limit themselves, each one 
to the shades which have been in demand in his district for some time past and T 
have met with cases here where dyers have rejected dyestuffs of the very highest class 
as regards fastness and general pronerties, because the shades were not identical with 
those of a less suitable dyestuff which they were using when, by the admixture of very 
little of another colour, it would have been impossible for the purchaser to have differenti- 
ated one from the other except by the better behaviour of tbe new colour in wear. 
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“ 6. The use of weights and measures is also absolutely necessary in modern 
• dyeing if shades are to be rapidly and accurately matched, for the dyer must know 
almost exactly the quantities of the various dyewares he requires for a given weight 
of material, if the shade is to he obtained at the first attempt, but in the Presidency 
here the range of shades in common use being limited, weights and scales and accurate 
measures are apparently very little used. 

' “7. Where an industry is carried on on a large scale, with efficient management 
and specialization in the various details of production, the advantages of apparently 
slight improvements are readily recoq-nised, but we have in this Presidency to deal 
with very different conditions. The industry is, in general, in the hands of craftsmen, 
skilled in the application of materials with which long use has made them familiar hut 
so deficient in knowledge of what lies outside their immediate environment that they 
•cannot appreciate the conditions holding in other places. Customs, beliefs, secretive- 
ness or suspicion, and isolation assist in the retention of old ideas and ways and what is 
distinctly lacking is a knowledge of the principles upon which the operations carried out 
in dyeing are based. The technology of textile fibres, comprising the nature and 
methods of treatment of textile fibres, the nature and properties of the drugs and 
chemicals employed in the bleaching, dyeing and general improvement in the appear- 
ance of the fibres, the effects of and removal of impurities from water, and the properties 
of the large number of dyestuffs which the dyer has at command, is practically quite 
unknown to the ordinary dyer here. There is no literature which would serve to increase 
his knowledge and the only assistance he has apparently had has come from the 
travellers and salesmen of the artificial colour works who, by means of recipes and 
practical demonstrations, have placed him in a position to use their products and have 
given him information, in an empirical way, with regard to problems connected with 
dyeing. 

“8. The colour firms as a rule give instructions for the employment of their 
colours, which permit of the dyestuff being most economically and efficiently applied and 
these are usually closely followed, but the cases are numerous where variations have 
been attempted, or the instructions ignored and the powders dyed indiscriminately by 
the method affected by the d’'’er in question with results which could not be considered 
satisfactory. I have met with dyestuffs which required no mordant, only the use of 
a little salt and alkali in the dyebath, being dyed with alum as though it were a 
mordant colour ; on the other hand, basic dyestuffs which require for their fixation upon 
cotton a preliminary mordanting operation with tannic acid and a metallic salt, are 
regularly dyed without any other treatment than one with dhobies’ earth, and it is no 
wonder that such dyeings, obtained by means diametricallv opposed to those recom- 
mended for the colours in question, yield shades which are the reverse of fast. 

“9. A knowledge of chemistry., of the behaviour of fibres towards various re- 
agents, and of the properties of different classes of dyestuffs, would assist the dyer 
to avoid the commoner faults, especially in dealing with the natural dyewares and 
products.” 

***♦*• 

“ 13. There is a tendency noticeable in some of the larger dyeinir centres 
towards the erection of larger dyehouses by men with capital at disposal, but in many 
cases the courage might well be tempered with a little more discretion, for some of 
these gentlemen themselves have no knowledge of chemistry, practical dyeing, or the 
trade, and although it is in this direction that the best development of the industry 
may be accomplished, it is necessary for stability that those who direct such works 
should possess the necessary theoretical and practical knowledge to ensure that the 
work is economically and efficiently carried out. Should this trend continue, the 
conditions in the industry will be affected, as such places may be expected to work 
more economically in a steady market than the small dyehouses which are generally 
met with, and it would be advisable to prepare to meet the demand for education 
in matters appertaining to dyeing which the development is bound to create. 

“ The problems which arise in the handling of bulk lots of material with the 
assistance of machinery differ somewhat from those which are met with in dealing with 
small lots by hand, but all such problems can be dealt with by a man who has had the 
necessary technical training and understands the theory of the process which is being 
carried out. 

‘‘14. I would suggest therefore that means be provided in the Presidency 
for giving this technical training, but would point out that it cannot, or should not, 
be expected that in a school or technical institute, however well equipped, men can be 
trained so thoroughly that immediately they leave the institution they are able to take 
a controlling position in an industrial concern, for, besides a knowledge of materials 
and processes, such a position demands an experience of business methods and conditions 
which can only be obtained slowly and by direct contact ”. 

• • • • » » 
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7. \^ iiat I tlieu wiote lia» been borue out by later experieuce and tbe demands madfr 
upon me by dyers bave oliiefiy been for '' reodpes " witb which to dye certain special 
cuiouis ill which the dyer in ijuestion was unable to compete with what was already 
on the market. 

S. The value ot tecliuical aiil in dyeing and weaving- here is much restricted by 
the lacU ot variety in demand. There i^ a sameness in costume and the materials used 
tor clothing which is in distinct contiast with wliat one experiences in other countries 
whete taiicy in dress and domicile have fieei play and fashion ihanges lajiidly, bringing 
with its clianges fresh recpiirements which are an incentive to the inventive iai ulties 
ami nice a lich leward to tliosc who can first meet the demands. 

Practically file bulk of the recpiirements of India for colourt'd clotii could be 
met bA- tising- yarn dyed in tbe bank and as this is the easiest form in which yarn 
ran l)e worked by hand, hank dyeing is the general dyeing process followed here. It is, 
liu-' evei. bv no mean.' the mo't economical and in Europe dyeing at almost any other 
stam- of manufacture is j)relerred. for in luink dyeing no macliiiie has yet been invented 
which adeijuatelv n-places band working wliiEt tor all other stages mechanical aids 
have been perlected and jiermit of a production with which liand laliour could not 
( omjiete. There is unt the same necessity therefore foi- the wide technical knowledge 
ot ])roce.'ses and machinyy which is required elsewhere. 

10. Kegarding the A'ariety ot cloths here in demand, turhans and body cloths, 

I 'Uioxisc. are the main ones and comparatively recently there are shirtings and cotton 
coatinc' coming into use. Tliere is no variation in the market for the first two beyond 
tliat of texture, but witli shirtings especially there is n wide variation in the finish 
demanded liy the market. I would indicate hy this example the wide difference in the 

reiittirements which liave to he met in India :iud in Europe. Here they are simple, there 

they aie tomplicated and the dyeing industry there is not concerned with colour alone, 
ami this on one class of material, hut ha.' to deal with (piestions of style aud finish upon 
mam- varieties of elotli. A small idea of the extent of this variety may he gathered 
from the euuipment found necessary in the mills in Homhay and Madras and when it is 
realised that this equipment is necessary for a limited market and even so requires to be 
controlled by specialists it will l»e evident that the dyeing industry in Europe is upon 

a diffeieiit scale altogetlier to that which exists in India and that tlie technical knowl- 

edge lequired in dealing with the prohlems of Indian dyeing is not nearly so extensive 
as tliat which the industry elsewhere has accumulated. So long as the Indian industry 
remain' almost entirely a hand in<lu.'try, the requirements of the dyer will be met by 
improving his knowledge of materials and the technology of fibres, but no highly 
developed widespread induslry demanding the same degree of technical knowledge as 
in Europe will arise in India until there is an increase in the standard of living of the 
general ma'S of the -[reople accompanied by a widening of the demand as regards 
variety of material aud treatmeirt. 

11. The difference between demands in India and Europe is undoubtedly due to 
climatic causes wliicli are unalterable and. as I bave tried to indicate, there is a gulf 
between the modern machine dyeing industry which requires technical supervision at 
evei-y stage aud the hand dyeing industry which only values technical knowledge when 
its application i-c'ult.s hr a lowei'ing of the cost.s of prodrretion. 

12. My experience here has been that the advice upon real technical matters re- 
quc'ted of me hy dyers was often with regard to points which were of common general 
knowledge to western dyers aud such as are dealt with in the literatrrre on the subject. 
The lack of contact with any literature must have a stultifying effect, but this has been 
minimized hy the filtering through of western knowledge following the introdrretion 
of the 'ynthetic dyes arrd the contact with the sellers of these dyes. Technical and 
scientific aid of value to the Indian dver cannot he given except by a specialist with a 
very wide experience, for whether it he on cotton, or silk ("there is practicallv no wool 
dyeing in the Presidency) with alizarin, indigo, ordinary colorrrs or mineral colours, 
when the dyer seeks advice it is as a practical man and the advice tendered must be 
])rar-tical aud not based upon theoretical knowledge only. The expert must get into 
direct touch with the workers, hut this is a matter of difficulty and the simplest plan 
would b(' .foi- him to have traiued assistants, with a regular four programme, reporting 
to him and, accomiianied by fbem, his visits to dyers in need of his advice would keep 
him in touch with requirements. But until the general education of the dvers is vastly 
im]irovpd. and the demand' made n])(m them rise above the level at which they can 
be mo't efficiently and economically met by hand labour, the sphere of usefulness of 
expert assi'tance in dyeing is limited and assistance can best be n-iven. I think, hv 
directing the attention of workers to developmejits elsewhere and spreading a knowledge 
of the principles upon which such developments are based. 


Oii.vr. Evidexce, 25jit .T.vni-.vhy 1917. 

Pje^ideiit. — 0. In your written statement you give the date of your report on the 
dyeing industry, hut you do not tell us when you eommenced your investigation? — 

In the commencement of 1911. 
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il- Tlie report was submitted in August — A. It was called for very quickly. 

il- And your conclusions in the report were based on the investigations made during 
those seven or eight months!-' — A. Yes. The opinion there expressed has been confirmed 
b}- later experience. 

(>. What research work did you do alter that to check the value oi vegetable 
dyes I-' — A. The nature ot natural dyes had been pretty well studied and their value prettv 
well airpreciated before the war. 

t>. Aiter 1911 you continued this work!-' — A. 1 was dyeing expert all the time in the 
presidency. 

Q. Trom 1911 what arrangements did you make to take up research work on vegetable 
dyes!-' — A. I did not think it was a question worth considering at the time — ^that is 
considering the conditions of the dyeing industry. 

Q. Y"ou did not follow up your research work from 1911 !" — A. Xo. 

Q. Did you not think it might he possible, in view of the primitive methods that 
were adopted for rrsing vegetable dyes, to irrrprove either the dyes themselves or the 
method of treatment, by Irrrther research!' — A. I do not agree that the methods which 
are in irse are so crude. Alizarin dyeing is based uporr the method which was evolved 
as far as we can gather, about 2,000 years ago. It is simply that our knowledge of the 
process upon which that method is based has improved. 

Q. Y'^ou say that there is nothing for the dyer to ieain in that way in India, nothing 
to improve his method? — .1 . It would improve slightly by his knowledge of the reasons 
for the selection of certain materials and juocesses being imjiroved. But his method 
is largely based upon the question of profits and he would alter a method which is 
perfectly sound if he could cheapen it and produce his dye at a slightly cheaper rate. 

Q. You say that his methods are the result of long evolution and are practically 
perfect? — A. With the natural dyes. 

Q. And you could not improve upon them no matter what you did?— .1. Xo. Thev 
have been improved in the West a little bit with the aid of machinery and so on. but 
that is not research upon the natural dye itself. 

Q. The colours obtained by these dyes were not satisfactory. I.s' that due to the 
colours themselves being imperfect, or is if due to the accompanying resin or- ant-thing 
of that kind?- A. The question of shades is decided by the market demand and this 
is the only thing which decides what colours are produced. If there is a demand for a 
certain colour it will be produced and the demand in the past would no doubt be met by 
the colours. When the synthetic dyes began to come in, a demand was created and that 
demand was not met by the natural dyes which had been used before. 

Q. Synthetic dyes were imiiorted liy the agent> of the German colour firms and thev 
toured throughout the country and demonstrated the use of these garish dyes and spoilt 
rte taste of the people? — A. Xo. They provided dves which permitted the i)eople 
to satisfy their taste for brightness. ‘ 

Q. And in this way they established confidence? — A. Yes. 

LI- And t ou think that what they did in that respect was in contoimitv with good 
taste?— A I simply take the demands of the people as the requirement to be fulfilled 

Q. The people required these bright shades and the colour works supplied themP— 
A. xes. ^ 


, 1^0 yon think that it is hopeless to try and get them to change that ta^te now’' 

it . Quite, I think. 

Q. And you could not approach these bright colours with vegetable dves?— A. It is 

^-17 t of material and shade — the material to be dved (being cotton, or wool or 

silkj and the shade to be obtained. 

Q. At present you could not do it?— A. With certain shades the matter is quite 
easj . lake cochineal. It has a beautiful shade upon silk and will meet all requirements. 

use for cotton but alizarin upon cotton gives a shade with the ordinarv 
it complete" bnghtne.ss but requires a very expensive treatment to make 

nishe^'?-^%T*^"^^" "'if iodigo dimi- 

■ -. There aie nian^ other colours which compete with 

quickly before .synthetic indigo? A. It 

Q- Do you think that further research work on indigo would 

ri 1 ?°^ I ^ of the indigo question, I do not think research is 

*'“■ l'»»- *'"■ „r,h; 

Q. Gan the actual manufacture of the indigo be impioved upon''' 4 If vd,. oan 


indig-o. 




very 


?ave the situation?- 
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ii- You think that indigo can be impioved by better agriculture? — A. I think so. 
1 say that it is the only hope for it. 

Q. There is nothing in the process of manufacture that would help the indigo 
industry? — A. With the exception of putting it before dyers in a form in which they 
can dye it with very little trouble. 

Q. Do you know anything about the fermentation process which is required for the 
manufacture of indigo from the indigo plant? — if. Only from the general literature. 
1 have never made a special study of it. I have seen the literature in dyeing text-books. 

O. How old is that? — A. 1905 or 1906. 

(>. Do you remember what the fermentation proce.^-s is like? — -1. That has only been 
settled quite recently. In fact, I may say that it is still an open question. The 
general idea was that it was a bacterial fermentation. 

Q. Dut does not research work in that direction open up quite a new field of 
improving the process of manufacture? — .4. It does distinctly. 

Q. What makes you think that it is mainly an agricultural question? — A. Well, 
because it is carried out in connection with the agricultural side. I include the extrac- 
tion from the leaves in the agricultural side as it is carried out by the growers. 4Iy 
interest from the dyeing point of view begins from the point when it gets into the 
hands of the dyer. 

Q. You do not take any interest on the other side? — A. I want the colour ready made. 

Q. You do not go further back with the researches? — A. Yo. 

Q. And that is why you have not taken any interest in the vegetable dyes to produce 
a bettei dye from the same plant? — A. My reason is that each vegetable dye practically 
requires a special method of dyeing and each of these methods is a distinct separate 
one. If you want to get a certain shade with three different natnral dye-stuffs, you have 
to use three separate methods of dyeing. The intermediate processes are very tedious 
with the result that the expenses of dyeing increase enormously, so that the dyer natu- 
rally turns to those dyes which can be dyed at one and the same time and give him 
liis shade in one operation. 

Q. Have you practically given up your activities in dyeing here? — A. I have been 
forced. 

Q. And since then you have been in general charge of paper pulp experiments for 
the Department of Industries? — .4. Yes, giving what assistance I can to the depart- 
ment. 

Q. You are in charge of a pencil factory? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is it wise to give up your own particular line of work and take up another line 
in which you are not in the same way interested? — A. It is not really, I have made it 
perfectly clear as to the limitations under which I can advise and I tell candidly where 
I can be of no assistance. 

Q. Do you think that there is nothing to be done in the Madras Presidency in the 
way of dyeing operations at present? Y'^ou cannot use your knowledge for teaching the 
people? — A. That is what I suggested. To that extent my recommendations went on to 
the Madras Government, as the only real line in which the matter can he assisted is by 
spreading a knowledge of the technology of the process. 

Q. You think you ought to be doing something in that line now instead of looking 
after a pencil factory? — A. We are awaiting the building of the Technical Institute 
at Madura. 

Q. In the meanwhile, there is nothing which you can possibly do in the way of 
dyeing, either in the way of research work, or testing work or something of that kind? — 
A . Proposals have been put forward with regard to testing and so on. Again the question 
of buildings and finance arose. 

Q. Ever^-thing depends upon that building? — A. Yes. It will be finished in about 
a year. 

Q. How long has it been in building? — A. Perhaps four years. There was difficulty 
regards site and the scheme of working. 

Q. You will have to get a certain amount of plant for it? — A. I have a certain 
stock of chemicals ready. I have got ail the apparatus required from England. 

Q. In Cav,-npore there are a large number of young men who can be trained in 
dyeing and they use both the vegetable and mineral dyes. They are willing to go 
very long distances and they pay apparently good fees for their training. Do you 
think there is any feeling of that sort in thi.s presidency ?— A. AYs. We have many 
demands for instruction, but very often from people who, I do not think, will be able 
to take advantage of it. 

Q. AYu would not encourage them to receive instruction? — A. No. 

Q. Have you done anything in the way of training Indians who know the thing, 

so that they can go out and act as demonstrators to the dyers in the villao-gs? A. They 

are a few who are already trained. They had already been trained in other institutions. 

Q. Have they been doing good work? — A. AYs. 
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Q. Have you continued the process of training such men? — A. No, because there is 
no building and no institute. 

Q. Is there no building of any kind there in which this can be done? — A. I did 
have a small room which I used as laboratory, but with the conditions there it is quite 
impossible to do any good work. 

Q. Does it require any large and great equipment to teach young men the simple 
processes of dyeing and the like? — A. They knew the simple processes of dyeing. 

Q. Could you improve upon them in any way? — A. It is a very difficult question. 

Mr. .4. — Q. You came out in 1911? — A. Yes. 

Q. To which department were you appointed in London? — A. I was scheduled at 
first to the Department of Industries, to report myself to the Superintendent of Indus- 
trial Education. 

Q. 4 on are now in the Department of Industries? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have been allowed to undertake private practice? — A. Y^es. That is in my 
original agreement. 

Q. You are now in the department on a fixed pay? — 4^. Yes. 

Q. In this connection do you think it is a matter of any very great advantage that 
experts coming out here should enjoy that right of having private practice? — A. I do 
not think it makes any difference. 

Q. Do you think that it would attract better men? — A. I do not think so. 

Q. Or do you think it will be of auy material advantage to the man if he is allowed 
to engage in private practice like this?— 4. Certainly not in dyeing. I doubt very 
much whether the fees he would get in the shape of private practice would pay him at 
all. 

Q. Coming to the question of vegetable dyes, is it not a fact that even under war 
conditions, the cost of preparing most of these vegetable dyes and using them suitably 
is so high as to make their use prohibitive? — 4. That is not only the general opinion 
but the general result of experience. The men who have tried and used vegetable dyes 
before, tried to take up the use of roots again and found that even at the high prices 
at which alizarin was selling, they could uot produce their yarns at the same rate with 
the vegetable dye-stuff as thej" could with alizarin. I maj’ say with regard to the 
question of purifying the product, that the opinion I came to on the expense of pro- 
ducing this so as to make the root comparable as regards purity of shade with the 
alizarin, is borne out by the attempts made in the north of India at Dehra Dun 
Besearch Institute where they came to the conclusion that the cost of producing such 
a purified material places it out of court for practical use. 

President.— Q. Who made out the cost? — 4. Dr. Purnam Singh. He went into 
the whole question of cost. I gathered that from an interview which I saw in the 
“ Pioneer ’’ at the time. 

Q. What steps did you take to verify this report in the '• Pioneer ”? — 4. I simply 
wiote to him and he confirmed that. 

Q. Did he give auy detailed statement of costs? — 4. No. He simply said that he 
agreed with my opinions and statement.s. 

(>. You do not know what experiments he made and on what scale thev were made? — 
4. No. 

Mr. 4. Chatferton. — Q. It has been suggested that the experijnents which you made 
at Bangalore were rather hurriedly made and that they were not made on a sufficiently 
large .scale and in .sufficient detail to allow of the definite conclusions to be drawn, which 
you have drawn, in regard to the future? — 4. If I knew nothing about the subject and 
took up any iuve.stigation, I have no doubt that it would require to be an elaborate 
investigation.. From my knowledge of the industry and the use of the materials, I can 
say that the matter is going to be a very very difficult one to put dye on the market 
and it is just a question whether research upon that line is justified. If there was auv 
hope of quantities being obtainable in sufficient amounts to keep the industry goino- and 
at prn es which would permit of their economical use, then it would be quite fea'sible. 
but where you are met with the condition that you cannot get sufficient raw material 
it makes rt a question whether it is really worth while going on with it, and that is 
my experience with regard to tlie only raw materials which are really used in thi.s 
Presidency . After six moiitlis I understood tliat about 5,000 pounds of roots were 
obtainable. One town in this Presidency would require about 5,000 tons a year and that 
was a matter, and other practical considerations also which would help me to a con- 

CIUS1071. 

Q. hat is the conclusion you came to in respect of one particular dye material 
whicJi might be possibly obtained in large quantities, that is, lac with re'o-ard to the 
dyeing of cotton goods ?— 4. Lac gave a shade at great trouble which was so^ thin as to 
ha’^ very little attraction for an Indian dyer. It is a nice shade from the point of view 
of Europeans, but a nice pale rose pink shade is of no interest to the Indian. 

21 
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Q. In that particular case is it ’practicable to produce much brighter shades by 
using other mordants? — A. The difficulty is that lac is never used upon cotton, whereas 
upon silk it gives a very good shade, and it is not a material which has any value for 
cotton whatsoever. 

Q. But can you not produce a satisfactory result with certain mixtures? — d. It 
can only produce a very thin shade under whatever conditions it is dyed. 

Q. There is only one other point that I want to know. What is the difference 
between alizarin which is produced synthetically and the dyeing principle of madder? — 
d. Madder contains many dyeing principles, but the important and the main principle 
is alizarin. 


llon'hle Sir FazulbJiuy Curnmhhoy. — Q. Do you think that unless these weavers 
are educated they will be unable to follow the instructions given by your department?- — 
d. I think it is almost unthinkable that there should be much improvement without 
better education. I would say not only literary education but education in common 
thinsrs. 

Q. But you want the education to be in English? — A. That is not necessary. I 
simply look upon education as a training as a widening of adaptability. 

Q. In paragraph 8 you say that colour firms went and gave instructions for the 
employment of their colours. Were these German firms? — d. They sent their experts 
all over the country. 

Q. Did they teach them how to w’ork these colours with more economy? — A. In 
general they gave the best dyeing principles, and the Indian buyer very often, for the 
sake of showing that he had a special process of his own, would make alterations, but 
the general result was deterioration or increase in cost. That is a very common 
experience. 

Q. He does not follow the instructions completely? — d. Ho. 

Q. In one of your paragraphs you say that unless there is a big dyehouse the people 
will not be able to work economically. Is it so? — A. It all depends upon the condition 
of dyeing. If you want a high class dye at a cheap rate you can do that only when it 
is worked on a large scale. The condition under which the Indian dyer works is for 
cheapness and his product is commensurate with his method of working but it is not of 
good value, but being cheap it finds a market. 

Q. If there is less production the cost goes up? — A. Yes, and that, I think, may be 
generally taken, that the costs which are incurred upon a smaller production work out 
higher on the unit than those incurred on a bigger production. 

Q. On our side, these private dyers are able to compete with the big mills? — A. 
That is so here. In their own markets they compete very efficiently with mills. 


Q. Do they generally use natural indigo or'the synthetic sort? — A. It is difficult to 
say with regard to the use of natural indigo, because it was grown in the district, and 
it never came to the market but went direct to the dyer, and it is difficult to say to 
what extent natural indigo was used. But it is certainly a fact that the amount of 
synthetic indigo coming in was increasing. 

Q. Are you going to have a big dyehouse at Madura? — A. I specified an experimental 
dyehouse, but seeing that the education I have foreshadowed was largely technological 
I was placing most reliance upon laboratories. 

Q. What class of students would you require? — .4. At first I would restrict instruc- 
tion to members of the dyeing class. 

Q. What about their education which you want first? — A. As I have pointed out, 
the Sourashtra community is maintaining a high school and I saw evidence in other 
towns that the ideas with regard to education were improving, and it was simply a 
question of time before we had a class of men, who were engaged in dyeing, with suffi- 
cient education to really take advantage of instruction. 

Q. But don't you think that some of the people who have been educated in the 
colleges should be taken as your assistants so that they can go about and show the 
various processes to the people in different places?— A. That would arise in time but 
I should prefer a man with practical acquaintance of the business than one who had 
simply theoretical training. That is what you find with the dyers. They respect 
practical knowledge, and if you do not know as much as they know you are not of much 
use to them. I differentiate between “ people who write in the Press"” and “ dyers.” 

Q. You are very pessimistic and you say that the people do not care for your views 
and work. You say that there should be regular assistants touring in the districts P— A 
That I thought was the best way of getting at the actual dyeing trade. 

Q. Do you largely produce coloured cloth in Madras ?-A. All yarn woven. Coloured 
cloths are practically all yam dyed. The only method of bleaching followed is sun 
bleaching. ” 


Q. You are going to teach them the same process about bleaching too P— A I started 
my dps, explaining a method of bleaching which I thought to be most suitable to 
conditions in India, and a few month.s afterwards I saw a student who happened to be 
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attending my classes, posing as a bleaching expert with the process I have shown him. 
It was the permanganate process, which is very suitable for high class goods. It is 
rather expensive however for ordinary work. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Don’t you think that in view of what you say 
regarding the ignorance of the general dyeing community or those who take to dyeing 
you could employ your time more usefully in publishing pamphlets and leaflets giving 
information on the subject? — A. That is that I should write out a series of recipes. 

Q. And also general information as to the progress which the dyeing industry has 
made, etc., to create that sort of interest, the lack of which you think is responsible 
for the want of improvement in this industry in India? — A. The question did arise with 
regard to making certain publications and was taken up again only just a short time 
ago. 

Q. Suppose you conveyed some information regarding the principles underlying the 
art, that is, general information, and also particular instruction as regards certain 
processes and conditions? — A. To do that I have to refer to certain principles of 
chemistry which are absolutely unknown to the people. 

Q. Would they not become known if you explained them in the vernacular and if 
you also sent out assistants to lecture to the weavers on the subject — would you not thus 
promote a knowledge of the art of dyeing much better than you could by having 
one Central Institute? — A. That was a proposal which I had in view and which I have 
mentioned here, that is, having assistants going throughout the presidency. But to 
inculcate a real knowledge of the principles you cannot do that with men who have no 
grounding at all in general education, because you bring in and deal with things which 
are absolutely foreign to their minds, and of which they have no knowledtre whatever. 

Q. I entirely agree with you as to the necessity of general elementary education 
with a little knowledge of elementary science and chemistry, but pending the provision 
of that education, to deal with the grown up class of men who practise dyeing, I suo-gest 
to you that you might publish pamphlets such as I have indicated to you and'have assist- 
ants going about the country to instruct the weavers in this trade?— A. I have been 
dealing more in the way of correspondence. When dyers apply to me or place their 
difficulties before me, I give them my advice. To piiblish a pamphlet in general it 
might get into the hands of “ outside ” people and put them in the wav of competing 
with those who have been employed in dyeing before. The industry is iA most cases on 
such a small scale that men with very little knowledge will come in and it can only 
result in widening the competition with the men who are alreadv engaged in the trade. 

Q. But in view of the general benefit that is likelv to arise could you not disregard 
that general competition ?— A. No. The general benefit could best be met bv trying 
to place the industry on a proper basis. " ® 

Q- My suggestion is supplementary to your recommendation — to inculcate a better 
knowledge of the art in those whom you cannot expect to attract to the central institute f> 
— A Ihe dyer in general is more an ordinary workman— a hand worker— and he can be 
reached only by recipes, and to enter into a discursive treatment in a pamphlet would 
be too much for him and that is why we wanted to restrict the admissions to such 
Persons as would be able to take real advantage of the instruction. 

Q. Does the British foreman dyer possess much elementarv scientific knowledo-e ?— 
“• many of them do Many of them attend night schools‘and take up the question 
of ehemistiy_ but very seldom does the amount thev learn permit of their solvino- the 
problems which arise in their work. He is simply a dyer, hut is living with men who 
^e engaged in all sorts of industrial occupations and his keenness is such that he “ reads " 
He IS diffment from tlmse in India where the man has a verv limited environment and 
outlook. Besides, the English dyer gees through a long apprenticeship. 

i ^Tirely the work for which you have been particularlv engaged could be better 
promoted if time were devoted to the spread of a knowledo'e of the art than o-iven +n 
other departments? A. I desired to spread tnorrledpe of sJb.rwas done oSe? 

ottenyZjjT s„‘Lthiog°?fr th7s“ or/of^p^^Thiog!’ *“ 

up dveiug oannot find Ip 

not more tie 7''* “““ 

little weight. ® influence of the guardian seems to have 

me^tTs ve/v Ta^t^'i^dTed r^in'fndf fle^S^find employ! 

dyeing community he cannot hope of finrug^empTo^meS afan tSnh ^ 
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il- The Government has opened many institutions, many educational institutions 
which are availed o±' by students in large numbers, and many of them do not find 
employment alter they have finished their education, but there is no restriction on that 
score imposed upon their admission into those institutions? — A. When a young man 
comes to me and says, “ You advised me to do so and so, and now I find it has led me 
nowhere.” I consider he would be justified in holding me responsible. 

Q. Assuming he learns the art which he comes to you for and develops a taste for 
it, is he not likely to use it to his advantage ? — A . If he has not got capital and has not 
got the business knowledge. 

Q. How do you know that he will not have the capital? He may find somebody 
willing to employ him. A'ou cannot have any data to decide whether a pupil who goes 
to you will have the capital to utilise the knowledge he may acquire, whether he will 
find any employment or not? It is a mere surmise that you can make? — .4. Yes, with 
experience of actual happenings. 

Q. Do you know that this desire to restrict teaching in these arts to sons of artisans 
has led in more than one instance, in more than one province, to the schools not 
having been availed of l)y students in general? — A. I do not know that. 

Q. In the United Provinces we have had such a re.sult, for instance in the weaving 
school at Benares where instruction was limited to sons of weavers. If that restriction 
were not applied, many more j'oung men would probably have gone in to learn that 
trade? — A. My restriction of what I consider connection with the trade is rather wider 
than that. I do not take the weaver only as a man interested in dyeing. The merchant 
is also interested in dyeing and therefore to me it has a much wider scope than that. 
I would admit anybody who has any connection with the dyeing trade, but I would cut 
out those whose tastes were purely literary. 

President. — Q. You want a staff to demonstrate lor this dyeing school?— A. I have 
asked for an assistant chemist and an assistant for dyeing. 

Q. Are they being trained? — A. I want only an as.sistant for dyeing. Assistants 
for teaching chemistry are available. 

Q. You do nothing in the way of sending out young men to tlie districts to teach 
dyeing? — A. I know where we can find men for that work as well. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — 0. You say that the representatives of German 
colour firms have affected the tastes of the people, do you think that if you had assistants 
to go about and lecture on these subjects they would'be able to change the tastes of the 
people in favour of indigenous dyes? — A. I do not think so. 

Q. In view of the large amount of raw materials and the cheap labour that you 
have, do you not think that if the dyeing material were made available at cheaper rates, 
you could encourage the manufacture of indigenous dyes? I am directing my mind to 
the nature of the dye-stuffs, to the indigenous dyes of the finer kind as compared with 
the aniline dyes. Don’t you think that if these indigenous dyes were made more easily 
available, in spite of their not being as cheap as aniline dyes, there would be a market 
for them owing to their superior quality? — A. It is quite a raistakem idea that the 
indigenous dyes are superior to the synthetic dyes. 

Q. Are they not superior in the aesthetic sense? — A. Even the satisfaction of the 
aesthetic sense is a matter for the dyer. The consumer sets the demand and the dyer 
satisfies it. 

Q. Have you noted that the old indigenous dyes still compare very favourably 
with the aniline dyes and are, in fact, better both in durability and effect on the sight? — 
A. No. the natural dyes cannot stand either for shade or beauty or things of the kind. 

Q. Have you in your mind the dyes of some of the old carpets which you might 
have seen? — A. I have not seen those carpets at the time of manufacture. Softening- 
might have taken place. I remember a lecture about eighteen months ago in Amritsar 
where there was a debate on the question whether the natural dyes are far superior to the 
synthetic dyes, and the Chairman (Mr. Hill) said that his best carpets were made with 
synthetic dyes, although the natural dyes are cheaper, and the special synthetic dyes 
are more expensive in their use. It is a question of what the demand is, and for cheap 
wares cheap dyes are in place whilst for high class goods dyes suitable to the require- 
ments are available. I saw the report in the “ Daily Press.” 

Q. Have you been to the Ensel .Mission factory in Cannanore? — A. I was there 
in my tours. 

Q. What dyes do they use? — A. Anilines, or what I call synthetic. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You say you are allowed to take up private practice. Have you 
done anv private practice for the mills? — A. In one instance. 

Q. Why it is not possible to send out peripatetic instruction parties at present? — A. 
The dyeing trade is at present in an awful condition owing to yarn and dye-stuff prices. 
There is very little dyeing work. 
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Q. Would it not have been possible before the war!' — A. We were hardly ready for 
that. We hoped to be at work with the instructional scheme and this would come up 
as a natural corollary. 

Q. What has hung up the construction of this building? — .4. I think plans were 
drawn up which were not found quite suitable after scrutiny. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaciya. — Q. W^hat assistants have you working under you? 
— *4. I have none at present. 

Q. Since you came you have never had any assistant working under you? — A. Only 
for a short time privately, a man engaged by myself. 

Q. Is there any Indian who is learning this art of dyeing? — *4. Many. 

Q. Educated men? — A. Yes, with a good knowledge of the principles. 

Q. Educated here in India? — A. Yes, as well as outside too. 

Q. Don’t you think that if you had some assistants like that under you they would 
go about and spread a knowledge of the art of dyeing? — *4. That is what I have in view. 
That is part of my scheme. 

President. — Q. You have not been to Cawnpore to see the work that they have 
done? — A. I saw the Director of Industries, Cawnpore, but it is now nearly two years 
ago. 

Q. You have not actually been there to see their results? — N^o. 


Witness No. 217. 

Mh. C. S. EAiLyCH.VNDHAN, Supervisor, Department of Industries, Madras. 

Whitten Evidence. 

It is often remarked that Indian money does not easily come forward for industrial 
enterprises. It does not and cannot when the necessity and opportunity for it do 
not exist. India is a big agricultural country and it can command a good deal of 
wealth for industrial enterprises. I have had experience with the agricultural public. 
I had to deal with them in several districts of the Presidency and when cases arose for 
their agricultural improvement, I found that most of them were able to command 
money for investment on agricultural nlant. Looking at the phenomiual installations 
of rice hulling plants in the Tanjore district and elsewhere, anybody could question 
the statement that Indian money is immobile and that India is too poor for industries. 
When a proper case has been made out for promoting any new industry, there will not 
be the least difficulty to find money for it. No doubt the })revailing' rate of interest 
in the money market is high (and it will be and is, so in all agricultural countries) 
an^l this circumstance offers a certain amount of resistance for the money to flow in 
all directions quite smoothly. But this hindrance cannot aifect the savings of all 
classes of individuals and so any amount of money for promising enterprises can be 
found in India. There is much talk about the hoarded wealth of India by economists, 
and, whether there is hoarded wealth or not, there is enough potential wealth which 
can come forward for profitable concerns. The sure way to guide the wealth of India 
into any industry is to point out that there is profit in the industry and that it can be 
pursued in India. 

Q. b (1-2). — -Money grants-in-aid bounties and subsidies will be futile for existing 
industries! and will be justifiable as regards new industries not initiated l)y Govein- 
mejit. In the former class of industries, such bounties or grants-in-aid will be throw- 
ing good money on a bad bargain in certain cases and in the latter, it will be a 
necessary incentive for private enterprise to make a persi.stent effort to come out suecess- 
f il in a new industry. 

(3) Guarantee of dividends by Government is absolutely unnecessary and will 
be baneful in its working. When the guarantee is there Government interference 
will be necessary to a certain extent and will get too complicated for management. 

■ • ^bien to Government to grant loans bearing no interest for a period, 

limited to new industries, but when the industry begins to pay dividend the Governm;nt 
money should be either withdrawn or should bear ordinary rates of interest. As regards 
existing industries loans may be given by Government bearing interest for a short period 
when a company is floated on sound lines but even then, the Government should be 
ready to withdraw when private money would get into the enterprise. In both cases, 
so long as Government has its money in the enterprise, Government should be given a 
voice in the control. 

(5) In most cases, capita] for industrial enterprises is drawn from merchants or 
money lenders. ^ Supplying machinery on hire purchase system will not serve any useful 
purpose. It will give a very transitory relief unless the period is nothing short of 5 
or even 10 years. If this is done, the plant or machinery in many cases will get worn 
out to such an extent that any security on the plant alone is meaningless; on the 
other hand if collateral security also is to be furnished it is quite open for the private 
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party to Mud the required money from other sources and pay full. I had experience of 
similar transactions «-hen I was a supervisor in the Pumping and Boring Department. 
It was brought to me that if Government does not interfere, it is open to the individual 
purchaser to bargain with the Mrms and obtain cheap. This may be partially truo 
and it \\ill be impossible for Government to completely satisfy individual purchasers of 
plant and machinery as regards prices, and Government takes the responsibility for 
prices when hirepurchase system is in force. 

(6) Provision of part of share capital of companies is unnecessary except perhaps 
in new iudu.stries. Even here when pioneering work is done exhaustively it will be 
unnecessary that Government should take further steps by putting in capital of its own 
unless the success of the industry is doubted to some extent. 

It may happen that Government would like to give up pioneering woik at a 
certain stage. It will be a stage when it pays but the Government would not have 
made good the expenditure incurred in its investigation. If for certain causes Govern- 
ment wish to sever its connection before it makes good the expenditure incurred, it 
may ftrovide part of share capital and exert its further influence so that the ultimate 
fate of the industry may not be of a doubtful nature. 

(7) Provided that the products of the factory- are of a tolerable and standard 
quality and provided that the price is on a par with the average of the previous 5 or 
10 years (Government purchase rates) it is perfectly reasonable that Government should 
guarantee purcliase for a long period. Such guarantee will be a very good advertisement 
and will save the company from the trouble of Mnding an outlet for its Mnished articles. 
Indigenous articles of manufacture are likely to be thrown out on the ground that 
they are not up to the standard but when such lejections are made by Government the 
decision should not be open to criticism. 

Q. G.— When Government provides part of the share capital, there must be Govern- 
ment control vested with the Director of Industries. It should be open to the Director to 
enter into all details of the working and have as much right as any other Director of the 
company has. When there is Government money without interest, the influence of the 
Government -liould not go further than obtaining information as regards the stability 
of the concern with reference to the Government money involved. The Local Government 
concerned on the recommendation of the Director of Industries should decide when the 
money invested should be withdrawn. The Provincial Accountant-General and the 
Director of Industries must be furnished with a balance sheet for each year so that they 
may know progress. 

Pioneer factories. Qs. 7-8. — I am Undergoing experience in a Government pioneer factory and I may 

have to modify to some extent my existing opinions in the light of further experience. 
Pioneering work in India is beset with greater difficulties than in Europe or America 
for the reason that there are not in India established correlated industries which will 
help the solution of various minor questions that arise in promoting a particular 
industry. It is believed that it will be a short time affair for pioneering. On the 
contrary it must take a long time when the country has not many large industrial 
concerns which are essential for easy and quick growth of new industries. Any new 
industiy i.s not ex])ected to pay within anything li£e four or five years even in advanced 
countries like Europe while, in the case of India, it may take a little longer time 
and it should be the function of Government, when it pioneers a particular industry, 
that it continues working it till it realises all the money spent on it. But if it sees 
clearly that it cannot within a reasonable time, it would do well to hand it over to a 
private company but keep active connection with it till it makes good profit for a 
number of years. 

In pioneer factories, there must be two sections or two forms of control, one dealing 
with the pxirely industrial side and another with the experimental side. The two must be 
kept separate as far as possible. 

Collecting data of costs of production when there is no provision for supply of 
materials and when the labour is not trained to a tolerable extent will be premature. 
It will be necessary to work for several months before things assume a shape which 
will facilitate systematic production on a regular scale for some months without a 
hitch. If experts are to be appointed for pioneering, it must be determined if they 
would be helpful in solving all issues that arise as subsidiary problems and if they 
would train a certain number of men that would carry on the industrv in an eflScient 
manner after about four or five years. It is no good saying that there are not men 
for industries in India and it appear.s to me that when there are men for other profes- 
sions. there must be men for industries also. In the case of all pioneering work, the 
work must be carried out to a limit when commercial production is thinkable. Com- 
mercial production on regular lines must be carried for at least two or three years when 
there will be opportunity to ovei’haul the results of experiments and reach a definite 
line for practical work. When this definite line is reached and production is found 
to be satisfactory on all ])oints as regards price, qualitv, market, and materials a case 
will ari^e for handing over to private management. When it is so handed over it will 
be desirable that Government bear the charges of management for a further period of 
a year or two and keep a friendly ej-e on progress for a limited number of years 
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Pioneer factories can be converted into permanent Government enterprises when 
the Government bave to purchase the materials of manufacture in the open market. 
When the total quantity required by all the provincial Governments will justify a 
factory it will be a fit case for Government enterprise provided that no private 
enterprise will follow from Government pioneering. 

Q. 14. — An established external trade must naturally offer impediment for internal 
development of industries. With an existing organisation for an established trade 
it will be impossible for young industries to thrive unless in an appropriate manner 
Government will help local development by pioneering and patronage of purchase, etc., 
as indicated above. 

Government should come forward to aid, without any limitation whatever in such 
industries as are specialised only in a few countries of the world. There are a number 
of materials of foreign (other than British or Indian) production which find a market 
in India and it will he up to Government to see if such articles can be produced 
locally This may to a certain excite the commercial public but such a complaint 
should he ignored. 

When Government experts are lent to private firms or companies that are running 
an established industry the firms concerned should meet entirely the charges of the 
expert. But if the private body are dealing with a new industry Government may 
rise their discretion in meeting the expert’s charges partly or wholly. If the private 
company meets the expert’s charges the results of researches should he available 
for the individual company and Government should have the entire right over such 
results under certain workable conditions. If the expert has no claim on the result, 
it is doubtful if either Government or any private company will have the possible 
advantage from an expert. Government may offer adequate bonus to the expert for 
useful results in addition to his regular fee or salary. 

Qs. 19-20. — Government demonstration factories are unnecessary. To serve the 
same purpose, existing industrial concerns can be addressed with a view to improve 
their methods and they may he offered ways and means to carry out the experiments 
in view. The success or failure of any demonstration can then be judged easily as 
when it is a success, the factories concerned would adopt the system or method "pro- 
pagated which is the aim of such demonstrations. Such demonstration results should 
be available for all factories and the individual factory chosen for demonstration 
purposes should not have any special advantage for having accommodated. 

Qs. 21-23. — The provision for research in India cannot be made to meet all require- 
ments in all directions for sometime, to come. Again as regards new industries, owing 
to the prevailing local ignorance it should be necessary to provide for research in the 
United Kingdom or abroad, with reference to the specific direction in which closer 
knowledge is required to meet the local requirements. 

Q. 24. — The Science Congress may perhaps be able to meet in a way, but then 
there will be difficulty in making the industrialists refer their problems to the Congress, 
and the Congress again to accept the onus of solving them. But if there is an Indus- 
trial Congress similar to the Science Congress, there will be an occasion for the several 
industrialists to come in contact with each other and benefit by interchange of thought 
and experience. 

• Q. 25. — I am not aware whether any accurate knowledge exists as regards the 
quantity price, etc., of forest and mineral wealth of India. Rough figures are most 
often given but I have not come across any correct figures or ideas about these. It 
seems to me that surveys may be required to make them useful for industrialists 
These surveys can be usefully made if the Forest or Geological Department would 
collaborate with an industrialist who, no matter if he is not an expert, can realise how 
such a survey could serve his purpose. 

In any new industry labourers can be trained in their jobs and improved in their 
efficiency by affording sufficient raw materials to work with and employing large 
supervision staff to put them in the way till they get familiar with their work. 

Apprenticeship in a premier workshop or factory carries with it superior advantages 
over the industrial school training (as it is at present). In the former the man not 
only obtains skill in his trade in a thorough and workable manner but is fit for industrial 
work as he comes out of his apprenticeship. The industrial school training, on the 
other hand, involves further training before a man is useful as a skilled labourer. In 
some factories or workshops, apprentices have an easy time of it but if they are 
treated very much as other labourers, the result will be completely satisfactory. Un- 
fortunately many factories cannot afford to admit a large number of apprentices as these 
novices will waste materials and be a permanent halter round the neck of the factory. 
There is therefore a certain limitation for entertaining apprenticeships in premier 
factories. To obviate this, industrial schools will come in. Now the men sent to 
industrial schools have not got just the same opportunity of obtaining practical skill 
as in a premier factory or workshop. To make the industrial school training useful 
for training skilled labour, there must be a factory side and school side. The latter 
can be left out of account except for the training of superior labourers who will have 
to handle and control a small body of men. In the factory side the conditions must 
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be exactly the same as would obtain in a normal factoiy. There must be a body of 
highly skilled artisans who must put the apprentices in the way. In this there will 
be°a certain amount of waste during the initial stage but as time advances and when the 
man becomes more and more familiar with his work, there will be no room for regret, 
as he will be producing marketable goods. I do not dwell upon the marketing of these 
goods as this very largely depends upon individual cases. 

Period of apprenticeship should not exceed three years and they must be paid from 
after three or four months according to the interest they take in their work and the 
useful work turned out by them. 

If the industrial school is of the type proposed above, the Director of Industries will 
be the man to have control as he will be the person who will know which craft requires 
attention and which not. 

Employes of factories in night schools learn their 3 R’s. which helps them to 
realise if they are properly paid and treated. In most cases the night school attendance 
is only diversion or pastime for the men employed in factories and for this reason alone 
night schools must be encouraged. 

Year after year .scholar^; are sent to Europe and America for studying industries 
with the idea that the young men after returning from abroad will be useful in promot- 
ing the particular industries in which they are trained. It stands to reason that 
these young men will be useful if not as first rate men as middlemen to carry on industries 
here. If these are unfit, the system can be abolished altogether with advantage to 
both the scholars and the Government. No doubt there are defects in the foreign 
-cholarship system and it is desirable that this question is deeply considered as early 
as possible. It will be wise if the scholar sent to foreign countries has a tolerable 
grounding in the profession he takes up before he is sent abroad. He will be able to 
profit by such study, (1) as he would then have already acquired sufficient taste in his 
subject,* (2) as he would be conversant with the limitation under which he must work 
in India, (3) as he would know where the difficulties occur and how they are overcome 
ill a place where the industry is run on established lines, and (4) as he would be 
mature enough to realise his responsibility and gather ripe knowledge during his stay. 
Moreover his usefulness after he returns from abroad must be definitely settled before 
being sent out. If this is not done, there is no good in sending such men. In some 
cases they have to spend a iiumber of years before they find a job they can accept and 
when they do, they have half forgotten the subject. These are points I have raised 
with the idea that the Commission will have to give its opinion about the present 
prevalent system adopted by Government for encouraging industries in India. 

In my opinion it will be desirable if Government would address the industrial 
concerns of the Presidency if they propo.se to recommend applications from their firms 
with a view to qualify their present manager's or supervisors for studying the conditions 
and methods in other countries which will improve their knowledge. It will be the 
duty of Government to choose from among these, the men they think would satisfy 
for promoting a narticular industry. These men should not be above 45 nor below 30. 

For industries assisted by Government in a direct manner, the technical man 
concerned should be given tlie onportunity of studying foreign methods to broaden 
his views and modify bis methods wlierever he is blundering. 

Q. 56. — This is dealt with under Q. 63. 

Q. 57. — (1) Briefly told, the organisation required for the local Department of 
Industries will be proper technical and trade schools wherein skilled labourers and 
foremen can be trained. There are some under proposals, and these when completed 
will meet the requirements in a way. 

(2) Proper technical or scientific laboratory and staff for research work when 
occasion arises. 

(3) Proper staff required for experiments taken in hand. 

(4) Organisation to investigate the condition of existing cottage industries and 
the opportunities for creating new ones. 

Qs. 58-60. — An Advisory Board would be unnecessary if there is an able and 
sympathetic Director who will have a free administrative hand. A Director is necessary 
and before he takes up tlie place he must be conversant with the conditions of the 
Province and its peoples. He must be capable of acting on his independent views and 
have administrative ability. 

A business man is unnecessary a^ the department must not concern itself with 
business though it should conform to the ideas of business men. A business man carries 
with him the traditions of business and in the Department of Industries which has 
quite a different function to discharge, he will be out of place. An expert again is of 
no use unless the de])artment is concerned with a group of correlated industries so 
long as he continues in office. To my mind the best man for the place will be a non- 
expert official having adequate administrative experience. 

Q. 62. — The various provincial departments may be linked with an Imperial De- 
partment under a single head. An Imperial Department is necessary and will be 
useful in keeping a friendly eye on the activities of the various provinces in keeping 
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down unhealthy competition as regards industries, in avoiding unnecessary over- 
lapping by diherent provinces, and in giving lines of work for the several provinces 
having regard to the supply of materials, labour and market, ihe Imperial Department 
will be purely administrative. 

Q. 6o. — Without going much into the past history of the departments. I may say Technical and 
that there are at present two departments, one under the control of the Director of scientific 
Aariculture and the other under the Director of Industries which are directly concerned 
with industries. 

The former department concerns itself with matters relating to the agricultural 
industry and there is an Agricultural Engineer with an Assistant Engixieer for adminis- 
trative work besides about a dozen district supervisors who are partly lent b\' the 
Public' Works Department and partly mechanics trained in the mechanical engineering 
schools. I have worked in the earlier period of my service as a district supervisor and 
my tells jme that a supervisar in charge of the districts (under the 

Agricultural Engineer) must have good character and sound technical qualifications 
if the work render his charge should increase and be at the same time efficient. The 
supervisors have to install agiicultural plants for lyots and a good deal of tact and 
intelligence is necessary to bring into existence profitable concerns and reject unhealthv 
enterprises. The local Public Works Department can supply, if they mind, the right 
sort of men in case such men would be adequately paid. The amount or quantity 
of district staff can be considerably diminished by placing these men and the total 
charge for the Government would be the same with much better results in the latter 
case. 

The Department of Industries concerns itself with all industrial matters and 
industrial education. The present work and staff of this department is as follows; — 

There is a Leather Trades School which includes in its staff besides a Leathetr 
Expert or Principal (who is at present on military duty and whose place is filled up 
for the time being by an Indian who has studied the leather industry in England after 
a preliminary career in a local tannery) lecturers on chemistry, "book-keeping, etc. 

The aim of the school is to train the sons of practical tanners "in the advanced and 
scientific methods of leather manufacture. The school has just been started and it 
remains to be seen how the men interested in the industry are going to avail themselves 
of an institution of this kind. The leather industry is* one of the chief industries of 
this Presidency and Government has done all it can to foster it. There is a weaving 
department consisting of two superintendents having for their duties the imparting of 
instruction among the weaver class about the advanced methods of weaving with flv 
shuttle looms and advising generally on weaving as a cottage industry. A dyeino- 
expert has been working at Madras for the last five years. His regular work, owing 
to the delay in the construction of the technical institute at Madura, the chief dyeing- 
centre of the Presidency, has not commenced. In the meantime he has dealt with 
the question of indigenous dyestuffs. He has been also put in charge of various 
special functions —preparing a syllabus for industrial schools, the Principalship of 
the Leather Trades school, technical advice to the Punalur Paper Mills and the Madras 
Pencil Factory. His services are at present availed of in the general directions indi- 
cated above and he will probably take up his duties at Madura as soon as the buildino- is 
completed. Analogous to the commercial museum of Calcutta, the department 'lias 
organised a bureau of industrial information. The bureau is in charge of a superin- 
tendent and is intended to help enquirers on commercial and industrial matters. Includ- 
ing the Director the above forms more or less the present permanent staff of the 
department. 

The department has taken in hand the following problems which are of temporarv 
interest:— (1) lime bricks, (2) oils, (3) pencils, (4) paper and (5) glass. (1) and (2) are iii • 
charge of the Assistant Director who is a temporary hand in the department. (3) 
where I am working is at present in charge of the dyeing expert, (4) is in charo-e of 
an engineer, and (5) is in charge of a sub-engineer of the Public Works Department. 

These concerns will be of a temporary nature and when their industrial aspects have 
been fully gone into, the case will arise whether or not successful private concerns 
can be started on the basis of the experiments conducted by the department. In these 
experimental factories there arc two Public Works Department men of the permanent 
upjiei subordinate establishment, Mr. IVarayanamurthv on glass and mvself on pencils 
These are again only temporary so far as ‘this department" is concerned. The services 
of others are more or less of a temporary nature. 

The department is discharging another function. There are a few industrial 
schools scattered all over the Presidency having for their aims the teachino- of artisans 
in their crafts. These schools are aided by Government through the department. 

Apart from these aided institutions the Government teehnieal institute at Madura 
has been for the last few years training young men for oil engine drivino- and o-eneral 
fitting work. These are schemes afoot for amplifying the usefulness of "this institute 
(mechamcal engineering) and for including weaving and dveino- also There are 
schemes to be given effect to in the City of Madras' for trade and technical schools 
with a view to meet the demand for men trained in their profession. 
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As I am in no wav connected with the administration of the department but yet 
one of the departmental stair I do not wish to express any views on the individual 
activities of the department and moreover as the Commission would otherwise obtain 
opinions on these it is unnecessary for me to mention mine. However, I raise a few 
general points on general working of the department — 

(1) It IS desirable that the department should concern itself with a limited 
group of related industries which will enable them to work efficiently in the light of 
the knowledge and information gained. In dealing with any industry, there must 
be several issues to solve and in dealing with a group of correlated industries there will 
be several common issues and their solution will considerably lighten the work in 
later enterprises. The natural resources of the locality and the conditions of the 
labour and market will dictate in favour of some and against others and so a definite 
programme can be fixed. 

(2) The man engaged by the Government on industrial experiments must have 
no lien on Government service and must be such as would willingly go with 
a private concern when the Government have made up a case for private management. 
This is one of the essential elements for success of any industry here. For all industries 
three class of men are required — (1) high grade scientists, (2) middlemen (supervisors or 
managers) and (3) labourers., As regards high grade scientists, they are worth any money 
providedii pi-oper use is made of them. Their work will be more or less of a leisurely kind 
so far as the industry is concerned. "VVe have a number of them all over the Presidency. 
As regards middlemen they must be made out of the right sort as they do not exist. 
There will be difficulty in making them as the right sort of men for industries find 
lucrative posts elsewhere under Government or become lawyers and doctors. It must 
therefore be one of the fundamental duties of the Department of Industries to produce 
alongside of any experimental factory two or three men capable of handling such 
industrial concerns. There is no good in promoting industries with no provision for 
management. (Vide Ans. Q. 67-70). 

(3) In the department itself, apart from the middelmen that are 
seen along with the industry when it matures there, must be someone conversant 
with the industry so that he may be in a position to render initial advice when the 
department takes in hand a cognate enterprise. But if the department has made up 
its mind not to touch any of the allied industries, there need not be any vestige of its 
past activities excepting the reports and results. So then the department need not have 
anv rermanent staff on industrial experiment. Young engineers of the local: College 
of Engineering can be attracted to such posts as has been done hitherto. But it is open 
for these men to find comfortable berths in the Public Works Department, Local 
Boards and Municipalities, where the work will be comparatively light and less 
taxing. Men capable of assimilating' ideas and taking the initiative are what is wanted 
for industries and I am unable to touch upon any other resource for the class of men 
required for industries. 

(4) Industries generally can be classed as major and minor. By ‘ minor in- 
dustries ’ is meant all those that do not require erection of plant and machinery and 
that can be pursued as cottage industries. The best organisation that is required in 
this case is an organisation to supply the workers with raw material and receive back 
the finished products at reasonable prices. It is true that there are not many organised 
cottage industries though India has been, from time immemorial, noted for its excellent 
cottage industries. It is very often pointed out in the press that cottage industries 
should 1)6 revived. In modern times, it is doubtful if cottage industries will pay 
in all cases. The Department of Industries may examine individually every cottage 
industry in select places and advise if there is any ground for perpetuating a cottage 
industry in spite of the competition offered by modern machinery. My presumption is 
that it will lie no longer possible for cottage industries to hold their own. 

However it may be worth investigating a little deeply to have a clear view about 
it. Except weaving the Department of Industries does not ‘concern itself at present with 
cottage industries. Here again there are so many kinds, one kind of weaving mav pav; 
another may not. Surely anybody will look to the Director to give an opinion as 
regal'd.-, the commercial aspect of cottage industries as practised at present and if there 
is any scope to improve. All the industries which require erection of large plant and 
machinery and controlling a fairly large amount of labour are “ major ” industries 
The “major” industries require large capital investment while “minor” industries 
do not. All that is required in the latter is a strong local organisation in successful 
cottage industries to prevent them from dying out. It is possible that some “ minor ” 
industries suffer for want of this organisation and the effort required is very small 
considering the benefit to be derived. 

Qs. 67-70.— If experts are to be engaged for pioneering industries in India, there 
IS no good in having second and third rate men. Men who will be called expert 
in Europe or America should be procured. Such experts should be paid a very high 
salarv and will be worth it. But I doubt if such sort of men would be easily available 
for service in India. These men should possess practical knowledge that is derived 
by long connection with any established and successful industry at home. In many 
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instances it must be impossible to tempt the proper men for service in India even 
on very high salaries considering the human side of the question. To obviate this 
practical diiliculty I would suo-trest a course that has been pursued in Madras by 
Messrs. Chatterton and Tressler and with a certain amount of success. When any 
industry is started as an experiment the local Department of Industries concerned 
can assign it to a fairly educated young man who will take interest in his work and 
will be ready and resourceful to attack the various issues that will arise in handling 
a new indukry with a certain amount of confidence and optimism. In doing so, 
the head of the department should be perfectly level headed and properly direct and 
control his work without permitting- him to deviate from his field. In doing so, the 
various practical difficulties that spring up owing to the local conditions will get solved 
in a wav’ and a practical basis for work can be established. The method of manufacture 
so established may vary- in some particulars from what has been done elsewhere but 
the problem can be considered to have been solved so long as the industry promises to 
pay and so long as Government has done all it can. There is one peculiar benefit 
in this course. During the experimental stage, the man in charge becomes thoroughly 
conversant with all the processes and is familiar with all the aspects of the industry. The 
Government would not only have the thing solved but also have trained a staff to run 
the industry in an efiicient manner. On the contrary if a good and willing foreign 
expert was employed the trouble will come in as to what should be the future of the 
industry when he goes away. To instance a practical case, the glass factory at Madras 
engaged two German experts who, so long as they were there, were producing very 
good glass but after they had left, nobody could do that. So then it should be considered 
before experts are appointed as to the precise condition of the industry when experts 
appointed on very high salaries sever their connection. 

It will be unnecessary to hold a special whole-time expert for any industry at the 
cost of the Government as there will be no opportunity for such a man in India. When 
the time comes for it, this can be very well met at the cost of the concerns which will 
profit by it. If there is an Impeiial expert staff a point for criticism will arise from 
the industrial and commercial public that the Imperial expert staff is not equipped 
in all directions, and it will be a waste to engage, at present, a huge staff to cover 
all possible grounds. If there is no expert on glass, but only on paper, the glass 
traders have room for complaining that the Government are benefiting only paper 
trading. The paper expert again cannot be doing useful work unless Government 
proposes to attach him entirely to a factory for a considerable period or better still 
his full capacity for service. And it is quite open to a factory to choose its own 
expert and Government aid will be unnecessary. But if he is not so engaged, his 
usefulness in his own country is marred with no compensating advantage here. 

To obviate these difficulties if the local Governments can have one or more labora- 
tories or institutions manned by scientists who will be able to help in a suitable manner 
the men who resort to such laboratories for doing research work, it will be easy for 
the local Department of Industries to command the convenience it requires to conduct 
small researches. In such laboratories, it will be impossible to include specialists 
unless the local Governments concerned pins itself to a group of co-related subjects 
which may take a very long period to complete. Otherwise it will suffice if one or 
two pure scientists are employed. The local Director of Industries must have complete 
control of this laboratory. This system will more or less meet the immediate local 
requirements in a workable way. In course of time, such a laboratory can grow into 
increasing importance not on account of the initial establishment or equipment but purely 
from the amount and nature of work done at such a laboratory. Proper arrange- 
ments may be made for recording and publishing the useful work done at such a 
laboratory. Such a laboratnrv- can be constructed as exigencies demand and grow 
as time advances; it may ultimately develop into a technological institute. 

Q. 71. — I do not see that there is any present need for technological institutions 
at Madras and when the case arises for one development may be made in the directions 
required. On the contrary if technological institutions are developed before the in- 
dustries that will be profited by them are brought into existence the institution may 
be subsequently found to be unworkable. When the proper case for it arises, it may 
arise in a place where its necessity is keenly felt and will be of an abiding nature. 
Such technological institutions, as they arise, may be part of a general scheme for the 
whole of India. 

Q. 72. — It follows from the above that such an institute would work tfficientlv 
only when it deals with a limited group of correlated subjects. 

Q- 73. — Government initiative will be necessary and sufficient and control unneces- 
sary. In my reply to Qs. 67-70 I have indicated the outline for a laboratorv and a 
technological institute may be developed out of this groundwork. 

Q. 74. — There will not be much overlapping in the circumstances stated above 
and if there is, it will be unavoidable and there will be no harm in it. 

Qs. 75-76.— The Sciel^pe Congress will become useful if it takes interest in industrial 
matters that are being gone into by Government or private firms in India. 
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Q. 77. — To render the method suggested in my reply to Q. 67-70 useful, the man 
trained locally uho cannot be called an expert, should be sent abroad on deputation, 
for at least a short period to improve his knowledge. Before he is sent out arrangement 
must be made to enable him to visit the foreign industrial concerns which will improve 
his existing knowledge about his industry. In many instances it will he difficult to 
have fidl access owing to jealousy which i.s just aud reasonable but yet it will be possible 
to enlarge his knowledge considerably. 

In sending out such a man, the Government should bear all his charges till his 
retuiu in addition to his ordinary pay. Arrangement can be made by the Secretary 
of State as is at j)resent done for State technical scholars while away from India. 

(>■•<■ 78-79. — I have found difficulfy in obtaining- book.s of reference on technical and 
scientific subjects and there is not a pioper library in Madras. It is desirable that 
the Girector of Indu.stries should own a complete library wherein recent editions on 
technical and scientific subjects are available for reference. In such a library books 
dealing with pure science need not come in as they will be available in other colleges 
and public libraries. 

Qs. 82-88. — Very useful information is available from the publications of the Depart- 
ments of Stati.stics and Commercial Intelligence. If it is possible to locate 
the consumption of foreign imports and prepare statistics of local production 
with particulars, the information will give a full idea of local requirements 
and how they are met. Similarly in the case of our exports, we shall 
learn where we are to look for a ready .sale. Such information is available from 
the report on rail and sea borne trade but it will be admitted that the publication 
is wanting in description of details and full particulars of the imports, exports, and 
consumption. These journals may give fuller particulars having regard to the fact 
that there is a good organisation to collect and publish. 

Q. 8o. — If Government should establish or assist industrial journals either for 
general or special industries, it would not be of much use to persons actively eno-ao-ed 
unless Government had had opportunities of practically testing and verifying 'state- 
ments made therein and unless Government aims at thoroughness. To instance a 
practical case, several species of timber were given out to our pencil factory as being 
likelv for pencil making and some of them were found to be good enough in trying 
a sample piece; but when dealing with bulk samples, most of these had to be discarded 
There are various considerations that will be looked into by an industrialist and if these 
have not been fHlly entered into the publication will be incomplete. So, in order that 
the industrial journals may help the inoustrialists, it is desirable to restrict the scope 
of the journal for particular industries in which the Government can confidentlv hope 
to supply good and useful information for the time being. 

Q. 86.— I do not think that dissemination of industrial information, in the various 
vernaculars will at all serve any useful purpose and I am of opinion that beyond 
serving as an advertisement for the departmental activities, the additional benefits 
derived will be altoo-ether disproportionate. Dissemination of information in various 
vermyulars on agricultural matters will perhaps be of value among the agricultural 
public who may not be able to read the English language but such a step as regards 
industrial matters is of doubtful utility. 

Q. 87.-^pecial monographs on 'industrial subjects, as has been alreadv pointed 
out agam.st Q. So, should have combined authorship— combining in them, theoretical 
and practical knowledge. Even good monographs beyond giving rough outlines will 
not materially help an industrialist whose conditions cannot,' in most cases, be foreseen 
or realised by monographists. Tbe circumstances that will vitiate the usefulness of 
these monographs are want of thorousrhness in the monoirraphs themselves and the 
varying conditions of labour, material machinerv and market. Anv monograph has 
got an educative value and it is rlesirable that Government should encourage publication 
of useful monographs by men Avho can be looked unon as competent men to deal with 
the subiect. Care will have to be exercised that no unsound advice is given or unneces- 
sary or ineomplete publication is permitted. The monographs should aim at complete- 
ness on the following head. : (1) technical knowledge, (2) materials, and (3) commLial 
aspeot ol rnw nintprials ana fimshed profluots 

at apa,la Their „e,„l„es, ,vil, „f ekrae 
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It is a very deplorable state of things for the maniifarhirar. , 

there is often a variation of 100 -er cent in prices at the two extremes This vTi^ 
variation an many instances handicaps dome.stic industries Wlipn ^ide 

manufactured in Germanv for one anna and co.sts the consumer in TnO- ' 
are various intermediary 'agencies and middlemen whose iJSrLt^ fn 1 there 

hshed imports from abroad offer a permanent ch-ck to anv new P“P®tuating estab- 
be very difficult for Government to remove this difficulty but yet it would Sve'discharved 
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its portion if comparative calculation be published which will serve as a guidance for the 
manufacturer or trader as to how far he can take any permanent foothold in the line 

without fear of loss. i i a 

Qs.- 89 to 92. Articles of consumption such as oils, drugs, chemicals, and soaps 

wherein adulteration is possible or impurities may exist should be certified as regards 
the extent of purity. Articles of food that will alfect the consumer’s health should be 
penalised and others which carry harmless adulterants should be warned off. 

Collectors of the districts or the Local Government alone should be competent to 
grant certificates. They alone can competently deal wuth the inspecting staff w'ho 

will pass goods for consumption. x • i , 

Q. 98. I cannot say I have got any complaint as regards lailway treights as i have 

not 3 'et come across ani' difficulties till now. But yet I rnay point out that the fi eight 
charsi'es on wood for industrial purposes may be on a line with the ruling rates for 
fuel.’' There is reason for this. The cost of wood in both these cases is more or less 
the same, probablv less in the case of wood for industrial purposes as these have no 
market locally and as additional freight will increase the revenue of the railway 

companies. • , - i x 

110. (1) I am connected with the pencil factory and my first point is about 

wmod supply. This is one of the factors in determining the success of the industrj^ 
I cannot say that investigation as regards the proper Madras wood is yet fully settled 
though some are found to be suitable in a way. The difficulty so far felt comes in 
obtaining' it in proper condition and time. I feel that this will be solved satisfactorily 
in course of time. In the interest of the industry I would suggest that to any private 
company that starts the enterprise Government should supply with suitable forest timber 
free of seignioiage for say five years and thereafter undertake not to charge anything above 
that done for cheapest timber!! This concession need not be extended in favour of high 
class wood and I do not think that any high class timber is available for superior 
grade pencils. Similar concession should be granted for graphite mining. 

(2) Considering that Government departments require large quantities for their 
Tise in the various Provinces of India and that Government have control of the forests 
wherefrom timber for manufacture has to be derived on a commercial scale, it may 
he a proposition for the Imperial Government to set up one Government factory which 
will cater purely for all the departments of Government in India. 

(3) A studv of the methods adopted in Ceylon to refine graphite must be made 
from a purely practical point of view. On making this studj^ it must be seen if we 
can do refining with better advantage. 

(4) Considering that the industry is a complicated one, though to a casual 
observer it is simple, it is desirable that the Government should keep in view that the 
research work in connection with the industry is yet incomplete and should be 
carried on for some more time if the industry is to be based on sound commercial 
lines. I may suggest that even though the industry is handed over to private manage- 
ment in the near future Government should see that the investigations pending are 
not ignored. 

(5) Considering the importance of labour in the industry Government should 
so arrange matters when handing over to private management that the existing organisa- 
tion of skilled labour is fully availed of. 

Q. 111. — In having had to deal with pencil manufacture, I had to know something 
of clays and having regard to the existence of China clay all over the Presidency it 
seems to be a likely problem for Madras to investigate the possibilities of a domestic 
pottery industry. I am not thoroughly familiar with all the resources though I know 
of some and, if a systematic investigation as regards quantity and quality leads to 
the erection of a few^ factories, much of the imported porcelain goods can be cheaply 
manufactured here. The potters of the Presidency' are not familiar with the processes 
in making high class pottery and ow'ing to the fact that the Government of Madras have 
in hand tw'o important industries in nencil and glass, they are in a verj’^ advantageous 
position to take ceramics as their another likely subject. Methods of maniifacture and 
raw materials being in most cases similar, investigations made as regards pencil and 
glass will be helpful. 

Qs. 112 ana, 113. — Cheap woods for industrial purposes is available in large quanti- 
ties in the forests of the Presidency but for want of transport facilities and proper 
technical knowledo-e to deal wuth them their u'se in making pulp, paper, charcoal and 
several valuable commercial organic comnounds is not made. I doubt if there is anv 
definite statistical information as regards qxiality, quantit" and costs of assembling 
the produce of the forests with reference to the above industries. The produce of the 
forests is not, to my' knowledge availed of in these directions, primarily' for want of 
expert knowledge and partly for lack of reliable statistical information necessarv for 
any' industrial undertaking. It however may be generally' presiimed that the transit 
charges are prohibitive as the railways except in a few places, do not pierce through the 
forests. Considering the large forest area, the staff at present emploved for the 
administration of forests can hardly cope with the work they have in hand and it is 
impossible for the Forest Departments to do anything more than what they are doing 
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at present unless additional stafi is created. It will be up to tkis additional stall 
to lay proper roads inside the forest with reference to the produce to be exploited and 
to systematically investigate the forest products. 

Note. — Witness did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 218. 

Me. N. SuBE.tHiLTNYA Ayt.te, Weaving Assistant, Department of Industries, 

Madras. 

AYeitten Evidence. 

Qs. 1 to 8. — My experience in this direction is limited to one or two small enter- 
])rises. In the year 1908-09 a few gentlemen of Salem formed themselves into a syndicate 
and Bad almost completed negotiations for taking over from the now defunct Grovernment 
weaving factory, the shawl industrj^ that was demonstrated beyond doubt to be commer- 
cially successful. The required capital was readily forthcoming, but before the business 
could be taken over, the syndicate insisted that, in order that the same satisfactory 
results might ensue after the transfer of the business, the Superintendent of the factory 
should continue his supervision for a sufficiently long period. To ensure his taking 
sufficient and genuine interest in his work, the syndicate thought that he should be 
asked to invest some of his own money in the business and that he should be allowed 
to accept extra remuneration. Ajs these conditions could not be fulfilled the scheme fell 
through. It seems to me that for establishing small industries, the capital required 
can be easily had, provided the scheme has been shown to be sound and has secured 
confidence, and provided also that skilled supervision is available. The promoter of 
■the scheme will however be expected to show his faith in it by himself sinking some 
of his own money in the proposed concern. 

A company was also formed in Madras about the year 1905 called the “ Madras 
Chrome Leather Company ” to manufacture chrome leather and chrome leather goods. 
To my knowledge they found no difficulty in securing adequate capital, though the- 
concern collapsed on account of other causes. 

I am not familiar with the details of any large enterprises, but I venture to think 
that if Government should help an enterprise in some way, after satisfying themselves 
as to the soundness of the scheme, there would be no difficulty in Indian capital being- 
secured. 

Industrial enterprises are confined to towns or the vicinities of towns. The capital 
for large enterprises is generally foreign capi+al. The Indian capital for industrial 
enterprises comes mostly if not entirely from townspeople. The absence of capital from 
people in villages_ is in my opinion due more to the ;pverty of the population than to- 
lack of opportunities, ignorance or want of enterprising spirit. In order that the benefits 
of industrial enterprises may reach villages, long-term advances should be made* to 
poor villagers by co-operative banks started for the purpose. In all industries encouraged 
by Government, there must be proper supervision by them and the industries must be 
run on the principle that the profits pertaining to them should be shared by the workmen 
also. 

Q. 5. — Generally speaking, the form of Government help depends on the merits of 
each case. In large enterprises, I am inclined to think, that the provision by Government 
OL part of the share capital of companies on the same basis as public subscriptions of 
capital and guaranteed Government purchase of products are the most effective. In 
cottage industries like the weaving industry, money grants for the purchase of improved 
appliances or the supply of such appliances on easy terms of payment of cost are preferable 
to other methods of help. Bounties and subsidies may not, in my opinoin, be conducive 
to the rapid growth of an industry. Loans may be granted but not without interest 
except in special cases. Guaranteed dividends for a limited period and supply of machi- 
nery and plant on the hire purchase system are also useful in the case of small 
industries. But when an industry is such that it has to combat the powerful competition 
of a well-established foreign import trade, all possible methods of help should be madn 
available, and no limitations should be placed on Government aid when a new enterprise 
is intended to keep out foreign manufactures. 

AVbatever may be the method of help rendered by Government, I think it is 
essential that Government should have a general control over the accounts connected with 
the business. It is not desirable for Government to interfere with the actual manage- 
ment of the business; but where Government have taken shares, there may be a Gov- 
ernment director on the directorate whose powers should be the same as those of other 
directors. 

0. 7.— My experience of the aluminium and chrome leather industries started by- 
Government leads me to think that Government should pioneer new industries. After 
consultation with technical experts, and on data carefully collected the Government 
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should embark on such industries as promise to be commercially successful. After the 
enterprise has been demonstrated to be successful it should be handed over to private 
eapitalists or companies. Conversion of successful pioneering experiments into perma- 
nent enterprise is not at all desirable. 

Qs. li and 12. — Except a small society formed at Mambalam for oil pressing and the 
Co-operative Weavers’ Enion at Conjeeveram, I have not known any industrial 
co-operative societies. 

In my opinion, almost every industry can be benefited by co-operative societies. 
For every industry, there ought to be societies for finance, for the purchase of raw 
materials and for the sale of finished products. Co-operation among weavers is an 
immediate want, and in my opinion, it is the only means of uplifting the present condi- 
tion of the indigent weavers and of transferring to them the profits now taken away by 
middlemen. The organization of weavers’ societies should, under the present conditions 
-of the community, include besides weavers, other persons that understand business. 

Q. 15. — Besides my experience of the aluminium and chrome tanning industries 
I have had intimatel acquaintance with the handloom industry of the Province for nearly 
15 years. The weaving industry has been considerably benefited by the investigations 
of the Weaving Department of the local Government. All over the Presidency, improved 
slays have been introduced, and in some of the coast districts north of Madras, the 
fly shuttle has come to stay displacing the country loom altogether. To a smaller extent, 
country-made dobbies have also come into use. The introduction of the improved slay 
has improved the economic condition of the weaving community, the earning power of 
the fly shuttle weaver having increased by about 33 per cent. The beneficial influences 
of the results of investigation by the Madras Government have outgrown this province 
and have spread to other Presidencies. 

The loan of Government experts to private firms or companies should not be free 
except it be to help infant industries. In my opinion no restrictions should be placed 
in the matter of the publication of the results of researches made by a Government paid 
expert while attached to a private business, but the party should be apprised of this 
condition beforehand. 

Q. 19. — Peripatetic demonstration factories similar to the peripatetic weaving parties 
now working in the Presidency are, in my opinion, highly useful in the case of cottage 
industries, while central demonstration factories are necessary in the case of large 
industries. 

Q. 25. — The existing knowledge of the available resources of the country — agri- 
cultural, etc., — should be supplemented by further surveys. The survey should consist 
of one or two officers belonging to the department concerned who are familiar with the 
country’ and a few men actually engaged in the business. It should be considered whether 
the materials collected during the survey would be helpful in developing an industry. 
On doubtful points, the opinion of experts should be taken. 

Qs. 30 to 32. — Industrial exhibitions are primarily intended to serve (1) as effective 
sale agencies and (2) as agencies for educating the public more especially the artisan 
classes. 

The present day exhibitions of which I have had some considerable experience, 
do not in my opinion fulfil either of the two objects satisfactorily. The enormous 
exj'enditure incurred in connection with these exhibitions is out of all proportion to the 
resi’lts that are ordinarily obtainable. 

Of the value of exhibitions as the medium for sales I do not think much. I have 
heard constant complaints from merchants that the business they are able to do at the 
exhibition is so very small and the risk they have to undergo is so heavy that one rarely 
thinks of repeating his visits. The highest ambition of a merchant is to obtain a medal 
for his goods for the sake of advertisement and having obtained it he no longer thinks 
of that exhibition. 

It seems to me that commercial emporia at convenient district centres will be a 
much cheaper and more effective method of disposing of products. Emporia for all hinds 
of goods at district centres and one for high class goods from all over the Presidency in 
ihe Presidency town, will serve as efficient sale agencies. The weekly fairs held in certain 
districts such as Coimbatore are practically commercial emporia and if such fairs should 
be better organized and kept under the management of Municipalities or Local Boards 
they would answer the purpose admirably. Co-operative distributive societies such as 
the Triplicane Co-operative Stores will be another effective means of disposal of finished 
goods. In this case, the consumer and the producer are in an advantageous situation. 
The producer has the advantage of selling his goods for ready money without much 
intervention from the middlemen, and the consumer for whose benefit the society exists 
has the certainty of getting a good article for the price offered. 

As regards the second object of exhibitions, viz., the education of the craftsmen 
and the consequent improvement of the crafts, exhibitions as conducted at present are of 
little avail. No real workers attend the exhibition, poverty and other causes prevent 
them from leaving their homes for distant places, and no serious attempts are made 
lo persuade the men with monetary help to attend the exhibition. In my opinion, an 
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exhibition without visitors from among the artisan communities fails in its purpose. 
It is the craftsmen that can obtain the maximum benefit accruing from exhibitions. 
A number of articles of the same description but of varying degrees of workmanship 
are presented for comparison so that people in the respective lines of business may 
take notes and try to emulate their more skilled brethren. Such advantages of exhibi- 
tions are now denied to the real workmen. There is no doubt that exhibitions conducted 
on riglit lines will have considerable educative value. Annual exhibitions are unneces- 
sary and they may be held once in five years or so. 

Speaking of cottage industries, I should think that in the present ignorant condition 
of almost every class of artisans, a sort of itinerant exhibition will be productive of 
greater good than one held in any fixed locality. 

The exhibition should contain three different branches, one for the indigenous 
products of the province, one for those of other provinces of the country and one for 
similar articles of foreign make. All exhibits should bear labels showing their cost 
and tlie places of their manufacture. Such shows serve to acquaint the men engaged 
in industries with what is being done in other provinces and in other countries. 

Qs. 34 to 36. — Inter-provincial trade representatives are essential for various 
reasons : the chief among them are (1) that thej- can help in arranging- for the right sort 
of exhibits at exhibitions, (2) that they can in time acquaint their own province with 
market prices of articles in other provinces and (3) that they can exploit new markets for 
the products of their own province. It often happens that when other provinces such as^ 
Bombay or Bengal want a Madras product usually exported to foreign countries, owing 
to absence of an organization or recognized representatives who can help in a regular 
interchange of accurate market news, the sudden outside demand unsettles the local 
market and makes it unsteady for a long time. 

Trade representative should be chosen from among men who are themselves directly 
concerned in the manufacture of Indian products. Chambers of Commerce and trade 
unions or guilds should be able to supply such men, but r^nfortunately such organizations 
are rare in our province. Trade unions at convenient centi.es are a real want. 

Tor the reasons above set forth, trade representatives in foreign countries are 
equally essential or even more so. The trade representatives should possess complete 
knowledge of the conditions of labour, market, and other requisites connected with a 
business, which obtain in India, and with that knowledge he should proceed to study 
the resources and markets in other countries and be of use in effectively guiding India 
in manufacturing and marketing suitable articles. Such people, it need hardly be 
said, considerably help in the country ascertaining the market prices of foreign articles, 
raw and manufactured, used in this land. In short, these representatives will be useful 
in several ways in developing the trade and industry of the count^y^ 

Q. 37. — Government departments which use imported articles should publish lists 
of those articles with prices freight and other charges being noted separately — and 
also exhibit them at commercial emporia, museums or exhibitions. 

Q. 39. — More banking facilities than are at present available should be afforded 
for the marketing of indigenous products, more especially where the markets for such 
products are foreign. Take ground-nuts for instance ; without a bank’s help no business 
in that product is possible. Until a y-ear or two ago, it would appear that certain 
banks in Madras and Pondicherry used to pay advances on goods warehoused with 
them. At the present time, they do not advance money on the mere security of goods 
kept in their custody but wait till they have received from foreign banks advices 
of contracts. The banking facilities at present available seem moreover to favour only 
big firms that export goods direct. Smaller merchants and ryots who are producers have 
got to look to 27attukkottai Chettis, who getting money from the abovesaid banks 
lend the producers at much higher rates of interest. Any profit that the ryot may get 
by the sale of his product is often swallow-ed up by the heavy interest that he has to pay 
on the loan taken. Improvements in the present banking arrangements must therefore 
be in the direction of helping smaller merchants and ryots. 

Existing banking agencies should have branches in important centres where 
articles for .export are ])roduced, in order that they may help the producers with advances 
of money in times of necessity on the security of goods stocked in their warehouses. 
It seems to me that co-operative banks will be most helpful in this respect, for on the 
security of stock on hand they can advance ryots and small merchants sufficient money and 
wait for re])ayment until the owner of the stock finds a favourable season for the sale of 
good^, subject to certain limitations regarding time. The existence of banks will 
enable the producer to avoid taking advanens from the trading fi.rws direct as at present; 
it will furdier help in the prevention of adulteration of goods, because it will be th& 
interest of banks to ensure the quality of goods before payment of advances. If 
arrangements can be made for ordinary banks that now finance lYattukkottai Chettis 
and other money-lenders to divert their available sources to lending co-operative 
banks, or if in any other way, the co-operative banks that may be started for the pur- 
pose are financed, brighter days will have dawned for the ryots and small merchants. 
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This system oi fiuaaciug will, I am sure, go far to improve the present wretched 
condition of the ordinary working weaver who, in order to find the money for the day’s 
food, has not infrequently to sell his manufactures at below the cost price. It must 
be the interest of (iovernment to see that every able-bodied person gets work in the 
country and gets also adequate wages for his work. 

Q. 44. — In the weaving industry- of the province with which I am familiar, the Training of labour. 
Government’s efioi-ts to improve the condition of the hand-loom industry began with the 
establishment, in the year 1901-02, of a small experimental workshop in the School of 
Arts. With the removal of the plant to Salem in the year 1906, this was developed 
into a factory, and the factory was working successfully till about the beginning of the 
jrear 1911 when it had to be abolished owing to Lord Morley’s despatch. In 1913, an 
instructional weaving party was organized whose duty was to visit important weaving 
centres in the Presidency with improved appliances and acquaint the weavers with the 
advantages of those appliances. Whatever the methods adopted by Government, the 
object in general has been to introduce improved methods and appliances among the 
weaving community ; this introduction has no doubt resulted in improving the labourer’s 
efficiency generally. Special mention must be made in this connection of my experience 
of the work in the Salem factory of which I was Superintendent. It was the aim of 
the factory not merely to improve the labourer’s efficiency and skill, but also to improve 
his moral character. Gn account of poverty perhaps, the morality of the average weaver 
is of a vciy- low standard. The honest efforts that I made in these directions were 
attended with disappointing results, and on a careful scrutiny, I found that various 
causes had contributed towards this poor result. Only the waifs and strays of the com- 
munity sought admission into the factor}', while the better class of weavers who could 
earn their living were not attracted to it, firstly because, factory life is uncong.enial 
to the weaver unaccustomed to regular habits but accustomed to work at capricious 
intervals, and secondly because he is a man without amb-ition. Those that joiired 
the factory were, as expected, hopelessly incorrigible. 

My intimate acquaintance with weavers leads me to think that the first step to be 
taken to improve their efficiency is to create in them a spirit of ambition, a liking for 
better life and greater comforts. The weaver must realize the dignity of labour and 
understand the value of time. Until he reaches that stage, it will be difficult to bring 
home to his mind the advantages of improved methods and appliances. 

Education in a large sense of the term is a condition precedent to his advancement. 

The educative value of exhibitions in these directions is of considerable importance and 
should be noted. 

Factories are indeed a successful means of improving the labourer’s efficiency and 
skill, and there the steps necessary to stimulate the men to do better and more efficient 
work such as the award of bonuses, extra wages, etc., are all possible. But as pointed out 
previously, the factor}- is unsuited to Indian conditions in general and to those of the 
weaver in particular. 

In the case of the weaver, he iuust.be redeemed from the bondage of the money-lender 
before any proposals can be entertained to improve his efficiency. I am inclined to 
think that co-operation is the only means of improving the condition of the weaver 
classes, in fact of all artisan classe'. But co-operative societies among- weavers are 
difficult of accomplishment under present conditioms, when almost every working weaver 
is indebted to the money-lender and when therefore efforts to start societies are either 
actively opposed or viewed with disf.avour by capitalists. Whatever the difficulties may 
be, some means should be devised to start a few pioneer societies. All the requisites for 
impro/ing the efficiency of the weaver will result from co-operative associations. Co- 
operative credit will bring about thrift and all its concomitant moral advantages 
by combining saving with credit. It would teach self-help, self-discipline and prudence 
which the weaver miserably lacks. Co-operative purchase would result in the cheapness 
of articles combined with quality, and co-operative sales would relieve the individual 
weaver of the most difficult portion of his work, viz , the disposal of his product, and 
leave him free to attend to his maufacturing work. 

In the initial .stages of co-operative organizations for weavers, outside help is indis- 
pensable, especially where the business and technical sides are concerned. 


Q- 47. — Industrial schools have trained a certain number of men in the use of 
improved appliances and have made them available for service under private emplover.s. 
In industrial schools, only the principles of working new appliances are tauo-ht. Fac- 
TOTies generally are essential to supplement the course of trainini; in schools^ Only in 
factories can the business or trade-side of an industry be learnt satisfactorily, and for 
this purpose the factory may be owned by priyate bodies or may be attached' to techni 
cal or central industrial schools. In other words, the school and the factory must 
always go together. 

I append a separate note on the system of education to be given to weaver bovs in 
mdustnai .schools and on the training to be given to master weavers and to super-visors 
in technological schools. ^ 
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Q. 5U. — Industrial schools proper should be under the control ot the Uepartnieut 
of Industries. As the general education imparted in such schools should be of a special 
character so as to be useful to the crattsmen in their vocation, and as they need not necc'- 
sarily conform to the rules of the Educational Code, the control of the Education Depart- 
ment would apjiear to be uiiueressary. The craitwneu ordinarily do not pursue tbeir 
education alter a certain stage and the education that they receive in an industrial school 
is not, as in the case of ordinary boy-^, a stage in the ordiiiaiy course of general 
education. 


ty 5b. — There should he a Director of Industries with a Board of Advice. The 
Board shoirld have no executive pewer-s. It should consist of from 12 to 20 members 
half ot whom should represent the industries and businesses in the districts. The Direc- 
tor of Industries should ordinarilj- abide by the advice of the majority of the Board, 
and should any dilterence arise between the Director and the Board in matters of 
importance the case should be referred to Goverument for final decision. The Director 
of Industries should be a man of business. 


L>. 02. — The results of the investigations and researches ot one province should be 
made available tor comparison with those of other provinces. I do not think that an 
Imperial Department is at all necessary. 

Local Governments should have their own experts tor industries such as the mauu- 
tacture ut coal tar dyes, drugs, scents, essences for aerated waters; silk culture and the 
like: mathematical instruments, etc. 

The experts should work under the Director of Industries and should generally 
be engaged for limited periods only- In cases where for special reasons the experts 
require to he permaiientlv retained, it should Ite made a condition before confirmation 
that ihe expert should have actually demonstrated the commercial possibilities of the 
industry. 

Technological research institutes should uot be allowed to develop as independeirt 
units but should be fitted into a general development: scheme for the whole of India. 

As specialization is essential for the growth and progress of industries, only groups 
ot related subjects should receive attention at technological schools. 

Ckjurse? ot study iu science subjects in Indian colleges should not be restricted 
to general principles alone but should extend to the practical application of those 
principles in the manufacture ot marketable products such as soaps, candles, etc. In 
any demonstration factory that may be started by Government the professors engaged in 
making expei intents connected with an industry should give practical demonstration 
of the commercial possibilities of the industry concerned. If this proposal should be 
carried out two research institutes would be ample for the whole of India. 

Q. 77.— Government experts .should l)e given leave and sjjecial allowances to study 
developments m rndustries in other countries, imt the payment of such allowances 
should be 'leferred until after the usefulness and profitableness of the special studies 
have been tested. The help to supervisors, managers and technical experts of private 
fimi^ -ihould be in the direction of affording facilities for study, such as arrangements 
with well-known workshops and factories for their admitting the experts, etc. and 
giving them all help. ’ 


G- 84.— Government sliould assist industrial and trade journals which would be of 
real use to persons actually engaged in imlustvies. Translations into vernaculars of 
useful jjoifions of the journal .should be aHanged for the u.se of those engaged in the 
industry that) 'do not possess a knowledge of English. ° ° 

Lh 8..— Monographs on special industries, especially in the vernacular lanffuae-es 
aie lealh^ Useful, but the mloimatmii embodied in them should have been obtained 
hist hand E^ ey statement, opinion or view expressed by the compiler of every 
mouo.rraph should be based on actual facts and figures. These monographT siklJ S 
revised once m hve or ten years as may he found convenient, in order that they mav 
lie of real help in organising or improvino- industries ^ 

stiength of reports from District Officers are^’not of much value. ^ ^ ’"’bitten on the 

Q. 89.— Speakiug ot textile fabrics, it must be said that a ^ i i- 

perceptible in tlie quality ot Indian manutactures for some time Sst ^ 
various cause.s for which he alone cannot be held resnonsihle ^ account of 

has recourse to uncommercial practices which threaten to ruin often 

the industries concerned, industry will improve tit do " national credit in 

quality of materials used and of wo?kma,ishT Ve me of n to the 

several ya.ielie. of ™dem substitutes for y-eunie. .in pIace“of° ae l.tr“ the ‘u^ 

^ ^^^^ty workmanship 

maimiactiires. If the present 'practice weiT allowed modern day 

ruin of the .several branches''nrf hi continue unchecked, sooner 


of inferior metallic threads as if they are of the Ge-ht auTlitv^'^+h°V^®+ 

with the several devices to cover up' the defects ‘I’^niity, the faulty workmanship 

msautarturos. If the present pjtice 

or later the ruin of the ■several branches'^orthe Xtint iTd'^lir® nnchecked sooner 
jiresent deplorable condition of the carpet industry is an^iw« * “oy^^able. The 
of hall-marking g-oods mav effectivelv cheek iho stance in point. A system 
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There can be no better agency to undertake this work than the caste panchayats 
that may still be found amongst every class of weavers; but they would require expert 
supervision. At the present time, such institutions are uutortuuutely used only foi' 
settling social disputes among the members of the community. But with organised 
efforts such panchayats might be made useful agencies for reforms connected with their 
calling. 

il- 93. — Silk and woollen goods deserve puiticulai mention as being eases where 
misdesciiption is most common. It is not only Indian manufactures tliat are misdescribed 
but more often foreign manufactures, and the credulous public have no means of 
ascertaining- where the deception is practised. A few actions of law will perhaps be 
wholesome in checking deceitful practices, and I am told that the silk association of 
Great Britain and Ireland had to take such a step to restrain the misuse of the word silk. 

Q. 109. — Jails can, in my opinion, do a certain amount of good towards developing 
the industries they are engaged in, provided they do not undersell their products. With 
favourable labour conditions, jails could manage to manufacture goods of the highest 
quality which would serve as samples for private persons to copy. I think that the 
central jail at Vellore has already done some good service to the cause of carpet weaving 
and is capable of doing even greater good. It might not perhaps be wrong to state 
that but for certaiu jails in India the carpet industry would have been in a much worse 
condition. 

Q. 110. — As regards the weaving industry in which I have been actively engaged, 
I have in previous paragraphs suggested certain lines on which the industry should be 
developed. I have laid special stress on the need for the education of weavers and the 
necessity for co-operative societies among them as ])owerful means of improving their 
efficiency. 

With regard to improved appliances in weaving, a careful examination of the com- 
parative merits of the different types of looms hitherto placed on the market has revealed 
the fact that the fly shuttle loom that has been adopted by us is’ the best all round. For 
pattern work, the Jacquard machine has been found eminently suited, but it has not 
been long before the public and its cost is beyond the capacity of individual weavers. 
In course of time however, co-operative efforts may, it is hoped, bring about a free 
adoption of this machine also. So far then as the actual weaving operations are 
concerned, the improved appliances now recommended by the department for use by 
weavers are satisfactory. The means adopted to acquaint them with these appliances 
have also proved satisfactory. The only question that remains difficult of solution is 
that which relates to the improvement in the preliminary process of sizing warps of 
cotton. The modem methods adopted in advanced countries have been tried in India, 
but with little success. 1 believe that experiments should be continued not only with 
various kinds of appliances but also with different methods of size mixing, particularly 
with materials easily procurable in India. In carrying on such experiments, it must be 
borne in mind that the application of cheap and’ lalnmi-saving methods should in no 
wise interfere with the quality of the warp, for if they should, the reputation for 
durability which hand-woven cloths have long enjoyed would be lost altogether. Hand- 
loom products form only a portion of the total consumption in the countrju The Indian 
power-loom industry should also be developed alongside of the hand industiy. 

In wool weaving, the carpet and shawl industries deserve special consideration. 

Shawl industry will be a new industry for Southern India and I append a copy of 
a printed note on the subject which I contributed to the Journal “ Wealth of India ” 

The carpet-weaving industry in India was once a most flouvi.-hing industry lar-eh 
pationized by Moghul Emperors. After their time, owing to lack of patronao-e '^the 
industrv began to decline. The London Exhibition of IS-'il in which Indian carpefs had 
been exhibited was however the means of creating a large foreign market, thus giving a 
strong impetus to the industry But this was only for a time, as undue competition 
and commercial rivalry m the business soon led to a deterioration in the qualify of the 
produ. t both in materials and in workmanship. The present position of the carpet 
industiy in India can be summed up in the following words: -There is practimlly no 
demand in the country for the costly Indian carpet and the industrv must depend^ for 
It. exigence entirely on foreign demand. Foreign countries want carpets of tood 
qualities with natural dyes used in them at very cheap rates. The io-norant cafpet 
weaver unfoituiiately cannot do any business without a host of middlemen^ Betweerfhe 
consumer in a> foreign country and the actual worker in India, there are no less Than five 
intermediaries. With low prices offered for finished products and increased rates d^manSd 
for law materials, the carpet weaver finds his position more and more precar ioTs and 
1 . every day thi^atened with extinction. The first question that would suo-o-est itself 
in connection with the posstole resuscitation of the industry would be. whetlfer with all 
attempts at improvement, it has any chances of survival' in these davs. when power 
mom productions can b^e had at considerably cheaper rates and when' art and Wv 
are subordinated to utility and economy. This artistic industrv stands on the saml 
level as the kindred arts of painting and music, and as the latter have their patrons so Imt 
this indiist^ """ «ven today all over the world ^ especklTv in 

Ameru a who will gladly encourage true art for the sake of art at any cost. 
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How then can the carpet industry be restored to its original state and further deve- 
loped if possible? The tirst requisite is a market for high grade carpets. In the creation 
of such a market, the Government must needs take the lead by purchasing a certain 
number of the^e products for the decoration of important public buildings and the like. 
When the Government has sliown this kind of encouragement, there can be no doubt 
but that the aristocracy will follow in their wake. A steadier and more resourceful 
m.irket will however be the foreign market. By means of advertisements and the like, 
the trade representatives in the foreign countUes of whom mention has been made in 
a jirevious paiagraph can efficiently exploit the foreign market. In addition to adver- 
tising those articles that it has been the custom hitherto to produce, the representatives 
can a.scerlain the tastes of other countries and arrange for modifications being introduced 
in Indian productions accordingly. Having thus created a market, the famishing 
carpet weaver must be roused to action. Tire first thing to do will be to grant him 
loans oil easy terms of repayment to enable him to free himself from the clutches of the 
money-lender and also to purchase good materials. 

Of the materials used in carpets, wool and dye stuffs are the most important. As 
regards wool, apart from the quality of South Indian wool being poor, the difficulty in 
procuring a sufficient quantity of it is becoming more and more acute. With the 
expansion of agricultural operations, the' area of gracing grounds is diminishing, and no 
proper attention is uaid to shceji-breeding. All kinds of help such as the provision 
of pasture grounds and efforts to improve the breed should be rendered with a view to 
make available a better quality of wool at a moderate cost. 

With regard to dye stuffs, it is well known that in the carpet business vegetable 
dvps ale m'isted on by purchasers. Facilities should therefore be afforded for the 
carpet weaver obtaining with case the necessary dye stuff’s and for his receiving a sound 
training in the use of these stuffs. 

With proper materials made available for work, with an unfettered discretion 
in the matter of design and colouring and with the prospect of a good price for his 
article, the Indian carpet weaver can at any time bring into play his artistic instincts 
which lav hidden for want of opportunities. 

Q- 112. — I now come to another class of textile industry, viz., the silk industry. 
The silk industry would mean eitlier the production of silk yarn or the manufacture 
of silk yarn into fabrics. Both industries are important. " The silk industry was 
once a powerful .source of wealth to the country, but it has since gone backward. A 
careful study of the figure.s relating to exports and imports of silk and silk goods and a 
close observation of the silk-weaving industry, as it exists at present, lead me to the 
following conclusions regarding the present state of the indusGy in the country: — 

(1) The production of silk has considerably diminished. 

(2) The price of Indian silk in foreign markets has gone down. 

(d) The manufacture of articles such as gown pieces for export to Europe has 

ceased. 


(4) The manufacture of goods for the use of Indians has increased. 

(5) A very large quantity of foreign silk especially the Chinese varietv has now 
come to be used in Indian manufactures. 

(6) Imports of silk goods for the u.se of Indians as well as of Europeans and 

Fura.sians have increased. ^ 

The marked decline m the indnstiy has been attributed to various causes the chief 
anmng them being (1) the iK.or quabtv of Indian -ocoons due to diseased worms, (2) the 
defectue methods of rearing and reeling, (0) the introduction of several kinds rt silP 
substitutes and (4) the competition of China and Japan. All these causes it will be 
seen, are remediable. Tlie quality of cocoons can be improved and thd defective methods 
of rearing and reeling may be set right with the help of experts. The introductSn of 
silk substitutes can be prevented by moans of systematised action, if such an iSuction 
be due to nmorance or fraud The history cf artificial silk since its introduotiorinto 
t e maiket has proved beyond cavil that goods made of that material have estabKshed 

themsehvs quite independently of genuine silk. The world’s demand for ma silk 

remained uuaoated and the price of it has been steadily growing. The casj of 
good.s ha.s a special significance in India where on account of reli-Gnus anP nil * 
these goods have a jicculiar attraction especially when made of ind-iffenous 
to the question ot competition, the impiovements suggested above fnd a little or 
hon among the silk producers and manufacturers ''^ill sure?; cllat S %vT" 
oonbt, owing largely fo the ignorance of the weaver and owinV also "n \h ? u 
and systematised work of tho Chinese and Japanese traders the sift of thlL? ingenuity 
po,.se,sn,g no better qualities than those of the wirn VarieS b if nV""” 
higher prices often flood the Indian market. ^ ^ ^ ^ considerably 

therefore efforts should in the first instance be directed requisite, and 

imprrvements as are absolutely necessary to satisfy the Indian wn as_ many 

that come (. odiidion should first satisfy home 'demand all , , P.™«ple 

should be used first to meet the demand ih the counf^ai Indian silk 

.-.nouicl there .le any excess new 
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lines of manufacture should be devised; in fact, the production of silk fibre and the 
manufacture of it into fabrics help each other. It has been said that with a regularly 
organised start, India, so eminently fitted in every way for the production of silk, may be 
made the largest silk producing country in the world, though at present it occupies 
the lowest rank among such countries. If the future predicated for it should come 
to pass, India’s aim should be to utilise all her resources in the country. Not only 
should attempts be made to manufacture such of those articles as are now imported, but 
new methods and means should be used for using up the raw material in the land. 

Power driven factories have been known to take no notice of small orders or of oiders 
requiring special designs or constant changes in them. Hand looms for that reason 
have still a place in the industrial world whatever the country of production may be. 

With the material produced in the countiy and under favourable conditions of labour, 

Indian hand looms may be profitably employed to make .such articles as neckties, ribbons, 
curtains, umbrella coverings and so fortJi. Hecent experiments made by the department 
with the Jacquard machines and swivel shuttles have revealed great possibilities in that 
line of work. 

Ihe manufacture of gold thread on modern lines is deserving of introduction into Goldthread 
the country. The quantity of p-old thread, e.specially the finer sorts, used in Indian manu- manofacture. 
factures is' something enormous. The chief raw materials are silk and silver, the former 
0 +' which, as has been .shown in a previous paragraph is essentially an Indian product. 

It has been found possible in India to reel the silk to the fineness required for finer 
sert.s i)f gold thread. The machinery required to make the thread, viz., the wire drawing 
machine, the flattening machine, the threading machine and gilding machines are all 
available now for immediate work at Madras. 

The gold thread industry will be one new opening for the use of the Indian silk fibre- 

On account of the enormous resources of the counti-y in oil seeds of various kinds it Oil pressing 
seems to me that the industry connected with the pressing of oil is peculiarly suited to mdustry. 

India where labour conditions are favourable. The pi-essing of oil by means of up to 
date machinery, the purifying of the same to make it edible and its conversion into 
various marketable products such as are now made in France can all he undertaken in 
India with advantage. The two factors necessary to make the industry^ successful are 
(1) good machinery and (2) expert assistance. The iudu.strv if established will be a 
source of wealth to the country, for not only will the manufacture of oil be carried on in 
the land, but also the refuse of the seeds or cakes as they are called, will be made 
available for use in the country as manure. Ground nut cake alone will be sufficient 
manure for a large area of wet land. 

Q. 113. — The supply of various fibres available in the country such as coir, palmyra khw pro.iaota 
fibre, aloe, sannhemp, calatropis, and the like affords a very good case for investigation f^.r investigstion. 
with a view to their development. ' 

A scheme for the education of weaver hoys on the following lines will, I con.sider, KJucition of 
be satisfactory. A boy should be sent to school at the age of 7 and he should ordinarily ''■eaver boys, 
undergo a course of trajr.ing for 1 years. The curriculum of study for weaver boys need 
noi nectssij’lr conform to the rules of the educational code applicable to ordinary schools. 

The important thing to be borne in mind is that an inculcation of ideas of moralitv that 
■«^ill be useful in business life is as necessary as any other phase of education or even more. 

Thi.s object can be secured by arranging for lessons beino- given with the aid of moral 
storie.s. 

Coming to detail, I think that there .should be three stage, s in the education or 
weaver buys. The first two stages will be in one school which may ])e called Weavers' 

Elementary School ”. Tbe third .stage in the students’ career will he gone througli iu the 
industrial school. In the fir.st .stage whicli .should last ihive years, that is, un'il the iiov 
reaches his tenth ye.ar, no industrial education of any kind skoitld he attempted. .\i] 
that the hoys must he expected to do during that period i.s to cultivate habits of attention 
and punctuality and to learn to oI;serve thing.-;. In the second stage, which should last 
a year, will begin industrial education biit it will be of an tdementarv character. B 'Vs 
will he made to handle ordinary appliance.s and do it with care and neatness. The 
elementary schools mu.st be provided with models of all ap]>lianc.,.s old and improved. The 
completion of the elementary school course marks the cnm";otion of the necessary preli- 
minary education. This scheme would presupuose that every laro-e weaving (-eatre should 
he provided with au elementary school in which weaving .‘-hould form j)ai't of the 
curriculum. 

The boys when they come to the industrial school should possess the educational Induslri J sobools. 
qualifications of an ordinary fourth class pupil. The course in the industrial schoo! will 
last two years and thi.s long period is suggested in to enable tho.se lioys that 

cannot join a factory or a similar institution, to acquire -kill bv constant practice. Pro- 
vision should he made in the school for literary education mi ireneral lines hut subordinated 
to industrial education. It vrould be sufficient to have a few schools and in very 
important weaving centres. 

Such schools must serve also as complete or fully deyeloued industrial schools. Tho.se Ttchim al sohools. 
of the students of the industrial schools who have done verv good work in the school 
nnd who wish to receive a further training in the higher forms of weaving, such a.s 
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pattern work, with a view to become master weavers, should be aitorded facilities tor study 
in the technical school. For the whole presidency one or two such technical schools will be 
sutticient These schools will be the sources of supply of teachers uho undertake the 
education of weavers in industrial schools, and of supervisors or managers of weaving 


l.ictout.in^^ the first three vears of weaver, pupils’ course no stipends need be paid, 
but duriim'^the succeeding two years as a suit of compensation to the parents, stipends 
'liouhl be olfered equivalent m amount to what the boy would earn if he "worked at 
home Eouohlv a stipend of Its. 3 to Rs. b might be paid. In the advanced course of a 
weaver student, a stipend of Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 might be necessary but the student 
could be made to earn nearly the whole amount of his stipends. 

.Vdmission into industrial or technical schools should not in my opinion be restricted 
to weaver caste boys. I have learnt from experience that a non-weaver can, by careful 
•iTTcntlon and constant application, tuin out to be even a better workman than one of a 
lecouuised weaver caste or profession, blen of education and mean.s who want training 
m vfew to their qualilving themselves as managers and supervisors should 1,'e charged fees. 

Before proceeding to discuss the possibilities of e^tablislling in India, an industry 
in bhawl weaviuii' we must consider two im])ortant points. ITie fiicst is wbetber there is 
a sutficient demand for shawl- in India to make the industry profitable and "the second 
i- whether, a-suming that there is sufficient demand, facilities exist for getting in the 
rnuntiv the raw materials necessary for the manufacture: in other words, wbetber wool 
’.•arn -iiitable tor shawls is available and if not. wbetber satisfactory arrangements can be 
.iiiade to make it in the future. 

As regards the first point, it must he remembered that India is a hot country and that 
the necessity for warm clothing exists only in the hill stations and in the plains during 
cold weather. Kashmir which has long enjoyed a reputation for its shawls is a mount- 
ainous tract and as noi-essity creates industries, this place has been the seat of the 
shawl industry from time immemorial Kasbmii shawls, it is well kno-wu. are very 
co'tly and can he thought of only hy the uiistocracy. lYhat then do others do to protect 
themselves from cold is the question. The lower classes of people have been satisfied with 
coaise LmnhJie^. the middle elasse- were using till very recently quilted cotton and 
Jiil/atiei-, the former in Upper India and the latter in the south and it was considered 
that, in addition to these articles heinff cheaper they were better protectors from cold than 
woollen apparel. IVe find, however, that of late the quantity of imported "woollen goodg 
has considerably increased, shawls forming no small proportion of the imports. Evidently 
the increasing imports are due to a change in the fashion of the people, for which. I 
think, the large influx of imported German shawls is mainly responsible. Anyhow, there 
exists, at present, a large demand for shawls. 

Coming to the second questiftn, the wool used for the Kashmir shawls and called 
paihmina is a fine downy imdercovering of the Kashmir goat which flouiishes only in 
select areas. That it is difficult to get puslnnina in large quantities for the manufacture of 
shawls on a commercial scale there is no doubt, and the sheep’s wool that can he had all 
over the country is fit for nothing hut kuvihlies. (Bo then, the raw material necessary 
for shawl weaving is at present not available in the country. And the prospects of getting 
it in the future are not hopeful. Some years ago. an attempt was made in the south 
of India to im[)rove the local breed hy importing merino rams from Australia and some 
hales of wool were actually expoited to England which were pronounced to be very good 
for textile jmrposes, hut the experimental sheep farm which had been placed under the 
i barge of a European Commissariat Officer had to be closed as it was found that it did 
not pay its own expenses. The conditions that exist at present are in no way better and 
flip prospects of getting good result^ with a repetition of the experiment are at best 
problematic. 

It is clear therefore that, to carry on the industry of shawl manufacture, we should 
look to other countries for the raw material, but this fact need not discourage any one. 
IYp have before us the example of Biitain and other great manufacturing countries of 
ilio world depending on counlries other than their own for the supply of raw materials. 

The question of raw maierial being thus disuo.sed of, we shall proceed to consider if 
India pos.sesses any s|,ecial advantages to enable her to compete successfully with other 
countries in the matter of the manufacture of shawls. Labour is the only determining 
factor of importance and there is no doubt that labour is generally cheap in'india thouo-b 
unfnrtnnnfely inefficient. The experiments that were conducted at the Government we:?v- 
ing factory .at Salem (now extinct) in the years 1908 to 1910 with the manufacture of 
shawls with imported yarn showed beyond cavil that, in this particular industry, however, 
sufficiently cheap and efficient labour could be bad in the conntrv which would'^m'oduce an 
.u-ticle that ran sncressfully com])ctp with tile imported German shawl. The material used 
for the experiment was olitained through one of the important European firms in Madras 
in the form of cops and spools. Tlie quality of the woven shawl was pronounced excellent 
by several firms engaged in the trade and the working expenses connected with the 
mannfactiire were indeed so small that the business promised to yield a very good profit 
on the capital invested. Such were the results of the experiments carried on in Salem 
but similar experiments made in Madras in the years 1911 and 1912 were not followed with 
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the same satisfactory results. Even so, it would appear that the hnished product was 
well able to compete with the imported German shawl. The difference in the results was 
mainly due to the fact that labour in Madras was dearer than in Salem. Indian labourers 
though constitutionally veiy negligent and immobile can be trusted to turn out good 
" uik under proper supervision, and experience has amply proved that it would pay in the 
long run to have efficient though costly supervision. One important item that should 
always be borne in mind in determining the place of manufacture is the cheapness of 
labour available in the place. AVith proper supervision, labour can be made moie 
efficient than it would otherwise be. 

Year by year, the cost of living becomes greater and labour consequently gets dearer. 
There can be no doubt that if an attempt were made now to produce shawls in Salem 
similar to those made in 1908-10, the working expenses would be greater than before, but 
it must be remembered that this circumstance is common all over the world and affects 
no one industry in particular. 

The manufacture of woollen goods has some special advantages over the manufacture 
•of cotton goods which make the Indian weaver’s work considerably easy. These advantages 
relate to the process of ‘ ‘ sizing ’ ’ which the wool yarn does not 4'equire but which is 
indispensable to the cotton yarn and gives no small trouble to the Indian weaver. If the 
yarn is got out in cops and spools, the former for warp and the latter for weft, all that 
requires to be done is to prepare warps to be put on the loom. It has often been pointed 
out that the preliminary processes that the yarn should undergo before it is tit for weaving 
are even more important than weaving itself, as the facility for weaving and the quality 
of the woven fabric largely depend on the satisfactory treatment the yarn receives, and 
when these preliminary processes, which, in India, would take considerable time, have 
been previously finished elsewhere, one can very well understand how easily the Indian 
weaver Avith his inherited skill and few wants can produce a chean and good article. In 
speaking of the experiments referred to above, mention must be made of the fact that the 
fly shuttle was used to weave the shawls. An ordinary weaver earning between 4 to 6 
annas was easily able to produce in a day of 8 hours between 3|^ to 5 yards, while a 
clever weaver could make nearly three shawls. 

Labour conditions being favourable to the manufacture of shawls in the country, 
the next question to be considered is the source of supply of the raAv material 
One would naturally think of the United Kingdom in this connection where 
woollen mauAifacture is the oldest branch of the textile industry and where 
the industry is spoken of as having “ long been the glory of England and 
the envy of other nations.” Yative English wools are long stapled and are best adapted 
for the worsted industry for which England has long been noted. The home clip of wool 
is estimated at 130,000,000 lb., annually; of which 30,000,000 lb. are exported. Even 
to-day wool forms the principal agricultiiral export of tlic United Kingdom. English 
wool will be quite good for shawls and it may. therefore, be got out for the purpose. 

Australia is another place from where wool of excellent qualitA- can be had. In fact, 
it is the greatest wool-producing region in the world and furnishes half the world’s con- 
sumption. South Africa is another place. Australia and South Africa are the two 
principal countries that supply wool to the United Kingdom and it is estimated that the 
two together supply annually, not less than 500,000,000 lb. We have alreadv pointed 
out that the mere supply of wool, as distinguished from woollen yarn, is no use for shawl 
manufacture in India and it would, therefore, be necessarv to import woollen yai'ii, and 
if this can be done, the shawl industrA’' may be started' on a firm ba^is and oarried on 
successfully. 

In speaking of wool and woollen yarn, I think it would be desirable to explain what 
worsted means. The word ” worsted ” is derived from a village of that name in Norwich 
which is the leading centre of woollen manufactures. All long stapled wools are combed 
and then spun into what is called worsted yarn. vShort stapled wools on the other hand 
are carded and are called woollen yarn in a restricted sense. 


Ofi.\L Evidence, 25th J.vntj.ary 1917. 

Mr. .4. Chatterton.- Q. You have been working on these industrial questions for 
some very consideraWe tune You refer to your experience in the aluminium and chrome 
leather iimustnes. How did you first become connected with aluminium? — A. I was ap- 
pointed office manager of the aluminium department. ^ 

Q. And as regards chrome leather?— A. I was put in charge of the business portion 
G- And later on you took up weavino- ?_ -A . Yes. 

Q. You had no previous knowledge of weai'ing. or anv practical experience of it 
betore you were put m charge of it ? — A. No. 

-1902^' weaving branch A. I began in 

Q. And when did you go to the Salem Weaving Factory? A. In 1906 
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Q. The Salem Weaving Factory was closed under the orders of the Government?— 
.1. Yes. 

Q. When? — .4. About September 1910. 

Q. Some time later on, I understand you made a survey on the results of the work in 
connection with this weaving. Can you state briefly what was the result of the various 
experiments that had been made in Madras and certain industrial schools to introduce 
improvements into the hand-loom industry? — -4. In many of the East Coast districts a 
number of fly-shuttles were brought into use as a result ot the initiative work that Gov- 
ernment did. 

Q. iiow many? — -4. I counted about six thousand at the time. 

Ilave t’on any knowledge now as to the extent to which it has .spread? — .4. To 
iwice or thrice the number. It would bo al)out 20.(:!0U, 


Fresuleiilt. — Q. About how many weaver’s are .there in the presidency? — A. I 
cannot say. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. A'ou have been going about the country with peripatetic 
tt'eaving jkiitii's Have ton met with any success through the agency of these parties? 
—.4. Yes. 

Q. How many looms iiave been introduced in consequence? — .4. About six to seven 
hundred. 

0. In how many years? — A. In about four tears, but during the last year there was 
very little work on account of the war. 

Q. On the East Coast you say that 20,000 fly-shuttle looms were introduced with 
comparatively little effort on the part of the department. Xow you are making- very 
vigorous efforts in certain patts of the country and have been able to get six or seven 
bundled looms in. Is there any particular reason why, in the one place, the work 
■should be extremely successful, wliilst in the other it is a matter ot very small growth? — 
A . It is a matter ot time. It, will develop gradtially ; even there it developed gradually. 

Q. Is it a matter of the organisation of the trade at all which affects it? — A. That has 
also got to do with it. 

(4. In what way? — A. For instance in the Kambayam (jr Kaili trade there is an 
organisation on the East Coast districts for the disposal of mauTifactured goods and so the 
weavers are able to get advances very easily, and work them off soon. 

Q. From whom do they get these advances? Is it from the merchants in Madras? — 
.4. Yes, also from local agents. 

Q. You have a highly organised method of disposing of the articles that you manu- 
facture? — .4. Yes. 

Q. .‘Vnd that tend-, greatly to popularise auy method to improve manufacture? — .1. 

Yes. 


Q. Would you ascribe the success of the work of the department in that part of the 
country to the fact that there alieady exists a highly organised mercantile method 
of disposing ot the products of manufacture? — A. I think each helped 'to develop the 
other. The organisation was tetter developed after the introduction of the fly-shuttle. 

Q. Whilst with the peripatetic parties have you made any attempt to start co- 
operative so< ie*ies or intioduce any kind of organisation? — A. I did not .stay sutEciently 
long in auy place to attempt it. 

0. Have any local attempts been made? — A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Putting it in rupees, annas and pies, what do you suppose the weavei- gehs 
th tough using these inijtroved method.s of working? — .4. lYhile an ordinary man gets 
Hs, 7-8-0 the fly-shuttle weaver wil get Rs. 10 a month. 

Q. Are you actiutiintial w-ith the hand-loom weaving factories wliich were started 
some years agf>. Are any of them now working .successfully? — A. None; they have all 
come to grief. 

Q. Why i.s that?— A, Three or four causes can be given: want of skilleil manao-ers 
who know tlie Itusincss; disnnio’.i among the management : but the greatest obstacle isAhe 
labourer himself. A man w4io knows anything about fly-shuttles demands wages out 
of iirojmrtion to liis real worth. He takes advances and runs awav. The men are unable to 
control them, and there is no means of recovering the money.' If the employer 'files a 
suit lie will he spending extra money uselessly. " ‘ ' 


Mr. C. A. Loir. — O. Are the weavers already indebterl ?— J . Yes »eneralE- 
Q. Has their running away from the-e tacArics anvthin<>- t <5 do ’with A-e fVet 
they are indebted to .somebody else?— A. Yes, some of them used to come to "the e An 

.n,l ,„ko l.„f before they conbl ,e„rk off ,l,e ofle.oe'e tie 7o, id oo L'ik to 

tiieir previous employer. • e," "aoK lu 

Mr. A. Ch^tterfon.-Q. Have you any idea of the number of factories started ^-4 
1 kno'.v ot a dozen. .i. 

Q Mhie there more?— A. Probably there may have been 
G- How many weaving fac+ones are there in Existence m, ^ 

still running ?-A. There are, I think, half a dozen doing good woH. ^ 
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Q. They are doing a large business, many of them ? — A . I don’t know what is 
happening after the war. Before that they were doing good work. 

Q. Why is it that the weaving factories on the West Coast are successful, and the 
fly-shuttle industry on the East Coast likewise so, but in the middle part practically 
nothing is done? — A. On the West Coast the emploj'^es are all Indian Christians. They 
have been under obligation to some of these Missionaries. They are fed and clothed 
there, and the employers have control over the men, so they rarely run away. 

President. — Q. They get elementary education? — A. Yes. 

Mr. ,1. Chatterton. — Q. Besides the Basel Mission, there are a certain iiu’iiber cf 
private factories running on exactly the same lines? — Y. I don’t think; tlicre may be 
one or two. There was one that came to grief on the West Coast. 

Q. There were factories started in Madura, one of the largest weaving centres in the 
presidency. Do you know why that large factory which was started for weaving bordered 
cloths came to grief, although there was plenty of capital behind it? — d.. Mostly on 
account of labour difficulties. The workmen used to swindle gold thread, silk, etc., and 
after some years when the proprietors took stock they found that a large part of the 
stock was missing. 

Q. Are the weavers usually illiterate? — A. Yes. 

Q They sufler very badly from want of education? — A. Yes. 

Q- Do you know if attempts were made to introduce education among weavers some 
yeans ago? — A. AYu recommended it, but I don’t know if it was put into effect. 

Q. There is a term which has been introduced of late years called the “ Master 
weaver ”, do you know what it means? — A. In other words they are foremen. 

Q. They are men who could be foremen? — A. AYs. 

Q. Is it likely that by training in special institutions, such -x^, the one which is under 
erection at Madura, that this class of Master weaver, with a thoroughly good training, 
would be able to go into the weaving villages and introduce a kind of organisation among 
the weavers, without actually starting a factorv- which would be successful? — ^,4. It is 
very doubtful. 

Q. Do you think if you put up a warping mill and gave out work to the v i avers in 
their own homes, that the weavers would work there? — A. I think the preliminary step 
should be to educate the weavers before they could receive any improved ideas, 

Q. Would the influence of the Bania, who has got the weaver more or less in his 
clutches, be so strong as to prevent any efforts towards that end?— ,4. Oh, yes; it will. 

Q. If you are going to try and improve the whole of the weaving community, is it 
necessary that we should first establish something in the way of co-operative credit 

societies among them, so as to gradually get them into a better financial position? .4. 

Yes. 

Q. The second step is to educate them? — A. Yes. 

Q. And the third to provide these Master weavers with an organisation dealing with 
the technical and commercial side ? — A. Ates. ° 

Hon’ble Sir R. iV. Mookerjee.—Q. Who was the guiding spirit cluring the rapid 
development of the Madras weaving industry? — .4. Mr. Chatterton. 

Mr. C. E. Low. Q. W^ill you describe how a peripatetic demonstration partv v.orks" 
how it demonstrates the fly-shuttle loom?— A. The party consisting of the Superintendent 
and two or three maistries goes to certain villages with ‘looms. Thev make a preliminary 
survey to find out which villages need help. Then they select a place where all thes'e 
weavers are gathered. They put up a loom and then de'monstrate it actually. 

Q. How do you get the weavers to come and look? — A . With the help of the revenue 
officials. We gather the men by means of tom-toms. Then we explain the object of the 
demonstration and then give actual demonstrations. 

Q. How many days do you stay in each village?— A. It depends upon how the 
villagers receive the party and want to be benefited bv the advice given. In -ertain 
places It has taken weeks without any effect; in other places one day’s work has produced 
marvellous results. It all depends upon the men and the influence the Bania has in 
any particular village. 

Q. Is the influence of the Bania against the flj--.shuttle loom?^ — A. Ates they don’t 
want these individual weavers working under them to improve their position and net 
aw^ay from tbem They want to keep them always in their grip. If thev find these 
fellows earn a little more so as to be able to purchase fly-shuttle looms themselves they 
don t like it. ’ 


of the Conjeeveram Weaver’s Societe? — A. I don’t know 


Q. Do you know anything 
much about it. 

Q. Is it not the case that these Chetties who are very often superior weavers have 
men working for them in their houses? — A. Ates. 

Q- And they make a profit on it? — A. Ates 

Q. Although these factories could not succeed?— A. Because the ordinary weaver 
does not like factorv life; he does not want to subject himself to any discipline. He can 
WOriC 1101116 &s oo 1 ik6S, 
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Q. How does the Chetti manage ; does he make them work in his house sometimes ? — 
H. Xohody goes to the Chetti's house; the Chetti gives advances and they work at home. 

Q. What I asked was whether there was any of this class, the rich weavers, who 
have several looms in their house operated by other weavers, or by paid labour? — H. 
That is very rarely done; generally each weaver is allowed to work in his own home. 
The yarn is advanced and a week’s wages are also advanced. 

Q. But the Chetti has hold over the man who works in his own house, so that if the 
Chetti cast him off, he could not borrow from anyone else; is that so? — -4. Yes. 

H<Jn'ble Pandit M. M. Maluviya. — Q. How long have you been engaged in this 
work of spreading weaving factories? — A. Yearly fifteen years. 

Q. Where did you learn the art yourself? — A. By constant application. 

0,. You say that these peripatetic weaving parties visit various parts of the country; 
besides yourself, is there anyone else going about with these parties?— A. Yes, there is 
one else. 

Q. How many districts do you visit in the year? — A. I visited about six districts 
in the course of three years. 

Q. And your assistant or colleague? — A. He was appointed only last year; he has 
visited, I think, two districts. 

Q. Do you think there is need for more persons like you moving about the province, 
in order to meet the requirements of the whole presidency? — A. A'es, one or two assist- 
ants may help us ; for instance they may be in a position to re-visit the place where a 
demonstration has been held and help with advice. xVs it is, we are not in a position to 
go back to the villages once visited. 

Q. Do you confine your atfiention to explaining’ ta them these matters about weaving, 
or do you also instruct them about the principles of co-operation? — A. I tell them the 
value of organisation. I go about jueachiug. Of course by illustrating certain specific 
cases I tell them how beneficial it would be to organise themselves. 

Q. Tou say that much is needed in the way of co-operative societies to improve the 
condition of the people? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have no co-operative societies for these weavers? — A. Yo. 

Q. Except the union at Conjeeveram? — A. Yes, 

Q. Have you made any efforts to create such societies? — A. I thought it was the 
work of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Q. About these itinerant exhibitions that you suggest do you want them in addition 
to these peripatetic societies-? — A. As part of itl 

Q. What would you exhibit to them; what particular things; would you confine the 
exhibition.> to matters relating to the weaving industry, or make it general? — A. I would 
have them with particular reference to the weaving industry. 

^ (>. Do you find the weavers coming cheerfully to watch your demonstrations? — A. 

Aot for some time. They view it with suspicion at the beginning, because they think 
that as it is a Government weaving party, it must work with a view to eventually taxing 
them. ^ 


Q. Y hen you take in particular young men to learn this art of weaving, have vou to 
offer them any scholarship or awards?— A. At present we don’t; we simply demonstrate 
and go to the weaver’s Iiouse and take in all sorts of men, adults and otherL 

(p Aou say that the banking facilities at present available are only for big firms 
that exjwrt goods direct ? — A . Yes. ‘ ° 

Q. 4 qu suggest that better banking facilities should be provided? — A. Yes. 

(p 44 hat would you have; industrial banks especially which would offer loans cn the 
security of building machinery and goods? — A. And stocks. With regard to weavers, 
banks on co-operative principles; for other industrialists industrial banks. ’ 

(}■ 44Yuld you have one bank in the pi-ovince with branches in industrial centres 

A. Aes. 

President. — Q. AYu have had no experience of banking? — A. Yo. 

G- 4'ou don’t want these answers to be taken down seriously as A-our professional 
opinion? — .4. I have been asked these questions, so I answer. 


rion hie Pandit M. .1/. Malanya.—Q. Do you gather the panchayats of these weav- 
ing communities wherever you go?— A. AYs, but they are of no hdp to me, because 
their help is sought by weaver- only in settling caste disputes. They don’t help them in 
their trade or business. ‘ ^ 

Q. You suggest tile establishment of industrial schools, and that factories .should be 
aliiichetl to them in order to give practical trainin*'’? — A. Yes. 

Q. From your experience do you think the aitlsan classes will be gradually drawn 
to these scliools? — .-1. A e*'. c ^ 


Q. At what age do the boys of weavers begin to work at their homes?— A From their 
ninth year. ’ ^ 

Q. Up to then, at anv rate, vou think that they should be made to receive instruc- 
tion of an elementary kind? — A. Up to their tenth year they can 

Q. Beyond that period do vou think their par'ents will be willing to send them to 
school for two or three hours a day?-A. Provided they are given somf stipends. 
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Q. Without stipends you don’t think they would be attracted? — d.. No. 

Q. Is it due to their poverty? — A. Yes, mainly to their poverty. 

Q. With regard to the silk industry, you think that with the improvements you have 
suggested, and a little organisation, Indian silk will still 'be able to compete with China 
and Japan silk? — A. Yes 

Q. To what do you ascribe the great popularity of China and Japan silk? — d. To 
the evenness of the thread. 

Q. You think with better organisation you could produce the kind of thread required? 
— d. Yes. 

Q. How does the Indian silk compare in point of durability with the Japanese? — d. 
Indian silk is better. The Japanese silk available here is of the worst kind, and nobody 
here goes in for Japanese silk. They use China silk. More than 75 per cent of the silk 
used here is China silk. 

Q. The import of Japanese silk has increased generally? — d. I don’t think; at any 
rate, as far as the Madras Presidency is concerned, I can say with confidence that very 
little is in demand here, because they don’t get the good quality. 

Q. You suggest that for the gold thread industry what is needed is the machinery to 
make the thread, and you think that the thing will be successful? — d. It may be tried. 

Q. Do you think the capital will be subscribed for it? — d. If Government take an 
interest in it, I think the capital will be subscribed. 

Q. With regard to the oil-pressing industiy^ also, you say that “ the two factors 
necessary to make the industry successful are (1) good machinery and (2) expert assist- 
ance.” There also you don’t mention capital. Do you think capital will be forthcoming? 
— d. Yes, I have said that in the first paragraph. 

Q. Don’t you think that it the Department of Industries published information 
regarding the possibilities of these industries, people would come forward to take them 
up? — d. That will do an immense amount of good; whether they will immediately come 
forward is a different question, but that will be very useful. 

Q. If the officers of Government made it a point to circulate information on these 
subjects, and showed their interest in the development of these industries, do you think 
that would lead to any great result? — d. Yes, and especially it must be done in the 
vernacular, by means of pamphlets and leaflets. 

Q. Why was the proposal to impart elementary instruction to the weavers’ boys not 
carried out? — A. It is too much for me to say. 

Q. When was that proposal made? — d.‘ That was made in 1912. 

Q. You have heard nothing more about it since then? — d. I don’t think it was 
approved. 

Q. You think there is no hope of progress without that proposal being carried out? 

A. No hope. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. In one paragraph you say that you have 
just trained these boys who were waifs and strays. Where have these' bovs gone after 
learning in your school .P—d. I think they must' have gone to the several'factories, one 
by one. 

Q. Then these boys that you train up don’t go into the cottage industries them- 
selves?- — d. Some of them do. 

Q. Do \ou know anything about the silk industry here; the handloom weavino'P 

A. Ye.s. ' 

Q. Where is the silk imported from? — d. Mostly from China at present. 

Q. You say here, “ No doubt, owing largely to the ignorance of the weaver, and 

owing also to the ingenuity and systematised work of the Chinese and Japanese traders, 
the silk of these two countries possessing no better qualities than those of the Indian 
varieties but of consideiably higher prices, often flood the Indian market.” Do you 
know the whole thing, how it is going on, how it is brought in, etc.? — d. I have made 
enquiries, I know the Mysore variety. 

Q. What is the quantity of the Mysore variety? — d. It may be small. 

Q. Then if Mysore is not producing large quantities, and if they want a larger 

have to buy outside? — d. Even the available quantity is not all taken up 

0- I suppose the Chinese pays them much more?— d. It is more costly in the 
ultimate. 


Q. But it is more taken up by the people?— d. The Chinese variety is taken no 
because we have an even thread there. ' ^ 

appa^enf'"'^ Chinese is also sold cheaper?— d. Yes, but the cheapness is only 

f m the increase for some time?— d. Yes, in fact 90 per cent 

of the silk used here is Chinese silk. ^ 

Q. Is silk handloom industry increasing? A. Yes. 

XI.' cotton handloom weaving, is it going down or improving?— A Neither- I 

think it is maintaining its position. ^ ’ 
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Q. Do you think if more factories were started in this presidency, it would be on the 
decline, or would it be able to compete with textile goods? — A. The handloom has a field 
of its own in certain kinds of goods. 

Q. If the people want to have cheap goods I suppose they will? — A. On account of 
the durability of hand made cloths they are prepared to pay a higher cost for them. 

Q. Then about wool; do you know anything about woollen goods here? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any handloom work going on? — .4. AVe were making shawls in the 
Salem factory. I have referred to it in my note. 

Q. You talk of Australian wool; do you know anything about Tibet wool, which is 
manufactured here verv largely? — .1. I know about Aladras wool. About Tibet wool 
very little is used here. 

Q. Have you seen the Cawnpore AA’^oollen Alill products? — A. Yes. 

(J. The shawls which you talk of are they not easily taken up here? — .4. Our shawls 
had a better demand than those manufactured by the Cawnpoie AV'oollen Alills. 

Q. Then you think this indus+rv can be expanded here? — A. Oh, yes. 

F resident. — Q. Can you weave yourself? — A. Yes. 

Q Are you an expert at it; do j'ou actually do the weaving yourself?— A. If by an 
expert vou mean a skilled weaver, I am not. I cannot turn out as much as an ordinary 
weaver, a professional weaver. 

Q. Can vou help them out of their difficulties if you are not a skilled weaver your- 
self? — A. Oh, yes; I can always set them right when they go wrong. 

Q. Don’t you think it an advantage to be an expert weaver? If ^ou were don’t you 
think it would excite the weavers to better things? — A. If in India a man who is both 
an expert weaver and a skilled Superintendent could be found, it would be better no 
doubt. 


Witness No. 219. 

Mr. H. AN-\NT.isrBRAHM.iNY.\ Ayy.ae, Proprietor, South India Candle Works, 

Madras. 


Written Evidence. 


Government 

patronage. 
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Technical aid. 


Commercial 
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It is possible to get capital for any industry from the people, if they are made to 
understand that the management is in capable hands. The Government need not help 
any industry directly with capital. It is sufficient, if the Government buys for their 
own requirements, whenever available, the Indian made articles in preference to the 
imported ones, even though the Indian made articles are a little costlier for equal 
qualities. The Government may publish from time to time a list of articles required by 
them. 

The Presidency Banks may be required to open industrial sections to advance 
money to industries on the loan of machinery or stock-in-trade on favourable terms, or 
separate industrial l)anks may be opened in important towns by the Government to 
serve the same purpose. But the money help for the industries should come from bank- 
ing agencies only and not from the Government direct. The Government help also 
should be strictly limited to industries started and managed by Indians with Indian 
capital : for those industries started by others with their own capital aim at profit without 
any benefit to the Indians. 

Government may help industrialists to get technical experts from foreign countries 
through the Commercial Intelligence Department. If every industrial organization is 
provided with a competent expert, there will be no necessity for the Government to lend 
their experts. The Government should see that every Indian who is desirous of under- 
goincf industrial training abroad is admitted into the respective factories for training 
without trouble. 

Commercial museums may be established in all the provincial towns to bring closer 
the producers and the consumers. Industrial exhibitions also may be organized in all 
the imjiortant towns at least once a year and the merit of individual manufacture may 
be recognised by granting medals and certificates for excellence. 

Tcclinnlogical institutes, industrial scboohs and commercial colleges should be 
established in all important places and industrial education should be given broadcast 
so that the future generation may have a liking and aptitude for industrial pursuits. 

The present system of education makes the youth of the country fit only for subordi- 
nate Government .services and consequently the desire to enter Government service is 
born with them. This desire for Government service in the youths should be replaced 
by a desire for independent commercial and industrial pursuits by imparting technical 
and commercial education. Then, and then only, is any development of Indian) industries 
by Indians and for the benefit of India possible. Elementary education also should be 
made free and compulsory so that the general public will be able to understand the 
benefit of industrial advancement to their countrv. 
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Mechanical engineering colleges should aim more at practical works than theories. 

Every engineering college should be attached to big workshops where all kinds of 
practical training may be imparted to the students. The engineering colleges now have 
practical work only in name and unless more attention is paid to the practical side also, 
the graduates turned out from these institutions will not be of much practical use 
either to the country or to the Government. 

The existing railway tariff rates are a great bar to the advancement of industries. Railway freights. 
The railway has introduced very low rates between places served by steamers. They may 
extend the same concession rates to the Indian manufactured articles and the raw 
materials used in the manufacture thereof. The Railway Board in their administration 
report for 1914-15 have expressed a pious wish to quote favourable rates for raw 
materials and their manufactures, which if carried out in practice will be of immense 
help in the development of indigenous industries. 


0h.4l Evidence, 25th jANir.4EY 1917. 


Mr, C. E. Low. — Q. What is the capital of your concern? — A. About Rs. 20,000 

Q. Is that your own money, or have you got it from the public — A. It is my own 
money. 

Q. When did you start these works? — A. In 1909. 

Q. How did you find out to make candles? — A. I had a man with me who had 
studied it in Japan. 

Q. You employed him? — A. Yes. 

Q. How did he go to Japan? Who sent him there? Did he get any scholarship? — 
'A. Yes. 

Q. Where from? — A. From some private persons. 

Q. Do you sell your candles at a profit? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you extended your business at all? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell j^our candles locally or in other parts of the presidency also? — A. 
In this presidency alone 

Q, You do not sell in Ceylon? — A. No. 

Q. Which candles compete with your goods ? — A . Goods from England 

Q. And from Japan? — A. No. 

Q. And you can sell as cheap or cheaper? — A. Cheaper. 

Q. What are they made of? — A. They are made of parafiBn and stearine 

Q. You find it difficult to get stearine? — A. I do not get it now. 

Q. How many labourers do you employ? — A. About a dozen. 

Q. Did you find that you made mistakes in the beginning? — A. I made mistakes 

Q. How long did you take to make the thing on a profitable basis? — A. About a 

year. 

Q. Do you make soap ? — A. I am making for the last two vears. 

Q. Where do you get soap stock? — A. I make soap stock mvself 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You suggest that the presidency banks 
should open an industrial section to advance money to industries. If that is not done, 
would you have separate industrial banks? — .4. YeL 

Q. You say further that help to industries should come from banks and not from 
Government direct. Da you think that the public will subscribe to these industrial 
banks if the Government does not show by its action that it .supports the banks either 
by putting in a little money into the banks or guaranteeing interest? — A. By industrial 
bank I mean that it should be started by Government. 


Q. Suppose the Government does not start the bank entirelv with its own money 
would you then wish that the Government should give it its moral support and also its 
financial support to some extent? — A. Yes. 

r- think that the public will then subscribe to the funds of the bank? 

A. Yes. 


Q. You suggest that the Government should see that everv Indian who is desirous 
of undergoing industrial training abroad is admitted into the suitable factories with- 
out trouble. Is not that more than the Government can ensure? — A. At present we 
find it very difficult to get admission into factories there. ^ 

Q. What is your experience in regard to this matter? Did you go to Japan?— A. 

Q. Then you have no personal experience of what the difficulties areP— A I have 
not gone out. • 

Q. You say that elementary education should be made free and compulsory But 
do you want that there should be some elementary science added on to it and manual 
training and drawing, in order to develop a bias for industrial pursuits P-4 Yes 
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Q You want technological institutes, industrial schools and commercial colleges 
to he established in suitable centres. Do you think that such institutions will create 
a better knowledge of industries and industrial possibilities and a desire to invest 
money in them? — J.. A better knowledge and a longing for industrial pursuits. 

Q. Do you think that the desire for Government service will he really checked if 
such institutions are established?— A. Yes. Some of them will be diverted to industrial 

pursuits. _ ,■ o A 

Q 'VVhy do so mauv of our young men desire to enter Government service.^ — A. 

Because the education is such as to make them fit only for Government service. 

Q. Do you think that if there were openings for other careers, our young men 
would take advantage of them ? — 'A . Certainly. 

Q. You say that the existing railway tariff rates are a great bar to the advancement 
of industries. What do you suggest in the way of remedy? — A. Eailways quote differ- 
ent rates for places served by steamers. They are low rates. If such rates are allowed 
for Indian manufactured articles and the raw materials used in their manufacture it 


would be verj’ good. 

Q. You 'want an attitude of favourableness or friendliness towards Indian manu- 
factures similar to that adopted towards goods which are exported? — A. Candles 
imported at Bombay are brought to Madras at a very cheap rale but I cannot sell mine 
at Bombay at such reduced rates even if I get offers. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the candles which are imported are carried by rail here 
at cheaper rates? — A. I do not mean candles, but for certain articles, they have got 
port-to-port rates from Madras to Calcutta, Bombay to Calcutta and Bombay to 
Tuticorin and so on. 

Q. Thev are brought by steamers? — A. By train. 

Q. Are you sure of the fact? — A. Yes. They have got port-to-port railway rates. 

O. These operate to the disadvantage of the indigenous manufactured goods? — A. 
Yes. " 

Q. MTiat remedy do you suggest for that? Do you think that if the Government 
managed all these railways this" would be remedied. — A. The greater portion of the 
railways belongs to the Government. 

Hon’ hie Sir R. -Y. Mooherjee. — Q. You found all the capital for your industry?^ 
A Yes. 

Q You are against Government giving any financial assistance to any industry? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. You are not willing that members who axe less fortunate than you are should 
get Government financial help? — A. I am afraid of too much interference. If Govern- 
ment invest their capital in that way they will interfere in business also. 

Q. If other people want money you think that Government should not give assist- 
ance to them? — A. They can get from the people if the business is managed properly. 
I was speaking of direct Government assistance. I do not want Government to help 
direct. They may establish industrial banks or they may ask the presidency banks 
to give help to industries. 

How can Government help indirectly ? — A . The presidency banks do not help Indian 
industries. Since Government help the Presidency Banks they may ask them to help 
industries. 

Q. Do you mean that the presidency banks should be forced by Government to 
lend money? — A. I do not mean that they should be forced. Because the Government 
help them, they have got power to ask them. 

Hon’ hie F audit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. The Government should help industrial banks 
either they should start them with their own money or help them with a portion of their 
money. Is that your meaning? — A. Yes. 

Q. Because the Government helps the presidency banks with some of their money, 
it should bring moral pressure to bear upon them? — A. Yes. 

Q. If that cannot be done under the present constitution of the presidency bank, 
vour obiect will be trained if a separate industrial bank is established helped bv 
Government to some extent? — A. Tes. 

Q. So that industries should receive help through banking agencies? — A. Tes. 


WiTis’Ess No. 220. 

Me. a. Khish>-.\yy.4, Acting Dejmty Tahsildar, Sullurpet, Nellore district. 

Writtex Evidexce. 

Qs. 17 and 18. — Where Government technical experts of the Geological Survey 
Department or the DepaTtment of Mines are indented for by private companies, they 
may be helped subject to payment of the pay of the officer plus half travelling allow- 
ances. He must be at liberty to publish the result of his investigations, except 
such as would affect the value of the property of the company which engages him. 
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Qs. 87 and 88. — The Geological Survey monographs are read with interest by English 
knowing mine owners and those interested in the mining industry. Ordinarily, the 
mine owner is a lavmau, and is interested in the mining industry from the commercial 
uspect. He is not interested in palantological descriptions and the optional properties 
ot minerals. If the Geological Survey Department could conveniently publish mono- 
graphs eliminating the purely scientific portions mentioned above at a cheaper price 
than at preaeni fixed, I think these publications will be more popular 

Q. 83. — This is a great need for mine owners. So far as my district is concerned, 
oxc.ept tlio local purchasers, the producers do not know the true market value. They 
merely sell goods to intermediate local purchasers at Government schedule rates or 
some per cent over. Till Mr. H. A. Brandt’s firm closed on account of war, it had 
almost a monopoly. Further, certain sizes seem to be more in demand than others, 
and if the producer knew of the demand, he could suit himself to the market. These 
details are not known to him. At present, the intermediate purchaser is appropriating 
profit which should go to the producer. To enable him to earn more profit and keep 
his business going, it is desirable to publish in the local district gazettes the values 
of the several minerals periodically through the geological special provincial Eevenue 
officers refer! ed to above. 

Q. 6. — My district produces a lot of mica splittings and all are exported in that 
condition. I suggest a micauite factory may be started by Government from State 
funds or partly from State funds and partly from private capital subscribed by mine 
owmers and others. 

A potter}' factory may also be established. China clay is available in my district 
and in Godavari also. Felspar is also largely available in the Presidency. Costly 
factories may not be within reach of individual purchasers. When applications are 
made, the capital spent may be divided into shares which can be sold and the factory 
left to private enterprise. 

Qs. 97 to 99.— Excessive railway freights are a hindrance to minor mineral ex- 
ploitation. For instance, China clay is available in the district. It was approved 
by some firm in Calcutta, but the cost of transport is too prohibitive for export, and 
the deposits lie idle. The same is the case with certain deposits of the same mineral 
in the Godavari district and felspar that was required by the Industrial Exhibition 
Superintendent, Morvi State. China clay is very largely wanted both in Calcutta and 
Bombay. This difficulty applies to potstone also whereby the value of the culinary 
vessels made of it was partly enhanced. Fine building stone of laterite 2 ft. x 6 ft. 
also is found in my Deputy Tahsildari, but my inquiries show that the cost of transport 
is too prohibitive to organize an industry in respect of this commodity. A reduction 
in rates will be necessary in the case of all minerals paying a royalty of 2^ per cent 
and less. 

Qs. 11-12. — At the instance of the present Collector, Diwan Bahadur R. Ramachandra 
Rao, an oil-pressing industry was started on the co-operative system at my head-quarters 
Sullurpet, mainly to supply oil-mongers with gingelly seed, to advance capital to purchase 
raw products and to help in sales. The administration is in the hands of a panchayat 
which has powers to raise capital from members or from outside, as from the Permanent 
Benefit Fund, Nellore, and the Central Frban Bank, Madras. Capital is being supplied 
by the society to the members who are being freed from the oppression of private money- 
lenders. They are deriving enlarged profits. It is too soon to say much about the results 
of the society as a whole as it is only two years old. There were instances where on 
account of cost of railwaj' freight for getting gingelly from distant parts and cost of 
production, members were not able to accept orders. Machine-pressing mav reduce cost 
of production, and machinery may be supplied on the hire system to such societies (ques- 
tion 19). Such societies may be encouraged for oil-pressing, weaving, and rice-huskinw 
in this district. Demonstrative factories may be established for the first and second 
(superior counts) and also for the supply of chemical manures in places where raw pro- 
ducts are largely produced. State aid may be given in the case of raw products now 
exported and received back as finished products to the extent that cost of local production 
is equal to cost of delivery of finished article. 

I have no experience of the commercial museum at Calcutta. As a matter of 
op nion I think, one may be established by State or private enterprise or by both at the 
headquarters of every Presidency. It may be worked on the following lines; — 

d) To register original producers as fit for exhibiting articles on payment of a 
small fee. 

(2) To exhibit articles sent by producers free at their risk. 

(3) To recover a small commission on articles actually sold at the museum. 

(4) To enquire and inform buyers of likely markets for articles produced. 

(5) To register and communicate orders of buyers to producers and to supply on 

payment of commission. ' 

It is necessary to establish trade representatives in Great Britain and the Colonies 
and other countries. Their duties should be to advise exporters as to the condition of the 
market regarding stocks and values, and generally to advise producers as to the needs of 
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buyers and help sales. It has been a common experience that direct exporters of mica 
have, for want of advice, suffered short falls, an experience which has practically stopped 
producers direct export. 

Qs. 105-107. — Where suitable climate conditions and soils exist, the Porest Depart- 
ment may concentrate valuable plantations of trees or plants fit for building, dying and 
medicine, such as valuable teak of the Burma kind, sandal trees, Surati, Divi-divi,^ 
chiriveru (dye) ; the last is extremely valuable in dyeing cloths in respect of which there 
used tey be a considerable industry in this district. 

Q. 97. The cost of transport of mining produce is 3 to 4 times district sanctioned 
rates for carts. Besides mica the district poduces salt and rice. The two last produced 
are largely in demand in the western inland districts of the Presidency and for want 
of a direct railway route the goods go circuitous ways. The cost of transport is increased. 
A railway extension from Nellore to Cuddapah by way of Podalakur, reported to be 
under the consideration of the District Board would be much appreciated, if executed.^ 
This has the advantage that it would open all, reserved forests along the line for collectjon 
of fuel which i-., getting to be dear. 

XoTE . — did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. k21. 

SiE Clement Simpson, Binny Co., Limited [Madras'^. 

Written Evidence. 

I do not think that conditions in India for raising capital for an established 
industry by persons experienced in that industry are more difficult than in England 
or elsewhere. 

It is difiicult to give definite answers to any of the questions asked as each 
proposition would require consideration on its merits and under certain conditions 
and limitations each of the methods suggested might be desirable. Broadly, I should 
say that in all cases where there is not adequate security in the form of mortgage 
or collateral security. Government inspection which implies a certain amount of control, 
would be desirable. In important enterprises a Director or Directors appointed by 
Government (not necessarily Government oflScials) would appear the most suitable. 

Pioneer factories should in no case he started or assisted by Government when 
private enterprise has demonstrated that similar factories are commercially practicable. 
I have no objections to offer to financial aid to pioneer factories that will not compete 
with existing industries. 

The industrial development of the country by private enterprise should be en- 
couraged to the utmost and Government pioneer factories be resorted to only as a 
last resort to introduce an entirely new industry. 

Pioneer factories that will help to make India self supporting, i.e., factories that 
will find an outlet for their productions in India should be given preference over those 
for export. 

Pioneer factories should be handed over to private capitalists or companies at the 
earliest date that buyers can be found. 

The only limit or restriction in handing over such factories should be military 
needs in which case the factories would, I assume, be handed over to the Military 
Department. 

I do not think that Government aid should be given in any case when it is 
demonstrated that such aid will compete with private enterprise. 

In some cases when the commodity to be produced is of low value I recognise that 
Geographv must form a consideration. 

These as defined in the questions, seem to me unnecessary and undesirable. 

I think Government might render private enterprise very valuable assistance in 
advising and giving information about suitable sites for industrial enterprises and 
assistance in acquiring such sites. Location of a factory is very important in relation 
to water, fuel, temperature, railway and other facilities, and Government departmental 
records and surveys should enable Government in many cases to give verv valuable 
information to private enterprise. The fact that Government are willing to give such 
information as they can should be given everv publicity. 

These are interesting to the individual hut I attach no particular value to them 
from the large producer’s standpoint. 

For cottage industries, institutions such as the Victoria Institute, Egmore, Madras 
would appear to he useful. 

Beyond the information they afford the public I attach little value to these 
they should therefore in my opinion be popular in character. The cost to exhibitors 
is in most cases out of all proportion to results. 
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It would appear very desirable for Government to publish lists of imported articles 
and give opportunities to producers and importers to inspect the same and also to 
purchase commodities, so far as possible, in this country. 

I think Government might give a good title by applying the principles of the 
Land Acquisition Act to land purchased for factory and industrial purposes so long as 
the land is so used. It is often not difficult to secure a good site by private negotiation, 
but impossible to acquire a good title and no producer cares to erect buildings or 
machinery on laud of doubtful title. 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, with Government assistance, have endeav- 
oured to provide elementary education to improve the efficiency and skill of the 
workmen with a degree of success that has been encouraging and the lines proceeded 
on are briefly sketched below : — 

Day Schools. — Lor half timers and children of the workpeople: — 

Morning Session 7 to 10 a.m. — Number on rolls 388. 

Afternoon Session 2 to 4-30 p.m. — Number on rolls 380. 

Night School and Technical Classes, for full timers in the mills: — 

6-30 to 8 p.m., in hot weather. 

6- 15 to T-45 p.m., in cold weather. 

Number on rolls — 265. 

Technical Classes. — Include theory of weaving, sizing and spinning, machine 
drawing, building construction and practical geometry taught by skilled foremen 

Average attendance nightly — 45. 

For half-timers. — There are small practical classes in carpentry, blacksmith 
work and tailoring from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., in connection with the Day School under 
supervision of trained master workers from the Engineering Departments of the mills. 

Cvrricidum. — 6 to 7 a.m.. Gymnastics with drill instruction in open air gymnasium 

7 to 7-25. — All classes at drill and gymnastics under supervision of trained 
instructor. 

7- 25 to 7-30 marching in to music, saluting the flag. “ God Save the King ” 

sung in assembly. ° 

7-30 to 10 Ordinary* School curriculum in classes from Kindergarten to Standard 


The following subjects are taught: — 

1. Arithmetic. 

2. Vernacular (Telugu, Tamil and Hindustani). 

, 3. English (taught conversationally in all the classes; written work from 

btandard II upwards). 

4. Hygiene (Practical work is done in a special Dhobv Khana and there is an 
open air bath). 

5. Gardening (each regular boy has his own plot and each class its own set of 
gardening tools; there are 660 plots 8 ft. x 4 ft.). 

6. General knowledge including geography, historv and civics (to the older 

children). " ^ 

■n*- j work paper folding, clay modelling and palmvra leaf work in the 

Jvindergarten classes. Carpentry, blacksmith work and tailoring in the upper classes 
8. Drawing. 

The institution that ^nears to be giving the best results, from the Indian manu- 
facturers standpoint that I know of, is the Victoria Technical Institute in Bombav 
regarding which members of the Commission know a great deal more than I do. 

n I certificates should be uniform as far as is practicable, and that there 

. should be reciprocal recognition of such certificates by Local Governments. 

I think that there should be a Board of Industries with executive powers 

on the linos”! a Port Tr„T “ be generally 

Commereo’i'"”*" represent 

chem.™'anreng?nfe™.“ “ '>'■ P™<l'<cers, that is to say, manufacturers 

The first Board should be selected by Government and vacancies be filled bv 
by treToTrffi doubtless consider the qualifications of producers suggested 

I surest a civili^ for such an appointment in the hope that when appeals are 

fficttnn of 1 consulted by Government ^iSfore re- 

jection of such appeals. A civilian with special knowledge should be in a position 
to suggest compromises to safeguard Government interest without blockino- Appeals 
In such cases he would not, of course, necessarilv consult his Board. appeals. 

’I’l ^ Director-General of Industries, as it is most desirable 
i6Trorts of tkis kind sboiild bo co-ordinatpd nnrl +liQf i i ^ t 

consider itself a water tight compartmenr ’ presidency should not 
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I think that in this Presidency an experiment should be made m mdigo with 
Government certificates oi q^uality. The quality is most variable, and i think Gov- 
ernment should try a system of analysis and marking this product. There are other: 
products that might beueht but mdigo is the one that appears must in need of standardis- 
mg at present. 1 should not make such marking compuhory, and for a period, to 
introduce the system, the marking should be done free of charge and afterwards, if 
the experiment succeeds, a fair charge to cover expenses should be made. 

Registration by the State would appear to be desirable. 

1 consider all existing waterways should be kept in a state ol efficiency regardless 
of the supposed interests of railways. Low priced commodities, such as fuels of all 
kinds, and cheap food stuffs, are enormously raised in value to the poor consumer by 
enforced emolovment of railways when waterways aie allowed to languisb as they 
are doing in this Presidency. 

I have to complain of the Coimbatore Jail directly competing with the Buckingham 
and Carnatic ilills witli theii cloth products. The 'jail products are made by power 
driven machinery and in no circumstances should power machinery be employed in the 
manufacture of an article to the prejudice of a manufacturer. 

The Coimbatore Jail issues price lists and would appear generally to conduct a 
wholesale and retail trade in the same way as the ordinary tax paying producer. 

We have heard a good deal during the last ten years about the want of industrial 
enterprise in this Presidency and Government, in the abstract, appear genuinely 
anxious to do something, but in details I think Government Departments are in them- 
selves a stumbling block. 

There is no lack of enterprise in my opinion; take for example ginning and rice 
mills. 

Appeals to Government in matters of detail which are constantly arising are 
hardly ever fairly and squarely met, they are treated, as well as called, “ petitic^s ”, 
as if each application was a request for a favour or solicitation for a small personal 
end. Applications or “ petitions ” take an enormous time to be considered. In almost 
every case tliey are negatived, and appear to the merchant and producer to receive 
scanty and perfunctorv consideration. I do not wish to make a sweeping statement 
as I have received consistent kindness, advice and assistance from individual members 
of Government Departments to whom I have gone in person, which I would gratefully 
acknowledge. But what I, in common with other business men, complain of, is the 
way that ordinary written official routine applications or appeals are treated, the 
enormous time wasted in settling issues, the inadequate reasons, if any given, and the 
curt manner in which applications are frequently dismissed. 

We merchants and producers feel that our eases do not receive sympathetic con- 
sideration. We feel that in this Presidency owing to the smallness of the unofficial 
community it is unable to voice its grievances with the strength of similar communi- 
ties in other parts of India, and in consequence the trade and industry of the Madras 
Presidency is prejudiced by bureaucracy. 

If Government are anxious to develop the resources of Southern India, surely 
those who have already done something should be encouraged. By assisting existing 
industries to increase their profits and their powers of production, they will far more 
rapidB- develop the industries of Southern India than by the establishment of isolated 
pioneer factories. Bluntly, the machinery of Government for dealing- with merchants 
and producers wants speeding up and co-ordinatinn- with its avowed objects before 
the Government itself .should undertake to teach potential producers how to manage 
industrial enterprises. 

V . — Training of labour and supervision. 

One of the great difficulties in the development of factorj- industry in this part 
of India is the migration of labour. The labourer here dislikes factory life and discipline 
tor prolonged periods. 

To try and induce labour to remain longer in the factory, we have at the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills what we call Gratuity fxinds the rules for which are enclosed. These 
funds were started in 1904. 

It will be observed that the employee contributes nothing, that 5 per cent on his 
earnings is taken to an account in his name each month, and if the half-year’s working 
of the facior/ is satisfactory the amount so taken is doubled at the end of each successful 
half-year. The employee is at liberty to draw the whole amount at the end of 10 vears’ 
continuous seivice and to slart again if he so desires. 

It took some time for the workpeople to realise the benefits of these funds but I 
think that they are now appreciated. ’ 


F7 . — General official administration and organization. 

My suggestion is that the Director-General of Industries for all India should be 
distinct from the Member for Commerce, hut that one officer in the Madras Presidency 
could probably for some time to come represent both Commerce and Induistry 
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THE CAHNATIC MILL GRATUITY ELUH. 

I. — Fokm of Declaration. 

I hereby declare the following to be the name and address of the person who, in 
th* event of my death, will be entitled to receive payment of any ammmt that may be 
then standing to my credit in the Carnatic Mill Co.’s Gratuity Fund. 

Name. 

Address. 

Signature. 

Tv>o witnesses to signature. 

Date. 


II . — Conditions. 

1. The object of the Fund is to provide a gratuity that will assist or enable the 
Company’s servants, after ten years or more satisfactory service with the Company, to 
start business of their own, or to enable them to return to their coimtry with some 
provision for their old age. 

2. No operative shall be entitled to the benefit of the Fund who has not signed the 
Roll of Members relating to same, together with the terms and conditions. Each opera- 
tive shall, besides signing the roll, sign the declaration contained in this book as to the 
person entitled in case of the death of the operative to receive any payments to be made 
under these rules. Such nominee may be varied from time to time at the option of the 
operative. 

3. Thi.s lx>ok shall be presented by the operative to the Manager of the Mill every 
month, for the purpose of the necessary entries being made as regards service and salary. 

4. The amounts to lie entered in this book shall be calculated at 5 per cent on the 
earnings of the operative in whose name the book is issued, but such amounts shall 
form no part of the opei'ative’s pay, and he shall have no claim against the Company in 
respect of any sums so entered, until he shall have served the Company continuously 
and satisfactorily for the full period of ten years from the date entered in this book 
as being that of the commencement of such service. 

5. The Company may, when the working of the Mill in any half-year has been 
sufficiently satisfactory in their opinion to justify the same, make a special contribution 
or bonus to this fund in addition to the amount paid under the last preceding clause but 
the making or withholding of any such special contribution or bonus and the amount 
thereof shall be in the absolute discretion of the Company. 

6. As soon as the operative herein mentioned shall have served the Company for 
such full consecutive period of ten years and in accordance with the rules hereunder 
written, the Company will pay to him the aggregate amount of the sums then entered 
in the account hereto annexed. 

7. The Company will also, in case the operative shall receive an injury in the 
service of the Company that, in the opinion of the Company’s Medical Officer, pre- 
cludes his continuing to work for the Company, pay to him the amount that shall on 
the date of such injury, be entered in the said account. 

8. The Company will also, in the event of the death of the operative at any period 
after two years’ continuous service, pay to his nominee such sum as mav be entered 
in such account up to the time of the death of the operative. 

9. After the completion of ten years’ continuous service the operative shall be at 
liberty on production of his book, either to draw the amount then standing to his 
credit, or to leave tjje same as a deposit with the Companv payable on demand and 
bearing interest at 4 per cent per annum. 

10. From .and after the expiration of the .said ten years, if the operative shall 
continue m the service of the Company, the allowance of 5” per cent on the wages of the 
operative shall be increased to 7i per cent for the purpose of providing a further bonus 

^ificome payable to the operative at the expiration of a further continuous 
seaVioe Of sev-en years, upon the same conditions as above stated from the date of the 
expiration oi the ten years’ continuous service above referred to. 

herein contained shall in any way he taken as restricting the powers 
of the Company or its Manager from at any time dispensing with the services of or 
tismissing the operative, as provided in any of the rules hereinafter set forth or other- 
wise howsoever. 

12. Nothing herein contained shall in any way affect any contributions by the 
the^Compa^ny^ separate Provident Fund which may be opened by the operative' with 

13. In the event of the operative assigning, mortgaging, charging or purporting 
to assign or mortgage or in any way charge any interest or rights, present or future 
that may arise under the above conditions, such interest or rights shall be forthwith 

25-a 
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forfeited aud cease and the operative shall have no claim on any account whatsoever 
under these conditions against the Company. 

14. The operative agrees to and accepts the rules for operatives now or hereafter 
to be in force in the Carnatic Mill Company, Ltd., and in the event of the operative 
striking work disobeying or contravening any of such rules shall forthwith forfeit 
any interest or right the operative may have in the gratuity fund. 

15. The date from which the service of the operative is to be taken as having com- 
menced under these conditions, for the purpose of credits being made in his account, 
shall be the first day of the month following that on which he has signed the Gratuity 
Fund Legist er. 

III. — Notice. 

All jjeisons emplojed in this Factory az’e informed that no person in am' capacity 
whatsoever has any right or authorit\- to offer, ask for, receive or collect any money, 
loan, bribe, pre.sent, reward, photograph, commission or dustoory from any other 
employee or peison lor any purpose, or upon any pretext whatsoever either on his own 
beball or on liehalf of any other person or persons. 

Each person employed should understand that the pay earned by him or her is his 
or her absolute property and intended for the employees’ own use and benefit, and that 
tlieiefore, no employee should be deprived of anj' part of such pay by loans or by 
giving it away in the shape of bribes, presents, rewards, photograph, commission or 
du.'-toory to any superior or other employee. Should the custom be for employees of 
higher grades to extort money, presents, loans, rewards, photograph, commission or 
dustoory from those subordinates to them on the plea of getting the latter employment 
promotion or other advantage, warning is hereby given to each and all that such 
custom is in direct contravention of the Company’s orders and that the moment it 
comes to the Company’s knowledge that any employee is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in any such malpractice, instant dismissal will follow. 

TV. — Kules for Opeeative.s. 

1. Every operative employed in this Factory shall punctually attend to and 
commence and cease his work at the respective hours which may from time to time 
be fixed by the Manager. 

2. The opening and closing of the E’actory will be signalled by means of a whistle, 
bell or gong. Operatives employed in the Factory shall enter and leave by the main 
gate only. 

3. Operatives guilty of misconduct will be liable to fine, aud all such fines will, 
on recovery,, be credited to the Company’s “ Gratuity Fund.” 

4. No operative shall under any circumstances absent himself from the Factory 
during working hours without leave of the Manager, and (subject to Rule 10) any 
operative who shall absent himself for eight working days in any one month without 
such leave shall be considered to have left his employment without notice and shall 
forfeit all wages due to him. For absence without leave an operative will in addition to 
his or her pay for the day of his or her absence be fined a sum not exceeding one day’s 

5. No operative will be employed by the month ; but, unless employed on piece- 
work, shall be emi)loyed on fixed daily wages. All operatives, whether employed on 
daily wages or on piece-work, will be paid their respective wages once in every month. 
Tho.se who receive fixed daily wages shall be entitled to receive payment only for 
the number of days they may have worked in such month. Out of the wages payable 
to every operative employed at the Factory, fifteen days’ wages or such proportionate 
■sum as may be fixed for the department in which he or she is employed, may be deducted 
and kept in arrears as security or guaranbee for the proper and faithful discharge of 
liis or lier duties aud for his or her obedience to all lawful orders, rules and regulations, 
from time to time in force in that behalf, and the amount of any fine or forfeiture, 
which any such operative shall have incurred by reason of any breach or infringement 
of such order.s, rules or regulations, may be deducted out of the wages payable to 
him or her. 

b. Any dispute or complaint regarding wages shall be brought to the notice of 
the Manager immediately after the receipt by, or tender to, the complainant of the 
slip showing the amount of wage.s appearing to be payable to him or her, and it shall 
be the duty of the ilanager or the officer appointed in that behalf, to attend to such 
compla,int and adjudicate therfon forthwith. No alteration of amlount of wages 
can be made at or after the time of payment. 

7. Operatives desirous of leaving their employment shall give one month’s previous 
notice to the Manager of their intention to leave ; such notice must be o-iven on the 
1st or Ifitb of the month subject to Rule 10 ; every operative who shall leave his 
employment without having given such notice shall forfeit all arrears of watres then 
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due to liim or her. The Manager may refuse to accept from auy operative a notice 
of his or her intention to leave the Company’s service, if such notices are given in 
such a number, or to take effect, at the same time so as to impede the proper working 
of the Mill or lead to the stoppage of any of its departments. 

8. The Manager on behalf of the Company shall also give one month’s previous 
notice, either on tJie 1st or 16th of the month, to any operative whose services he may 
think fit to dispense with, or in default of such notice shall pay to such operative 
one month’s wages in lieu of notice. Provided always, that in case any 
operative shall misconduct himself, or disobey orders, or in any manner act 
negligently, incompetently, disorderly, intemperately, or fraudulently, the Manager may 
dismiss him or her summarily, and the operative so dismissed shall thereupon forfeit 
all wages earned by him or her. Should any operative refuse to work or do any act, 
either singly or in combination with other operatives, which may have the effect of 
stopping any machine or any department of the Mills or of delaying the efficient work- 
ing of any machine or auy department of the Mills he or she shall forfeit to the Com- 
panv all arrears of wages earned up to the day of such refusal or of doing such act, 
and shall be dismissed. 

9. Wages shall under no circumstances be payable day by day, but shall be paj’-able 
only on one of the regular pay days. 

10. Except in case where the Factory requires to be stopped for more than 30 
consecutive days the stoppage of the Factory from whatever cause, shall not entitle 
anv operative employed to be absent without leave. If the Factory requires to be 
stopped for more than 30 consecutive days, the Manager, on behalf of the Compan}^, 
shall forthwith give notice to that eff’ect, in which case it shall not be necessary for 
operatives absenting themselves to obtain the leave required by Rule 4, and, moreover, 
they shall be entitled to leave the Companj'^’s service without notice and to receive 
their wages up to the time of the stoppage of the Factory. 

11. In any suit or action for wages brought against the Company by any operative 
the Company shall be entitled to set off against the claim in such action or suit, the 
amoxint of any fines or forfeitures, which the plaintiff in such action or suit may have 
inclined under these rules. 

12. Any operative in the employ of the Company who shall steal or wilfully injure 
any property of the Company or shall commit any fraud on the Company, and any such 
operati-se who shall aid in or abet the commission of any such offence will be liable 
to immediate dismissal from the Company’s service and shall forfeit all wages earned 
by him or her up to the day of such dismissal and will also be liable to be prosecuted. 

13. Operatives soliciting, enticing, intimidating or conspiring, with other operatives 
employed in the Factoiy to leave the service of the Company may be summarily dismissed 
and shall be liable to forfeit all wages then earned b}" them and also to be prosecuted. 

14. Operatives striking work, or intimidating, or conspiring, with other operatives 
employed in the Factory, to strike work may he summarily dismissed and shall be 
liable to forfeit all wages then earned by them and also to be prosecuted. 

15. Operatives found taking bribes or loans from, or giving bribes or loans to, other 
operatives employed in the Factory, or from, or to, any other individual having dealings 
with the Company, as' a motive, or reward, for doing or omitting to do any act, the 
performance or omission whereof would be prejudicial to the interests of the Company, 
will be liable to summary dismissal and the forfeiture of all wages. 

16. Smoking is strictly prohibited and every operative found smoking, within any 
part of the Mill premises, shall be dismissed. 

17. An interval of half an hour will take place from 12 noon to 12-30 p.m., during 
which the Engine will stop. 

18. A list of holidays allowed under the Factories Act is exhibited separately. 

19. TVo child shall be employed in the Mill under 9 years of age. No child shall 
be employed for more than 6 hours in any one day. No woman shall be actually 
employed for more than 10|- hours in any one day. 

20. No woman or child is allowed to work in this Mill who is emploved in anv other 
Mill or Factory. 

21. No woman or child shall clean machinerv while in motion. 

22. The Engine will stop at 4 p.m., on each Saturday for cleaning machinerv. 

V. — Savings Fund. 

If an operative desires to deposit with the Company the '.um at his credit in the 
Gratuity Fund on completion of 10 years’ service, under lule 9, the amount will be 
transferred to the Savings Fund, and the depositor will be at libertv to draw any 
portion or the whole of the deposit at any time. 

Interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum will be added at the end of each 
half-year. 
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VI. — Privujege Leave. 

Aitei' completion of 10 years’ continuous service operatives are entitled to one 
week’s (i.e., 6 working days) leave per annum on full-pay when their services can be 
spared by the Manager. 

VII. — School. 

Day School. 

The school is intended to teach English, Reading, Writing and Arithmetic to half- 
timers employed in the Factory. 

The children of work-people too young to work in the Factory may also attend the- 
school. 

A monthly fee of one anna is charged which is refunded to pupils who do not 
miss a class. 

Attendance is voluntarj'. 

Boys obtaining a IV Standard Certificate, desiring employment on attaining full 
timers age, in the Dyeing, Mechanic Shop or Warehouse Departments should make an 
application to the Manager, when their names will be placed on a register for con- 
■si deration on the first vacancy. 

The IV Standard Certificate must be countersigned by the Superintendent of the 
Scliool. 

The rule requiring that boys under 5 feet high shall not be employed in certain 
departments will be relaxed in favour of boys obtaining a IV Standard Certificate in the 
Mill School. 

Night Classes. 

The.se classes axe intended to continue the education of half-timers when they 
become full timers. A monthly fee of one anna is charged but is refunded to pupils 
who do not miss a class. 

Technical Instruction. 

Lectures are given and classes held at night at the Mill Institute on Carding, 
Spinning, Weaving, Machine Drawing and other subjects connected with the Mill work. 

Attendance is voluntary and admission free. 

VIII. — Dispensary. 

1. Sick leave cannot be gi’anted without a certificate from the Company’s Medical 
©fficer. 

2. In cases of sickness exceeding 3 days continuously, relief will, if possible, be 
allowed, subject to the employees’ previous record being satisfactory to the Manager. 

3. Applications for relief must be supported bv a certificate from the Company’s 
Medical Ctficer. 

4. The Conipany’s Medical Officer will not grant certificates in cases of sicknesa 
which, in his opinion, have been cau.sed by misconduct, or neglect of personal cleanliness 

5. Except in cases of accident in the Company’s service, which shall receive special 
consideration, relief will not be paid for a period exceeding three months. 

6. Relief payments will only be made on the usual pay days and for the ordinary 
Factory working days ; no allowance can be made for days on which the Factorv 
is stepped. 

7. The Medical Officer’s certificates for leave should be taken direct by the patient 
to the European Officer in charge of applicant’s department, and not to a Maistry or 
Writer. 

8. ’The Medical Officer may be consulted by the families of workpeople during 
Di.spensarv' hours ; medicine will be provided "free, but out-patients should bring 
their own bottles. 

Spectacles . — Half the cost of spectacles will be paid by the Company if recommended 
by the Medical Officer for operatives whose pay does not exceed Rs. 40 per month. 

IX. CnUTEAM. 

The Chutiam provide.s a cooking, eating, resting place and shelter for work-people, 
with .separate accommodation for different religions and castes ; and a sleepino- place for 
single men arriving from up-countiy until they can select suitable lodgino-.s. 


Oral Evidence, 26th .Tanuauy 1917. 

President.— Q. You mention the difficulty of getting the questions that you have 
to discuss with the Government and Government officials, attended to promptly or 
getting anything like satisfactory explanations when the proposals cannot always be 
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carried out. Is it your idea that, if you had a Director of Industries, supported or 
checked by a Board of Industries with executive powers, questions of that kind would 
be dealt with more adequately, and enquiries might be shortcircuited ? — .4. I don’t 
think the Board will be able to help direct very much in that way. I thought that if 
Government, when they found a difficulty, would explain the difficulty from whatever 
point it is, to the Director, he, knowing the merchants, would be in a position to 
suggest a compromise both to the merchants and the Government, which might possibly 
meet the case, instead of a blank refusal without an explanation. 

Q. I suppose a Board of that kind should include several merchants ? — 4 . It would 
no doubt stiffen it. I thought perhaps Government might not like always to com- 
municate reasons to the Board, when they would be willing to communicate them to a 
Givilian Member of their own service. 

Q. Have you any idea whether a Board of that kind could be made suitable for 
dealing with cottage industries, or whether there should be a totally different type of 
personnel to deal with questions of that kind? — .4. To do any good you would have to 
have a Board up-country as well as in Madras, as industrial interests are not likely to be 
developed in Madras. Development is more likely to come up-country. The Board 
in order to heln Government would probably have necessarily to be in Madras. I 
don’t think a locally conducted Board would be of much use for up-country purpose^. 

Q. Out of Madras itself what centres would you select for any convenient Board or 
Boards to give good advice with regard to the development of cottage industries? — 
A. I should select Madura, Calicut, Bezwada. 

Q. You would make them into small Local Committees? — A. I think .so. 

Q. And the Director of Industrie,s would be in communication with those Com- 
mittees? — 4. I think so. 

Ron' hie Sir R. N. Mooherjee. — Q. Have you got any Indian mechanics in your 
mills as foremen? — 4. Yes. 

Q. They are trained by you? — 4. Some of them ; some are from other places. 

Q. What education do those boys get before they come to your school ? Do they 
pass any examination? — 4. We don’t subject them to any examination. 

Q. But they are supposed to know elementary mathematics and drawing? — 4. 
Well, it all depends. Some of them start on Es. 25, some 50, some 75. It just depends 
on their qualifications and the vacancies. 

Q. You have not got any Indian mistri trained there who is capable of taking 
charge of a section as supervisor? — 4. We have got engineers who are capable, Bombaj’ 
men, but very few Madras men. We have got men up to Es. 250 a month as assistant 
foremen, Indians. They have had their training elsewhere. 

Q. Generally speaking, the men of the artisan class whom you have got, know to 
read and write? — 4. Yes. But they are not Madras men unfortunately, and do not 
know the Madras language. The best men are from Bombay, in the way of assistant 
foremen. 

Q. These lectures are given in the Madras vernacular? — A. Yes, as far as possible, 
but we sometimes have to do a certain amount of translation w'ork. If it is a Bombay 
foreman lecturing, he has got to have it translated. 

Q. Do you fake outside apprentices? — 4. Only for the six months’ course of the 
Victoria Institute at Bombay. The mills submit a weekly report. 

Q. On a certain arrangement? — 4. No, the boys come to us and ask to do their six 
months’ course. We allow them and give them cerfificates. 

* Q. Have they got a boarding house? — 4. I don’t know where they go. We give 
them a small salary to keep them on our books, Es. 10 a month, as we do not like them 
to feel that they can come and go as they like. 

President. — Q. Are they Madrasis? — 4. A*es. 

Q. They really come home to study? — 4. Yes, to do their practical course. 

Q. Do they bring a regular form to fill up? — 4. They bring a form from tlie 
Victoria Institute. 

Q. Together with a letter showing w'ho they are? — 4. Yes, sometimes Mr. Dawson 
asks us to take a boy in but generally they come by themselves. 

Rim'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. And you give them certificates when they go? — 
4 . The Chief Engineer miffht ; I am not sure about that. 

Q. But when they return to the Victoria Institute they must take some sort of 
certificatt' with them? — 4. They get a return every week showing what they have done. 
They are passed on from one department to another and get a weekly sheet. 

Q. How many come at a time? — 4. Not more than three or four. I don’t want you 
to take that as final. I will get you the figures if vou want them. 

Q. You have no objection if any one comes from Bengal or up-country? — 4. No 
objection at all. 
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President.— Q. Has this system been going on long enough to give the history of 
one of these men?— -4. ISTo, I don’t know the history. I don’t think any have come 
hack after they have finished ; if so, only one or two. 4Ve hope to get them back some 

day. , i 

Q. Are these hoys from the Victoria Technical Institute who get good certificates 
from the school able to get places always?—.!. We have a number of them ; but they 
are Bombay men ; perhaps 8 or 9 have been recommended by Mr. Dawson. We ask 
him for men who have done practical work. 

Q. You are very favourably impressed with the class of training given in that 
institute? — .4. Yes, he sends us very good men. I have not seen the institute or know 
anvthing about it, except from the men I have seen. 

iJi. E. Hopldnson. — Q. You consider that the Board of Industries should have 
executive power. What do you think should be the relations between the Director of 
Industries and the Board?— .4. Very much on the lines that the Port Trust is run on 
here. We have all got a vote and say in matters. 

(K And the T)irector becomes the Executive Officer of the Board? — A. Yes. 

Q. Should the Director have a vote on the Board? — A. Yes, and a casting vote in 
case of equality. 

Q. But no veto? — .4. I don’t think so. I don’t think it much good having these 
vetoes and official majorities. 

Q. Do you .suggest that they should have budgetted funds? — .4. I think so. I 
don't see how you are going to manage without ; we would not get anythiim. 

Q. And the funds, as budgetted, should be under the control of the Executive 
Board? — .4. Yes. 

Q, And vou consider that the Board should be composed, as far as possible of pro- 
ducers— manufacturers ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you include agricultural producers in the term? — A. Agricultural too, I 
should say. a.s distinguished from commission merchants. 

Q. You say that the Director of Industries should be a Civil Servant? — A. I 
explained my reasons to the Chairman. It is simply to help to get things through with 
Government. He would have more influence with the Government. There are very 
few non-official people who are able to do anything. The ordinary outsider does not 
get verv far. 

Q. Do you think that the advantages would be commensurate with the disadvantage 
of the Civil Servant not being what is ordinarily termed a business man? — .4. That is 
hard to say. 

Q. You would agree that there are two considerations? — A. There are undoubtedly. 
If you can get the rivht man in the right place I don’t care who he is. 

Q. Probably that is the best solution of the difficulty? — A. Yes, I have only given 
you my reasons for suggesting a Civil Servant. 

President. — Q. I would like to know if you could give us three or four concrete 
illustrations of what this Board might do, what kind of problems would come before 
it, and in what way these problems will be settled. Perhaps you would like to think 
over it? — A. Certainly.* 

Plan’ hie Sir R. K. Mookerjee — Q Supposing the Board decided to help industries 
])y giving a loan oi-' guarantee, how can you budget for that in anticipation. The Gov- 
ernment of Madras, or the Government of India would not allow you to budget a lump 
sum to be spent in anticipation of certain projects? — A. It would be subject to their 
approval. 

Q. Then it cannot be a budgetted fund?— A. They could provide so much and th& 
explain to Government how they were going to use it. We would not get anything 
otherwise. 

Q. May I take it that .vou mean an average budget for every year? — A. Every 
case beyond a certain expenditure might go to Government. Any amount you require 
above a certain limit should certainly be submitted to Government for fre.sh orders. 

Dr. E. HoplEnsnn. — Q. In reference to certificates of quality, you instance indi- 
go as a case where a Government system of classification would be advantageous. Is it 
not a fact that one great objection to natural indigo is its variable quality? — A. Yes, 
hut we have it varying from per cent to 58, 60 and 65 per cent. It is too much. 

Q. But I take it that there is an inherent difficulty in getting natural indigo of 
anything like consi.stent qualitv? — A. I have mvself seen clay soaked in aniline blue 
sold as indigo. 

Q. That might possibly be. but what I want to get at is this ; you put this matter 
forward as the .subject of re.search, that Government ought to take measures to institute 
research into ihe means of getting natural indigo more regular in quality. I was not 
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quite sure whether you put it forward as a scientific investigation which ought to be 
undertaken, or merely as a police measure? — *4. I don’t like commercial legislation for 
adulteration, but I do believe in a system of certificates. It would be found useful in 
a number of instances if the certificate system took on. It ought to be a great advantage 
to buyer and seller. It is done in other parts of the world, and it is done at home. 

Q. You think there would be no difficulty in the particular case of indigo? — A. I 
am not intimately acquainted with indigo manufacture, but I should say it is a case 
ihat offers a very good chance of being successful. 

Q. In regard to jail industries, may we take it that you would penalise jail in- 
dustries or jail production by disallowing the use of mechanical power? — A. Yes, for 
what is sold to the public. 

Q. And you would do that as a measure of penalisation? — A. If you like to call 
it that. 

No'doubt that is one way of doing it ; it is absolutely direct. 

President. — Q. I take it that you object to the introduction of mechanical power 
in jails? — .4. For goods competing with commercial interests. 

Q. Whatever there is in the matter of punishment can be accomplished without 
the introduction of power? — A. Exactly. 

Dr. E. Hofkinson. — Q. Is your system of deposits in the Gratuity Fund no.w 
widely adopted by work people? — A. Yes, practically all of them, except the boys. We 
don’t ask the half-timers to join in They change too much. 

Q. Then it becomes quite a big matter for the firm? — A. Yes, I have got the 
figures here. The balance at credit of the Gratuitv Fund at the end of December is 
-Es. 1,29,720. 

Q. Invested against that in Government Paper to meet liabilities as they arise is 
Es. 94.000? — -4. That is only a contingent liability on their completing ten years^ 
service. 

Q. And the whole of that is contributed by the mills? — .4. Yes, and all fines and 
unclaimed wages and forfeitures are taken into that. We make a contribution each 
half year, and the rest is compound interest and forfeitures. Nothing is contributed 
by the work people except the wages they leave behind. 

Hon’hle Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. With reference to this Trust, is this fund managed 
bv anv of the subscribers themselves? — A. No, it is absolutely managed by us. 

Q. The employees have no voice in regard to the investment of the 'money? — -4. 
It is all in Government paper. 

Q. They have no trustees among themselves? — A. No, they contribute nothing at 
all. We credit them with 5 per cent calcrdated on their monthly wages and if the mill 
pays 10 per cent dividend, we double the amount at the end of the half year. 

Q. And those on the foremen li.st get the same advantage like the officials? A. 

We have a separate fund for the officers. They subscribe, but we manaco it all for 
them. 


Dr. E Hopkinson.—Q. With regard to the school you have established, when did 
you first start this school? — A. About 1904. 

And I suppose the particular system you have now has been a process of 
evolution? — A. Yes, we started in a very small room with a few bovs. 

Q. Have the boys that now come to you had any primary education at all? A. 

Very few of them. You may say they ha’ve had none, for all 'practical purposes. 

0- Do you make attendance at school compulsory? — A. No. 

Q. What proportion of the boys attend? — ,4. About seven or eight hundred out of 
1,500. 

Q. Do you find that there is a distinct difference in the quality of the work done bv 

those who have attended the school and those who have not? A. It is rather hard to 

differentiate in the work. There is a difference in the appearance of the bovs Anvbodv 
visiting the school will see that for themselves ; thev are cleaner and tidier ' 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Hooker je.e.~Q If you make that education compulsory, do you 
think It would affect your labour ?-A. I don’t think it should be made compuW 
I don t see hmv any firm is going to start business if the thing is made compulsoi^-, 

it would affect your labour? — .1. I don’t know at 
all, but I' am strongly against it being made compulsory. I think it should be 
encouraged but don’t think that any firm starting a new company can afford to do 
wUt we have done. They can do it afterwards when thev get established You have 
got to get some money in hand and get your business established before you give your 
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Q. Have you any objection to put in a statement of the expenditure incurred? — A. 
What is the object, may 1 ask? 

0. Our principal object is that we would like to know what the cost of such work 
is ? — . I am quite w'illing to give it to the Chairman, hut I don’t think I want it 
published by the press. 

(Witness subsequently communicated the cost of the schools tvhich is confident ial.) 

Q. You have asked no assistance trom Government at all? — Oh, yes ; Ave get 
assistance from Government. Originally we asked for assistance as a check on the 
work of the school, and Ave have kept it up ever since. We find the inspections useful, 
as the Government have taken an interest in it. 

Q. Merely in the form of inspection? — A. No, they give us Es. 3,000 a year and 
of course we have the advantage of their inspection and suggestions. 

Q. Is that a lump sum contribution ? — G. Y"es based on ceitain returns we give. 
I don’t know bow it is arrived at. 

Q. A grant-in-aid? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get any advice, which is of value, from the Government? — A. From 
the Inspector? Yes, some of it is valuable, some is not, but we are A-ery glad to have it. 
The Principals of the schools are quite pleased to have it ; they don’t agree with 
everything of course. 

Q. Have you found difficulty in getting competent teachers? — A. Now we are on 
another subject ; you mean the technical classes? Yes, that is the great difficulty. 
The people we get are not trained to teach. They cannot teach ; they assume knowl- 
edge on the part of the pupil which he has not got, and get impatient with them. They 
are our own staff which we pay for coming in at night. They are trained workmen 
but not tirained teachers and they are very inefficient teachers in that respect. 

Q. I suppose you can sort them out to a certain extent, and in time can tell which 
are good teachers? — A. Y'es, the Principals of the schools attend to that. That is their 
only work looking after the teachers in the day and night schools. They are not expected 
to teach themselves. 

Q. Who are tae Piincipals? — A. There are two ladies, one is an M.A. and the other 
is a Kindergarten specialist. They both came out together They came from Constanti- 
nople from the English college there. 

Q. Some of the teachers are British and some Indian ? — A. All the teachers are 
Indian. The British foremen come in and examine the work that has been done at 
the end of six months, whenever the Principals ask them. They also come in now 
and again and watch what is being taught. 

Q. Have you any regular system of examination at the end of the year? — A. About 
every six months they examine them by getting a European in from the mill. We 
always find some European who takes an interest in the particular classes that are 
going on. 

Q. But the examinations are more or less casual? — A. Yes, just to see what has been 
done. 

Q. They are different from ordinary school examinations? — A. Yes, they are quite 
informal. 

Q. Supposing it conceivable that a general system of primary education involving 
manual training Avas introduced tbroughout India, do you think that such a curriculum 
which yoir have sketched out here Avould be feasible? — A. I don’t know. I can only tell 
you Avhat Ave have done. I have not much time to study what is going on in other 
educational work. It is working all right with us. I believe Sir Thomas Holland said 
that Ave are trying to teach far too much, 

Q. xVnd the chief difficulty — so far as you have met wdth difficulties — has been that 
of incompetent teachers? — A. For the technical classes only. 

Q. You think, in the absence of any system of primary- education involving manual 
training, that the most practical steps towards making any educational advance would 
be to induce employers of labour generally to follow in your steps? — A. I think so. I 
think it improves the relations betAveen capital and labour, and it helps the boys to 
understand what is said to them. 

Q. You find the boy who has been through the school more likely to stay Avith 
you? — A. I think so ; yes. We think they are more intelligent. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You stated in your evidence that demonstration factories, as 
defined in the list of questions, seem to be unnecessary and undesirable. Do you 
think that AA’ould apply to demonstration factories which might be erected in the mufassal 
in various places, to introduce new and more efficient methods of working up agri- 
cultural produce, so as to bring it from the field to the market. Take, for instance, 
these small jagerery plants which have been put up, and also certain types of rice 
mills? — A. No, I don’t see any objection to them 
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Q. You would only apply this remark to faetoriea on a big scale r'—.d. Yes, that 
was my idea. I don’t think anyone objects to trying to introduce new methods of 

agriculture or anything else, but what I am objecting to is Government projects to 

compete with existing factories. • i i j i 

Q. In regard to Government pioneering work, you say that it should only be re- 
sorted to in case of an entirely new industiy, and that it should be handed over to private 
enterprise at the very earliest possible moment j but isn t it possible that in many 
cases it is desirable to cany on the work a stage beyond what you are contemplating. 
A Government pioneer factory might be working for considerable time after it was 
profitable, not so much from the object of making profits, but to develop the industry 
to the utmost extent possible? — A. Then your experiment would not be complete. I 
have no objection to your carrying it on to the completion of your experiment. 

Q. What is the object of the experiment? Simply to demonstrate that a pioneer in- 

dustiy^ would pay 5 per cent on its capital, or to develop an industry and bring it up 

to its" full capacity ? — A . My stand is entirely one of competition ; if you are competing 
with somebody else who is taking up that industiy, I say it should be closed. 

Q. Assuming that it is a new industry^ and "Government pioneer it to a point that 
private enterprise comes along and says that this ls good enough to put money into 
mid private factories are started, while the Government factory is still running ; because 
private factories are started, would you at once shut up the Government factory?— 
A. I should say so. As soon as you have demonstrated the project as a commercial 
success, I think it ought to cease. 

Q. You have promised that you would supply us with some examples of the sort of 
work that you contemplate could be done by the Director of Industries and by the 
Executive Board.* I presume that you contemplate that the Department of Industries 
should be something different from the existing Department of Industries? — A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest also that there should be Boards up-country. Do you think it 
uould be advisable to have a local Board of Industries at the headquarters of the district 
presided over possibly by the Collector of the district? — A. I really cannot give an 
opinion like that. I am only giving you a general opinion that there is much more 
scope up-country than in Madras, and that Madras should not be allowed to veto things 
up-country. I don’t quite know how the machinery is to be worked, and have really 
not thought about it, and have not enough up-country experience to know to what extent 
it is practicable. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Mechanical Engineering School which Govern- 
ment contemplated starting? — A. I have not heard anything of it since you left. 

Q. When that is started would you be able to send, or would it be worth your while 
to send apprentices from the mill in the afternoons or evenings to the classes there, in 
place of the technical classes that you have got at the present moment, as these classes 
would be conducted by properly trained teachers? — A. We will be very glad to give 
them any encouragement we could. I cannot promise that the men would go after a 
day’s work, if it is far from their homes. 

Q. Would it be practicable in the case of the cotton mills to let a number of them 
go for two or three afternoons? — A. I am afraid it would interfere with the work. Our 
system helps the men who want to get on and not the men who want to get off work for 
an hour or two. For two or three years I would rather provide the class rooms and 
have the teachers come to us, and pay .something towards it. It would have more chance 
to succeed in that way. 

Q. That is, as far as I know, quite a different idea altogether from having a 
prcctical itinerant teacher going from workshop to workshop? — A. I think it would work 
better in our case. The men are tiled, they have done a long day’s work, and you 
might or might not get them to go out of Perambur. 

Q. You would like to have a Government teacher in mechanics or elementarv 
science come to the mill premises in the evenings from 6-30 to 8, so manv nights a 
week? — A. Yes. 

Q. And we could have three or four lectures in different subjects, and possibly 
other firms might make similar arrangements? — A. Yes, and if Government participated, 
there would be no objection to any outsiders coming and joining in those classes. 

Q. Y^ou think that the Bombay Victoria -Tubilee Technical Institute is turning out 
a veiw good class of mechanic? — A. After he has had practical training. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good thing to have a similar institution of that 
kind over here? — -A. I think it would be a good thing to have a small one here, to see 
what scope there is for it. 

Mr, C. E. TjOir. — Q. Do these Victoria Technical Institute improvers, or whatever 
yon call them, keep factory hours?— A. Yes, they come at six in the mornino- fhounh 
they don’t work Ifi hours like the rest of the mill workers Thev get a longer'’ time off 
for their meals. They keep factory hours in regard to starting time. 
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Q. Are they at all sticky about it? — A. Iso, we find no trouble with that class of 
men It is the men trained in engineering; colleges that won’t come. 

Q. Where a school is turning out products similar to those competing with those 
made l)y private conuerns, the difficulty might be got over by Guvernmeut making over 
those products for sale to the concern with which it is competing? — A. I don’t think 
that would suit m,e. I don’t know about other people. 

Q. You think it is not practicable? — A. Yo, I think not. 

Q. Do you believe in compulsoiy certificates for engineers in charge of prime- 
movers? — A Yo. 

Q. I don’t quite understand what you mean when you say “ I consider certificates 
^hmibl be uniform as far as is practicable, and that there should be reciprocal recognition 
of such certificates by Local Governments ”? — A. That is just in answer to the question 
'.'. hether they should be interchangeable. I don’t think with prime-movers. We have 
got experience of the factories in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. We get 
better men in our own presidency for less than half the pay. I am alluding to the 
third class certificated men. 

Q. I suppose, with reference to first and second class men, there is no difficulty? — 
A. All our first and second class are certificated. I am only speaking of the small 
ginning factories up-country We get better men for half the money. It is only trade 
unionism. 

Q. Have you any views on the subject of the Government Commercial Intelligence 
Department, from your own point of view ; is there anything that you would like 
them to do for you? — A. Yot that I know of. 

Hon'ble Pandit d/. M. Malaviya. — Q. How long has the Buckingham Mill been 
in existence? — A. About 40 years roughly, 

Q. Has it been a paying concern from the beginning? — A. It has had ups and 
downs. It paid ver^- well at the beginning. 

Q. How long has it been established as a successful business, paying a fair dividend? 

How much have you paid in the last ten or twelve years? — A. It paid 10 per cent 

tor the first ten or fifteen years. Then we had bad times. 

Q. And now, during the last ten or fifteen years? — A. It has done very well. 

Q. You have got among your shareholders both Indians and Europeans? — A. Yes. 

Q. dVhat portion of the capital would be Indian? — A. (In answer, witness handed 
a list of the shareholders to the Hon’ble Pandit). 

Q. You have two Indian diectors on your staff? — A. Yes. 

(>. Do you find the iutei-est of Indians in this kind of brisiness growing? — A. I 
don’t know. I have not noticed much difference. We have always had Indian directors. 

(p You export a great deal of cotton out of Madras, don’t you? — A. We don’t 
export ; the presidency exports cotton. 

Q. Can you tell us any reason why there is not more enterprise in the way of 
cotton manufactures here? — A. No, I cannot tell you. 

Q. You cannot think of any causes that have been standing in the way of develop- 
ing this enterprise. Having your example before them, the example of your success, 
was it not to be expected that there would be more mills established in the Madras 
Presidency to weave cotton cloths? — A. I should think Bombay competition keeps it 
down. 

Q. But it does not affect you? — A. Oh, yes ; we compete with Bombay. 

Q. The goods that you nmke are only partly absorbed in this presidency? — A. They 
go all over India and Burma and the Straits Settlements. 

Mr, (' . E. Loir. — (2- Do you import any long staple cotton? — A. No, only American 
cotton, when we can land it liere below 6d. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Judging from your experience of this business, 
do vou think there is loom for expansion in this presidency of cotton manufacturing 
— 4. We are extending our own mills now. I admit that much. 

Q. You say the conditions for raising capital for establishing industries arei not 
more difficult here than elsewhere, yet I see that the proportion of shares taken up by 
[iidians is only one-fifth of the shareholders and only <ine-tenth of the shares. That 
(h'C'. not show any keen desire on the part of Indians to invest their money in this 
enterprise? — A. No, because these shares are rather big units. If we were starting a 
new mill we would have smaller shares, and it woulcF be more likely that Indians 
would come in. The one-thousand rupee shares in the Buckingham is rather too much. 

Q. Do vou think It will be in the interests of indigenous industries to make special 
efforts to get Indians to take up shares in any new company you might form? — A. If 
we were starting a new company we would be very glad for Indians or anyone to come 
in. 

Q. Not Americans or Japanese? — A. I don’t see why we should keep anyone out. 
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Q. Do you tkink it would be desirable to let. Americans, Japanese and other foreign 
peoples come in? — A. We would let anybody in but Germans. 

Q. But when you make your peace with the Germans, would you let them also 
come in ? — A . It depends upon the terms of peace. 

Q. Whether it is Germany or America or Japan, looking upon it from the point 
of view of indigenoiis industries, don’t you think the Briti.sher and the Indian should 
combine to build up enterprises and not leave much room for other foreigners to come 
in? — A. As long as we get the money, it doe.sn’t matter whose money it is. 

Q. But you don’t want them to take up the management of the business? — A. The 
business ought to be in the most efficient hands, whether thej" are Americans or 
English or Japanese. 

Q. But employed as employees, not masters of the -concern ; would you let them be 
masters of the concern? — A. They could only become masters bv acquir- 
ing shares. Do you want to legislate that foreigners should not become shareholders? 

Q. No, by co-operation between Britishers and Indians? — A. I don’t think that is 
quite practicable. 

Q. In that case you cannot prevent Americans or Japanese or other people coming 
and .starting business in this country? — A. I don’t see how you are going to prevent 
it while we are running on free-trade principles. 


Q. You say that the industrial development of the country by private enterprise 
should be encouraged to the utmost. You surely don’t contemplate that Government 
should encourage private enterprise outside, i.e., “among non-British subjects in India,? 
^A. I had not that in mind at all. I assume that the object is to encourawe the 
industries of India, and the people of India to develop those industries. 

Q. With regard to demonstration factories, you say that it will be undesirable to 
have them. But where a particular kind of business is not being done in the most 
efficient way, or the most efficient machinery is not being used, would it not be advisable 
in the present state of industrial progress among the people that Government should 
start demonstration factories?— A. And wipe out the man who has been struo-o-ling to 
do it on his own account ? ee e 

You muStJ odnsider the inferest of the industry as a whole, and not of the 
particular individual. It is not intended that a particular individual should be hurt 
but that certain industries should be promoted? — A. Who is a fair judge of that? You 
don’t think it is quite fair when Government annexes vour land or hoiSes. Is it quite 
fair to annex an industry ? ’ ^ 

Q. Will you make an exception in the case of oil pressing? — A. Oil pressing 
happens to be the enterprise in which my firm has lo.st monev. I don’t believe in large 
oil presses but in comparatively small ventures to begin with. “ 

Q-. If Government advised that it should be tried as an experiment, you see no 
objection to that? — A. I think it would be a very great mistake. I think it should be a 
small one, .speaking from my own practical experience. 

On the other hand, in the Central Provinces, several witne.sses advocated the 
establishment of central factories which would show them how it was done. 

President. — A. Eor refining oil, not pressing. 

TTT7ne.s.s.— A. I can only tell you what has happened to ourselves. 

Hon hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. Q. Ton suggest that Government should ofive 
assistance in advising and giving information about .suitable sites for industrial enter- 
pn.ses and assistance in acquiring such sites. Would you not expand it and suogest that 
there should be a bureau of information to give infoimation about raw materials and 
possible markets? — .4. If they can, I have no objection. 

Q. Don’t you think that would encourage enterprise in the province® f If A 

can be done. ^ . . . i i. 

Q. What assistance do the Government give you in the matter of the education that 
you impart?— A. I think I told you, Es. 3,000 a year. 

Q. Wiffi reference to your objection concerning the competition of jail product.^ 
does It really operate against private enterprise? Is there not sufficient market f<» 
all the products that can be put into the market by jail industry as well as bv other 
private enterprise A. It is on the question of principle that I object to the competi- 
tion, as the\ are able to supply articles at a lower rate than we can 

Q. Is that your only objection?—.!. That i.s the practicarobjection. 

C Siippo^that were got over by some arrangement?—.!. These arrangements 
are not fair. We have heard of them. There is the exci.se dutv which they are supposed 
to add on. It is a transfer entry and amounts to nothing. ‘ ^ 

Q. Jail industries using power machineiw are intended to help the men who are un- 
fortunately passing their time in jail to become efficient workmen when they have 
finished tbeir period of punishment, so that they may find employment in the mills 
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iou do expect them to come out better thau when they entered, particularly it they 
have been taught a trade to enable them to earn an honest living? — 4. I would rather 
not pm-sue that. 

Q. You write that in details Government departments are in themselves stumbling 
blocks to industrial enterpi-ise. Is that the result oi what you have noticed in this 
presidency? Have you any particular instances to support that view? — A. Mr. Jones 
brought some instances before you the other day in connection with the Tramways 
and Electiie Supply Company. 

Q. Mistakes may occur in any particular department, but has not the Department 
oi Industries in this province been helping in promoting enterprise generally? — 4. I 
don't know.. 

Q. AVe have heard a good deal of the Department of Industry in this province, and 
that is why I want to know your opinion Do you think that if the department is well 
organised, it would be found to be not a stumbling block but a great help in promoting 
industries? — 4. I don’t suggest that it is a stumbling block. I was not referring to the 
Department of Industries. The Department of Industries has helped us in well-boiung 
and variou-- thiug.s. 

Q. You say. “ JYe have heard a good deal during the last ten years about the want 
ot industrial enterprise in this presidency, and Government, in the abstract, appear 
genuinely anxious to do something, but in details I think Government departments are 
in th emselves a stumbling block.’’ You don’t refer to the Department of Industries? — 
4. ISTot a bit ; certainly not. 

Q. What is your suggestion then ; what do you want to be done? — 4. I am 
referring to those examples for instance, which Mr. Jones put before you in con- 
siderable detail the other day. 

Q. You say “ There is no lack of enterprise in this presidency ” and you instance 
the case of ginning and rice mills. But there is much enterprise beyond these industries 
the usefulness of which has been demonstrated to you? — 4. I am in Madras and 
don’t go up-country much. I know those industries just named. They certainly have 
developed rapidly. There were very few when I came out, and now there are a great 
many of them. 

Q. In view of the raw materials that you export, isn’t the lack of enterprise in 
regard to manufactrrre rather obvious? — 4. I don’t think so. 

Q. Excepting these two mills of yours, there is no other large mill '? — 4. There 
is another large mill in Madras. 

Q. That is all so far as cotton is concerned'? — 4. There is only one ; one was closed 
about a year ago. 

Q. You say. “ We feel that in this presidency, owing to the smallness of the un- 
otticial community it is unable to voice its grievances with the strength of similar 
communities in other parts of India, and in consequence the trade and industry of the 
Madras Presidency is prejudiced by bureaucracy.” In what way? — 4. In the matter 
of these appeals not l)eing sympathetically dealt with. 

Q. Has that been the attitude of the bureaucracy throughout ; is it due to want of 
policy in assisting enterprise? — 4. I don’t know what it is due to, but I don’t think 
thev are as helpful as they might be, although Government as a whole are anxious to 
help industries : iuit when it comes to dealing with individual appeals, we don’t get 
much help. 

Q. Y'ou suggest that Government would far more rapidly develop the industries of 
Southern India by assisting existing industries to increase their profits and their 
powers ot ])riiduction than by the establishment of isolated pioneer factories. Don’t 
vou think there is room for both courses in this presidency? — .4. But I want them to 
liegin with us who aio here. 

Q. But you don’t want them to stop there? — 4 . Not necessarily. 

Q. You say that one of the great difficulties in the development of the factory 
industry in this part of India is the migration of labour. The labour here dislikes 
factory life and di.scipline for prolonged periods. Do you think if the family .system 
of em])loyment was introduced, this would visibly affect migration, i.e.* if you 
employed workmen with their wives and children? — 4. I don’t think it is possible in 
a disciplined factory without very great danger. We do not allow any children 
in the factory at all. They are strictly prohibited. 

Q. But we saw groups of children in the milE in Calcutta? — 4. You won’t see 
one child in a Madras factory. I think it is very dangerous. 

Q. You might tura your enquiries somewhat in that direction. This question of 
labour not being willing to stay might be solved by employing the family. Then they 
will have no inducements to run away ; the temptation will be gone? — 4. (No 
answer). 
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Q. You say “ It will be observed that the employee contributes nothing ; that 5 
per cent on his earnings is taken to an account in his name each month, and if tlie 
half-years working of the factory is satisfactory, the amount so taken is doubled at 
the end of each successful half-year.” Is that in addition to his salary? — -4. Yes, 
it is calculated on his salary. 

Q. You won’t let him withdraw the amount at any time within ten years? — A. 
IS^ot until ten years service is completed. 

Q. Don’t you think that if primary education were made compulsoiw, or at any 
rate universal, you will be saved the necessity of looking after the education of these 
children in your factory? — -4. I suppose we would. 

Q. In other advanced communities education is provided generally, and so business 
men are left to attend to their business alone. It would be an advantage to business 
if this part of the work was done by the State as elsewhere? — A. I am not prepared to say 
that. 

Q. You think that this provision of education does not act as an additional drag 
upon your time and attention? — A. We think it pays us in some shape or other. We are 
not philanthropists. 

Q. You say education should not be made compulsory ; that applies to the present 
state of things. But suppose it was made compulsorA’ generally, then you would not 
object to its being made compulsory for factory children too? — A. I don’t think I would 
have any sa,c in the matter. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Are your interests mostly in Madras or all over the presi- 
dency? — A. Mostly in Madras. We have businesses all over the presidency. We buy 
cotton all over the presidency We have cotton presses and a certain amount of 
ginning up-country. 

Q. Have you much knowledge of mill labour conditions in other parts of India? — 
A. No, I am very ignorant about it. 

Q. How do you recruit your labour here? — A. It just comes direct. We have 
no system of sirdars. It just comes to the door and is taken if wanted. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q, Is that the case with most textile concerns in this presidency 
as far as you know? — A I cannot speak for other people. As far as I know it is the 
same, but I would not like to answer. 

Sir F. H. Steicart. — Q. Your labour is pretty near its home here? — A. No, a lot 
of it comes from Nellore It migrates very m,uch. 

Q. In Bengal it goes off in certain seasons. Is that so here too? — A. It does that 
to some extent. The resignations are much heavier in the harvest season. It also 
goes away for a year or two years and comes back again. 

Q. It does not go away for week ends? — A. Yes, we have heavy absentees up, to 15 
per cent sometimes a day. 

Q. These schools and classes which you have started, are they fairly recent? — A. 
We began in a very small way in 1904, and were in the mill compound. We moved 
out when the Factory Commission recommended it. We took up two old houses, out- 
grew them, and built up two new buildings. I wrote down this week to both mills, 
and the foremen out there say that the labour is gradually staying longer during the 
last six or seven years. 

Q. And it is also likely to induce your labour to stay with you rather than go to 
other employers ? — A . I think we get the pick of the labour. 

Q. With reference to your remarks about the proposed Director of Industries and 
the Board of Industries, I should like to know if I have got your idea rightly. I 
rather gathered you think that there should be a Director who would have a Board with 
executive powers for Madras, and that for smaller cottage industries and so on, and 
up-country industries, he should be assisted by local Committees? — A. Yes, that is 
rather my idea, because the Advisory Board in Madras would not be able to travel 
about like the Executive officers could. 

Q. Do you suppose that you would get prominent business men to serve on such 
Advisory Board, would they be willing to give the time? — A. I think so. 

Q. You would give the Board fairly full local powers? — A. Yes, I would. 

Q. Then your Director of Industries w'hom you suggest below? — A. That is onlv 
for questions of appeal, to prevent one industry going and injuring another. 

Q. But he would not have power to interfere with the executive activities of the 
Provincial Board? — A. He would have some one to appeal to. 

Q. You say that he should be distinct from the Member for Commerce, would he 
1)6 under him?— A. I don’t know. I think he would be better separate. 

Q. You think that the Board should approximate more or less to the lines of the 
Poi-t Trust. I don’t quite know how your Port Trust here is composed? — A. It is 
■nominated by the Chambers of Commerce, the Trades and the Government. 

Q. How many Government nominees are there? — A. About four. 
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Q. The Chairman is a Government official? — A. Yes. We should deal with things 
much as they do. I don’t see much object in the Chamber of Commerce nominating 
the men tor an Industrial Board because there are such a lot of subjects that come 
in which the ordinary merchant is not qualified to deal with. 

Q. Your Chairman is executive head of the Port Trust? — A. Yes. 

!>. In Calcutta there is the Chairman who is an official, the Yice-Chairman who is 
not an official and is executive head? — A. We have not got that here. 

Q. Then you recommend that the Director of Industries should be a Member of the 
Indic.n Civil Service. Aren’t you thereby bringing in another member of the bureau- 
cracy as you complain a little later on? — A. I have tried to explain that I think that 
appeals are very often dismissed for reasons which we people don’t know anything 
ab(,ut ; possibly because they are not put in the right form, and that a civilian would 
have some chance to bridge over the difficulties that exist. It is on that account I 
think he would be a better man. 

Q. You mean that he must be familiar with Government procedure-? — A. Yes, 
he would be more likely to help along than an outsider who had not the ear of 
Government. 

Q. TYith reference to your suggestion that certificates of quality might perhaps 
1 e given for indigo, where would they come in ; would the producer get them and hand 
them on? — A. A"es, with his indigo to the buyer. > 

Q. It would not be a question of the exporter getting them? — A. Oh, no ; they all 
come in at the factory. 

Q. Then you refer to the neglect of waterways in this presidency ; is there any 
Waterways Committee that you know of? — A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Ha.s your Chamber of Commerce any sub-committee which deals with water- 
ways? — A. No, they appealed to Government several times to have the canal kept up, 
but I don’t think anything has been done. 

D. About jail manufactures, is your complaint a matter of principle? — A. At 
present it is a matter of principle, because Government is taking all that we caa 
make. 

(>. Would jail manutactures in the aggregate interfere with your business? — A. 
We have had them imitate our trade marks even ! 

0. Do jail manufactures pay 3^ per cent duty? — A. They don’t actually pay it. 
Government say they take it into account : a sort of book entry. 

Q. In this respect of jail competition, you refer to certain grievances you have got 
in this presidency ; do you really think you are worse off in this presidency than in 
others? — A. I don’t know, but we are a very small commercial community here com- 
pared with Calcrrtta. 

Ilon’We Sir Fazulhhi/i/ CurriinbJi -:;/. — Q. A’cii say “ The employee is at liberty to 
draw the whole amount at the end of ten years continuous service and to start again if 
he so desires.” What is continuous service ; do you give them any leave to go to 
their villaces? — A. AYs, any leave that is given them does not count. 

Q. Do they take any leave? — A They can get leave on a doctor’s certificate up to 
thiee mouths They can get casual leave. It is at the discretion of the manager. 

Q. But you think they do need a change in this country? — A. Yes, we give them 
leave. If we give them leave that does not prejudice their service. 

Q. When you are short of labour, how do you recruit it? — A. They come. Each 
jobber is paid on piece work, and he may go out and look for men himself, but we 
iiave no sysHematic recruitment 

G. Is vour labour addicted to drink as in Bombay? — A. A^es. 

Q. Have you any liquor shops near your premises? — A. Government has promised 
to close them within three furlongs. 

Q. Have you had any strikes? — A. We have hud strikes, but not within the last 
fifteen years 

Hon’hle Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — Q. I heard you say. in answer to one of the ques- 
tions. that one-tenth of the total subscribers were Indians? — A. The average subscribers 
to the shares of the two mills. 

0. I see from your directors’ list that out of five directors, you have two Indians. 
A'ou are verv generous? — .4. Indians are verj' useful directors. 

I don’t know whether I should not thank you for this. It is very encouraging 
indeed, vou chose two Indians as your directors out of total five showing no prejudice 
against Indians and no bias in favour of Europeans. 
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Additional Whitten Evidence. 


[Submitted after oral examination.') 


A"ou asked me yesterday to explain why I recommeuded a Committee or Trust to 
assist a Director of Industries. 


I have tried to put myself in the place of such a Director and find that it would 
in effect be the position I occupy in relation to the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

When in doubt or difficulty about a proposition, I find the best course is to consult 
a Committee selected from the officers of the mills. I put my trouble before them 
stating all sides as I see them, and await their report. They have never let me down. 
Some of thf cases dealt with approaching the question in hand were: — 

1. Increase of power. To' decide whether we should employ steam, oil or gas. 

2. In what cases we could employ electricity with advantage. 

3. Whether we would make our own sulphuric acid, sulphate of iron, etc. 

4. Whether we should go in for cotton cloth printing. 

As to the composition of the Committees, I have four classes to choose from : — 

1. Chemists. 

2. Engineers. 

3. Textile technical men. 

4. Accountants, store-keepers and warehouse packing master^. 

I select the three men I consider best and give leave to add to their number, so 
that they can choose any one else they think may be useful. 

I would like to leave this point for a minute, and say that I have watched, entirely 
as an outsider and with no inner knowledge, the three departments in Madras that are 
working at industries in one form or another : — 

1. Director of Agriculture. 

2. Director of Industries. 

3 Director of Eisheries. 

Numbers 1 and 3 are both assisted by capable technical assistants; the Directors 
have also consistently sought advice from the industrial community and have met so 
far as I am aware, with no opposition. ’ 

It does not appear to me that the Director of Industries has had suitable assistants 
nor ha.s he, in the same way, sought the co-operation of industrial men. In consequence' 
it seems to me he has had small success and has encountered a good deal more hostility 
than he might otherwise have done. 

To_ return to the first part of this letter— were I in the place of the Director of 
Industries I should like to have at my side — 

1. A first class chemist. 

2. A first class engineer. 

3. A good industrial business man. 

4. A good banker or accountant. 

Now- it seems to me that Government for years to come would not pay the salaries 
that such men would require for permanent appointmeut.s in addition to technical men 
for special work, but that they could get competent advice for a coniparativelv small 
cost,^say Rs. 30 per meeting, which is about what the Madras Port Tru=t pavs per 
fortnightly meeting. ^ - t" 


Ao one believes more than I do in letting one man run a show when he knows how 
to da it, but teams are sometimes useful. In this industrial development nuestion it 
means gi oping about feeling your way and investigating many diverse siibiects, Al.ove'all 
things It IS essential and desiralile to carry along with you the svmpathie- and have at 
your disposal the experience of those already interested in industry, and this is best 
done by inviting their co-operation, advice and assistance; I am quite sure that 
industrial men, if properly approached, would be only too glad to a.ssist 1 fee is 
desirable, not as an inducement but as a recognition of service^ rendered 

A Board would make for continuity of policy ; Directors change and need furlough 
If the policy of pioneer factories is to be proceeded with, it must be follow-ed up for 
a period of years. Mistakes, losses and failures are inevitable and I can conceive nothing 
more unnerving and disheartening to a director who may start off with a number of 

Soulders responsibility for failures should fall on his 

I to say one word more, the opinion seems to be about that Govern 

mem should start off with .something big. If my experience is worth anvthino- at Til 
It all goes to show that all new indinstries in this countrv should be started on "i sma 
stale and wmked .Geadily and gradually up, no greater’ mistake can be made than ‘in 
rusiim^ into a n6A\ indiisti‘\" on a lar^e scale 

I am also of opinion that cottage industries are much more likely to lead to 

aggregate large results than one or two large factories. ' ^ ^ 
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Cotton pressing. 


Witness Xo. 222. 

Mh. K. P. Gill of Messrs. R. R. Gill 4' Co., Guntur. 

Whitten Evidence. 

My expeiieuue oi cotton pressing, thougk extending over 4U years, does not go 
beyond this district and, as far as this district is concerned, I have but few opinions 
to offers for the industiy comes under question d of the Commission s question list, 
and is a prominent instance of an industrial enterprise where more concerns have been 
started than can be maintained in full time employment, for there are now 11 pre.sses 
to press a crop of, say, a maximum of 60,000 bales. 

Even were these 60,000 bales averaged amongst the 11 presses, the result would 
barelv give a sufficient amount of bales to each press to yield a profitable return upon 
its capital, but the condition of the trade in cotton here is such that one particular 
firm does a proportionatelv much larger share of the business, amounting to about 
40 per cent of the total, say, 24,000 bales, leaving only 36,000 bales for the remaining 
10 presses. And even amongst these remaining 10 presses, the proportion of work is 
verv uuevenlv divided, so much so that almost next to nothing falls to the share of at 
least 3 of them and in consequence at the present time 3 of them are virtually closed 
down. 

The nominal capital of a cotton press here is about Es. 60,000, say, for the whole 
industry 61 lakhs. This sum has been raised entirely by private enterprise and in my 
opinion there is no outlet for any further money to be invested in this particular branch 
of industry in this district; for I see but little prospect of the crop of cotton to be 
pressed increasing to any appreciable extent and certainly not to the extent of needing 
any further cotton presses in the district. There is a probability of a railway tapping 
the western side of the district but in the event of such railway demanding pressing 
power in its direction, it would only mean that what might be pressed in that direction 
would be so much less to be pressed in Guntur, and I think the owners of presses 
in Guntur are sufficiently alive to the fact and would supply the need by removing some 
of their presses to whatever place might secure some work for them. Take for instance 
the case of JTarasarowpet — a cotton press was started there in the year 1913. Prior 
to the starting of that press, all Narasarowpet cotton came to Guntur. In three years 
the Narasarowpet press has diverted so much work from Guntur that during the past 
season 14,000 bales have been pressed there. It is now quite “ on the cards ” that 
Narasarowpet will not be allowed much longer to enjoy that monopoly and a press 
will be moved from Guntiir to compete with it and this is a very good instance of how 
things go on. A press starts, does well, competition arises, and dividends fall, say 
50 per cent, and that is a concise example of the condition of so many of the Guntur 
presses. 

I can find no other questions which seem to apply to this industry. 

We have no difficulty at present under the heading of Labour and Supervision, 
for the character of the work is such as to demand very little skill on the part of 
labourers, and the class of mechanical engineers required is not difficult to find. We 
have got used to the Factory Act and work goes on without much friction. 


Oe.il Evidence, 26th Janu.\hy 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. AVhat class of cotton do you deal with? — A. Cocanada cotton. 

Q. Is the Cocanada cotton adulterated with inferior kinds locally? — A. There is a 
considerable amount of adulteration that goes on, but not exactly with other inferior 
kinds. One of the chief causes of adulteration is the bringing from other parts mill 
droppings and mixing these with the Kappas when it is being ginned. 

Q. That is deliberate? — A. Yes. 

Q. Does that affect the cjuality or reputation of Cocanada cotton? — A. It must neces- 
sarily do so, but it is for those of us who are engaged in the pressing and buying of 
cotton to eliminate it during the time of pressing and to reject the cotton that is 
tendered to us that is adulterated. 

Q. That is done by small gin owners? — A. I cannot lay a charge against the actual 
gin owners, but there are many wheels-within-wheels in the trade. 

Q. Do vou think the trader himself is capable of dealing with a thing like that? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. They are trying to deal with it?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any system of cotton marks for Guntur? — A. No. 

Q. ITou do not buy from the ryot? — A. Very seldom, only occasionally, but it is not 
the system that is in vogue in Guntur. There is an intermediate dealer. 

Q. Are any of the big export firms represented there like the Ealli’s or Volkart’s? — 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Tliey do not deal witli tke ryots h — dl. The ryots do briug in their cotton and 
sell it direct to us sometimes, but it is not the usual system. The usual system is to 
buy so many bales from the dealer and the dealer himself is interested in a certain lyot 
and he gets cotton from the lyot. 

Q. What do vou mean by his being interested? — d.. He acts as agent for the ryot. 

Q. Do you consider that a satisfactory system? — A. When I first went -there, we had 
not that system, but we used to buy from the rjmt. But the trouble then was that we 
could only buj- just a small quantity — what hapjjened to come in during the day’s 
market — and if we had an order for 1,000 bales we had no opportunity of covering 
ourselves with 1,000 bales at a time, but under this system of intermediate dealers we 
have an opportunity of buying 300, 400 or 500 bales, perhaps, from one man at a time. 

Q. But it does not make any more cotton? — A. Xo. It does not increase the cotton. 

Q. Do you think that the existence of that class of men facilitates and encourages 
adulteration? — d. I would not lay that to their charge. 

Q. Supposing it was thought desirable by the Agricultural Department to bring in a 
superior staple, would they not find this system of marketing through a lot of dealers 
a serious obstacle? — A. Perhaps I could give you a little more concrete instance. Many 
years we had the trouble of white cotton being introduced into our district. 

Q. Pulichai? — A. Xo. Ours is red cotton. AVhat we want in our district is to maintain 
the quality of our red cotton which has a specific quality, and when it is mixed with 
white cotton it degenerates altogether. Some years ago, we had the trouble of dealers 
bringing in white cotton from other parts of the district and ginning it together and 
the seed was mixed and it went out into the fields, and in course of time, the same field 
and the same tree produced some white and some red. In course of time we eradicated 
it and for some time now things have been very much better, but this year there has 
been a change and there has been a very great demand from Bombay and other places 
for cotton and people who are not acquainted with the quality of our cotton have come 
into our district and the temptation has been too great to some of the people and they 
have mixed their cotton up and their seed up and probablv next vear we shall have the 
same difficulty. 

Q. Do these middlemen help in eradicating it? — A. They are absolutely blind to 
anything beyond their own interests at the moment. 

Q. Do you think it is a practical proposition having spheres of influence for presses ? 
Would you extend that to gins also? — .4. I am not a sufficient authority on the subject 
of gins. 

Q. Would you extend it to spinning and weaving mills ? — A . That is another matter 
altogether. I doubt very much whether our climate is suitable for spinning. We have 
a very drj- climate. 

Q. It is not a question of climate so much? Do you think that Government would 
be justified in saying that there should be only two or three cotton mills in Madras? — 
A. I do not see how they could interfere with our district, because it has a specific kind 
of cotton, and the crop, in itself, that would be available for a mill, would be small. 
I have rather a large business in yarn in Guntiir. We get a lot of yarn into our 
district. 

Q. I suppose you would say that gin or press depends pretty well for its existence 
on cotton in immediate areas whereas a mill does not? — A. Yes. 

Q. If Government limits the number of gins or presses, should not Government also 
insist on the ryot getting a certain price for his cotton ? — A . That is entirely a matter of 
the trade demand. 

Q. Supposing the Government say that there will be no more than a certain number 
of gins, these fellows would have a privileged position and they could very easily make 
use of it to say “ We pay no more for this cotton beyond a certain amount “ or ” we 
will charge so much for ginning ”? — A. I do not see how Government can step in and 
fix the price. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulhhoi) Currimhlioy. — Q. You said to Mr. Low that when white 
cotton is mixed with red, there is a light colour? — A. T'es. 

Q. And this year they have done the same thing again? — A. Yes. A great deal of 
white kapass has been introduced into our district. 

(J. But is white kapass also grown in your district? — A. Xo. They bring from 
other districts. 

Q. What steps have Government taken about that? — A. Xone. 

Q. Do you think that this will deteriorate the quality of cotton? — A. Yes. Thi.s 
adulteration has been going on frqpi time immemorial. I rejiorted about thirty years 
ago to the Collector and gave him in.stances where stuff had come from and so on, but 
he came to the conclusion that it was quite imjiossihle to prevent it. 

Q. Generally in Bombay the darker colour fetches a higher price than the lio'hter 
brown —A. Ours is not a good staple. We have got two kinds, one is called “ ordinarv ” 
and the other is called “ machine ginned ” and the colours of the two are identical.* 
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< 4 . is there uot a teudencj aiuoug the luauutacturers to liave tlieir own presses 
in the districts nowadays, because they do not get pure cotton, but adulterated or mixed 
with lower staple and water and other things!" — A. AVe have only one instance of a 
mill being directly interested in a cotton press and that mill’s cotton press in the mean- 
time is silent. Xone ol the others aie diiectly interested in any way with mills. 

Q. Do the mills sometimes buy directly from the people who hold these presses. in 
(iunturl — D. This year we had a lot of mill buyers from Bombay and never before. 

4- Has this cotton been going down to Bombay or is it shipped to other parts of 
the world!' — H. This is the first year that cotton ha.s been going to Bombay to any extent. 
A small proportion goes down to the Biuckingham Mills and Pondicherry Mills but a 
larg ;er proportion i.s shipped from Cocanada to the United Kingdom, Japan and other 
places. But this year owing to the demand for cotton from the Bombay Mills and also 
on account of ireights cotton has been to a very large extent going to Bombay. 

Q. Have the Japanese got their people in your district? — H. Xot in our district. 

4 . You say that 60,000 bales are produced. Is Government doing anything to 
promote more cultivation of cotton in that part of the country? — H. I think the Collector 
himself is interested in the matter. 

4- Are they taking a keen intere.st in it? — .1. M^e have had changes in the Collec- 
torates and one man may take an interest and another man may Jiot and so on. At 
present we have got a sympathetic representative. 

4- Is the cultivation increasing every year? — A. I can show the figures for the last 
twenty years. In 1905-06 we had a crop of 75,578 bales. That was almost three times 
what it used to be at one time, and then it was succeeded by 51,000, by 64,000 and so 
on until it got up in 1911-12 to 70,000 bales and in 1912-13 to 80.000 bales, but since 
then it has gone down to the average, that is, about 60,000. 

Q. Why? — .4. To begin with. Government sent round a circular discouraging the 
growing of cotton and encouraging grain and so on, but I do not know that it had 
any effect. At any rate, the yield now tor .some years past has gone back to what was 
the average, i.e., 60,000 bales. 

4- You say that the climate is such in this part of the country that you cannot 
have spinning mills. In Bombay we have twenty or thirty varieties while here there 
is only one kind of cotton? — A. Yes. We have a mill in Guntur which is called “ The 
Guntur Cotton, Jute and Paper Mills.” They never do, cotton and paper and it is only 
jiite. 

4- Is it a very big mill? — A. Xo. 

Hon'ble Pundit M. J/. Maluciija. — 4- How many of these presses are owned by 
Europeans and how many by Indians?— -4. There are five owned by Indians in the 
distiict and of the remaining six, two are owned by Parsis and four are owned by 
Englishmen. 

4- Is this keen desire to start cotton presses due partly to the fact that there are 
not other indicstries flourishing in the di.strict? — A. I think what has brought about an 
increase in the cotton presses here is laigely owing to this. I put my jaress in 1875 
and up to 1903 we had only three cotton presses and it was then quite a paying industry 
and in 1903 another press was started making it four. 

4- Weie these Europeans? — .4. Those were three European and one Indian. The 
imp was then still 50,000 bales and it was enough to keep them going, but in 1906 when 
this crop suddenly jumped to 60,000 from 1906 to 191-3 we had seven new presses come 
into our district, that is, two Parsis and four Indians. 

4- Parsis are Indians? — A. I am distinguishing between the local Indians and 
other people. It is that large jump in the increase of the crop and a certain amount of 
competition between the presses at the same time that have brought about this large 
increase in the number of presses. The natural tendency of things in our di.strict is to 
>pread away from Guntur, that is to say, on the western side, cotton ginning factories 
have been brought there and they make a little coterie of themselves and thev put up a 
cotton press and that niean.s that so much is taken away from Guntur itself and that 
again is assisted by money facilities that they receive. 


TYitxess Xo. 223. 

Mr. E. j. H.vwkixs, General Manager, the Indian Aluminium Company 
{Limited^ , Madras. 

W RiTTEx Evidence. 

Tly only experience in raising capital for industrial enterprise has been in connec- 
tion with the Indian Aluminium Co., Limited. This has been done on three occasions. 
The first time Es. 1,00,000 was required, the second time Rs. 2.00,000, and the third 
time Es. 2,50,000. There was a .slight difficulty on the first occasion as the industry 
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was a uew oue, but no difficulty on the other two; on the third occasion the requiitd 
'Capital was subscribed seven times over. The shareholders in niv company are piiiici- 
pally European members ot the mercantile community, civil and military officials. 

With regard to the company which 1 represent hlovernmeut has allowed one ot 
their officers to assist as an advisor and ijermitted the oompanv to remunerate him 
for the services rendered. 

Tlie assistance given to thi.s company was in tlie torm ot experience gained by 
Government when pioneering' the aluminium industry and the trained stalf which the 
company took over when jdant, fitting's, materials, etc., were inircljased liy my com- 
pany from (foveriiment. 

I would not recommend money grants in aid, bountie', guaiaiiteed di\i(leiuls 
or provision of part of share capital, lint under certain corrditions loans might be 
granted machinery might be su})})lied on hire prirchase 'Vstem and Government might 
guarantee purchase of satisfactory stocks for a limited jieriod. 

Governmerrt might have a director or cousultirrg engineer with defined powers 
so long as the assistance lasts. My conrjrany is an excellent example as its jnospcritv 
did rrnt begin until it purchased the (foveriiment industry. The company was floated 
about two years after Government started developing tlie industry and we were permitted 
to watch this development. Government also assisted by allowing jiureliases of metal 
To be made on easy terms. Wlnii my company considered that .sufficient experience 
had lieeii gained it approached Government through one of its directors (who was a 
member of the Legislative Council) on the cjiiestion of (fovernment competing with 
private enterprise. (Tovernmeiit continued developing the busine.ss for some time further 
and whS-n it rvas well established olfered to sell the whole concern to my company. 
The transfer was completed and the company was thus enabled to jmt its busine.ss 
on a sound footing. 

The assi.stanee thus given ’>cas very gi'eat and at the same time Government suffered 
no loss but made a fair return on its outlay whilst it was being used for the develop- 
ment of the industry. 

Governmeut success in this paiTicular work was due to the business being entrusted 
to a scientifically trained officer who treated it as a Irusine.ss concern seeing tliat the 
work was carried out on sound business principles. Tf after investigation by a com- 
petent authority Government decide that a new industry .diouhl be ."tarted or an 
existing one improved upon — it should be offered to private enteiprise for a limited 
period in which to make up its mind as to whether Cfovernment oi' private enter ])i‘i.se 
should start it. If not started or made a success of by private enterprise wiihin a 
given time Government should then start on its own account. When it has been 
demonstrated that the industry is a paying one it should be offered to private enter- 
prise — ^preferably a limited liability company in which the interested eominuDity 
would be able to invest and thus allow its people to benefit by Government eff’ort'. 

As I stated before, Government should be represented on the Board for a limited 
period and its officer so appointed should l>e adecjuately remunerated by the company. 
Government might lend experts to firms or companies on payment of all expen.ses. 
But the result of such researches should only he published by permis.sion of such 
company or firm. 

Demonstration factories should be e.stablislied in connection with all lechiiical irades 
schools to prove to the students the advantage of their training and the.se factories 
should be run on commercial lines to show actual results and thus induce trained jnen 
further to develop their trades. 

The Victoria Memorial Institute. Madras, is a good example of marketing succes.s- 
fully unorganised industries. A good deal more might be done were a number of 
good craftsmen settled in workshops in the compound of the institute as it would lead 
to further demands for their work. 

Industrial exhibitions are undoubtedly one of the best means of bringing the 
seller and purchaser together if not held at too clcse intervals. 

Governmeut shmdd take measures to encourage such exhibitions and they should 
be both popular in character and aim at hringiiiff sellers and buyers into contact. 

Trade representatives should be appointed to repre.sent the whole of India in 
Great Britain, the Colonies and foreign countries. They should as far as possible 
have a good knowledge of the industries they repre.sent and he able to speak the 
lans’uage of the country in which they will live. 

I do not think the Provinces in India should have trade representatives as commer- 
cial travellers should he able to do this work. 

Government Departments who u=e imported articles sliould publish lists of the 
same to enable firms or companies who manufacture similar articles in the country to 
quote Government for their productioTis. I think that Government Departments slmuld 
endeavour more than they do at present to purcha.se articles niade in India. 

Mv company has employed skilled men fi'ora Europe with varying results, some- 
times iiiisatisfactorv owing to the unfavourable conditions for them after work is 
■over. 
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Technical schools should improve mechanic’s efficiency and skill. 

My company has trained a vei-y large number of workmen and the results have 
been very satisfactory. 

Industrial schools should be under the control of the Department of Industries. 

There should be a Director of Industries. He should be an expert official and 
should have had a scientific training especially in engineering. 

In this connection I think there is an excellent opening for the manufacture of gas 
and oil engines and pumps. I certainly think that a system of registration and dis- 
closure of partnership should be introduced. 

Existing canals could be imnroved with advantage to allow of motor transport. 

Eailway freight on aluminium is very high on account of its being so light, but 
this bears heavily on ])roducers as the goods have to be packed in strong wooden cases 
which sometimes weigh as much as the aluminium articles and the same rate of 
freight has to be jiaid on the case as on the goods in.side. 

The Periyar scheme has been investigateil with I believe satisfactory results. 

tsupplies of aluminium have been cut off tor nearly two years with the result 
tJiat my company has practically ceased to manufacture aluminium hollow waie and 
Las liad to turn its attention to brass, copper, and iron ware. Aluminium is needed 
for the manufacture of aeroplanes, airships, motor cars, hicrh explosive, and the equip- 
ment of tro(i])s especially water bottles and cooking utensils. Aluminium could be 
pi-oduced in connection with the Periyar scheme. There are large deposits of high 
grade bauxite in the Central Provinces, which could be extracted near the source 
of supjily and railed to the most convenient centre where the Periyar power would be 
available or to the Bombay area where sufficient electrical power should be available 
nn completion of the new Tata schemes. 


Ok.vl Evidexce, 26ni .I-vne-vry 1917. 

Hon'l)Jc Pandit M. M. Malaviija. — Q. You say that the sharehobhus in the Indian 
Aluminium Company are principally European members of the mercantile community, 
<'ivil and militaiy officials. Can you tell us any reason why Indian caftital has not 
been invested in itp Did you invite Indian capital? — ,4. The prospectuses of the com- 
pany were distrilnited broadcast and capital was invited when the company was floated. 
I think the reason was that as it was an entirely new industry in India they did not want 
to risk capital. They knew nothing about it. 

Q. That was the case when the enterprise was first started, when you asked for the 
first one lakh. On the second and third occasions there was no difficulty? — 4. Then we 
had none at all. 

Q. Wlien was the company started? — 4. In March 1900. 

Q. "When were the experiments which the Government made in pioneering the in- 
dustry completed? When was it known that it was a success? — 4. In 1900. 

Q. You were the first company to take it over? — 4. AYe were the first and the only 
company. 

Pre.ndent. — Q. AVhat did Government hand over to you? — 4. Government handed 
over to us everything, the plant, stocks, the workmen. We took everything. There was 
a regular Government concern. 

Q. AVho v.Hued the stock? — 4. The Superintendent of School of Arts and our 
managing director. 

Hon'hle Pandit SI. SL . Malavii/a. — Q. AA’ere you doing business as arr aluminium 
company before you took it up from the Government? Did you form a company to take 
it up? — 4. AVe formed a company in 1900. The aluminium industry was running for 
about thiee year.s and then we took it over from the Government. 

Q. It was on your represerrtation to Government that it wished to hand over this 
indrrstiy which was then coirrpeting with a private industry? — A. Yes. 

Q. A’ou say in your note that your comjiany has employed .skilled workmen from 
Europe wifh varying loults >ometimes rrnsatisfactory owing to the unfavourable condi- 
tions for them after work is over. AA'hat have you done with these workmen? Have vou 
Sent them back? — 4. They have left. 

Q. Do the men that you have trained find employment in your company or do thev 
go out^ide? — 4. A'early all ot them remrin with us AA^e have about 300 men. Before 
the war, we employed about 400 men. 

C). Do you take apprentices? — 4. AA’’e have taken boy.s. They know absohitelv 
nothing at all when they come. 

Q. Do you 7 )ay them anything at the start? — 4. We pay them an arrna a day to 
begin with. 

Q. How long does it take to train them? AA’hen do they begin to earn their wages 
regrrlarly? — 4. They will be earning good wages in about five years time. Of course thev 
gct mfiie every year up to a certain amount. 
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Q. How many aluminium companies are there in India? Do you know? — *1. I think 
there are four in Bombay and there is one in Madras. Ther-e are five altogether in 
India. Two factories started under Indian management hut they both failed. 

Q. Apart from the existing condition.s due to the war do you think that theie i,' 
room for the growth of this enterprise in this country? — A. Certainly. 

Ilon'bJc Sir Fuzulbhoj Cm rinibhoy. — Q. The concern that you tfiok over tioui Gov- 
ernment, what did it cost Government? — A. I think we paid lakh.s to Govermuent lor 
the concern and I think that Government made a small profit over it. 

Q. Thev made a 'mall profit?. — .1. Yes. I am only 'peaking from memoiy. I can- 
not be absolutely certain. Government did not lo.se in any way. 

Q. IVhat was the capital of the company that you staited three yeai' Imtoie you 
purchased the Government concern? — A. One lakh. 

Q- And were you making j)rofit.s before tho.se three years? — A. Yes. 

Q. lYould you like to have a Government director on the Board because you have 
taken over a Government concern? — A. IVe have not felt the need toi a Government 
diiector, as we already had experience in tlie industry. 

IThen a pioneer industry is transferred to a private iudiviihial don't you think 
you want a Govejument director on the Board at least for a certain number of years? 
Don't you think that Government should be represented on the Board for a limited 
period? — A. YY.s. I agree with you becau.se I tliink the Government hu' '])ent a ceitain 
amount in pioneering the industry. They should be able to .satisfy thetuselves that it 
is carried on under proper conditions. 

Q. Do you think that any person who takes up the enterprise will agree to this 
suggestion of having a Government director on the Board? — A. 1 do not think there will 
be any objection. It will be a sound thing to have. 

0. Tou are not in favour of a Board of industries? — A. I do not know what exactly 
you mean. 

Q. There may be a body to assist the director which may be partly elected and partly 
nominated. The Director of Industiies might work with that Board and take their 
advice? — A. I should think that the Director of Industries hardly needs any advice. He 
will be able to act himself. 

Q. Do you think that he i* such a genius iis never to want any advice? — A. I do not 
say that altogether. He will be glad to take advice. But it will not be incumbent on 
him to act on that advice. The Board should not control hi.' actions, it should only 
advice. 

Q. They will not be able to control his action. If he and the Board dififer, it will be 
for the Government to decide the matter. The Board and the diiector may place their 
views before the Government? — A. I see no objection to that then. AYhat I say is that 
the Board should not be able to control the action of the director by itself. 


Witnesses Nos. 224, 225 .4xd 226. 

(1) Mh. A. F. BrcH.TN.\N, (2) W. Neilsox, axd (3) J. W. Keith, J/essrs. Parry 

% Co., Madras. 

lyoXE. — Mr. Buchanan submitted written evidence and was e.rummed orally with 
Messrs. Meilson and Keith. The wriiften and oral evidence is confidential . 


Witness No 227. 

The Madras Trades Association. 

Written Evidence. 

We are of the opinion that in normal times capital can be leadily raised by private Cipita!. 
or public subscription when it is a question of starting new businesses or nidu'trie.' for 
the provision or manufacture of goods and product.s that have already proved successful 
in exploitation and when such enterprises are organised by men of known and proved 
business abilities, yet in the case of pioneer or experimental enterpri'es we believe that 
the difficulties of obtaining^ capital are con.siderable. Thi.s As'ociation considers that 
much might be done to overcome these difficulties through tht* inauguration of a 
Government trade or indu.strial bank with headquarters in the Chief Presidency towns 
and branche.s and agencies in the mofussil. such bank being authorised to advance 
capital for the inauguration of new or expansion of existing experimental enterprises 
under certain conditions and safeguards. It might be found possilile to utilise the 
present Presidenev Banks for this purpose, the Government trade or indu.strial section 
to foim a separate and independent department. 
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We are not in lavoiir of Goveruuieut giviug mouey grants, bounties or subsidies, or 
the advancing of loans without a reasonable rate of interest being charged. Loans- 
wonld he granted hr the Government trade or industrial bank in consultation with 
and by direction of the Director of Industries and his advisers, when the conditions 
governing the coimiieiicement of such enterprise as may he proposed prove on investi- 
gation to hold out reasonable prospects of success. It should not be impossible or diffi- 
cult tor the head and local officer ot the hank conceined. with the Director of Indus- 
trie? (who shoukl have authority to call in the assistance of any expei-t opinion that 
might he required) to coine to a deci.sion regarding the prospects of such enterprise, 
the amount to he advanced and the rate of interest to be charged. The financial interest 
in the concern thus acquired by Goverument would he gradually reduced as the business 
factory prospered. We do not propose that Goverument should have any actual control 
over the conduct ot such concern, other thau as regards the audit of its accounts and 
general supervision ot its financial affairs. If it was eventually found that the 
enterprise could not be made commercially successful, it should he closed down. 

In all cases where the products are suitable for Government’s requirements it 
should be the policy of Government to guarantee to purchase such manufactures. 

We are strongly ol the o])iniou that with such a bank and guarantee a powerful 
inceutive and much needed aid would be given towards the establishment of new 
industries in this country, while such methods would do away with actual competition 
bv Government itself. 

We are not generally in favour ot Goverument starting' pioneer factories, though 
we recognise that a useful purpose might he served in instances where private enterprise 
is lacking or inefficient and a public good is -sought. In these cases such factories should 
be at once closed if found nn.successtul after a fair trial, or converted at the earliest 
possible moment into a public company if proved successful. 

As regards research w.e are ot the opinion that the existing Government institutions 
provide a sufficient means of research for this country’s present requirements, but 
would sugg-est that means be taken to bring such institutions, their work and the 
uses that may be made of them, more pronrinently to the notice of the general public, 
in which case we have no doubt their aid would he more widely soua’ht after. 

Commercial museums serve a useful purpose, but only if they can be made fairly 
exhaustive as regards the exhibit ot products and manutactures in India and are insti- 
tuted throughout the country in the jirincipal centres. It should be possible to 
utilise them as regular centres tor the purpose of bringing sellers and buyers into 
contact. Exhibitions undoubtedly have their uses, hut unless popular in character, 
are unattractive and possibly iirodiice little in the way of permanent results. 

We are in favour of the Government departments publishing lists of imported 
articles used by them hut see no necessity for their exhibition. Samples should however 
always he obtainable by local manufacturers when required, either on loan or through 
purchase. 

As regards the purchase of stores by Govei'iiment departments this A.s?ociation 
has noted with satisfaction the instrucliou.s that have been issued from time to time 
by Government regarding the purchase of goods manufactured in India but regrets 
that so far as lies in their experience these in.structions appear to have borne little fruit. 
There is a natural, but regrettable tendency to keep on urderin£r in the old grooves, 
there are prejudices iu favour of English manufactures to he overcome, and it saves 
time and trouble to indent for an English made article of rvell-known make, rather 
than look around and di'cover whether the article in question cannot be obtained 
from a factory in India. Government would do well continually to impress upon its 
departments the good that would arise and the general forward impetus that would 
be given, to local industries, if sucli local industrie.s were assured of 'atisfactory 
support iu the form of regular Government orders. In this connection we would 
draw attention to the remarks made in this Association’s letter, dated 15th December 
1914 addressed to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras on this srrbject 
(vide copy attached hereto). The Rules as is.sued by the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry (Stores), No. .5829-5876-11. dated Simla, 24th July 
1913. would seerrr to be all that is required, hut in practiee chc’- appear to have little 
effect and this Assocralion is of the opinion that Government should make it their 
special endeavour to see that they are carried out in a more liberal spirit than is at 
present the ca'^e, more especially where Rules 1 and 2 are concerned. 

Another point which in the opinion of this Association calls for attention is the 
hyper-critical attitude of many Government Departments regarding certain manu- 
facture.s. It is hardly to be expected that articles turned out of factories in India 
can in all instances show at once that high finish that may be expected from a long 
established factory in England. This Association understands that go'-ds are rejected 
for this reason though their durability and utility were in no way impaired. To he over 
critical in this respect is not heipful and in many cases ' obstructive. Such 
articles should never be rejected for minor defects in finish which do not affect durability 
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and utility and while the highest standards should be aimed at ultimately, criticisms 
made by Government officials should be helpful and not hyper-critical, a certain amount 
of latitude being allowed in the earlier stages of manufacturing. 

In our opinion the existing Government iudu.strial and technic al schools cannot Tr^inina of labour 
impart practical instruction so efficiently as the workshops in which any particular ‘'-' d soperviaion. 
industry is carried on, but as adjuncts to such workshops they should prove of value. 

The latter portion of this Association’s letter dated 15th December 1914, to the Chief 
Secretary to Government of Madras (already quoted above) also deals with this subject. 

No advantages that have resulted from the establishment of industrial and technical 
schools have come to our notice with one exception, viz. : — the Go%-ernment iSchool for 
Printers attached to the Government Press, Madras, which is producing good results. 

This school is under the control of a practical superintendent, but we believe this is 
not so in many cases, a defect which in our opinion further mitigate^ against favourable 
results being obtained. 

Industrial schools should be under the control of the Educational Board advised 
by the Director of Industries. Systematic efforts .should be directed against the 
prejudice which exists among certain classes to manual labour, which prejudice consti- 
tute.s a serious hindrance to industrial improvement and progress in this country. 

We consider there should be a Director of Industries in each province. He should Offitial orgaahation. 
be a man with a sound business experience, commercial abilities and organising power. 

He should not he recruited from the present Government service and his salarv should 
be sufficiently high to' induce the best men to take up such posts as permanencies. He 
should have power to call to his assistance, when required, an Advisory Board consisting 
of leading business and manufacturing men of the di.strict. He should be in clo.se 
touch with the Government trades and industrial bank as suggested in Part I. 

A Board of Industries or an Imperial Department seem.s to us not necessary at the 
present time. Each province should develop its own resources. An annual conference 
of Directors of Industries might be held, for the interchange of views, idea.s and 
experience. 

IX. Other 'form.< of Govern mcnt action and Orija»i:rition. 

We consider that suitable provision shoidd be made for the regi.stration of tiude Trade murks and 
marks and names with safeguards against the infringement thereof. names. 

We are strongly of opinion that it is desirable and practicable in the interests Hegistratioa of 
of trade to introduce a system of registration or disclosure of the names of the members partnership, 
of all business concerns European or Indian carrying on any business under names 
not their own, a small fee should he levied for such regi.stration and suitable penalties 
should be enforced for failure to register or misrepresentation. 

We would suggest that such legislation be on the lines of the Bill lately introduced 
in the House of Lords with such modifications as might be necessary for this country. 

In this connection we would also like to draw attention to the large number of 
purely Indian businesses (inb.stly small concerns) carried on under European names. 

This should be checked and discouraged, even by special legislation if necessary. In 
many instances it is only the de.sire to use the names of highlv placed officials or well 
known men, but in fither cases there is without doubt intent to imitate and to deceive, 
very often successful in the case of such firms as deal with upcountrv residents. Such 
cases would of course be disclosed in their native towns through registration, but this 
would not suffice, unless the names so regi.stered were by law cnmptdied to be printed 
on the firms stationery. 

We consider that the article^ required by Government are sufficiently varied Jail competition, 
to provide work for the various trades and manufactures carried on in jails and under 
these circumstances no jail products should be offeied to the public. 

Copy of letter front the Chairnian of the A.^toriation , to the Chief Secietaiy to the 
Govern i/ient of Madtav. dated Ibth December 1914. 

In common with all who are interested in the commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of India and who desire to take advantage of the opportunity now afiorded by the 
partial closing of the markets ot Europe to stimulate local production and foster home 
industries, my Association has given special attention to this matter and is gratified 
to observe the sympathetic attitude of the Government of Madras as evidenced l»y a 
recentlj’ issued Press communique dealing with the development ot local indusfiies. 

I am desired by the members of my As.sociation to give expression to their view that 
it is within the power of the Government to materially promote local enterprise and 
stimulate trade generally in the Presidency by ensuring that the orders for goods 
required by Government and by institutions over which Government exercises control 
or influence are placed with the manufacturing and trading firms of thi.s Presidency. 

At present the bulk of all Government order.s are sent to the India Office for execution 
in Europe and onb' emergent requirements are enquired for locally. If it were the 
settled policy of Government to encourage local effort by guaranteeing a percentage 
of its orders to ]u-o<lucers or suppliers on the spot, there is eveiw- reason to believe that 
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local tiiiris would bi? enabled to increase their lacilities for production or supply to a 
scale which would ultimately enable them to execute in their entirety a large portion 
of Government orders. It is of course conceded that in the essentials of price and 
quality the goods so obtained must bear a reasonable comjiarison with articles of a 
similar nature now purchased in Europe. It is not to be expected that local firms 
could immediately undertake to fill either large or unusual orders, but enquiries would 
at once elicit information as to the directions in which Madras firms could expand their 
resources so as to meet future requirements. It is felt that the possibilities of local 
enterprise have not been fully exploited and that some misapprehension exists on the 
part ot heads of departments as to present available resources. Ender the stimulus 
of assured support, there is scope . for considerable development and I venture to 
believe there is sufficient enterprise amongst Madras manufacturing or trading firms 
to take the fullest advantage of all the support Government is prepared to give them 
by extending their present operations. Appended to this letter is a list of articles 
which are regularly manufactured b\' members of my Association. 

In this connection. I am desired to point out that the promotion of technical 
education, in which Government rightly takes so great an interest can be largely 
secured while stimulating industries, ^^o industrial or technical school can impart 
instruction so efficiently as the workshop in which the industry is carried on practically. 
Men who have received training in a technical school are not regarded by employers 
as completely efficient workmen, and there can be no doubt that the serving of an 
apprenticeship to any trade is of more value in creating a body of .skilled workmen than 
theoretical iiistruction in a school, technical instruction in a school is a valuable adjunct 
to practical experience in the workshop, but cannot take its place. Much might 
be done to overcome the prejudice against manual labour, which is the greatest stum- 
bling block to industrial education in this country, by the establishment of a sv.stem 
of apprenticeship under skilled foremen, such as must necessarily follow the extension 
of factories and workslnqis called for by a steady demand from Government. Adverting 
to the attached list of articles already manufactured in Madras it may be remarked 
that in the production of these articles the workmen receive sound practical training 
in general tool using, in their care and the manufacture of them, in free hand art 
drawing and general draughtmanship, in general carpentry and wood-poli.shing, in 
the tempering, ca.sting, soldering and sharj)ing of many kinds of metals, — in glass 
grinding and polishing in ordinary pointing work. — in turning, milling, .'lotting, 
wood-pattern making, drilling, boring, gear-cutting, metal, wheel-making and fitting 
blacksmiths and tinsmith’s work and in general mechanism. 

The benefits which must accrue to trade generally and to the artizan population 
of Madras especially from a sub.stantial increa.se in local production of articles now 
imported from Euro]ie are no doubt fully appreciated by Government, but my Associa- 
tion considers that Government might do more to stimulate these industries by insisting 
in all cases within its control on the placing of orders locally and in bringing pressure 
to bear on higher controlling authorities to give greater freedom than exists under 
present regulations to its officers to exnloit and encourage local efforts. 


Gk.\], ]‘iviDKX( e, ^(lut -Jam .vky IhlT. 

The M.\pn.\s Tk.xoes A.s.soci.viiox 

Wii'i /■epre.'iented hij 

(1) Ml!. 11. J. C. Hobehx.sox, Managing Directoi, Meuxrs. F. Oir q- 
Manufacturing JciceUci'!, Goldsmifha, etc., Madras. 

Mil. A. T. hvKXR, Director, Messr.-^. Addison tj- Co., Engineers, iStatumers Printers, 

etc., .Madias. 

(d) Me. a. M. M.rcDOVG.'VEE Engineer, .Messrs. Siniiison ^y Co., Carriage Builders, 

Motor Engineers, etc., Madras. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Curriinbhog. — Q. About the Director of Industries do you 
not con.'ider there is need lor a Board ot Industiiesf — A. IVe have stated that the 
local Director of Industries should have power to call to his assistance an Advisory 
Board consisting of leading businessmen and manufacturing men of the district. 

Q. Leading business men would not like to be called whenever the Director wants 
them. If there is a regularly constituted Advisory Board they can meet once a week or 
whenever needed. IVould not the advice of business men and the representatives of the 
several chambers and other bodies be of great assistance to bim ^ — A. EndoubtedlJ^ 
It seems possible that businessmen in the locality would be in a better position to 
give the Director advice. 
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Q. Tlie Advisory Board miglit otter its advice to the Director ot Industries and 
whenever there is anj- ditterence it could be settled by Government? — A. You could 
have a standing Advisory Board. They ought to be able to give expert advice when- 
ever called upon to do so. 

Q. You say that you are not in favour of any Imperial department and you seem to 
think that Provincial Directors of Industry would be able to do all that is necessary? — 
A. Yes. It ajJ^ieai's to us that each province -hould be able to develop its own resources. 

Q. The different provinces cannot afford to keej) all the expert.s that may be 
necessary for developing industries. Don’t you think that in this case it would be a 
good thing if there were an Imperial Department from whicli experts could be taken 
whenever there was any necessity for them? — A. TYe doubt very much if you could 
get in the Imperial Department all the different exjierts that may be needed. 

Q. Don’t j'ou think there will be overlapping if the Impeiial Department and the 
Provincial Departments both had their own body of experts? — A. Different provinces 
have their own needs and each has to develop on its own lines. Each province will be 
able to develop in its own way with the help of its own department. In that case it 
will be in a better position to develop its resource'.. We do not see there is any special 
reason for an extra departmcmt run by the Imperial Department. 

Pre.fuhnt. — Q. Supposing you had a Director-General of Industries such as Sir 
Fazulbhoy is inferring to, he would be able to correlate the activities of the ditterent 
Directors of Industries in the various provinces prevent overlapping of energy on tho 
part of the various Provincial Governments and provide the necessary facilities that 
are required in every industry. He could maintain a body of specialists in all the 
important industries and their service.s could be lent to the different Governments who 
could call for their services. They would thus form a central reservoir and they 
could be drawn upon whenever necessary? — A. If each piovince had its experts their 
services could be utilised in other provinces. Other provinces could obtain a loan 
ot their services. 

Q. There is the proposirion of the Director-General without a Board and that of 
Director-General with a Board of specialists. Which would you prefer? — A. We would 
prefer ;i local Board. 

Q. The local Board would advise the local Director of Industries. Don’t you think 
you need a Director-General of Industries to correlate the activities of the different 
provinces? — A. We think that that is a good proposition. 

Q. Do you think it necessary for him to have an Advisory Board of any sort? — 
A. We think the Advisory Board .should be adapted to the needs of each province. 

0. In addition to the local Advisory Board? — A. The Advisory Board could con- 
sist of the Directors of the various provinces. As an aid to the local Director of 
Industries in obtaining assistance he might be useful. We do not know with whom 
the final voice would rest as to whether an industry should be started or not. We 
think it should re.sf with the local Director. 

(>. In any system of administration there is bound to be a certain amount of 
decentralisation of authority and Local Governments should have ])ower to start and 
encourage industries up to a certain extent. That obviously follows. There may be 
cases in which the local Government may be starting a thing which might be better 
done in some other province and there would be loss and undue competition. Don’t 
you think that in such a ca.se the presence of a Director-General of Industries would 
straighten out competition? — A. We have got sufficient confidence in the good .sense 
of the Local Boards. We think the local Government which starts the industry is 
the best judge of what will be good for the province. 

Q. There is another matter that has been brought before us and that is in 
connection with the difficulties in regard to railway and transport facilities. They 
vary very much in the ditterent provinces. The question of transport facilities varies 
in the inland provinces and in the coast provinces. Don’t you think there ought to 
be some one to keep an eye on all these things and take action ? — A . We think the 
local Directors of Industries might be trusted to put up a case in matters like that. 

Q. The matter must go to some one and some one will have to decide it — .1. 
We think the Commerce and Industry Department will be able to do that. They would 
have a deciding hand in the matter. 

S]r F. H. Sfeu'orf. — (). With regard to the purchase of stores l)y the Government 
you say that the present rules are satisfactory but that the spirit of them is more 
observed in their breach than in their observance. Do you think it would be a good 
thing if Government were to publish a list of all their requirements and .send it 
round? — A. You will see that we have opened our remarks on this subject of Govern- 
ment patronage with the following words. “We are in favour of the Government’s 
publishing lists of imported articles used by them ”. We think that covers the point 
which you now bring forward. We think that would lie a verv good idea. 

28 -a 
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Mr. Robertson. — Q. Do you think that it would be a good thing if the Govern- 
ment had a purchasing department out here? — -1. That would be a good thing. That 
would be the authority to whom we could go direct. Messrs. P. Orr & Sons, Ltd., could 
expand their bu&ines.s considerably if we were a.ssured of a regular demand for their 
goods. They make mathematical and scientific instruments. 

(t. They are making them themselves? — .1. Yes. They import lenses and graduated 
lings. But the rest of the things they make themselves. 

Q. You mean here in India? — .T. Yes. 

Q- TVith reference to the regi-tration of trade marks, that seems a very thorny 
(question. The general opinion seems to be that it is rather difficult to carry it out 
by legislation. Do you find that you have not got sufficient protection at present? — J. 
I should say not. Unless the person can show that he has used the name or mark 
consi'tently for a numlier of years and thereby obtained a moral right to it, his case 
will fall to the giound in a court of law. We have a case of a pirated mark in point. 

(.K A concrete case helps us veiy much in a matter of this kind. Will you send us 
in particulars*? — .4. Yes. And I would also like to bring one other matter before 
the Commission and that is what we refer to in the last paragraph of our note on the 
subject of Government patronage. “ Another point which in the opinion of this 
Association calls for attention is the hyper-critical attitude of many of the Govern- 
ment departments regarding certain manufactures.” In some instances they want 
an extra standard of finish out of the local manufacturers which cannot be (I^btained 
at once. That is a matter which I do not know if it is within the scope of the Commis- 
'ion. But I certainly think that in the case of a new manufacturing industry that a 
certain amount of latitude might at first be shown as long as the article is durable and 
the utility is in no way impaired, a high standard of finish to be ultimately required. 

Q. Are there many members of your Association besides yourselves who do much in 
the way of manufacturing out here? — A. Not a great many. We have tried to pick 
up a certain amount of business with Government in instruments. But in some 
instances they are really over critical. 

(/. It would .seem that if there weie a central stores purchasing department there 
would be more uniformity in this matter? — A. I think that such a department would 
be a great help indeed. Such a department would know where to go for the articles. 

Ifon'bJc Pandit M. M. .l/rt/u r/,yu. — Q. You suggest that rules regarding the pur- 
chase of stores might Ice made still more liberal anil tliat the spirit of the rules should 
be more in evidence? — .4. We think that the institution of such a department as has 
been sugge-ted would greatly aid that. 

(p And the aim should be to encourage indigencnis enterpri.ses and not insist upon 
indigenous products equalling the foreign articles in finish? — A. Not at first, as long 
as (lurability and utility are unaffected. 

(). Do you think it would jcromote the object which you have in view if along with 
the list of articles required by Government it was aLo stated from what firms the 
articles were jun chased in the jrrevious year, if it was .shown what articles were 
jmrchasial in India? — A. We do not think that would .serve any useful purpose so far 
as we are concerned. 

President. — (). ( tue of the suggestion- that have come before the Commission is 
this, that there should be an Indian Stores Department which should play the same 
jrart as the Stores Department in Lorrdon. Apart from that if it was shown what 
articdes were jiurcha-ed locally and what were irnjrorted would it rrot help you? Don’t 
vou tliirrk that the spirit of the rirles woitld be carried out in the direction of the en- 
corrragerrrent of jir ivate errterprises? — .4. We do rrcrt see how it would. 

/lon'Idr Paiiiht M. M. Mabirii/n. — Q. Dorr’t yoir think it would be useful if a 
li't were givett of the- articles pirrcbascal locally and the articles prrrchased from 
abr-oad? — .4. That would be more u-eful. But we canrrot say whether it would serve 
arrv u-etul ]nrrpose to say from what firrrt the tlriirg was purchased. 

Q. Woirld that not lead to an ittcrease of Inrsine-s? Take for irrstance, Messrs, 
r. rtrr (.tc Sons. They are manufacturing scientific insfrumeufs. It it is macle known 
tlrat they are manufacturing such and such instruments and that the Government 
i- ordc-ring its sujrjilies from there, will they rrot then get orders from other directions 
too? — A. A- far a- the firm is conc-errred, that would be a sort of advertisement. Of 
what vahre it would be we are not prepared to -ay. We see no objection to it brrt at 
the same time we do not see any good in it. 

Q. It may rrot be of advartfage to you now after you have established the industry 
arrd established a name. In the case of a new industry would it not be useful? — A. 
Yes. As regards the supply of certain clas-es of things. 


* Vide additional written evidence printed after oraJ evidence. 
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(J. If mailufactureiis knew what Government had taken from firms, say, in Aladras, 
in Calcutta and Bombay and the amount of the purchase, that would be an incentive 
to other manuiactuiers to produce a similar article ^ — -f. It i-; generally known Irom 
where Government makes its purchases. 

Q. This should be an encouragement to persons connected with the particular 
industry — .1. If one wants to start any particular new industry there are many 
places where one can get the required information. An 3 ’body who wanted such in- 
formation would be able to get it from the department. We do not see that it is 
necessary for Goyeiiiment to adyertise the actual source of supply. 

Q. Supposing an^djody wanted to know how much of stationery was bought in a 
particular v'ear and what the quantity of it was, he should be able to get the information 
readily from the published list without applying to any one lor it-' — .4. We do not see 
anv' objection to it iirdividualh'. 

Q. You are of opinion that workshops should be attached to industrial schools 
and that the}' should impart training in industrialism, that the workshops should be 
well equipped and up to date? — .4. We think they would serve a very useful purpose. 

Q. You sat' that there is need for separate tiade or industrial banks t(j finance 
industries. Y'ou suggest that there should be established branches and agencies of 
such a bank in important centre^. Do v'ou think that the Government should find 
all the monet' for the bank oi that the Goyernmeut should contribute jjartly to its 
funds? — .4. We think that the Goyernmeut should establish such a bank and find 
the funds. 

Q. Suppose Government did not .see its way to do that and sii])pose Goveinment 
were willing to guarantee interest at -5 per cent on whatever money ma\' be deposited 
for a certain number of years, do you think then that the public will subscribe to the 
funds of such a hank? — A. We should fhink it quite possible. We think it would have 
to be higher than five per cent. 

Q. That Avould depend on the conditions of the market at the time. I sugge-ted 
five per cent as a fair amount of interest to be guaranteed by Government for a certain 
number of v'ears sav five or ten. If the Government made such a guarantee do t'ou 
think that the public will take shares in the bank? — .4. We sJiouhi think there is a good 
possibility in it. 

Q. The two means that you suggest for giving an intjrefus to industries then are the 
establishment of such a barrk and the guaranteeing of the jrurcliase of indigcurous 
industrial concerrr.s. You think that these two methods will give a gi'eat impetu- to 
industries? — .4. We think so. They would undoubtedh'. 

Q. Worrld t'orr also suggest in ruldition that there sliould be a bureau for supply- 
ing irrforrnatiorr to industrialists as to the possibilities of develojrment in diifeient j)aits 
of the Presidency? — .4. That would cunre under the sco])e of tht> Director (if Industries. 
Supposing otre wishes to start an industry one -lioubl a])i)toa(h the Diiectoi’ of In- 
dir.stries and seek his aid either to obtain firrance or to obtain cxjiert advicr*. It he 
corrsiders that the project is worth cotrsidering then he will nuommend money tor- the 
starting of the enterprise. 

(J. Worrld v'Oit expect to receive all the financial lielj) without |)utti))g any money 
rorrrself or would r'Oir rrrake it a preliminary condition that you shoubi suliscrilx' a 
certain proportiorr of fire caj)ital liefore the Goveinment shouid helj) you? — .1. That 
will depend orr oircrrmstances. We should say that as nnnh ot piivate capital shoirld 
be found as possible. Brrt no doubt there would be instanc<‘s in which a man might 
have a very sourrd knowledge of an industry and he may not lx* abb* to find tin* money. 

(J. In srrch a case yoir would recommend that Government should finance all the 
capital necessary to give it a start? — .1 . It will be within the discretion of the Director 
of Iirdustries to recommeird that such a thing mav be done. 

(J. That carr only be iir the case of pioneer work or in excejitional rases. But in the 
case of ordinary irrdustries, what would you recommend? — .1. We would not stand in 
the wav' of anv- sourrd indrrstry being carried out it in the ojiiniou ot the Director and 
his advisers it is worth cari-yiiig out and we think that in that case the money .should 
be found. 

Q. You have made it dear in the cour-se of the evidence that you are not in favour 
oi an Imperial department. With reference to the importrrnce of having a department 
to deal with the industries of the province, do I understand you to -ay that the juesent 
needs of the provinces show that thei'e should be an authoi'itv in the provinre to 
consider proposals for developing industries and for ^uisliing theni forward? — .1. Yes, 

Q. Do you think that a person who needs help will be lietter able to approach the 
local Director than .some autlrority in Delhi or .‘siiiila? — .1. We certainly think .so. 

Q. How long has your association been in existence?—.!. It has been in existence 
before I (Mr. Eobertson) came to Madras IT years ago. It was incorporated in 1S82. 

0. How ruanv' fii'nis are members thereof? — .4. 24. 

Q. .\re they all manufacturing firms? — .4. Thev' are all trading firms. 
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Q. llu\f you got any Imlian fiiuis aiuuag- the iiiembeis ot your A'soeiution I"' — A. 
Ye.-:. 'I heie ate ^eveu ludiau fiiuis. 

Ml. .1. CluitU itoii . — Q. (Mr. Itohert'.oii). In legaid to the quetstiou of the tegistra- 
tiuu of ])aitueislii 2 )> would you like to luake it compulsory that the partners iu Ales.srs. 
1’. Orr A Sous should he luade known? — -1 . Certainly. It would not however apply 
to (hr &, Soils, who are legistered uiidei the Coiiipaiues Act. It would he possible 
Jor any body to ascertain who our partners are. 

Q. You say that there should he a Directoi ot Industries hut you jirefer that he 
'liould not he recruited fiom (loveiumeiit seivice. Have you got any reasons for that 
particular statement? — .1. As far as we can see he should he a man of sound business 
experience and commercial experience. The great fault at jiresent is that there is 
no continuity of policy. The official who is ajipointed Director remains for some time 
and then he is piomoted to something better. In Madras we have had three directors 
iu 18 months. ( »ne man does a thing and it is not continued after he leaves. There is 
no continuity of policy. If the [losition is made lucrative and a high salary is attached 
to it, then you can get a good man from outside the Government service too. He 
V ould have the experience and the training that will be necessaiy to hold the post. 

(j. You are in favour of industrial schools being put under the Department of 
Education? — .1 . Yes. taking the advice ot the Director ot Industries whenever necessary. 

(j. (*Mr. Macdougall.) In your case do you consider that the training given in the 
Sdiool ot Arts Industrial school is good? — .4. Y'es. I should think so. They turn out- 
good workmen. 

Q. Have the Yladras tirms any regular system of apprentices? — .4. I belong to 
Simpson & Co. We have been coach-builders since 1840. The carpenters were purely 
engaged in carriage building. TTie lather biought his son to the firm and there was 
a sort ot hereditaiy connection. We are doing our best. The difficulty is to get a 
good class of labour. 

(). Have you got any system of apprenticeships at all? — .4. We have got a 
system. It a boy is intelligent we take him on a starting salary. We keep him on a 
nominal agieement for three or four years. The salary increases every year. 

Q. In your case you prefer to get a man who is already trained in some mechanical 
engineering shops and then make him specialise in a particular class of work? — A. 
Yes. if he can. 

G. (Ylr. Robertson). Have the other firms any system of apprenticeships? — A. 
In our firm P. Grr & Sons. Tdd., the son following his father’s footsteps applies to 
considerable extent. That is specially the case in the goldsmith’s work. There the 
father takes his son to help him in his work. 

(>. Do you take only artisans of a particular tvpe, belonging to a particular caste? — 
A. Jlot necessarily. We take any body who is likely to turn out a good workman. 

Sir F. Tf. Strinirt. — O. With reference to the registration of trade marks have 
you ever been asked for an expression of your views by the I.ocal Government? — A. 
I tliink not. We havt- ( onsideiod tin- ntatter oiirselvcs f)n certain occasion^. 


Anniiio.vu WniTTEX Emdexck . 

[SiihiiiiUpil after oral e.raininatian.) 

M'ith reference to the oral evidence given before you by our representatives and 
\our recpiest that we furnish you with instances of the pirating of trade marks and trade 
names, we addressed our members on this subject and have the honour to enclose you 
heir-with letters in original received fiom Messrs. Oakes & Co., Ijimited, dated 20th 
Ylai'i h 1017, and YIessrs. Spencer & Co.. Idmited, dated 22nd Ft-bruary 1017, and the 
coj)v of a lett{-r ^\ibmitted through one of our members (R. Ylaclure) from tlie Eastern 
Repi e-entati ve of the firm of Ylessix. . 1 . Gosuell & Sons, London. 

There is no doubt that under exi.stintr conditions there is great difficulty and delay 
in obtaining an injunction to stop the use of a pirated mark, or name, and it is practi- 
callv im])ossible to do so unless you are in a position to prove priority of use, that vou 
liave U'cd such a mark for a consideral)Ie period of time, and have built up a business 
on it. Even when successful in obtaining an injunction against the wrongful use of 
such a mark, damages can very rarely be recovered. 


From — Ylessis. Oakes & Co., Ltd. 

To — file Secretary. Yladras Tr.ides Association. 

Datc4 — the 20th Ylarch 1917. 

YY'ith refeience to your letters of the IGth and 17th instant addressed to our head 
office and Royapuram branch, we have to state that in years gone by we had frequent 
comidnints with regard to infringement by native merchants of our cigar trade marks. 
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but we (lid not take the niatteu up seriously, eouseijuently there are no records except 
of one which occurred in 191d ; in this particular case we did j)lace the matter in the 
hands of our solicitors. The name of the firm is and the mark 

infringed was our best selling line, viz., ‘‘ Oriental ” cigars, hut in this case we could 
oidy trace the dealer and rrot the manufactrrrer, tlieiefore the matter was ch»sed. 


Flout — Messrs. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

To — the Secretary, Madras Trades Association. 

Instances in which native firms Juive pirated the name “ Catamaian " (is applied to the 
well known hrand of Spencer d" ('</s eipai. 

In 1911 Aewell & Co. manufactured cigars and called them ■■Catamaran.” They 
were advised that the name was Spencer & Co.'s pr-operty, but refusing to recognise this 
a suit was filed against them in the Trichino])oly Court O.S. Xo. tib of 1911 in which 
judgment was given in .Sjiencer & (,’o’s favour, after consideial)le delay, in March 
1912. Spencers sired for damage.s but recovered only court exjienses. This decree was 
advertised and cigar' manrrfacturers generally were warned against making ir.se of the 
word ■■ Catamaran.” Xotwitlrstarrding this fourteen firms, in addition to many others, 
have used the name, and have only discontinired doing so on tlie matter being placed in 
the hands of our solicitors. 

Another instance of ])iratirrg a widl known name is the case of the li'ritish Americatr 
Tobacco Co. r. Sheik Ismail Sahib and another. The case in (jucstion was tiiial in tin* 
Madras Courts under O.S. X^o. 159 of 1909 and judgment was given on the 20th December 
1910. In that judgment it was shown that the D.A.T, & (ki. were entitled to the name 
” Scissor.s ” when used in connection with cigarettes, and the defendants and others 
were prohibited from irsirrg th(> same. 


From — I.vME.s Es(j., Ifepresentative of Messrs. .1. Gosncll & 

Sons, JiOndorr. 

To — the Secretary, Madia, s Trades As.sociation throrrgh .Mr. IT Macluie, 
Madras. 

Dated — Calcutta, the 10th Jlarch 1917. 

Youis of tire 6th March. Eegardiug imitations, as all the particulars of my prose- 
cutions go to London tor GosnelTs perusal I have neither date nor any other paft ticulur.s 
to give you beyond the tact that tor last few years 1 have had arr average of about six or 
more cases per airnirm agairrst irnjMUters of .lapariese imitations of (((jsnell's jiowdeis 
and soaps. These have taken place at Colombo, lloinbay and llangoon and in 
•lapan itself where they actually jurt up the article with (iosnell's nanre and address, 
Lon don. 

After considerable tiure 1 eventually wnn this case, and absii I btdieve at tire jneserit 
” Pears ” are prosecuting in Earrgoori for Jajranese imitation ot the (iiyceiine .Soa|i. 
The number ot imitations have been so nunrerous ot Gosiiell's goods that they have 
placed the matter before the Board ot Trade in London, as it leads to much (‘.xpeijse 
and after winning vour case I had the experience of the Magistrati* tilling the jiarfy 
Es. 5 which was no deterrent and he put me to much greater' exjreiise of ajrjM'aliug. 
This he lost but the whole expense was rnine, as I took him into the Criminal Court at 
Colombo. This vou can't ilo in Eaiigoon owing to a rriling ot the Ilig-h Court which 
was allowed to stand through the party not taking his case to higher- authorities. In 
mv la.st ca.se at Eangoon without knowing of this decision I jirosecuted in the Criminal 
CMurt and before the same Magistrate who gave me a decree tin* jirevious year : and 
this time although he said it was certainly an imitation b(‘ could not convict owing to 
the ruling I have mentioned. 1 then jnit the matter in hand civilly, and the otfemling 
partv came to terms and paid all| expenses, destroying the stritf. Tin* Gov(*r nment 
coulil stop all these imitations at the Custom-hou.se and pio( eed against the importers 
as tliev are the people who give samjiles of well-known lines and get the -lajianese to 
make them. It is a great hardshijr to the original manufacturers, for in one case I had 
to stop mv journey to Shanghai and return to Colombo at once to be pi-escnt when my 
case was called. T got decree and exjrenses but the usual native trick pi'i'vailed. He 
went banki-upt and I failed to get anything. The Government in conjunction with the 
Japanese Government could stoj) these imitations easily, and it it was once known by 
the importers that the Covernmerit coirld jirosecute it would trigshteii them to import. 
I am aware tbr-orrgh my solicitors in Yokohama that one man registered ’iti British 
and .\merican trade marks in his own name at Tokio in one day and GosneH's was 
arnorrg the rruniber. However, in looking over the trade mark book of the Governnrerrt 
T came across GosneH’s. ami at once applied to havi* this marr's title to it i(‘moved ami 
I was successful. The reason he manag-ed to register GosneH’s was owirrg to faulty 
registration by the agent employed by Gosncll and the flaw entitled him to get a fresjr 
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registiation iu liis owu uaiue, aud if I had not observed it before the three 3 ’eais, the 
trade maik by .Japanese laws would have l)een this mau’s and the first lot of our o-oods 
entering .lapan after would have been eonfiscated, such is .Japanese law. 

Imitation of everything British or American having a big sale are limited in Osaka. 
I trust thi' information may be of some use to you. 


WiLNE.ss Xo. :2‘28. 

i)R. Oli.nEHJ Si.ATEH, l*tufcs>oi uf Indian Economics , C nirosity of Madras. 

WttlTl'E.V EmdESCE. 

There are certain leu'ons s]>ecially applicable to India, for aiding private busines.'es 
preferably by other means than by (1) money grants-in-aid, (2) borrnties * and subsidies, 
[■i) guaranteed dividends. (4) loans without interest, and (5) provision of share capital — 

(1) The reveuires of India are extraordinarily small compared with the area and 
populati(jn. 

(2) In conseqrreiice, the most urgent aird necessary governmental activities, e.g., 
highways, sanitation and education are hampered at every turn by lack of funds. 

(4) The reveriiie, besides being small, is to an exceptional degree inelastic. In 
consequence the rise of prices which has beerr corrtiirrrous in India for manv vears 
and irhich is likeh/ to continue (with fluctuations) tor a number of years to come, tends 
to have a greater ettect on exjjenditure than on revenue. It expenditure on existing 
services is ])reveuted from expanding by refusing increases of pay to compensate for 
higher prices, etticiency will be sacrificed. 

(4) There are special political ditticulties in the way of increase of taxation. 

(.a) With regard to loan capital, the Government has hitherto only succeeded 
in raising relatively small funds for the great enterprise to which it is already com- 
mitted — railway extension. 

The geueral theoretical objections to such proposals. (1) that such help cannot be 
provided to all t)usinesses and industries alike, nor given to all industiia lists who apply 
for it. |2) that the task ot distinguishing between aj)])licants impartially and judicialh, 
is an extraordinarily delicate and difficult one. and one tor which the Government 
organisation is not fitted, (3) that the reaction upon the efficiency and repute of the 
Goveinment service miglit be bad, and (4) that the reaction upon business management 
would almost certainly t)e bad — these ol)jections aie in a specially high degree applicable 
to India, A very strong case tor a particular industry might, of course, over-rule these 
objections. It should, however, be proved that the particular industry is vital to the, 
prosperity oi progress or defence of the country. 

'riiere remain three suggested methods of giving Government aid — 

(rt) loans with interest, 

[It) supply ot machinery and plant on the hire ])urchase system. 

{<■) guaranteeil Government purchase of products, 

Taking these in inverse order, 

(<■) to the guaranteed Government purchase of the product of an industry which 
it is desired to aid I see no objection provided, (1) the Government requires the 
])roduct, (2) the fjuality is satisfactory. (.3) there is no reasonable fear of the supply 
failing at an awkward moment. (4) the rice either is reasonably low or can be 
reduced during the period approximately to the level of competing foreign products. 

(li) SiippJii of nmrJiinerij and plant on the hire purcha-ie .s.y.s’fen?. — This appears 
to be a most valuable wav of helping the small type ot business that prevails in Imlia. 
It is already applied in the form of well boj ing, and sup]dy of pumps and w-atei-lif's to 
agricultuiists. It is one ot the sim])lest and most effective possible ways of helping 
handloom weaving. Some standardised form of improved loom, with winding and the 
other necessaiy subsidiary machines, might well be stipplied to every applicant, pay- 
ments being spread over four or five years. It would also be necessary to organise the 
.su]>]ilv of spate paits, iu order that repairs may be quickly and effectively carried out. 
Otherwise the imjuoved loom degenerates into something more expensive, but .scarcely 
more efficient, than the country loom. 

There appears to me to be a very strong case for the manufacture of the improved 
handloom and the sub-idiary machines by the Government itself, in order to secure 
tniifoi nut’/, which would allow tb(f manufacture to be carried on on a large scale and 
the cost per loom minimised, and the looms supplied to the weavers at the lowest possible 
prices. 

The hand loom weaving indu.strv shows such remarkable vitality in the presence 
of mill competition and is so well suited to the peculiar circumstances of India that 
there can be little doubt it will well repay further effort to increase its efficiency. 

• Bounties may be in some countries and in some ciroumstancee a more eligible form of protection than import 
datiep. In India they are the Iops eligible form. Import duties on manufactures designed to be protective would 
probably succeed only verv partially in their main purpose, but be very serviceable to the revenue, and, if 
judiciously imposed, would tax the Indian people in fair proportion to their ability to pay. 
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(a) Loans with interest. — These should not be provided (except ia some special 
case, for very valid special reasons) directly by the Government, but indirectly through 
a further development of the banking system, as by some such scheme as that urged by 
Sir W. B. Hunter before the Indian Finance and Cuirency Commission. 

A central bank with headquarters at Delhi and a branch iu London, working with 
the Presidency Banks, with power to raise capital in London and to issue notes without 
metallic backing in order to give the currency necessary elasticity. 

The Central Bank should, in order that it may enjoy public coufideuce, be guaran- 
teed by the State, and as a corollary the Government should sliare in the profits above 
the guaranteed minimum, and exercise some mea.sure of < ontr(d. 

The benefits to be expected are (1) that exce-sively high rates of discount during 
certain months would be obviated, (2) the rate of interest when business bouses want 
loans would be reduced, (3) the scale on which the Presidency Banks can do business 
would be much increased 

The economic motive behind the demand for pioneer factories is clearly the desire Pionetr facioiies. 
to have in India industries which come under the law of Increasing Eeturns — whicli 
are necessaiily those which are situated to large scale production. This consideration 
should determine the planning of a pioneer factory. 

In a country in which business ability is abundant and well trained, it may be 
worth while for a Government to establish pioneer or demonstration factories in order 
to test whether an industrial process which satisfies laboratory te.sts will also be success- 
ful under manufacturing conditions. Such factories may be a useful link between a 
technical research institute and the industrial community. 

Blit in India general business ability is as wanting as technical skill and knowledge. 

Therefore in order to be really instructive in India, a Government ])ioneer tach)ry 
should be one in all respects worthy of imitation by private enterjuise. It Fbmild 
be designed to succeed commercially. It should be put in charge of a thoroughly 
competent chief, who should have a free hand, especially in apj)ointing and dismissing 
subordinates. There should be no hesitation, if this would lead to efficiency, in 
obtaining from abroad men to fill all posts from department managers to foremen, 
admitting from the localitj- only coolies and boys. It should chiefly be differentiated 
from a factory run purely for profit by the following characteristics : — 

(a) The hours should be limited, and attendance at educational classes com- 
pulsory, 

(b) Boys in particular should work short hours (say half time from IG-18, } 
time from 18-21]. 

(c) The instruction should be in English, Arithmetic and suitable elementary 
Mathematics, and the principles of the sciences related to the manufacture. 

(d) As the native workers become trained and show their competence they sliould 
be promoted until the factory is completely manned by them. 

(e) As far as practicable reliable Indians or other British subjects desirous of 
establishing competing businesses should be given facilities for .studying pioces.ses and 
methods. 

With regard to the stage at which it should be closed or handed over to a private 
company — 

(1) It should be closed when the Government is satisfied that the e.xperiment is 
a failure, and cannot be made to succeed without a disproportionate outlav. 

* (2) It should be handed over to private capitalists — 

(a) as an alternative to closing, if priA’ate capitali.sts offer to take it over, 

(b) or even if successful provided there is good reason for believing that private 
capitalist? can and will caiTV it on nuire profitably, and with equal advantages to the 
interests indirectly affected (e.g., sellers and producers of the raw materials, purcbasers 
of the product), 

(c) but in this case it should only be handed over provided the private capitalists 
will pay a proper price based on reasonable anticipation of future profits. 

These conclusions follow inevitably from consideration of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment being the trustee of the general public well being, the interests of the Govcrn- 
meiu are the interest? of the community and must not be sacrificed to the gain of a 
few individuals. 

Where the above conditions are not met, successful pioneering experiments should 
become permanent Government enterpri.ses. 

This may be illustrated by a particular example, A Madras Government Pencil 
Factor}' should aim at nothing short of driving Faber and Hardtmuth out of the 
Indian market. It may be objected that it would then leave no room for a private 
Indian business, but — 

(1) the profits that flow into the coffers of the State are of more value to the people 
than those that go to private capitalists, 

(2) the presence in Madras of a really successful and well managed pencil 
industrv would do much to teach Madrasis to run other manufacturing industries. A 
pencil factory run in a half hearted way neither teaches people how to make pencils 
satisfactorily nor how to do anything else. 
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The policy outlined above can be combined advantageously with the plan of sending 
young men to study the industry in foreign countries. 

y. 22. — Eeseaicb abroad has played a very important part in Japanese industrial 
development. Japanese students swarm in Great Britain, parts of Europe and America, 
learning everything that will help them in their future work. 

When I have come into touch with these students I have invariably found that 
they had their work waiting for them on their return to Japan. On the other hand 
with respect to the comparatively few Indian students learning industries abroad there 
seems more usually than not complaint that they have great difficulty in finding 
employment in which to utilise their acquired knowledge. 

The Japanese method seems preferable. 

Q. 25. — The following surveys seem required in the Madras Presidency: — 

(1) A water-power survey of the Nilgiris, Palnis and High Range and Western 
Ghats, to ascertain the amount of hydro-electric power available and the conditions 
under which it can be profitably utilised. A similar survey of rivers flowing into 
the Bay of Bengal. 

(2) A mineralogical survey conducted by mineralogical chemists to look, more 
particularly, for the rarer mineials for which a demand is now being created by the 
advance of science. 

(3) A forestry survey to ascertain whether scrub iungle which yields but little 
firewood and nothing else of value cannot be replaced by valuable forests. 

Verv valuable agricultural surveys have been carried out by the Madras Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and this department is quite capable of extending its work with 
incalculable benefit to the Presidency, if supplied with larger funds. 

Q. 30.- -These are generally found essential to the prosperity of cottage industries. 

I understand that Messrs. Marshall, Field & Co. of Chicago have arranged with 
the Sourashtras of Madura for a sample collection of all varieties of cotton and silk 
goods woven in the Madura district. 

The Victoria Institute acts as an exhibition and sales agency for South Indian 
art industries. It should. I think, have been placed in a shopping centre, and modelled 
rather on Liberty’s or Selfridge’s than on a museum. It might be worth while to 
establish a branch for sales in Mount Road. 

But the most promising line of development would appear to be sales agencies in 
London, Paris, perhaps Petrograd and Moscow, New York and Chicago and other cities 
if these succeed for the sale of brass work, wood carvings, printed cottons, embroidery, 
lace, etc. In this way the producers might be brought into touch with the market 
and the development of new designs might be encouraged. 

Qs. 48 to 50. — I was for a number of years on the staS of Woolwich Polytechnic, 
(1897 onwards). 

The efficiency of that Polytechnic varied from year to year according to the condi- 
tion of the Arsenal. When the Arsenal was working on the 8 hours day, without over- 
time, the efficiency of the Polytechnic was extremely high — from results it appeared 
to be far higher than any other Polytechnic in London. When overtime prevailed the 
efficiency of the Polytechnic dropped. 

The Arsenal authorities were convinced by experience of the advisability of insti- 
tuting special classes for boys, in working hours, which were held in the Polytechnic, 
ard which the boys attended in sections. This was found very successful. To the 
best of my knowledge this is typical of English experience ■> 

Youth is the time for learning; but to expect growing lads and young men who 
have not reached their full strength to attend industrial classes after a full dav’s 
v ork is little short of cruelty. 

Industrial schools should be under the Department of Industries. Otherwise they 
would have little practical value. 


Under this head I desire to draw attention to what is in mv opinion, the most 
important principle of all for Indian industrial development; the principle that all 
hqher and technical education, to yield satisfactory results, must be built upon a 
sound foundation of good elementary education. In India there is the attempt to 
build upon a foundation of elementary mis-education. 

We have schoolmasters at 6 to 10 rupees per month. Obviouslv these men are 
sclu olmasters because they are unfit to be anything else — and most of all, unfit to be 
schoolmasters. A competent schoolmaster instils competence into his pupils, an incom- 
petent schoolmaster instils incompetence. ’ 

No man should be appointed to take charge of a school of any sort unless he has 
been fo trained that he can be trusted to instil the habit of thinking accurately and 
werking honestly. The minimum of money arithmetic should be taught the maximum 
of exact measurement. I should like to see the post of headmaster of a villao-e school 

ordinarily combined with that of public vaccinator and sanitary inspector becliuse 

(a) It would be easier in that instance to secure that a d'ecent salai4 is ^iven 
(51 It is bad for a schoolmaster not to have outside work dealing with meu and 
things. If he gives all his time to teaching children, his mind also becomes childish 
and he det^iorates even as a schoolmaster. " ’ 
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(c) The scientific training necessary for his sanitary anil medical work would 
be- the best training for him as a schoolmaster. 

(d) Indian sanitation requires the presence of a trained man in as many villages 
as possible. The dignity, self-respect and usefulness outside school of the schoolmaster 
should be fostered as far as possible. It is regrettable that any hindrances should be 
placed in the way of his working in the co-operative movement." 

Qs. 56 to 62. — The history of the Department of Industries in the Madras Presi- 
dency appears to me to indicate — 

(1) That the department has great possibilities of usefulness and should be 
systematically developed. 

(2) That the first reform needed is to raise the pay and status of the Director of 
Industries, and to appoint a Director with a view to "his occupying the post for a 
considerable number of years, with an exceptional degree of freedom of initiative. 

(3) For this reason I think it would be well, at least temporarily, for him to come 
immediately under His Excellency the Governor. 

(4) For the Director of Industries the most important qualifications are — 

(a) General administrative ability, 

(b) A scientific training and a general acquaintance with the nature of modern 
industry. 

(c) Knowledge of India and Indians. 

Special knowledge of any particular industry, though desirable, is not essential. 

On the whole, excluding the possibility of finding a man of genius, the most suitable 
appointment would appear to be that of an Indian Civil Service man of proved adminis- 
trative ability, hut still fairly young, who had taken a high science degree, and had 
been born and bred in a great industrial centre. 

Expert knowledge of particular industries should be secured in subordinates. 

(5) I should not recommend, at present, an Advisorj' Board for Madras. At a 
later neriod it would probably be useful. At present there is considerable risk that 
the wrong sort of Board would be appointed, and it would be better for the Director to 
seek such advice as he requires in the quarters where he finds he can best obtain it. 

'It will be time enough to consider the appointment of such a Board when a 
Director of Industries, after not less than five years experience in the department, 
recommends it. 

(6) The step immediately advisable with a view to the correlation of the separate 
activities of the various provinces is, I consider, a neriodical conference of Provincial 
Directors of Industry. I would suggest that there should also be at the same time and 
place a conference of Provincial Directors of Agriculture, and that the two conferences 
should be lodged and have meals together. 

From such conferences suitable plans for Imperial organisation might be expected 
to oiig'inate. 

Q. T6. — There are now a number of men in India working specially at Indian 
Economics. Professor Jevons’ appointment in Allahabad is a new one, so is mine in 
Madras. Bombay University is planning important developments, of which the ap- 
pointment of a Professor of Economics and Sociology is a part. The study of Economics 
in India in the past has been too nmeh associated with political controversy: and econo- 
mic facts and theories used as controversial weapons. It is now time that economics 
should be recognised as a science to be pursued in a scientific spirit. 

In these circumstances, on my initiative, warmly supported by Sir Harold Stuart, 
the Madras Economic Association has urged that there should be an economics Section 
of the Indian Science Congress. 

The results of such inclusion, in my opinion, would be — 

(1) an impetus to the study of Economics on concrete, practical line=, and in a 
scientific spirit, 

(2) an invaluable opportunity to economists of different parts of India to meet 
one another, and to meet workers in other fields of science, whose results are the 
raw material for the economist, 

(3) a useful reaction upon the physicist, chemi.st, bioloo-ist, etc., through the 
fact that the economist is primarily interested in their researches- from the point of 
view of their probable bearing on industrial development. 

With this Economic Section the Indian Science Congress would, in mv opinion, be 
more useful than at present in assisting industrial development. 

Qs. 89 to 93. — These questions are vital. 

Two instances may be given from one district alone — Tinne\ellv. There senna 
is an important crop. It requires intensive cultivation, and yields under normal condi- 
tions. a very high profit per acre. But the price has recently slumped to one-fifth 
of what it was recently. The cause of this m.ay be in part over-production, but the 
main reason is adulteration. 

A wild plant, called avarai, resembles senna. It has .come medicinal value and will 
pay for pickino- and exnortation if sold for what it is. The Indian dealers instead 
used it to adulterate tlie senna. The mixture, merely l>ecau=p it is a mixture "of 
unknown proportions, is obviously u«eless for medical purnoses. and as soon as this 
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is realised, the commercial value also disappears. But not content with this, the local 
dealers went on to adulterate with other wild leaves — some, I am informed, being 
yuisonuus. 

The other instance I refer to, that of pulichai, is doubtless well known to the 
Commission. But I desire to point out what appear to me to be aspects of the pulichai 
question which have not yet received the attention they deserve. 

Cotton is the greatest Indian manufacturing industry, jute being a good second. 
Cotton growing is among the most important Indian agricultural industries. The world 
demand for cotton is continually growing, and nowhere can production be increased 
as easily as in India. With, allowing for naked children, close on three hundred 
milli(iii Wearers of cotton within Indian borders, there is room for enormous expansion 
in Indian cotton manufacture, and also for far greater assistance being given than at 
present, to the Laiicashiie mills. But for either of these developments the question of 
quality of cotton is vital. The Indian ciiltiva+or gets, compiared with the American 
or Egyptian, a misejuble yield in point of quantity — but to get even this he sacrifices 
quality. His chief concerns are weight of crop and ginning outturn. If better cottons 
are grown in small quantities, the grower cannot get the increment of price to which 
he is equitably entitled. 

A bold and comprehensive policy appears to be indicated, including — 

(1) A tax on raw cotton exported out of the Empire. This would (a) yield 
revenue, ( 1<) assist Indian mills to meet the very fierce competition threatened from 
Japan. 

(2) A considerable portion of the produce of the tax should be used to directly 
help the cultivators, 

(3) All dealings in seed should be controlled by Government. There are big 
is'ues involved, and the cotton problem appears to demand a special enquiry. 

The extraordinary prevalence of adulteration in India no doubt springs from 
certain peculiarities of the ethical codes and religious systems of India, i.e., from 
deeply rooted sociological causes. The very same causes have the consequence that 
stringent legislation against adulteration would be unpopular; and the same causes 
acting upon the police force would make enforcement of the law exceptionally difficult. 
It is not surprising theiefore that the Indian Governments hesitate to attack the most 
flayrant and calamitous practices by direct repression. But the very lack of legal 
penalties against adulteration helps to maintain the popular impression that it is at 
tlie worst a mild and venial fault. 

It is, I think, insufficiently recognised that the common experience of countries 
when passing through the stage of production by numerous small producers is that 
adequate measures for prevention of adulteration and maintenance of quality, both in 
material and workmanship, must be taken. 

If India is to make any real industrial progress I believe the adulteration and 
mi.^direction problem must be tackled with determination, and the efficiency of the 
police svstem increased to the neces.sary degree. Mere increase of police pay would 
not, proirably, effect much ; but a considerable increase is a necessary preliminary step. 

.V 'ystem of Government certificates of quality to be applied for voluntarily appears 
a most honeful expedient. If taken up its educational effect would be so valuable that 
the cost, in my opinion, should be met out of general taxation, and only nominal 
fees charged to the certificate liolders. As a general rule I might suggest that there 
sliould be compulsory certificates for new industries, and voluntary certificates for 
exi.sling industries. 

Railways, eto. 97 to 100. — My attention has been drawn to the case of the Koilpatti Mills, 

some v.ay south of Madura. There aie special railwav rates for coal for Madura, but 
if the Koilpatti Mills manager tries to take advantage of the Madura rate, by booking 
to Madura and then on from Madura to Koilpatti, he is not allowed to bring on the 
coal in the same trucks. He is required to unload at Madura, and reload into the 
same or other trucks, and the cost of this unnecessary operation and the loss of coal 
mak-s the cost prohibitive. “When I saw the mills the manager had been compelled in 
consc(;uence to give up using coal and heat his boilers with wood. 

I do not know what reason the South Indian Eailway Company has for this policy, 
blit on the face of it, it appears to be inequitable and productive of loss both to the 
mills and to the railway. 

It is possible that this instance i^ typical, and that a more generous poliev with 
regard to carriage of fuel, raw m.aterial and finished product of manufacturino-“ estab- 
lishments is required. “ 

A much more obviou.s requirement in South India is railwav reconstruction It 
IS extraordinary tbalt for ffhe vast and thickly populated difetrict stretching from 
Madras +o Tuticonn, with the great towns of Kumbakonam, Tanjore Trichinopolv 
and Madura on the way, there exists as main line only single metre-gauge track which 
takes corkscrew course, a slow, dangerous, inconvenient system. ’ 
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With regard to water-ways, it is well known that the original plan of Josiah 
Heath’s Iron Companies was to bring the iron mined at Kanjamalai, near Salem, by 
•river to Porto Novo; but the development of irrigation works spoiled the navigation. 
In South India (I mean here India south of Madras) I apprehend the demand lor 
water for irrigation will continue to block develojiment of waterway's. 

There is an indefinite field for development of high roads and village roads. No 
eiiective system of administration appears to have been worked out yet. A study of 
jEnglish experience in relation to high roads would be found suggestive, llesponsibility 
must necessarily be divided between the Provincial Government and the local authori- 
ties. Some local authority (whether it should be the Taluk Board or the District 
Board I cannot offer an opinion) might be primarily responsible, and authorised to 
levy such cess as may be necessary for maintenance and new cou'truction. A certain 
part of the cost (half or even more) should be met by grants from above, given only 
after inspectipn provided the maintenance is satisfactory and the due anirual proper Ton 
of necessary extension carried out. On the other side villages should be entitled to levy 
themselves to meet part of the cost of getting connected up with adjoining highways 
if without such connection. It might be worth while hr provide some technical 
-tr aining in road-making and maintenance. 

Q. 102. — The high table lands of the Nilgiris, Palnis and High Eange appear to 
■olSer unexplored resources in the form of hydro-electric power. For instance the atrtrual 
rainfall 'at Kodaikanal is about 60 inches. There is a large area of land five thousarrd 
leet and more above the level of the plain at the foot of the Palnis. Supposing orre- 
third of the rainfall be available for power, we have a daily supply of energy of 
~0 ^ ^ ^ ^ pounds for every square mile of high land utilised, i.e., 

about 20,000,000,000. 

It would appear that, as soon as there is a local demarrd exceeding the supply 
4ivailable from the Periyar and other rivers, there is here a source of hydro-electric 
power capable of almost indefinite development. 

In conclusion I desire to emphasize my view that in planning the superstructure it 
is well not to forget the foundations, and that the only sound foundations for Indian 
industrial development are (1) good elementary education and (2) freedom from adultera- 
tion and steady improvement in quality of agricultural pioducts. 
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Hox’ble Me. J. 0. Eobixsox, Managing Director, Spencer Co. [Limited), Madras 

Weittex ExinEX’CE. 

Q. 1. — I have had experience in the raising of capital for such enterprises as general Capital, 
merchants, cigar manufacturers, hotel proprieriors, and bieweries. Tlie c(jiuerns I 
have been associated with have experienced no ditficuhy in obtaining all the capital 
required, either by public subscription or from banks. 

Q. 2. — In my experience the cajtiial has been drawn mainly from European sources, 
occasionally from Parsis, seldom or never from the natives of this country. 

Q. 3. — I am not av.are of any industrial enterprise which has failed as the result 
of too much competition. In my opinion industry in this country fails more from 
inefficiency than from auv other reason. 

Q. 4.— I deal with this under the heading of pioneer factories (Q. 7). 

Q. 5. — (1), (2), (3) and (4). I do not believe in the grant of Government aid, in ^ op-rnnent 
Ihe form of cash, to either existing or new industries, excejit on comnieicial principles, ’'teiptjinrp. 
through a Government or State industrial bank established for that purpose. The 
rate of interest charged b}" an industrial bank would have to be higher than that 
charged by the Pi-esidency Banks, in order to cover the greater risks, but I think an 
experiment might be made in this direction. I think in the first instance, the cxj)eri- 
ment might be made most easily in the form of a new department allied to, or affiliated 
to, each Presidency Bank. This would enable Government to make a practical experi- 
ment, before committing themselves to the larget proposition of a State industrial bank. 

(5) I understand that Government give their guidance, but not their guarantee, to 
rvots and others for the purchase of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system. 

In the case of the smaller ryot requiring assistance, I think that Government might 
reasonably extend their risk in this respect. 

(6) In my opinion Government should not provide any portion of the share capital 
of companies other than railway companies, and companies floated for the purpose 
of improving communications. 

Q. 6. — As I object to direct Government assistance in the form of cash, T object 
also to Government control. I do not believe in a Government director for any form 
2 of commercial enterprise, apart from railways and communications. 
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Q. 7 . — I have seen the result of the financial aid given, by the Government of 
Madias, to the establishment of a factory for articles manufactured from aluminium, 
and on the whole I would say the experiment has been justified, mainly because, as the 
result of it, there is at present in Madras an efficient factory for the manufacture of 
articles from aluminium, which must have proved of great use to the Government, and 
,lie Indian Army, during the present war. There is however the wider question 
whether it was the business of Government to organize, at great expense what was 
essentially a highly efficient metal workshop, for the purpose of transferring it ultimately 
to a limited liability company. There is not the slightest doubt that what was done was 
done efhcientG', and the only adverse criticism I have to offer in connecfion wifh it is 
that a workshop for the manufacture of articles from aluminium could, and ought 
to, have been established without Government assistance. All the articles produced were 
manufactured from imported aluminium, and it seems to me that, in conjunction with 
this experiment, an effort ,,hould have been made to get over the difficulty of producing 
aluminium in India. There may be something on record with regard to this, but if so 
I am not aware of it. 

0. 8. — I think Government should concentrate their efforts, in the way of pioneering 
to the provision of raw materials, as that is a form of development in which Govern- 
ment can legitimately take risks. When the raw material is available, I consider it 
the business 'of trade 'and commerce to continue the manufacture. The danger, if any, 
of Goveriiraent interference with private enterprise has been grossly exaggerated, and, 
at this stage, I do not consider it necessary to place any limits or restrictions upon the 
efforts of Government on the lines I have suggested. _ 

Q, 9. —In niy experience no industry, properly established and conducted, is ham- 
pered bv the conditions under which it is financed. If it is good enough to be developed, 
it can be developed. 

(J, 10. — I have already leferred to the possibility of establishing a State industrial 
bank, although I would like to make it clear at this point that, within the limits of 
their powers, I consider the Presidency Banks have done everything possible. It is 
however just a question whether the time has not come to go further, and in my view, 
anv development of banking in this country, to be successful, must be founded on the 
organization and experience of the Presidency Banks. I do not know to what extent, 
if anv it would bo practicable to affiliate a new department, for the financing of 
industries, to a Presidency Bank, but if the branches of the Presidency Banks are not 
made use of to form a nucleus in the mufassal for the expansion of banking facilities, 
I fail to see how any other organization can be efficiently and promptly devised to take 
its place. Government could exercise all the control necessary through -the medium 
of the Presideiicy Banks, and it appears to me that this would be not only the simplest, 
but the most efficient method of extending Government assistance. 

Q. 11. — I do not know of any industry which has been developed by the formation 
of co-operative societies. 

Q. 1‘2 . — I think that co-operative societies should be established for the purpose of 
building houses, and thus encouraging the small property owner. There should be no 
difficulty in obtaining a model upon which to work. In the larger cities a co-operative 
building society should prove veiy helpful to the middle and lower classes in obtaining 
suitable house' at a reasonable cost. In this connection I consider it imperative that 
Government .should acquire some rights in the increase of the value of land within 
municipal limits. 

Since writing this paragraph I am glad to see, from the draft of the new Madras 
City Municipal Bill, that Government propose to give the Madras Corporation power 
to tax the “ unearned increment ” within municipal limits, and I hope they will not 
waver from this policy. There is not the slightest doubt, in my mind, that city 
improvement and reform are seriously retarded by the greed of the owners of property 
and land, and it vill never be possible to improve communications by the widening of 
roads and the reiiioval of slums, until this difficulty is radically dealt with. 

Q. TJ. — As before said I am .strongly of opinion that the danger of Government 
interterence with ])rivate trade has been grossly exaggerated. Surely it is obviou.s 
that Government should not attempt to do anything which trade and commerce have 
jiroved capable of doing themselves, and I do not consider any other restriction 
necessary. 

(J. 14. — If there is an e.stablished external trade I fail to' see the necessitv for 
Government to give assistance to any new enterprise with the object of competing 
with it. unless the established external trade has acquired, or is acquiring, an improper 
monopoly. 

O. 28 onJ 29. — I have my doubts about the utility of commercial museums and 
though I v(,ul(l not venture to criticise them adversely, I am rather of opinion that 
Governnieut ro'Ources would secure better results if they were employed in bringing 
India into elos.-r touch with foreign countries, that is to say I consider an efficient 
(•(luniereiTl agency, showing samples of products, would do more good if established in. 
Paris or Petrograd, than a commercial museum in Calcutta. 
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Q- 30- — Tie Victoria Technical Institute has done somethiufj to dispose oi the 
products of unorganized cottage industries, but I am aware of no other sales agency 
that has given effective help. In my opinion cottage industries will not develop until 
they are sure of a regular and continuous market for their manufactures. An inter- 
nnitent and uncertain demand must inevitably discourage the development of cottage 
industries, which have neither the means nor the organization to create a market. 

Q- 31. — In my opinion industrial exhibitions, though of indirect utility, must have 
a considerable advertising value, quite apart from the fact that thev niust help to 
educate and instruct the poorer classes. 

Q. 32.- — I think Government sliould encourage such exhibitions, if only from the 
point of view of education. Exhibitions briny country people to the towns", and must 
have the effect of enlarging their ideas, particularly in such matters as simple 
machinery. 

Q. 33. — I think the exhibitions should be pojiular in character, but not to such an 
extent that amusements are permitted to swamu the object of the exhibition. The 
exhibition should not be permitted to degenerate into a fair. 

Q. 34. — I think India should be represented in the C'olonies and foreign countries 
by direct Agents, not through London. Bu'iness lietween India and foreign countries 
should be decentralized as much as possible. The London offices of all the more 
important businesses in India aie, like tlie India Office, much too jealous, with the 
result that business is overcentralized. India, as represented by British merchants, 
does not know nearly sufficient about foreign countries, and will never learn, if mer- 
chants do not make an effort to visit, and to deal directly with the countries with which 
they hope to trade. No representative the Government could possibly appoint will take 
the" place of the individual effort necessary to put this matter right. I think an efficient 
consular service would be of material assistance in this matter, and surely it is obvious 
that if a consular agent, or trade representative is to give effective assistance, he must 
have practical business experience. 

Q. 36. — I do not think any action is called for in this respect. 

Q. 37. — Manufacturers who mean to do business can always ascertain what the 
Government is importing. I do not think any useful purpose would be served by exhibit- 
ing samples in commercial museums, but Government departments might keejj Chambers 
of Commerce and Trades Associations informed of Avhat they are likely to require. A 
more sympathetic effort should be made to encourage local manufacturers, especially 
as local manufacturing is still in its infancy and the outlay is not likely to be large. 
The point the Government should realize is that if the manufacture of matluunatical 
and surveyors’ instruments, for instance, were encouraged in India, it would leail to the 
manufacture and improvement of other saleable articles. The difficulty at j)resent is 
that Government do not purchase articles that are available now; still less do they 
-encourage the manufacture of others. 

38. — I have no criticisms to offer regarding the rules for the purchase of stores 
by Government departments, except to state that an effort .sliould be made to make 
their system of accounts less unwieldy. It is preposterous to insist ujion stamjied 
receipts before payment, when accounts are paid by remittance transferyir cheque. Is 
it not possible to improve the Government system of accounts with the aid of Chartered 
Accountants, who could provide the necessary commercial knowledge? The size and 
multiplicitv of the forms should be curtailed. 

Q 40.1_As I have .stated in paragraph 8 I think Government would be justified in 
going to great lengths in order to provide .supplies of raw materials, and in order to 
make Government assistance effective, it would probably prove necessary to give '-ub- 
stantial concessions for the transport of raw materials bv rail. The question of cheap 
railway transport is vital, for distances in India are so great that it would otherwise 
be impossible to compete with goods imported from Europe by sea. 

Q 94 — Jn my experience the present state of Indian law relating to trade i.,aiKs 
and trade names is far from satisfactory, for in the ca.se of “ Spencers' ” cigars their 
brands have been pirated repeatedly, and they have seldom been able to obtain redres--. 
There are difficulties no doubt in the way of' giving manufacturers full protection, but 
I think the law should be made more stringent. 

Q 98. — In my opinion it is desirable to introduce a svstem of registration and 
disclosure of partnerships, and this is especially the case when the name under which a 
partnership is trading is calculated to mi.slead the public. I do not think that the 
Indian proprietor of a small shop on the Mount Eoad, Madras, should be permitted 
to trade under the name of “ Pentland ” or “ Chelmsford ” & Co., for although it is 
unimportant in itself, the prfnciple is wrong and should be put a stop to. 

Note. — TE ftne^s did not give oral evidence. 
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Witness No. 230. 

Me. P. M. LrsHiNGTON, Conservator of Forests, Southern Circle, Madras Presidency. 

Weitten Evidence. 

Before considering the actual questions asked by the Commission, I consider it- 
necessary to state in a short resume what has been done by the Eorest Department in 
Madras to promote industrial enterprise. There is little doubt that our most successful 
efforts have been by means of plantations not only of indigenous but also of introduced 
trees. The teak plantations of Nilambur are well known but have been insufficiently 
considered from an industrial point of view. They were started with a view to supply 
local requirements in teak but, owing to close planting and rich soils, the wood produced 
is not so suitable for building or furniture making as for the special purpose of ship 
building. The wood commands a high price in the market but almost all goes to the 
Persian Gulf where it is used in the construction of pattamars. There is at present a 
very considerable area planted and private individuals, seeing the profits made by 
Government, have started their own plantations in the same locality. Formerly Bombay 
traders from various parts used to attend the sales but latterly these have been absent 
and it is certainly a matter for enquiry as to why these merchants are absent. 

2. Another large industry which was started by the department is the production 
of Casuarina plantations more especially in Guntnr, Nellore, Chingleput, South Arcot 
and Tiichinopoly. This industry has now been given up and in my opinion rightly 
so. The wood produced is not manufactured into any particular article but is invaluable 
to factories of all sorts. Xluder the advice given by the late Inspector-General of 
Forests (Mr. Beadon Bryant) we have sold our plantations with the unplanted land 
and in South Arcot and Trichinopoly the ryots themselves are raising plantations on a 
large scale and we may well leave this industry in their hands. In the Guntur district 
however there are very large areas of wa.ste sandy laud suitable for plantations and it is 
a question whether the ryots ought not to be induced to cover these lands with 
Casuarina by means of loans. The existence of these large sandy wastes, coupled with 
a pernicious system of irrigation known as “ Spring Channels ”, is a source of great 
danger to the community. 

3. Another example of a successful introduction is seen in the Nilgiri Eucalyptus- 
plantations. These have kept the firewood supply of the Nilgiris at a very low price 
but they ought to serve a far larger purpose industrially in the supply of acetone. A 
proposal was made some years ago to start an acetone factory and a meeting of 
merchants was called. The merchant protested that this was an interference with 
private enterprise but. no one was found enterprising enough to start a factory. This, 
I submit, was a case where Government instead of shelving the whole matter might 
well have started a pioneer factory (Question 7). Had it proved a success, this- 
factory might have been left to private working and a similar factory introduced into- 
the Palni Hills in the neighbourhood of Kodaikaual. These would probably have 
extended to other suitable places. 

4. Another industry which was introduced by the department was the growing of 
the cashew nut in South Arcot in soils unsuited to other cultivation. It is true that in 
many places there were areas under cashew long before the department started this 
work but the Forest Department concentrated their efforts on unfavourable soils (Question 
107) with the result thht they were copied by the ryots, to the great benefit of the 
country and the export trade from Cuddalore and other ports. 

5. I do not wish to prolong this note but by these examples I wish to issue a 
."arning against the too rigid adherence to the policy (Question 105) inaugurated 
on the advice of Mr. Beadon Bryant that further plantations should not be made. 
I am aware that when he made his suggestion we were inclined to spend too much on- 
artificial reproduction but, as some of our greatest successes have been due to planta- 
tions, I wish to point to the danger of this policy being carried to an extreme. 

6. I now turn to another most important industry, as far as mv circle is concerned 
viz., the production of sandalwood oil. The production of sandariias been verv much 
neglected and its protection has been sadly deficient. It is true that we have for some 
years been extracting some wood from the Javadis of North Arcot and from some of 
the Salem hills but it is only recently that proper enumerations of this valuable tree 
have been made in the Javadis, the Hosur taluk of North Salem, and the Chitteris of 
South Salem. It has also been ascertained that we have in the Pachamalais of Trichi- 
nopoly and South Salem an area of about 25,000 acres and in the Kollimalais of the- 
same districts an additional 10,000 acres. In the Shevaroys of North and South Salem 
we have probably another 10,000 acres and several thousand acres in the Kalroyans of 
South Salem. All these areas are practically undeveloped and especially in the Pacha- 
malais and Kollimalais, thousands of trees are being destroyed yearly for the sake of 
unprofitable cultivation. But, the sandal is by no means confined to the areas I have 
named. It occurs more sparsely in Tinnevelly, Madura and North Vellore. Outside 
my circle there are extensive areas in North Coimbatore and Kollegal and it has been 
found in South Kanara. These localities are in the Western circle. In the Central 
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circle the plateau of Palmaner is eminently suited to the growth of this tree and it 
is spreading rapidly. It is also found round Madanapalle and Horsleykonda in the 
district of Chittoor. It is also found sparsely in Cuddapah and Kurnool and has been 
introduced into Yizagapatani. It will be seen then that we have this tree practically 
all over the Presidency and it only requires systematic working to very largely increase 
the output. For this we require specially trained Working Plans Officers. 

7. Mysore is even more largely interested in this tree than we are and are introduc- 
ing factories for the distillation ot oil. Our outturn is not at present sufficient to justify 
a factorv of our own but I consider we should work our oil in conjunction with Mysore 
and save large quantities of export. 

8. A further industry that requires a great deal of working up is the bamboo 
industry. Prom the districts of North Vellore, South Vellore, North Salem and South 
Salem, we obtain an annual revenue of no less than Rs. 1,04,000 and yet we are 
absolutely ignorant of the proper sylvicultural treatment of the various species. It 
is true that we bind our contractors ])y certain rules but it is lucky for us that they 
are usually ignored liecause where attempts have been made to carry them out the 
results have proved disastrous. 

In order to put this matter on a satisfactory basis we require a local research 
cffieer. Not only would such an officer be able to provide us with projier rules for 
working but probably he would be able to organise the working of bamboos for paper 
in 'Uch districts as 5lalabar. Coimbatore and Kurnool where tliere is a plethora of the 
Bambirsa Arimdinacea. 

9. I now turn to another large industry which I consider has been g-reatly neg- 
lected by the Madias Government, viz., tlie production of tanning material. 

The chief tanning material is the bark of Cassia Auriculata (Tamil — Avaram, 
Telugu — Tangedu) and it is in connection with this that a change ot policy is needed. 
This Cassia is a first class tan but incidentally, because it belongs to the Leguminosa; ; 
it is one of the manj- trees and shrubs that can be used for green manure. This has been 
fatal to the growth of the shrub because Government has recognised the ryots’ claim 
to it and at the same time recognised that large contracts are given for this tan. This 
half-hearted policy has been ruinous to the shrub. An officer should be put on to 
enquire into this matter and explain to the ryots that the tan is of far more value than 
removing large quantities of leaves tor manure. He should also make an enquiry as to 
the conditions most suited to the giowth of the shruli and as to whether it would not pay 
to give over fields to its cultivation. This shrub i^ itself an answer to question 11)7 tor 
there is no doubt that it would be possible to concentrate it on limited areas. 

The next great source of tanning material is the galhiut and in this connection 
there is a large waste of material. I have been particularly struck with the enormous 
quantity of trees in the Javadis, Kollimalais and Pachamalais and all the hills of 
North and South Salem. In the hills the trees are greatly respected by the Malayalis 
who, in ponnakading, save this tree from destruction, but the collection of this material 
throughout the forest is most deficient. The first way to improve collection is to insist 
on the contract being sold separate to the other forms of minor produce contracts and 
specially to watch the contract and see that the hillman i.- being properly treated by 
the contractor. If this has not the desired effect it may be advisable to take up the 
collection departmentally for a period. The value of this system is not in the profits 
made from it but in the knowledge acquired of amounts available and of prices of 
collection and sale. 

Incidentally departmental collection brings the hillman into much closer touch 
with the officers of the department which is often a thing much to be desired. 

Apart from these two sources there are in our forests enormous supplies of un- 
developed tanning substances. 

Divi-Divi is common in many districts but, for want of being in touch with the 
riwht merchants, the sales of pods are very poor. Many of our best tans are practically 
unknown both to Forest Officers and to the market. 

In order to develop the possibilities of this indurtry, we require a Research Chemist 
and a Research Economist. 

10. I onlv wish to mention two other forest industries, viz., pencil and match- 
making. I am particularly interested in the latter because I believe that, but for an 
accident, Messrs. Khudda- Badcha & Co. would have establislied a fadoiy 25 years ago 
in Madras and we should have been able to clear our forests of many of our soft woods. 
Both industries, together with the pulp industry, are now being taken up by the 
Director of Industries in Madras but there is no real liead of tlie Forest Department 
in Madras and the Director of Industries is not a business man. He is completely 
out of touch with what is going on in the Forest.s and we are ignorant of what is 
goino- on in connection with these industries. 

11. I have now outlined the chief well known forest industries but in my opinion 
they hardlv touch the fringe of Forest industrial commerce. The iladras forests are a 
laro-e store-house of raw material, stocked with hundreds of kinds of woods, tans, 
dves. wiims. fibres and other material, which is practically unknown, and in this respect 
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the forests are hardly worked at all. Timber extraction is confined to a few well 
known species and the bulk of the wood is taken out for fuel but quite two-thirds of 
almost every forest remains untouched. 

12. We are completely out of touch with the Scientific and Technical Department of 
the Imperial Institute (Question 21), which I believe to be entirely due to our want of 
a Eesearch Department in Madras. From a recent article of lir. W. It. Dunstau, 
C.M.G., F.n.s., I gather that a great deal of work is going on in conjunction with the 
Eesearch Institute, Dehra Dun, but the results do not reach us in Madras. To 
illustrate this I refer to the remarks made on the Flosses of Cochlospermum Gossypium 
and Calotropis Gigantea both of which occur largely in Madras, yet no information 
regarding their commercial value has reached us. Similarly the foliowing publications 
would interest us greatly — 

(1) Constituents of the Indian Dye Stufi Kamala. 

(2) Kamala, Part II. 

(3) Colouring Principles of Veutilago Madra^pataua. 

(4) On the Colouring Principle of Toddalia Aculeata. 

13. Our most crying-need then is for a Local Eesearch Department similar to that 
of Dehra Dun and we have been asking for this for some years now. 

But to properly develop our forest resources, we require a Forest Director of 
Industries as apart from the Agricultural Director. The Forest Director should not 
be a Forest Officer but a trained commercialist who should work in conjunction with 
the head of the Forest Department and the Eesearch Officers. It .should be hi.s 
business to find out what are the chief requirements of the commercial world and to 
organise an industrial survey of all the principal forests where these materials are to 
be found (Question 25). He should also encotirage industrial exhibitions (Question 
31) which are of great value educationally. 

14. But above all we want to encourage local industrial enterprise of which there 
is but little in Madras. This can, in my opinion, best be dene by pioneer factories 
(Question 7). The Mysore Government have set a good example in this respect and 
have e,=tablished a .sandalwood oil factory which, I understand, is likely to prove 
a success. I have also given an example above of a case where an acetone industry 
might have been established. Other pioneer factorie.s for pulping, pencils, and matches 
should be under the charge of the Director of Industries and run by commercial men 
and later on we should have fibre and floss factories and possibly many others. 

The duty of Government in this matter is chiefly educational and I am of opinion 
that none of these factories should b‘^)ermanent but should be handed over to private 
companies as soon as companies can be found sufficiently trustworthy to take charge of 
them. 

15. The object of Government should be throughemt to encourage local enterprise 
and to make Indian manufacturers aware of the vast sources of raw material that exist 
in the forests. 

Large areas are at present untapped, consisting in a great measure of evergreen 
and semi-evergreen forests with an infinite variety of soft woods which should be suit- 
able for pulp, pencils, or matches, and I would specially refer to the Tinnevelly forests 
which have a large supply of such ma+erial ready to hand with a fine supply of water. 
A necessary accompaniment to these proposals would be that we should be supplied with 
an adequate Forest staff which is one of the mo.st urgent demands for the Madras 
Presidency. 


Or.\i. Evidence, 27th .J.vnuahy 1917. 

President — Q. 1 have got one or two questions to ask you. You sav in paragraph 
U o. youi note that j ou are completely out of touch with the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Imperial Institute and this you lielieve to be entirely due to the 
want of a Eesearch Department in Madras. You understand also that a ^-reat deal of 
research work is going on m connection with the Eesearch Institute, Dehia Dun but 
the results do not reach Madrim. Are not these results published regularly in your Forest 
Eecords and Memoirs.— .4. Me haye them fairly regularly published, but the thing 
takes so long for re-earch re.sults to come to light, that there is a -reat deal of usefid 
rapidlT^^”^ elsewhere that is never made available sufficiently 

Q. AYe have got a statisiical account and of the history of the papers ..ent in for 
publn-ation, and we haye got the ayerage time that is taken for +r> „ v, in 

public after leaving the pen of the officer. I cannot o-iye yon fho f leach the 

hut it neee..sarily dues tike a little time. Wlmt Ton i eallV L^t f/Z'T T 

Inh^D f time 

with Dehra Dun, on the subjects which are suited to Madras 
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Q. And that was dropped? — A. At the last Conference of the Conservators about a 
year ago, we sent up reorganisation proposals which included the whole of the research 
officers but they do not seem to have got any further yet. 

Q. That is for the Madras Presidency? — A. A"es. 

Q. It you developed youi research institution here, there would have to be some 
system of correlation between your own and the one at Dehra Dun. Otherwise, your 
specialists here would be working on parallel lines, sometimes contradictory results 
would be obtained, and you would be suhering then exactly in the same way as you are 
now. Also, could you, in a Presidency like this, maintain the variety ot specialists that 
would be required to deal with all problems ot research? Take for instance, the com- 
mercial problems that you will have in conjunction with forest products. They covei a 
very wide area? Drugs, oils, pertumc' and various other things require more or less a 
.special treatment by chemical specialists. Could you maintain that staff here? — A. I 
should think quite easily. 

Q. You mean from the financial point ot view? — A. Yes. When the Forest Depart- 
ment was first started in Madras, it was supposed that the foiest' would not give any 
levenue at all. At the present time we are giving something between ten and fifteen 
lakhs, and that has been taken from us regularly. That shows that we could support 
such an institute in Coimbatore. 

Q. You think that the whole of that money ought to be devoted to lesearch juir- 
poses? — A. Yot the whole of it, but if a little of it is applied to research purposes it 
would be something. We are perfectly certain that, if we had research officers, it would 
lead to .so much more business in the Forest Department; and not only would research 
pay for itself but a great deal more besides. The Ambasamudram forest which I have 
been visiting is very large and is yet absolutely unworked. The outer fringe of it is being 
worked for timber and firewood, but the evergreen forest is absolutely unutilised and 
it can be utilised to great purpose. That is one small instance of what we could do, and 
it is much more so in the West Coast Forests and the Anamalais. 

Q. We have evidence that under the present nnangemonts the forest officers aie 
practically occupied all their time with routine duties and have no time for research 
work? — A. I think that is quite correct. We have small experiments going on in places, 
but there is no time, and no staff, 

Q. And even where they know that forest products can be developed, they have .lol 
always the time, and not all of them have the qualifications to go into engineering 
problems necessary to get the forest material out? — A. I do not think tliat is part of the 
forest officer’s duties. — it might be to organi.se transport and so on. but it is really a 
separate branch of engineering. Tust at present we have got one engineer attached 
to the presidency but he is not what you would call a forest engineer at all. 

Q. Do you want a special staff of forest engineers? — A. We sluill have to train a 
foreist staff for engineer ing. I have })ut before my engineer a scheme wloVb f estimated 
would take two years and his estimate is +hat it is going to take (en. That is for one 
district. 

Q. Would you have a very considerable increase ot the staff in iu(hu- to piovid*' these 
torest engineers and keep them as forest engineers throughout the whole of their 
service? — A. I consider that it should be a special branch of the dejiarrment. The man 
may be trained, first of all, as a forest officer and then go through a further course in forest 
engineering so that he may know what the forests want and at tlie same time have the 
engineering qualifications to train men up to work. I have already sent in a proposal 
that the forest engineering staff should he graded in the same wav as our rangers so 
that rangers of certain grades who sltow a particular ability in engineering could be 
transferred to the eiigineerino' staff either temporarily or perraanentlv. 

Q. But that is reducing your engineers to a ^uliordinate po-ition'- — . 1 1 d,, cot 

think .so. My .scheme i.s for the subordinate grades. 

Q. Would you allow the engineers, or what you might call tlic assistant forest eiici- 
neers to rise gradually to be district forest engineers and finally to be presidency fore..t 
engineers equivalent to the Conservator or the Cliief Conservator?—.-!. T think that i- 
what it would come to in the end. 

Q. As a parallel series? — A. I think there must he a legiilai buimli craded in rlic 
same way. 

Q. And you could not transfer them au’ain to forestrv withimt makiiio' them uni- 
versal specialists, of whom you have got too many? — fYo answer.) 

3Ir. A. CJinf.fcrtoyy — Q. What is the actual area of the Madi:m Fotests? .1. ID.iS'l!) 

square miles in 1914-15 annual report. 

Q. What is the policy of Government in legaid to the a<liiiiin4fiatioii and confer- 
ration of forests? .1. I dn not think they aie re^-anled eiitiivh- as a of weaJtii 

and therefore of revenue to the State, Imt I think' that the C'cneial policy iliat omdA to 
be laid down is that they should be treated, first of all for flic ime of posteiity ■uid 
secondly, wliat I call the low class forests should i.e utilised foi' the u-c of the present 
generation. ’ 
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Q. What is the acttial policy that has been followed by hrovernmeut S' — d.. Nothing. 
There is no policy at all. There was one laid down in 1894 by the (ioverument of India 
and the Government of Madras thought they knew better and declined to adhere to that 
policy. With our Forest Committee we have got very much back to the same lines as 
the Government of India asked us to follow in 1894. 

Freside/it. — Q. What is this Committee that you refer to^ — .4. The Forest Com- 
mittee in Madras. Four years ago, they appointed a Committee in Madras and the 
substance of their proposal was to classify the forests in the manner suggested in 1894. 

Q. TVhat was the constitution of Forest Committee f — -A. It consisted of Mi. Home, 
the Forest Member, one Forest Officei, one civilian and two Indians. The Committee 
has finished its labours. It was a temporary Committee which was appointed to enquire 
into the alleged grievances of the Forest Department. 

Q. Or against the Forest Department? — A. Both. 

Mr. T. Chutterton. — Q. The head of the Forests is a Member of the Board of 
Revenue? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you have four Conservators? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a considerable difference in the method of administration in each circle 
owing to the particular way of looking at things which separate Conservators have? — 
A. It is not only separate Conservators, but the conditions are different in each circle. 
The Western circle is a timber circle but the Central circle could not be considered a 
timber circle. Even from district to district forests differ. You cannot standardise them. 


Q. The Forest Member of the Board is very frequently changing? — A. Yes. There 
has been a change quite recently. 

Q. And with each change of Forest Member there must be a ceitain amount of 
break of continuity in the policy that is followed? — .4. A great deal. 

Q. Is that advantageous to the working of the forests? — A. Far from it. 

Q. Out of these 2U,000 square miles of forests in the Madras Presidency there is a 
very large area covered with jungle? — A. A good deal. 

Q. And it should be cleared and re-planted to be regenerated? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have been working with the idea of taking up this put of the work? — A. 
We have had ideas of how it should be worked for the last ten years. . 

Q. The Forest officers may be working, but the administration has not accepted 
them? — A. No. I do not think it has. 

Q. How would you propose to deal with these vast areas that want reestocking ?— 
A. The first thing is to begin on a small scale and take up definite areas and see what 
we could do with them, and from the experience that we get koin this we should be able 
to tackle much larger areas. 


Q. Is it simply the lack of staff that prevents regeneration from being worked on a 
larger scale? — A. No. In a measure we employ oui small staff on regeneration but we 
must have research officers for improving our method,';. 

Q. AMu want more staff? — A. We want staff all ahmo- the line. 

O 

Q. How is it that Government embarked on Malabar teak plantations? Was there a 
properly constituted Forest Department for teak plantations?— A. AW. It was a matter of 
chance. The way it was started was this. There was a needy temple which was very 
much in debt and they wanted to do something to help it so as to keep it out of debt 
nnd the onG wa^ uas to take these forests on lease and give a certain amount of money 
down. When the land was handed over a shrewd Collector started the teak plantation 
which was subsequently handed over to the Forest Department. 

G. Considering the expenditure that was incurred on the ilevelopment of that 
plantation, has it turned out so far to be a commercial proposition? — 4 Magnificently 

Q. To be developed into a better one?— A. Yes. At present the latest calculation 
which i saw the day beiore yesterday was that it was to produce about Es 90 per 

acre per annuni. ' ' ” 

Q. Is there anything which prevents similar plantations aud .similar forest work- 
being done in manv parts of the pie.sidency ?-I. There is nothing to prevent us except 
want 01 stan, ^vant <*f money, and want oi opportunities. The outlay would be con 
siderable, but that outWay would soon be recovered. As a matter ot fact\-ou cannot treat 
the whole ot the forests with teak, but you will have to get a varietv of trees nnri m 
out what trees are best suited to each soil. ' ■ ; net 

Q. You .say that you are in agreement with the policv of selling the Casuarina 
p antatioms. Is that because the Indians have taken up this work themselves and are 
planting large areas ?-A. \es. In Trichmopoly and South Arcot I found that where 
we were planting one acre they were planting ten. If the ryots plant them of their own 
accord v/e think we have done our duty. 

Q. Is it necessarv- that there should he any modifications in the method of orantiim- 
leases for forest plantations by private individuals?— A. I do not think so I thmk tbat^ 
wherever land is suitable for planting, if the people are shown the right way they do 
lot want any special grants. 
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Q. Would YOU be prepared tu recommend that ceitaiu parts ot the reserved Imest 
area which want regeneration should be handed over to private people to work on lease or 
some terms ot that kind-' They might take up the actual planting work and work up 
the area and then share the ])rofits with Goveinment h — A. 1 have got a scheme 'omething 
like that as regards sandalwood, i am making the Malayalees help us in all oui foies’, 
operations and giving them a small share ot the profits that is obtained in latei year', 
but I do not think that it can be done on a very large scale. 

Q. What I mean is this. In most parts of the country a certain amount ot planting 
work seems necessary. The actual reserves of timber are not sufficient for tlie develop- 
ment ot any huge industrial undertaking, such as, wood distiilaiiou, and planting is 
desirable. Un account of the comparativ^y limited staff which (lovernment have so tar 
on forest work, the horest Department has to develop its industiial side by private 
agency. You lease out your forests in the form ot coupes 1' — .1. Yes. 

Q. Would it be wise to lease out certain areas to private individiuds to take up and 
plant them with a view to growing certain classes ot timber and allow these leased 
areas to be in the hands of private individuals under certain necessary restrictions till 
the men could get a return on the money that they have invested on itf Would it be 
practdcable to work it out and could it lie done on a fairly larg-e scale!' — .1. I do not 
think so. What about those places where it would be anything but a success. 

Q. Is it not better that some thing of that kind ■'hould be done!' — -1. I do not think 
ISO. There are many points about torestry, and one is that you should gite leal rest, by 
which I do not mean that it should not be allowed to he treated solely tor grazing. If 
you give the forest real rest, your soil impioves and the land is rendered capable, of 
being planted, with a better growth of trees than you have at present. 

Q- Is thei'e much trouble from forest fire.s!' — A. Xo. My circle is particularly 
free from fire. Last year was a very bad one, but I think that the year before only 
two per cent was said to have been fired. There are other parts ot the presidency which 
are very bad, for instance, the Xallamalai forests of Kumool. 

Q. Is it a fact that there is insufficient staff to look after fire protection!' — A. I think 
it is more due to the ill-will of the people and also to the fact that it is to the iutere-t 
of so many people to burn our forests. The hill tribes vvant to move about freely and 
the graziers want green grass and hence they burn our forests for both purposes. There 
are so many people against us in the matter ot fire protection. At the same time, f 
may say that it is chiefly due to the hillmen that our foiests are saved from fire. 
The Maiavalees have done sonii' wondeiful protection work for the last foui or five year.s, 
and we have put portions of the forests under their charge. 

Q. You say in the second paragraph of your note, " The existence of these large 
sandy wastes, coupled with a pernicious system of irrigation known U' “ spring chan- 
nels ” is a source of great dangei to the community.” Why do you say that spring 
channels are a perniciou.s system of irrigation!' — A. They are taking the whole of 'he 
sub-.surface water and draining it dry and cieating a sandy desert at the top. 

Q. The spring channel is draining the river basins!' — *1. It is draining the sub- 
soil water. These channels go right across the country in the places which 1 am talking 
about. 

Q. What rivers have you j'aiticularly in mind!'— -A. I am not talking- about rj cers 
at all. I am talking about the sandy wa-.te near Dapatla of (iuntur wliere these channels 
cross the sandv' zone. 

Q. What is the particular harm ot thisP — A. These i hannels are draining the whole 
of the country round of their sub-soil water and the sand at the toj) becomes looser and 
looser and eventually it will affect cultivation. We have an instance of it in Xazareth 
in Tinnevelly where the Forest Department has had to step in, and that will be the 
same in Bapatla. AYu are sure to have dune.s formed unless you have the 'and blown 
into the sea. 

Q. Have you seen those big sand dunes on the HagariP — .1. Yes, That is not due 
to the game cause and I have not studied it sufliciently. 

Q. Do vou recommend that steps should be taken to stop this method ot irrigation P 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And where sand dunes are spreading, do you pro])Ose that the Forest Dejiart- 
ment should take up planting work!' — A. I certainly think they ought to. 1 think it 
is one of their chief duties. 

Q. There has been a great deal ot trouble lately in the Xorthern circle owing to 
disease among palmyrahs? — A. YYs. 

Q. Is there any special e.stablishment in the Fore't Depaitmeut at the present time, 
to deal with questions of this kind, or do they have to go to Dehia Dun for specialists 
who come down for a week or twop — A. We certainlv have not any staff tor the pur^iose. 
We have got one or two men who are well .suited for that work. But we have got no 
staff at present and we have not been called upon to interfere in that matter. 

President. — Q. In the Agricultural College? — A. I fancy that in the Agricultural 
College there may be men, but not in the Forest College. 
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<^. That is next dooi. AVhy don’t you know -what is going on in the Agricultural 
College — id . The palnij-rah tree business is not ours. 

il- The agricultural people are taking it upf — A. Yes, as tai’ as I know, I have 
seen one or two reports. Somebody has been investigating the matter. 

Mr. A. Chattel ton. — (J. Y"ou have got spike in your sandal torests ? — A. Y’^es. 

Q. Have j'ou any mycologist? — A. We have got no special stah at all in that way. 
Spike is one of the things that 1 am taking up myself. 

Q. The department appears to be veiy much understatfed and you have not enough 
people to deal with the problems that come along? — A. Yes. 

Q. Taking these 20,00(1 square miles of forests as a whole, looking upon it as a 
property which should be developed for the benefit of the whole community in every 
possible way, is it right to assume that the scientific commercial exploitation of these 
t(jrest= will be the best way in which to improve them so that we may hand down to 
posterity a gradually improving property? — A. (See next paragraph). 

Pn'Cdent. — (K The only question is how we are going to do it? By spending a very 
much larger amount? — A. Yly idea is that we should get not 20 lakhs but 200 lakhs if 
our forests are propeily woiked. We should improve the forests and at the same time 
impiove the revenue, but it is the improvement of the forests that 1 want first. 

Q. Bv improving the forests vou will ultimatelv improve the revenue verv largely? 
—A. Yes.‘ ■ ‘ * 


Hon' hie Sir R. N. Mookerjec. — Q. How do you propose to work j'our sandalwood 
I'll in conjunction with Ylysore? Y'ou say you have not enough material to start a 
'andalwnod oil factory?— A. I have l)een empiiring into the matter since, and we have 
got enc'ugh to .start a sandalwood oil factoiy of our own. I have also been enquiring 
into the Ylysore factory and I find that they have got a factory for 3U0 tons. I do not 
think that it is a })ractical solution of our problem that we should go to them. I have 
suggested to a big purchaser of our .sandalwood in Bombay that he should get up a 
factory and he is considering the question of setting up a distillery of his own in a 
place that I have choserr. 

Q. Have you gone further into the matter? — A. I have got a few figures here that 
we have procured and we should start very much on the same litres as My.sflre, with about 
300 tons a year and the business .should jtay us well. Yly District officer of South 
N’ellore who is well versed in sandalwood dealings tells us that the working expenses 
rncludirrg the cost of establishment and the interest on capital at the Bangalore factory 
amounts to Rs. 4 a porrnd and the net revetrue that is derived is Rs. 30. 

Mr. A. Chattel to7i. — O- How was your Forest officer able to get these figures? — A. 
I am not prepared to tell you. 

President. — 1>. Have you attempted to get information trom Ylysore with reference 
to their sarrdalwood oil? — A. YY’e went directly to Profes.sor Srrdl oroirgh, and he gave 
us this irrforraation. 

Q. And you have been given every access arrd every rea'orial)le help? — A. Y'es. 

Hon ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — Have you got figrrtes tor the installation of a sandal- 
wood oil factory? — A. I can get yoit the figures, brrt I have not got them at the 
moment. 

Q. Are you going to advise the Government to set up a factory or to leave it to out- 
-iders? — .1. If we could get one of our really responsible jmrehasers to do it, it is all we 
require. YY'e certainly ought to have better sales for our wood than at present. Accord- 
ing to the oil vahre rrnder the estimate I should get R.s. 4,000 j.er ton. Our purchasers 
up to this year were giving us only Rs. 1,000 a ton, and this year it has been Rs. 1,500. 

Q. Would it not be advisable for you to advertise? — A. 1 cannot very well adverti.se 
withoirt the permission of the head of the department. At present it is only a matter 
which I have talked about to the purchasers. We want to know what action the Govern- 
ment i.s going to take in this matter and to do that I have got to place figures before 
them. 


Q. Y'ou are going to submit pi-oposals to Goverruiient before vou inform the public? 
— A. Yes. I want to find if any peojde ai'e i-eady and willing to fake up this factory first 
of all, and in doing so I want to go to our biggest purchasers and ask them becau.se thev 
are the people who ought to be considered before others. 

Q. And yurr will be competing with *he Ylysore State? — .1. If would not be compe- 
tition. YVe cannot afford to compete with Yly.sore. The Ylvsore vield of wood annuallv 

Our'< is going 1o incipa'.;e and the Ylysore one 
s])ikp so badly in Ylvsore. 

Yladras Govei riinent'? — .4 . Xo. 
is what tfipA' call reserved ticr>. and there are special 


is about 2,000 tons and ours is about 300. 
is going to decrease, because they have got 
Is sandalwood a monopoly of the 


It 


Q. It is a free tree? — A. 
rules tor its jirotection. 

Q. Y'^ou can grow sandalwood in your own compound? A. Y’es, 

Q. If ultimately it comes to be a Irusines. proirosition vou will have to sell 
forests by public auction?— A. I do not tliink we will sell the 'forests bv auction' 


your 


» 
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Q,. The sandalwood trees belong to Government and j'ou cannot negotiate wi*li oijc 
party and you will have to put the trees to auction. Suppose yon negotiate and -icttlt; 
terms witli a man and he starts a tactory and a third party comes, and it is only a 
matter ot raising the prices? — A. That is quite true, but these men ouglif to be given 
facilities for purchase if they take the trouble. 

Q. Could you give them facilities? — .1. Yes, it they started what is really <i piuneei 
factor}'. 

Q. All along- i hav'e understood that the forest officer must sell by public auction? — 
A. That- is the rule at present, But we are talking of a hypothetii-al case at pre.seut 
whether any one will come f<iiward and if so I should say that he ought to be given 
facilities for doing- so. 

Q. And you hope that you would get sanction from Government? — .1. 1 i aiinot 
say. I think it would be a very good thing if we did. 

F resident . — (f. What date was it when you got thi.s information from Bangaloie? 
— A. About the 21st of this month it reached me. 

Q. And the officer you sent for emjuiries, wa.s he a chemical officer? — A. Xo. fie js 
very largely interested in the sandalwood question and lias been tor many years working 
under me and he went up to Dr. Coleman and I asked him to take the opportunity of 
going over the factories and I gave a letter of introduction to Professor Sudborough. 

Q. What has he got to do with the factory? — A. I umler.sfood that he lunl '-barge of 
it. 

Q. Have you lUiide any application to the officei-.s of the -Mnsoi-c (ioveinment tor 
information ? — A. Xo. I have not ai-tually made any tor that information. I made 
some to the Mysore Government on other subject.s connected with sandalwood and they 
were mo.st uii.satisfacffiry. They refu.sed to tell me who their merchant.s were, with 
whom they were dealing, whic-h 1 could have got hy going to the jieoph- themselves 
direct. 

Q. That is, the Mysore Forest Department? — A. Yes. 

Q. But it has been stated that application.s from responsible uffi(-er',s to the Mj soje 
Sandalwood Oil Factory had been made and refu.sed? — --1. I understand that one of oui 
officers has been refused. 

Mr. A. Chnrfcrfon. — Q. 1 am in a position to state that there has not been a single 
refusal. Tlie application.s which are said to have been made have alwa}-' been made to 
peojrle who had no connection with the factory ever? — .1. 1 do not know. 

Sir F . H . Stewart. — Q. In reply to the Pre.sident you developed your ideas about the 
engineering branch of the Forest Department, and iir your writGn evidence yorr make 
reference to the need of a Forest Director of Industries. Would that take ihe form of ,i 
separate branch of the Forest Department? How would you get commeri-ial men to go 
into the Forest Service? — A. That is dealing with (juestions that I hardly c-onsidered at 
the time, but I wanted a man to be really in touch with the Industrial Departnienr 
much more than we are at present. 

Q. You see the need for the development ot forests on the comim-n-ial side?— .1. 

Yes. 

Q. And YOU +hink that an irrdustrial .side might he added?— .1. Yes, as part of tlu- 
present Tndu.strial Department. At preserrt that Department .seems to think that indus- 
tries consist only of agricultural indu-s tries, and wliat I want to do is to develop forest 
industries. As a nratter of fact, something has been done in that line, bet-au-e they have 
now appointed an officer in ^ladras to enquire into and mak<- the suivevs tha* 1 liave 
mentioned in rny written evidence. 

Q. Would he be a man to wlroirr busitress people wishing to get into tcjtich with 
forest industries wortld go ? — A . I cannot really say. He is my brother and T do rrot 
think I shoirld say too much about him. He is now retired and they have now re- 
appointed him on this special hrrsiuess. He has always taken a great interi'st on ihe 
economic part of forestry arrd it is quite |) 0 .ssiblp that he may be abb' fe pionmte some 
development. 

Q. Would he not require a regular s^atf under him? It is a big propusitiou ? - A. 1 
think he would get into touch with the District Forest officers and asceitaiu what places 
want industrial survey and he wonM then arrange Avith commercial men in what way 
they may be dev'eloped commercially. One does not know how far the idea would go, 
whether we should .set up pioneer factories ourselves departraentallv. ni whether that 
would be done through the Industrial Department. 

Q. Would he liaA'e anything to do rvith the collection of minor forest piodm-t^ .iml 
things of that sort? — .4. Of course, it would come to that. He would have to uTrangc 
ffiow we should sell our minor products. At jn-eseut there is a trememlnusly larije held 
for an enquiry of that sort. 

Q. If you instituted a sort of commercial branch of the Forest Dep.iitmcnt Avniihl 
you be able to eliminate the small contractor? — ^A. We could do so quite easily, T tliink. 
What I .should do is to make them collecting contractors rather than buying contractoi--. 
If a special industrial pro luct is there wc would separate tliat. from the general minor 
products contract and make him a collector. 
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Q. Tliilt is the suggestiou that you make in reference to gallnut for tanning i)ur- 
poses-" — A. Yes. 

0. You rvould separate that from other foims of minor produce? — Y. Yes. 

Q. You urge the formation of a research institute in the Madras Presidency? — .4, 

Ye.. 

Q. Because l)ehra Dun is too far oif? — Y. That i. one reason. The sylviculturist 
ha. only once been able to give two months to thi. presidency and he cannot see anything 
in that time. 

Q. But sujiposiiig a part ot tlie '-urjdns reveun^* tiom finest- were dp-'-nied to the 
develo})nieut of forests and your depa.tmeiit wa.. luncl! more iully stahed ami also 
Dehia Dun wa. much mure iully stahed, would there still be any need, in your opinion, 
tor a provincial research institute? — Y. Yes. We must have provincial research 
institrrtes. 

Q. Y'oir are not against a central one, arrd yorr think yorr could keep in toirch with 
it? — Y. We carr always be in touch. The t’on'ervators go up to the triennial rneetirrg of 
the Eesearch Institrrte at Dehra Drrn. They have a Corrference of Conservators there 
trom all parts of India, and in this ]iresidprrcy orre Conservator is usrrally asked to go irp 
and represerrt this presidency at that Confererroe. In dealing with the prograrrrnres you 
will have a separate programme here and yet correlated to the Dehra Durr programme. 

0. That is only orrce in three years? — -1. That is all yorr wairt for the drawing up 
of the programme to see what people are doing. We shorrld therr draw rrp our own 
proprarnnre tor three years and see that rrothing overlaps. 

Q. Yorr rrext refer to match making, and yorr sav, But for an acciderrt. Messrs. 
Klnrddrr.s Badcha & Co. worrld have established a ia( tory twenly-trve yea'., ago in 
hladras and we shorrld have b.eeu able to clear our iore.t. of many of our soft woods.” 
What happened? — Y. The accident of having a Botanical Conservator who referred them 
to the pines of the Himalayas to start a match factory in Madras. 

Ilon'hle Pandit M. M. .Molaciya. — Q. Apart frorrr the qrrestion of distarrce to Dehra 
Dun. do you think that Madras is a large enough j^rovirrce to require a research 
institute in view ot its large forests? — Y. I think there ought to be one for eaclr circle. 
At any rate, there sliorrld be one for the presidency. 

Q. AYir speak of the match making industay. Are there manr wood,, which, in your 
opinion, are suitable for match making? — Y. I think there are a great number ot woods 
here suitable for match makirrg. 

Q. Has this matter been investigated? — Y. Some years ago we found two rrrost 
siritable woods which could be supplied from the Kurnool forests, and now, I believe, 
they are setting up a factory at Pitnalur on the Travancore side. 

Q. TTou have found woods suitable tor pencils? — Y. A good number of woods suit- 
able for pencils. 

Q. Are these facts rrotifred to the general public? — Y. Xo. At preserrt they are 
notified to the Indrrstrial Depaiinient and they notify them irr their bulletins. There 
was an indrrstrial brrlletin the other day as to the srritable woods for matches. 

Q. AYn are makirrg experiments on jreucils?- — Y. Ties. 

Q. AYrr think that there ishould he a regrtlar gazette or regrrlar brrlletins periodically 
r-sued to give inforirration of the kind that yorr have irr view? — Y. Most certainly. 

Q. And not orrly irr English brrt also in the vernacular? — A. I cannot say that. 
The (ivpstiou is whetlier, if tlrey are pirblished in the venracular, sufficrerrt people will 
read them. 

Q. You know that the nrtmber of those who read the vernaculars is many times 
more tharr those who know Errglish? — Y. Xot when yorr are dealing with a subject of 
that sort. 

Q. Are not many of those who are carrying on trade and industry among Indians 
not sufficiently acqrrainted with English? — Y. I thirrk all the Madras merchants are or 
the greater portion of those that I have got to deal wYlr are English speakers. It is 
very easy to get arrything translated in Madras. 

Q. Irrstead of putting them to the trouble arrd expense of translatirrg it, would vou 
not issue it irr the vernacular? — Y. That is really a question which I cannot answer." It 
is really a matter of advertiserrrent and perhaps commercial rrreu mio'lrt advise vorr better 
n;r the subject. 

Q. Doir’t you tliink that when the researches have been nrade arrd published in the 
inrlletins ot the department or in some other ])ublication, the executive officers of the 

Government should settle the terms of sale, and the supply of these articles to trade? 

.4. I don’t quite rrrrdcrstarrd what you mean hv ‘ execirtive officers.’ 

Q. Revenue officers? — Y. I would not let them to come near the forest. 

Q. Yorr would require a forest officer to deal with the sale and the supply of these 
products to those who want them for trade? — A. Yes. 
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Q. Would you lecommend a system ol advertising prices and all that, or leave it 
entirely to the individual to deal with the things as they come in !" — .4 . Our big sales ere 
advertised largely. Tlie} get into the principal papers; jiractically they are known all 
over the southern part ot India. I can’t say if the sale notices gn to Calcutta and 
elsewhere, hut thev ceitainly go as far as Bombay. 

Q. You suggest in the case of galluuts there should be departmental cc.liectiou. 
Does not departmental collection oitentimes infliet a hardship upon peojile who are living 
neur tlie forests? — J. Much less so than any other way of collection. 

Q. You can say from your ex])erience that ])eople will [)reter it to cajlleclnm hy cou- 
tractor? — rl. I cannot say because we have had the contrac t '-vstem lot 'ume years. 
When I took up depiartmental collection ol gallnuts in the Coimbatore di-tiici. it was 
fur more satisfactory. 

(>. How long have you held the office of Cormervator ot Corests ?— J . Since i!)ll. 

Q. Have you got several higher grade subordinates under you? Any Irrdiaus nuiong 
them? — A. Yes. 

Q. What posts do thej- occupy? — ^1. District i-'orest officer. 

Q. How many under yorr? — .1. Five Indians and three EuroiJeaus. 

Q. Where were these Indian officers educated? — A. They have heerr educated at 
Debra Hun so iai . I think the whole nl them h.ive been educated at Hehra Dun. 

-l/r. C. E. Jjm'. — (I. When you talk about wood being suitable lot pencil making 
or match making-, that, I suppose, means that it looks like the kind ot wood which may 
satisfy the geueral lecpiireiueiits and possibly the Delira Dun people might have asked 
the factory jreople to try it? — .4. I do not regaid any wood as suitable until it has been 
proved. You send a sample to the merchant who is asking you for matches or pencils 
and it is for him to prove whether it is suitable or not. 

Q. Here is an officer coming up otr one side and .saying that there are a large number 
of suitable woods, and on the othei a number ol people who are in the match trade and 
have lost a lot ol money over it, saying that they cannot get suitable species. Where 
is the difficulty? — -4. I think the difficulty is what 1 wa- talking about just now — the re- 
generation of suitable woods is so distributed that yon luivc your match woods covering 
a large area of forest. 

Q. Does it not seem as if Government ought to go a bit furthei than they iiave at 
])iesent. and put up, I do not say a match factory, but some sort of plant to show how 
far these thing.s are suitable? — A. I ceitainly think it ought to. The Government wants 
it to he in Madras, hut I think it ought to be set up in some suitable place near the 
forests. 

Q. With an extensive plant showing how the.se thing- are made? — .4. Ye^. 

Q. You think the provision of charcoal for Madras is >nfficiently important tor 
Government to take up the thing on a big scale? — .1. Do you mean charcoal and not 
acetone? 

Q. Apart from any question of bye-products which, of course, come- in naturally? — 
A. I should rather doubt if it would he worth while to take u]) the actual inanutacture 
of charcoal on a large scale. I have had a good deal ot experience. 

Q. I mean the Government taking stejcs to produce it? — M. To produce charcoal on a 
large scale you must have an enoimons immher of kiln- a- the Indian ways are defective. 

Q. Are }'ou in favour of Government starting a wood distillation plant? — A. Ye--. 
I would rather the private individual would do it, hut I want somebody to take it up. 

Q. Supposing you have got a number of these research institutes all over the place, 
how do you propose to correlate their activities, -o that they do not overlap? By a 
conference of Conservators? — .4. A'e'. If they had tliem in every province, i1 might he 
possible for a biennial or annual conference. 

Q. That was the device adopted in the Agricultural Department and it is proving 
less and less satisfactoiy. Don't you want the control of scientific work and soieutific 
men by scientists? — A. Yes. 

Q. If you have a number of ])roviucial institute- each eoutrolled by local enii-er- 
vators all over India, do you think that is the best way to adjust thing.s asking the 
Conservators to meet once in two years? — A. I think it is quite easy to control it. AMu 
know what is going on in the wa}' of research in your own province, and you .settle the 
general programme, etc. 

Q. YMu have never controlled any re-earch work hitherto? — A. A'o. 
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Witness No. 231. 

Me. H. B. Bryant, Conservator of Forests, Central Circle, Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

I Lave been asked by Mr. P. M. LusLington, Senior Conservator of Forests, in tLe 
Mad ras Presidency, to submit evidence to the Commission on matters relating to the 
Forest Department in this Presidency in connection with forest research work and 
industrial enterprise. 

2. Increase and improvement in the forest organization essential . — To commence 
with I must give it as my considered opinion that do forest research work of any 
value is possible under the existing conditions of the Forest Department in the Madras 
Presidency. The Department is so seriously undermanned tliat it is quite impossible 
for any of its oilicers to engage in serious research work without utterly neglecting 
the ordinary duties which are exjjected of them. As a Forest Officer of 26 years’ service 
I hold most strongly to the opinion that there is an immense amount of latent wealth 
in the forests of tlii? Presidency which can and must be developed in the future. In 
order that such development may be rendered pos.sible the very first thing to do is 
to endeavour to place the Forest Department in this Preddency on a footing of 
complete and up-to-date organization, so that the department will be capable of 
thoroughly opening out the forests entrusted to its charge and thus preparing the 
wav for economic research and industrial development. Much no doubt has been done 
in the past, but there is still an enormous amount of work to be done in the future 
and it is impossible for the department to make any more substantial progress so long 
as the Government is content to keep it in a constant state of strugsrling inefficiency 
which is the case now and has been for many years past. I have entered somewhat at 
length into the crying nece.ssity of properly organising the department in the Presi- 
dency in the first instance because I feel very strongly that without such proper organi- 
zation, forest research work which will have to lean on the Forest Department from 
the very beginning could not possibly make any real headway without it. Hence I 
make no apologv for having done so. 

3. Establishment of Forest Research Institute necessary . — Assuming that the 
Department will be placed in a thoroughly organized condition with regard to the 
establishment required for carrying out the ordinary duties expected of it, the next 
necessity is the establishment of a properly equimed local Forest Pesearch Institute. 
Incidentally I may mention that the proposal was put forward to build such an institute 
in connection with the Madras Fore.st College recently constructed but this was vetoed 
by the Government. 

Such an institute is essential if any real progress is to be made in forest research 
with a view to convert into economic use many products of the forests which are now 
lying latent therein. An institute of the kind must be staffed with the best trained 
expert heads and hands procurable, and sufficientlv good salaries must be paid in order 
to detain such men when appointed in their posts for lenetliv periods. Such a local 
Forest Eesearch Institute may be subject to a central Pesearch Institute; indeed I 
can see no reason why there should not be a Central Institute of Eesearch, Commerce 
and Industry established in the countrv’ with which could bo connected all local 
Eesearch Institutes for whatever purpose, and if this were to be accepted, there would be 
a sufficient number of appointments to be filled which would amply justify the forma- 
tion of an Imperial Eesearch Service in this country from which the Central and Local 
Eesearch Institutes could be staffed. 

To expect the average Forest Officer with the multifarious duties which are already 
imposed upon him to be able to dive into re.^earch work with any hopeful results 
is to expect an impossibility. They cejtainly have not the time even in cases where 
the knowledge and the will may exist; but nevertheless if only the department were to 
be thoroufhly well organised, and a trained and sufficient staff were to be provided for 
carrying out the ordinary duties of working, developing, and protecting the State 
fore.sts of the country so that each officer was given a fair standard of work to perform. 
Forest Officers would, I have not the slightest doubt, render most valuable assistance 
in the way of forest research work of their own accord and be ever ready to submit 
their ideas, views, and specimens of any product deemed of possible economic value 
to the Local Eesearch Institutions for investigation and certainly it would be right 
and proper to expect them to do so. Under present conditions such a thing is altogether 
impossible. The Department is undermanned and overworked all down the line, and 
whatever little organization it has nossessed or now even possesses, it has years ago 
outgrown and it is literally at the present moment, and has been for some years past, 
kept in a constant state of struo-n-ling inefficienev which before long, if nothing is 
done to avert it. will land it in a very unhappy .state of inanition. 
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4. A sound and thoroughly efficient Forest organization is necessary in order that 
Forest Research itself may produce good results.— For the improvement (h eeunumic 
industry in this country forest research is imperative, and for the proper conduct of 
forest research, a thoroughly good and efficiently trained organization in forest admi- 
nistration is ahsolutely essential and this at jiresent is not in existence in the Madras 
Presidency; and in my considered opinion it is never likely to be lirought into existence 
under present conditions under whicii the lioard of lleveuuo is made the head ot the 
Porest Department in the Presidency, nor until the department is given a piofessionally 
trained Purest ( Officer a-, its ex])ert bead who should be made responsible to Government 
direct, and wlio would have some chance of being listened to in connection with matters 
connected with his professional department. 

5. Purther in my view the Government would he well advised if they made u]i 
their mind to forego all surplus revenue made by the Forest Department in this 
Presidency for a period of the next 20 years, and instead of taking it out of the forests 
and utilising it for other purposes as they are now doing, they should spend it on the 
proper maintenance, working, opening out and development of the forests themselves. 
From the point of view of sound forest policy and from the present degraded and un- 
developed state of many of the forests themselves the Government is C|uite unjustified 
in taking so much revenue from the forests and putting so little back therein. 

6. The surplus revenue derived from the forest.s might well go to form two funds, 

VIS!. ; — 

(1) The Forest Capital Deserve Fund. 

12) The Forest Economic and Industrial Development fund. 

Xo. 1 fund would be used to finance capital work such as expensive ghaut roads, 
trunk reads, tramways, buildings, saw mills, i-ope-ways and the like, for the purpose 
of woikins' the forests and transporting forest produce from localities which are at 
piesent inaccessible, and No. 2 fund would be utilised to finance the operations in 
connection with the establishment of Forest Eesearch Institutes and the pioneering of 
new industries in connection with products derived from the forests themselves. 

7. Without liberal expenditure the>e things are imj)Os.^ible. With it tlnu'e i> v(‘]y 
little that is not possible. lyiberal expenditure properly ex])endcd on tlie Forest 
Department and forest research will yiehl magnificent results; of that I am personally 
absolutely convinced; l)ut no «uch re.sults can l)e looked for so lung as the department 
is starved in l)oth men and money as it has been hitherto. 

8. If we aie to make progre.ss in developing the forest, s mure rapidly the Guvern- 
ment must be prepared to sink more capital in them and that is just what they 
hitherto have refused to do. It cannot be reasonably expected that private enterpri.se 
will sink the necessary capital in forests which are the property of the State : it surely 
must clearly be recognized that it is the duty of Government itself to do so, and it it 
is done there can be no reasonable doubt whatever that eventually Government and 
the people will reap a full reward for such action. 

9. With regard to research generallv I think that it i.s very necessary that all 
research work should be co-ordinated not only to prevent unnecessary overlapjiing of 
research activities but that these activities .should be .so co-ordinated as to lead to 
the best results obtainable. For example a Forest ( tfficer comes across a plant which 
in his opinion is likely to yield a chemical or drug which may prove of immense 
commercial value. He sends it to the local Forest Eesearch Institute for investigation. 
The investigation proves that there may be something in it and it i< referred to the 
local or central Chemical Eesearch In.stitute for further investigation and the o[)ininu is 
still further confirmed that the plant is of great value. 

10. There should then. I submit, be .some great Central Bureau of Eesearch. Com- 
merce and Industry to which the opinions of the local research officers should be sent 
with a view to further investigating and pushino- the matter beyond tln^ stage of 
suggestion into practical industrial enterprise, and ascertaining what likely markets 
are to be found for the product discovered and on these investigations proving hopeful, 
steps should be taken to set up the necessary plant to demonstrate hv actual p-xp'^rinient 
that there is likely to be commercial profit in the matter. 

11. Some ten years ago a Conservator of Forests was called upon to go into a 
(piestion of the supply of wood for the purposes of producing acetate of lime required 
in connection with the rnanrrfacture of cordite in the Wellington Cordite factor^'. The 
necessary investigation was made and the matter drriy reported on. There is no 
reasonable doubt that the Forest Departmerrt corrid supply almost unlimited supplv ol 
wood for dry distillation which worrid yield charcoal, acetate of lime, glvcerine and 
other products, brrt to do the dry di.stillation a certain arrrorrnt of capital is neccssarv 

ol-A 
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to piircliate tlie plant and orpaniftf the iuilustiy. The ordiuary primitiTe methods 
adopted for making ( haieoal in this country are very wasteful. They produce a 
certain percentage oi charcoal it is true hut everything else runs to waste. 

Td. It IS a fact that much ut the forests in this Presidency would benefit greatly 
li\ being- cut back, if the felled area could be properly protected during regeneration. 
Ilut 111 order that this could be done there must be a regular demand of some kind 
lor the jelled produce and there must be a sufficient forest establishment to cope not only 
with the telling operations but also to properly protect the felled areas during 
rPiieiiei.itioii. 

Id. Some veal's ago the Poie't Depaitnieiit introduced into this Presidency the 
plantinu' of i asiiarina foi fuel. This tree is chiefly grown on the east coast districts 
not tar from the sea and it likes a sandy soil. The plantations made by the department 
proved siiccesstul and since then the (Tovernment has ruled that, as the department has 
pioiiecied tlie growth ot casiiaiina into tlie cotuitrv and demonstrated satisfactorily 
that it can be succe'stully grown at a profit, tlie operations by the department should 
be discontinued and accoidiiigly they have been stopped. It yet remains to be seen 
wliether Ibe ]iolicv ct stopping the operation will be jiistifled in the future iiy the 
necessary private eiiterjirise expected being forthcoming to grow this tree and increase 
the output in firewood. Personally I think the question is not free from doubt. At 
aiiv rate the depaitniental operations iu this direction hove now ceased. 

14. The department could if necessary gro\i almost unlimited supplies of such 
trees as ca'iiarina on the coast, and eucalyptus on the hills, and the outturn need 
practically oulv be limited by the extent of land available for the growth of each, 
were such wood required for any permanent industry such as dry distillation of wood 
for the production of charcoal, acetate of lime, etc. 

15. I am not advocating that it is advisable that the department should undertake 
such work of planting unless it he for the special purpose of feeding some srich industry 
with its regular requirements, but I have no hesitation in giving the opinion that the 
department could do it if necessary and if it was placed on a proper organised basis. 

16. I woidd iu the first instance much prefer to ^ee tlie forest organization so 
extended as to be able to develop and open up the natural torest.s already under its 
charge and work them for the benefit of the community at large both from an industiial 
and commercial point of view. 

17. Were this to be seriouslv taken in hand iorest researcli should and would 
proceed along with it, and therefore proper organization for forest research should be 
brought into existence at the same time. The Forest ( )fficer feels and knows that in 
his forests there lies enormous potential wealth which is now latent and cannot he got 
at owing- to insufficient development and inadequate organization : little or nothing 
i> done "by Government to encouinge sufficient development or proper organization 
for the deiiartment. 

18. It is some 10 to 15 years at least ago since the Government recognised how 
shockiuo-ly the department is undermanned, as i-an be seen from the extracts, sent 
herewith, of the Goveiiiment’" own remarks tn the Annual I'ore't Administration 
llejiorts since the vear 1902-04. but duiiiig- all the period which has elapsed since then 
little or practicallV nothing has been done to increase and improve the organization 
of the department to enable it to be in u better position to execute its duties and 
make "ood progress, and it is under such disheartening conditions tliat for years past 
the department' has struggled on against iiiefficieucy which is bound to overtake it 
sooner or later unless circumstances greatly alter and the work of the past, and the 
(iro-anization whii-li has already been built up tliereby, will be lost and break undo- the 
'train aud the department will have to begin its work all over again. 

19. It the department is reorganized every peiiod of yeais according' to the progress 
aud advance it makes in developing the forests under its c-harge and tapijing their 
lesoiin-es, the department is likely to go on growing iu organization and numbers 
for the next half century at least, hut there seems to be a deeply rooted objection 
on the part ot Government to permil. the growth of the forest organization in this 
f'oiintrv ’to keep pace with the times and consequently the department is kept back and 
its advam-c is gieatlv hindered and retarded by the Government’s lack of sympathy in 
the deiJartnienFs eff()rts, and its failure to properly realise the real needs of the depart- 
ment in the way of increased establishment and improved and enlarged organization 
which the deiiaitment must have as progress is advanced. In my opinion the wonder 
is not that the department has accomplished 'O little, hut that it has been able to 
accomplish =0 much in spite of the enormous difficulties against which it has had to 
contend and the little support and encouragement it has hitherto been given by its 
own Government. 
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20. Deficiencies in i’oiest tiausport me ver\ numerdu.s iiitleed. TLere is not a single Forbbt tranbpurt. 
district in tlie circle ot wliicli 1 at present hold charge wheiein luiest tiausport has as 

yet been properly lacilitated by the construction ot roads iti ordei lo make the forest.s 
accessible for purposes of devehjping them. Spasmodic attcmjit^ have tnmi time to 
time been made in certain localities to tender certain small jxutioiis of the forests 
accessible and workable by (onstructing foie't roads and bridle fiath^ Itoth in the forests 
and outside of them, but whenever and wherever .such operations have been attempted 
there are always great difficulties 2 )ut in 'he wa_\ . siudi as lack ot tunds. to meet ex- 
pendituie. no establishment to supervise the woiks ot constiuction. aecpiisition ot lauds 
through which such roads niu.st go, and lots ot other difficultie- wbiih need not here 
be mentioned but which all have a tendency to delay the m cessary road making. 

Sometimes the argvtment is used that it is not the business ot the Forest Department to 
make roads, hut Hint this work .should be left to the r,i)cal Fund Department or I’ublic 
TTorks Department rather than that the roads the P’orest Deiuutmcnl requires should 
be constructed by itself, for- its own use. aud .-ueh being the cu'C many a Forest 
Officer has had to lie content to sit down aud inspect his forest- through a telescope 
in the absence of any communications to and through them which would not onh' 
enable him to thoroughly inspect the forest- but al.-o to work them and tran-poit 
forest ])rodiice from them, 'the -piiit of pioppi- cnterpri-c ha- uudoiihtedlv beim lacking 
in this respect on tlie part ot the “ j)owc)'- tliat be ” and udiei-e in a few ca-es -mue 
offi(eis with pioneer instincts iii them liave endeavoured to bi-eak down tlje bairiers 
and difficulties to extensive opening out Iq- road and hridle-uath constmetiou. these 
efforts have only lasted so tong as the pioneer -pirits remained in the particular locali- 
ties and no continuity of pr>licv has been carried out. aud as often as not such an officer 
Avbo has effected sueb construction work ha- had to break and alnio-t defy Government 
rule- aud regulations in order to carry out hi- objects. J.ocalitie- ate personally kno«n 
to me M-heiice actually a less outturn is now being brought out from the forests than 
was the ease no less than 25 years ago, simply beeanse expott road- and means of 
transitort have not been irajtroved or extended. 

21. I have in many case- had ]ier-onal (‘xperienee ot a seriou- -hoitage of trucks Kailw.iy 
and waggons in the matter ot a laice brewotid -umdv to certain towns and localities. 

In such cases, large quantities of fuel get stored and held up, great loss in dryage is 
incurred, proper working of the forests ac(.-ording t(< the working plan is held up. 

This tends to raise the ]jrie(' ot the commodity to tire public, wliile it diminishe- the 
2 )rice realised by Government in tlie forests beeanse dealers are afraid to bid for 
working such produce as fuel when they never know when transpoif will be -eriously 
interfered with by curtailment in the stinnlv ot railway trucks and waggon-. This 
instance of disability is often a very I’eal one in the ease of large operations in the 
supnlv of firewood. 

22. Personally I eon-ider that fail imln-trie- -hould be encouraged in every way Jab in.lastries. 
that is possible, e.speoially in the way of supplying the need- cf Government depart- 
ments. Some years ago the -Tail Deiraitment ii-ed to snjqdv departments .such as the 

Forests, Police, etc., with tents and also the public as well. 'I’lie tents were strong 
and of excellent make and infinitely superior in every way to any tents supplied by the 
Muir or Elgin Mills from whom the tents liave heeu obtained since the -Jail industry 
was given up. There are jail made tents in my cirele now made 10 years ago which 
are in far belter condition than those supplied only 8 or 4 years ago by the private 
firms, and I think that there can h,e no doubt that the transfer of supply from the 
Jail Department to that by private firms lias proved very poor economy for Govern- 
ment in the long run. T have recently repiesented tin’s matter to the Board and 
Government. 


28. To sura up, what in my humble opinion i- needed tor the pie.-cut and immediate 
future are the following; — 

(1) Greatly increased and improved organization of the existing Foiest 
Department. 

(2) Establishment of local Forest Pesearch Institutes witli the employment of the 
very best experts who are obtainable. 

83) Establishment of a gi’eat f'entral Bureau of Pesearch, (''oiunicrce and Imlus- 
trv in India again with the employment of the verv liest (‘xpeits obtainable. 


14) Lastly, but by no means least, there mu-t be more iiitellie'ent svmpatliv v ith 
the real objects and aims of Forest cou.servancy in tliis eonntry on the part of Govern- 
ment, and a little less sympathy towards the ignorant sn-ee])til)ilities of the peasant 
population. Forest conservancy can never really hoj)e to be ponular in any eountrv, 
still less in a country like India where the education of the peoj)]e i- -o baek'vaid: and 
that m('st fallacious pose that the Peveniie Officer of tb.e eountrv is the saviour and 


protector of the ryot against the oppression of tlie Fore-t Gfficf'i must be altogether 
swept awav and a harmonious working together' of bofli officer- must be insisted upon. 
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I'he Forest Officer if only the truth were realised is a far more real friend of the 
inhabitant of this country than the Eevenue Officer can ever be. I do not expect 
tliis fact to be recognised, but in my opinion it is a fact nevertheless. 

For a technical department like that of the Forest.s in order to make real progress, 
it is essential that the department should have its o\in professional head in each 
Presidency. Presumably it would not be considered right and proper if a civilian 
were to be appointed as Surgeon-General, and yet the analoe’v with reference to the 
Forest Department is not so very far wrong. 


bo>i! the uihntiihirntion reports re gar i mg proposal for sttengihening establishment . 

Bo.ird's proposal. Government Order 

. . . Nil . • IJis Excellency the Governor in Council 

has again to deplore the unsatisfactory 
conduct of the subordinate executive 
and protective staff. There appears to 
have been no improvement since last 
year, but rather the contrary. It is 
to he feared that no real progress will 
be made until the controlling staff has 
been increased, and that question is 
now under consideration. 

IdOd-o-l .. .. Nil .. The Government have also suggested to 

the Board the advisability of increas- 
ing the nomher of rangers, since the 
present establishment seems insuffici- 
ent to supply the needs of existing 
ranges, and it is undesirable to place 
junior officers in the responsible posi- 
tion of sole charge of a range. 

1904- 05 . . . . Nil . . The Government still await the Board’s 

detailed proposals for increasing the 
number of rangers’ appidntments 
(G.O. No. 170, dated 24th February 
1905'. The question of improving 
the personnel of the ranger class and 
the subordinate gjades of the Provin- 
cial service has recently formed the 
subject of correspondence with the 
Government of India. 

1905- 06 .. .. Nil .. The sanction of the .Secretary of State 

has just been received for the enter- 
tainment of additional rangers, and 
the strengthening uf the upper con- 
trolling staff is tqually necessary as a 
complement to this measure. 

11)06-07 .. .. Nil But the efficiency of the depart- 

ment is imdoubtedly greativ i educed 
by the inadequacy ot the executive 
staff both in numbers and training:. 

1907-U'' The Board cannot look for . . . Since the close of the year, 

anv real improvement in this proposals for permanently increasing 

direction until the controlling the subordinate .staff have been sanc- 

staff is strengthened. Proposals tioucd by the Secretary of State, 
for augmenting it ^are under the ^fote . — This merely converted temporary into 
consideration of Government of permanent and was no real addition at all. 

India. 
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Year.' Boaul’s proposal. 

1908- 09 . . As the Boai'd observed iu the pre- 

vious year’s revie'w, little real 
improvement can be o.ypected 
until the ooiitrolliug staff is 
sufficiently stiengtheued to 
render closer supervision pos- 
sible. 

1909- 10 . . The Conservator. Sotffhern Circle, 

points out that it y\as' impossible 
to keep the ranges properly 
manned owing to the large 
numl.’Cr of rangers on sick leave 
and the ai senee of any reserve 
t-i replace tbi m. 'I’his remark 
applies oqu^ill}’ to the other two 
ciiclos. An increase both of the 
controlling and of the subordi- 
nate staff is the mo^t crying 
need of the rie; artment. The 
yyork is increasing }eai- by yeai 
and the establishment has long 
ago failc'l to keep pace yvith it. 
The pic.-ent state of affairs 
makes piopcr work impossible. 
The Boord ift about to approach 
Government with a request for 
an increase. 


1910- 11 . . The conduct and work of the pro- 

tective staff continued to be open 
to eiitieisni but much improve- 
ment cannot be expected until 
the executive establishment h 
strengthcuod and the size ot 
beats is reduced. Proposals for 
strengthening the subordinate 
establishment sufficiently to 
meet existing need.s wore called 
for and have been 'iubmitted by 
Conservators. The Board has 
these proposals at piresent under 
its consideiatiou and will at an 
early date submit them to Gov- 
ernment with its own recom- 
mendations. 

1911- 12 . . The conduct and work of the sub- 

ordinate executive and protective 
staff can hardly be called satis- 
factory as a whole. Yet much 
excellent work has heen turned 
out under great difficulties and 
the Board does not intend to 
imply the disparagement of the 
whole on account of the delin- 
quencies of a part. 
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The Gov’ernmeut note with pleasuie the 
testimony borne bv the Board of 
Bevenue to the good work done by the 
Conservators and the superior eontrol- 
linu staff of the department, and ai-o 
glad to learn thai the svork and eon- 
duet of the suhor iinate executive ati.l 
ministerial establishments '.yore fairlv 
.satisfactory. As observed by the 
Board of Bevenue the ‘treugth of the 
depaitnient is inadequate for the 
proper performance of all the yvork ir 
is ealletl upon to perf'enn, and the 
preparation ot yvorking-pluus, sylvi- 
cultural operations and the develop- 
ment of roads and communications 
arc iu consequence retarded, whih' 
forest beats and range® are too large 
to be efficiently protected, if the 
proposals made by this Government 
for streugtlioning the eontrolli ng .staff 
of the Forest Department m this 
presidency are accepted by the Beon- 
tary of State to whom they have been 
submitted, much-needed lelief will be 
given to the superior offfeers of the 
department and the Forest College 
at Coimbatore van bo brought into 
existence without further delay. The 
Board’s proposals for strengthening 
the subordinate staff are awaited. 

It is not probable that any further 
considerable addition to the Imperial 
and Provincial staff' will be obtainable 
for some time yvhilv no large increase 
in rangers ia likely to be possibh’ 
until the Foiest College, yvhiuh it is 
hoped to open at Coimbatore in July 
next, has been at work, long enough 
to increase the supply ot trained 
Candidates, lu these eii'cumstances, 
the Government would hesitate ti 
sanction any groat addition to the 
low-paid sabordiu:it'-‘s’ i stablislniieitl , 
unless they are fully s'ltislieu that the 
existing executive staff is sufficient 
efficiently to control them. 

The cors' deration of the projiosals sub- 
mitted by the Board for too augment- 
ation of the subordinate .-ratt' of the 
department has been p) otructed pend- 
ing the receipt of the i-epiut of the 
h'oiest Cbmmdt^c and ais > of a report 
from the Inspector-' ieiieral of F'orcsts 
yvho has recently been examining the 
question oi the comparative costliness 
of forest establishments in this presi- 
dency. 
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fear. Bourd’e pioiiosal. Governinent Order. 

13 - = The result of the year’s work was, Mr. Beadon Bryant obscryed in his 


as shown in paragraph 32, a net 
surplus of lOf lakhs or nearly 
three lakhs more than the figure 
of the previous year. This 
result was to a considerable 
extent due to the substitution of 
private for departmental agency 
in the distribution and felling of 
fuel. The total gross revenue 
was slightly less than in the 
previous year and the net result 
demonstrates the advantage of 
leaving the supply of the market 
to private agency. It mu.st, 
however. i>e remembered thot the 
main oh)cd of forest conserve ney 
is not to amass revenue hut to 
conserve for the public, both for 
present and future i/eneraiions, 
the valuable property enshrined in 
the forests. For this purpose 
money has to he freely spent on 
establishments, on eommunica” 
tions, and buildings and the 
present establishments are in 
many cases hopelessly inadequate 
for the duties required of them. 
A scheme for strengthening the 
subordinate staff has noiv for a 
considerable time been before 
Government 

14 . . In accordance with Mr. Beadon 

Bryant’s recommendations, pro- 
posals for the reorganization of 
the Forest Department were 
called for, and were submitted 
during t'ne year under report. 
These proposals deal with the 
controlling, executive and pro- 
tective staffs, and involve a con- 
siderable increase in the annual 
expenditure. It was pointed out 
by Mr. Beadon Bryant that a 
low proportion of expenditure to 
revenue could not be considered 
as a sign of satisfactory forest 
management. In his opinion 
the establishment entertained on 
the forests of Madras was often 
totally insufficient for proper 
worfeing and protection, for the 
regulation of grazing and for 
the economical carrying out of 
improvements. Forest districts, 
ranges and heats were in many 
eases found to be too extensive 
for efficient management, while 
the existing staff is inadequate 
to fill even the present scale of 
appointments. The reorganiza- 
tion proposals now before Gov~ 
eminent are devised to meet those 
objections and in each district 
detailed inquiries are being 
made as to the redistribution of 
charges. 


recent note that the position of the 
department in regard to working-plans 
is not satisfactory. Working-plans 
were prepared for a much larger area 
in 1H12-13 than in 1911-12, but 
the Grovernment are aware that with- 
oyt additional establishment tittle can 
be done in this direction and the 
question of obtaining such establish- 
ment is now engaging attention. 


The Grovernment observe with regret 
that Conservators generally speak in 
very unfavourable terms of the conduct 
of the subordinate forest staff. This 
unsadis factory state of affairs is largely 
due to the want of adequate controlling 
staff, to the under-payment of certain 
classes of subordinates and to the 
number of temporary bauds employed, 
defects which will be lessened, if not 
removed, when financial considera- 
tions make it possible to give effect to 
the proposals for the reorganization 
of the department which are now 
engaging the consideration of Govern- 
ment. 
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Eoaid’ft proposal. 


Governiueut Order. 


• . The proposals made by the Board The Government await the revised pro- 
in the previous year for the posals which the Board is about to 


entire reorganization of the 
Forest Department had to be 
withdrawyi as requirements in 
the matter of the suhordiucde staff 
were found to haw been under- 
estimated, revised proposals will 
very shortly be submitted to 
Government. 


sut mit and trust that financial condi- 
tions will improve sufficiently to 
admit of the early introduction of the 
reorganization which by common con- 
sent is necessary. Apart from the 
dying need for additions to the 
superior controlling staff, especially 
working-plans officer.?, and a larger 
establishment of trained subordinates, 
the effective application of the patrol 
system commended by the Forest 
Committee i-i impossible with the 
present limited prorective staff ; as 
observed in paragraph 60 of the 
Central Circle report, however, such 
patrols cannot altogether take the 
place of resident staff, the latter being 
necessary to supply sufficient local 
information. lusofyr as the contem- 
plated reoiginization improves the 
conditions aiid prospects of service, it 
should also go sortie way to raise the 
standard of conduct, which in the 
lower grades at present leaves much 
to be desired. 

Much consideration was devoted during 
the year under report to the elabora- 
tion of amendmencs to the Madras 
Forest Code designed t;) pJace' Idistrict 
F'orest Officers in a positieti of greater 
independence and responsibility than 
they have hitherto enjoyd. The 
Board’s final pioposals on this import- 
ant matter have now been iully 
examined and the orders of Govern- 
ment will shortly issue. 


Oeal Evidence, 27 th J.yNUART 1917 . 

President. — Q. You seem to think that a local research institute is very necessary!' — 
A. I think the e«tablislinieut of a properiv equipped local researeb institute is veiy neces- 
sary. There might be a central research institute which might eoutiol the local ones. 
I think that any research work that the local institute might do should be known to 
the central institute so as to prevent overlapping. 1 think the Foiest Department is 
capable oi starting big schemes if they are properly investigated. The fault hitherto 
has been that investigations have been conducted in a very imperteet way and have 
not been suitable, as, tor example, in connection wiili tiic suitable kind ui wood toi the 
match making industry. It may be that a lew Forest officers have nquirled that a 
paiticular kind of wood has been suitable. Their word lias been accej)ted without 
actual trial. We lose the confidence of the public thereby. I think we should go 
slowly and surely. We should find out wliat goods are suitable ini’ the inarkeT and if 
necessary have demonstration factories. Unless the policy of the Madias Government 
changes very much there is little hope of the Fore.st Department being able to cope 
with future conditions. The piesent position of the department is almost desperate. 
I did not feel the position so much so Ung as I was a district officer. Since I became 
an administrative officer I have at times felt inclined to give up the matter as hopeles^. 
There are too many brakes at the top. At present a Cou-ervatoi nt FoieG> lia« to no 
to the Board of Eeveniie where the bead of hi? dejiartmeiit is a layman. If lie succeed^ 
in convincing him of the necessity of his proposals, the Bviard then sends them uji to 
the Government Secretariat which comprises three senior civilians who are also lay- 
men. Assuming the proposals arc passed by the secretariat they arc then sent uji to 
the Member of Council who is also a layman. Thus there are three powerful tnakes 
tlirono-h which schemes have to he successfully steered before they have any chance 
of success: and each brake is in charge of senior civilians, all of whom have been 

32 
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C’olleL-toib aud some oi whom assume to know tar more tliau they actually do in torest 
matters. The system is an impossible one and practically it has bioken down. That 
is the way i look at it. 

Surely Government has to see that the present policy is carried out. Your pro- 
posals are departures Irom the recognised policy which the Government has been 
pursuing sO iaid' — T. That is so perhaps, but a change is urgently called tor. 

il- The question then will have to be investigated independently. You aie tlieielure 
showing us in what way we can so man the T'orest Department as to put these matters 
betore Government in a different light;-'— G. i wish greatly to impress the tact that as 
long as the Forest De])artment is kept in such a liojicless and unoigainzed londitiou 
as at the present time, there can be no appreciable lesearch progress. 

Government aie only just now realising that lesearch work must be dune by 
specialists and on a larger scale so that it may be of commercial value;- — G. Thai was 
impressed upon them many years ago. We could not make them believe it. That is 
the point. 

LI- YVe have had the war since then;- — .i. That has changed tiie aspect oi ioaiiy 
aifaiis. 

(t. And the war is being fought not by cavuliy olhcers Init by scientists;- — G. Y'es. 
The more we really work in the Forest Department the mure scientists we shall need. 

Uun'hle Paiulit M. M. MaJaciya. — Q. In summing tij) your conclusions you say 
" Last but by no means least there must be more intelligent sympathy with the leal 
objects and aims of forest conservancy in tiiis country on the part of the Government 
and a little less sympathy towards the ignorant susceptibilities of the peasant popu- 
lation.” YVhat is the aim of the forest policy that you have in view;- — G. The improve- 
ment and preservation of the forest that we have got, in order to give our best to the 
present generation and at the same time to iiiaintain out foiests fur future generations. 

Q. For whose good? — G. For the good of tlte country in general. 

Q. Is not the whole object that you have in view defeated when you begin by 
showing less sympathy with the present ];opulation than they deserve;- — G. It is not 
a question of whether they deserve it or not. 

Q. It is a question of their needs and wants;- — G. I am not saying about their 
needs and wants. YY’e will give them their needs and want^ in a much cheaper way 
if we are allowed a freer hand. 

Q. I do not know about the conditions prevailing in Madias. I know that in the 
United Provinces the lot of the people has been made very uncomfortable. If they 
want fuel for their domestic use, they have to go long distances to get it while they 
have forests before their very houses?—.!. That is not so here. Hitheito the Govern- 
ment have considered the cry of the people more than they liave cared for the scientific 
investigation of the real necessities of the people. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is not the situation this — that you would make the present 
generation .suffer a little more inconvenience in order tliat the future generations may 
have more benefit? — G. Tliat seems to be the situation which I would recommend. 

Hon'hle Pandit M. M. M ulu'viyu. — G. YVe will give them their requirements. But 
we say that they should be controlled. For instance if a foiest can only support I,00U 
cattle it is bad policy to allow 2,000 cattle to graze and thus spoil the forest. Ylanv of 
the beasts are generally useless beasts. Ylanv of the people are keeping more beasts 
than they have real need for. I think the Forest Department would be doing only its 
duty if it sees that 1,000 good cattle receive ])asture rather than 2,000 useless beasts 
being allowed to waste the forests. 

Q. Do you contemplate that fuel is likely to become dearer;- — G. I would stipplv 
it as cheaply as possible and in many instances a« a matter of fact the avot near the 
forest seldom buys fuel. He picks it up himself. 

Q. Then would you qualify your remarks by saying that you would do so without 
trespassing upon the legitimate rights of the people? — G. You seem to misunderstand 
my remarks. I do not in any way desire to dettact sympathy from the ])eoi)le. Perso- 
nally I have not liad any difficulties in the areas in which I have .served. Practicallv 
it is like the case of a doctor giving medicine to a child. Of course the child very often 
does not like the medicine. The same is the case with the ignorant rvot. He mav not 
like restriction.s. But undoubtedly they are necessary and in the long run beneficial 
to him and the people of this country. 

Q. YYGtild you apidy the conditions in al! cases? — .4. I should like to have a concrete 
proposal made before I express an opinittn. If you give me a definite concrete suggestion 
I shall be jtrepared to answer that question. 

Sh t . //. Stewart. — Q. There was one suggestion that was put betoie us the other 
day. It was said that there is a good deal of waste land in certain districts of this 
presidency and that thev should he taken up hy the ordinary ryots for cultivation and 
that the Forest Hep-artment should make arrangements to have the forest cleared of tlie 
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giowth departmen tally as the poor jyots cannot afford to pay for the forest growth on 
the laud. Is this practicable;-' — ^1. I'ou mean the value of the tree growth!-' I think 
that would be a very simple matter. In many localities I advocate that the I'oiest 
Depaituieut sJiould clear the tree growth before the land is given out for cultivation. 

I have just come trom an area where an attempt was made to do something similar. 

In this case the ol)ject was not so much to take up the cultivation of the land as to 
trade illicitly in toiest produce which, I think, is a veiy dangerous proceedinu-. If u 
hono fule cultivator comes along, the Forest ])e})artmeiit would take steps to clear the 
land. 

Q. Can that be done by the Forest Uepartnient alone — .1. Collectors can do it 
at pre.sent. The Collector in this particular instance argued that he had no power. 

I think he was wrong. He obviously had the power. I know manv Collectors have 
done it and the thing could be done if the man showed that he wanted the land for 
hona fide cultivation and not for illicit trade in forest produce. 

Q. To whom should such applications be made? — A. To the Collector in the first 
instance. He generally refers .such applications to the Forest officer for remarks. 


WriNESs Mo. 2.S2. 

The United PL.iNXEEs' As.soctation of Southern Indi.i. 

Written Evidence submitted by the Chairman, Mr. J. S. Nicolls 

We are of opinion that as a whole there is no need for direct Government aid for Financiid aid 
inditstries in this country but they should be fostered by indirect aid. The industries 
which require most attention are those which have agriculture as their direct basis 
and some such industries are already established strongly, e.g., cotton and jute. 

Indirect aid should take the form of improved railway communication and shipping 
facilitie.s and of scientific aid in research. 

O. I. — Difficulty in raising on temporary land tenure. 

Difficulty in obtaining financial assistance from Indian bank.s on security of crops. 

Improved land tenure. ‘ SuggcBtions. 

( >ne Act safeguarding the interest of tenant as to improvement, e.g.. Xilgiri-’Wynad 
lias no Act applicable. 

Q. 15. — The Scientific Department as concerned with the United Planters’ Associa- Technical, 
tion of Southern India. 

Q. 16. — Eecognition of what scientific research has done for sugar, cotton and 
other industries. 

0. 17. — When asked for to be given as freely as jmssible. 

Q. 18. — As far as our own industries are concerned wc would have no objection to 
a full disclosure, but we recognise a difficulty that might occur in the matter of trade 
seciets being given away in the instance of Government experts obtaining and publish- 
ing anj- special methods or secrets of manufacture in other lines of merchandise. 

< 4 . 22. — Kew has given valuable aid and information in manv instance.s. 

Q. 25 . — Yes. Survey of laud suitable for planting .should be made and such know- 
ledge should be easily obtainable by an intending investor. 

Q. 26. — We recognise that the organisation could only be dealt with by Govern- 
ment servants with practical experience. The re.sonrces of the country should be obtain- 
able from a Government department either in England or thi^ country, at the jueseni 
time it i' impossible to obtain any correct information. 

Q. 24. — We believe that good would accrue from such appointment provided re- As,8iBtarce in 
preseutatives were fully qualified and able to devote their whole time in furthering marketing produo 
the development of the industries they rejtresent. 

Q. 25. — We can quite follow that imstances might occur in which such appointment 
mioht become necessary. 

Q. 28. — The system of purcha.sing cinchcna and other commodities available in the 
country from European markets to the discouragement of the Indian producer. 

G. ;!f). — We are of opinion that this is beyond our sphere of knowledge. 

G. 41. — Yes. There is nothing to be said against Government title. Put in plant- Land policy, 
ing (TFtricts the tenures are so various that it is next to impo.ssihle to tell the prospective 
investor how he will hold land. The intervention of the Indian landlord complicates 
matteis. There are thousands of acres of land suitable for plantin'- that might be and 
would be taken up were the titles not difficult to prove. The only suggestion we can 
oft’er is to sort out the titles so that any uncultivated land which is not the adjunct of a 
cultivated estate should pay land tax. Further we believe such a tax would go far to 
prove ownershi]). But we see the possibility of such a pcdicv. being taken evil advantage 
of bv enterprising men finding it profitable to pay a trifling acreage r,'>nt to establish 
,n title to land useful for planting. 
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Titles oi all lioldiugs should be known to a Goveinment department either in 
iingland or this cuiintry. At the present moment it is impossible in parts of India to 
obtain a sound title, be the investor as earelul as he can be. After purchase he spends 
cousiderable amount of money and time in defending his title. Aames and positions 
oi boundaries, hilltops, and streams are juggled iii the most marvellous way. 

W e are in favour of a Director of Industry working with an Advisory Board, but 
he should be a provincial ohicer for it is certain that many of the questions that crop 
up can only be dealt with sympathetically by a man with local knowledge. The 
Director should work in close touch with the Director ol Agriculture and should deal 
with all agTicuiturai matters except the improvement ot agricultural methods which 
would be the duty of his colleague the Director of Agriculture. 

Q. 58. — In regard to the Advisory Board, from onr point of view it should have 
representatives of J^ative States on it. We are politically one body and we cannot 
dissociate ourselves from our brothers in the Native States. Geographically the planting 
industry of South India is one and our interests in development are identical. 

As far as Agriculture is generall}' concerned we have the Agricultural College 
and Eesearch Institute, but this is woefullj- undermanned and the expenditure thereon 
is but a fraction of what might he spent profitably. Ovir own position as planters is 
that we are far behind our neighbours in Ceylon, Java and the Straits in the matter 
of advisers. 

Qs. 63 to 81.— Our views have already licen lully put before the Government, legard- 
ing the development of our Scientific Department. 

Q. 89. — We are of opinion that Government should insist upon a certificate on all 
imported food stufis into India from outside and sold at a lower rate than it costs to 
produce a sound article in India. • 

Q. 90. — A system similar to that ruling in the United States of America on imported 
food stuffs. 

Q. 91. — Although in most instances adulteration proluibly happens after products 
have left the producers’ possession and been landed in those of the retailers in foreign 
markets, we are of opinion that adulteration of coffee and tea does take place in India 
itself and we think that severe penalties should he imposed on detection. 

Q. 96. — We are of opinion that it has become an absolute necessity and more than 
desirable to protect the Empire against the introduction of alien monopolies working to 
the detriment of the Empire and its Colonies. 

Qs. 97 to 101. — Our views on this suliject have been completely and fully put before 
Government and we would emphasise the necessity of a harbour on the west coast 
capable of shipping in all months of the year at the termination of one of the railway 
projects put forward. 

Q. 102. — Inquiries have been made on one or two schemes hut no practical results 
have followed, hut we believe that there are great possibilities in the Madras Presidency 
of development in this line. 

Seq. — Mysore Government Messrs. James Finlay & Company, projects we think 
furl her investigation should be made. 

Q. 110. — Covered by our answers — which are purely in the interests of the agricul- 
tural development of the cf)untry — 

Scientific, 

Facilities of transport aud shipping. 

Land tenure. 

Medical aid. 

Note. — We are of opinion that Government might benefit the employers of 
labourers, and the health of the present generation and of those to come, by allowing 
purchase of medical stores on easy terms — e.g., the system now in vogue in Ceylon 
to employers of labourers on coffee, tea. rubber and other estates — and by developing 
grant-in-aid hospitals or di.spensarie.s. 


Oeai. Evidence, 27th .I-vnu.\ey 1917. 

The Uxi'Jxn Peaxtees’ Assoct.attox of Sotjtheex India 
lias represented hy 

fl) Me. J. S. Nicoi.l.s of Daverashola E.stute and Chairman, United Planters’ 

Association of Southern India. 

(2) Hon’bi.e Me. E. F. Baebeb of the firm of Barber and Pascoe, Estate Agents, Nilgiris 
President. — Q. A'ou say in answer to question 38 that the system of purchasing 
cinchona and other commodities available in the country irom European markets has 
led to the discouragement of the Indian producer? — A. Any answer to that question 
is rather shutting the stable door after the houses have been stolen. We had a lot of 
cinchona in the country and it is quite possible to keep up and encourage that industry 
hy purchasing from the planters at reasonable rates rather than buy in the foreign 
<ouutrie=. 
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< 4 . But tile Goveiiiuieut have established theii own eiuehoua plantations I' — A. 
d’hey have been buying Iroui outside too. 

Q. Ihey need not have done either oi these. They need not have their own planta- 
tions and paid tor it trom outside ^ — -4. That is what 1 think. 

Q. Tu discuss tliat kind oi thing one would have to know the (quantity leqtiired 
and whether the quantity was lorthconiing locally. Tour conclusion then is that the 
plantations are not necessary!-' — -1. ihe Government plantations are not necessary. 

Q. Is that for the whole of India f — J. For the lequirements of the Madras Quinine 
Factory. 

Q. Is there a private cinchona plantation in the north of India f There is also a big 
Government plantation f — 4.. Yes. 

( 4 . They are extentling that work now with reference to other drugs. You do not 
know whether there is a private growth oi drug producing plants? — 4. I cannot think 
of any. 

( 4 . Is cinchona a fairly big item in the planting industry in the south of India? — 

A. It was very large at one time. I could not give you the number of acres. Fp to 
ten years ugo there was a considerable lot. 

Q What do t'Oti think ivould be the cost ot removal oi the cinchona from the 
scattered plantations instead of having a concentrated area of cinchona growth under 
Government? — 4. I cannot think that the cost of getting it from anywhere in southern 
India greater or more exjieusive than biinging it irom Amsterdam in the form of bark. 

4 That is not in the manufactured form?— 4. That i.s only in barks. 

4 . AYe do not try to defend tlie system ot purchase trom foreign countries if the 
industries here develop. Do you think tliat it would be more economical if the areas 
are concentrated? — 4. That would be more economical But you have to face the 
risk of disease. 

4- Could you give some idea as to how private cinchona plantations are distri- 
buted? — 4. There is one right down at Fearmede, through the AYynad and in the 
Anamalais and in the Nilgiris. 

Q. Is that exising or diminishing? — 4. In the Nilgiris the acreage is now very 
small and in the AAA'uad it is defunct. 

4 . Through the Government competition and the impoitation of foreign cinchona? — 

Because the market price went so low. 

Q It was only proper that the market price should be so low seeing that the 
medicine is intended for use by the common people? — 4. It is unfair to sell an article 
below the cost of production. 

4- Government evidently did it as a charitable mea.sure, as a prophylactic against 
disease? — 4. The cost of production has also to be reckoned and we could produce 
much cheaper than Government. 

I/r. C. E. Low. — Q.Have you got much difficulty about titles in Native States? — 

4. We have had a certain amount particularly in Native States. 

Q. Are the Native States much more difficult as regards titles?- — 4. It is more 
difficult to put them right. 

4 . Some of this trouble ivas due to lack of proper survey? — 4. I think entirely. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. In au.swer to Q. 97 to 101 you say that your views on 
the subject of railwa3's ancl waterways have been fully placed before Government. Is 
that in a concrete form? — 4. Yes in a concrete form. 

(). Could you give us a copy of the note? — 4. It is in the form of correspondence, 
not in the shape of one letter. It is specific in regard to the construction required. 

4 . Could 3'ou .seud that correspondence to the Secretary?- — 4. Yes, we could send 
it to 3'ou.* 

4- You saj- that you would emphasise the necessitc- of a harbour on the west coast 
capable of shipping in all months of the j'ear. Have you got any particular port in 
— A. Cochin is a very important 2>lace as regards tea and rubber. 

President. — Q. Is there trouble about the export dutj’? — 4. That has been put 
rioht. I do not think it would affect Cochin. 

Hon’J)le Sit R. 3'. MooJcerjcc. — 4- Nre there anj- Indian members in your Associa- 
tton? — 4. There used to be Indian members. Thej' have dropped out. 

( )_ You recommend that there is no need fi r direct financial assistance to industries 
and von think that indirect assistance might take the form of improved railway com- 
munication, and shipping facilities and so forth. Do 3-011 think that these indirect- 
aids would be sufficient to induce Indian investors to bring in their money and start 
nev/ industries? — 4. I could not speak about Indian investors. I am onlv speaking 
about European investors. 


Not printed. 
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All tliat you say in tliis note are intended only for Europeans I"* — -4. I cannot 
^p•.■aK; about Indian investors. 

> 41v point is wlietlier these indirect aids >vould be a sutiicient inducement for 

Indians to start industries. 4Ve have been told that Indian capital is shy to invest 
m new enterprises ami with Government aid, Indians could be induced to start an 
iiulustiial life!-' — A. Certainly I tliink that it will be a step in the right direction, 
ilieic is a certain number of ludian.s engaged in industry, such as rubber, tea and 
( oftee. I think they would all benefit. 

i>. You say in regard to the Advisory Board, " from our pornt of view it should 
!ia' e reiiresentatives in the Xative States.’’ Bo you think that the Director of Industries 
will have control over the indu.stries in the Aative States i-' — A. I think that it ought 
to be arranged somehow. I do not know bow it can be done. At present the Government 
(it Madias have started a -'cientific department for the United Plarrters' Association and 
that department works in the Xative States. The scientific scheme now before Gov- 
ei'nmeiit contemplates experimental stations in Xative States such as Travanccre 
.Mvsore and Cochin. 

yVith reference to baiikiirg ditticulties have you got any special case where a 
Ij, ink refused to lend money on crops i' — A. There is a complaint to that effect from 
Mvsoie. I am afraid I have not got anything to support that statement. Personally 
I iiave found no difficulty in getting finance on crops. 

Q. In regard to the Agricultural Department do you mean to say that you have^ 
asked for some information from Pusa and did not get it? — A. As a rule if there is anv 
difficulty about getting information we send over the thing to Ceylon and we object to 
sending the thing to a Crown Colony. T think the Imperial Government ought to be 
able to furnish it. 

<>. Did you apply to Pusa? — A. We have had no occasion to apply. We have 
ajrjilied in tlie matter of assistance through the local Kesearch Institute at Coimbatore. 

Q- You thiidv that there shi tild be a general survey of hydro-electric schemes in 
the^e province' Do you think it would be conducive to the development of new Indus- 
ti'ic'? — .1. I think there is very great scope. A general survey of the country would 
be of great use. At present there is any amount of water running to waste and vi u 
v-ant the industry near it before you can make- use of it. 

Mr. A. Chattel-toil. — it. What are the relations between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Planters’ As-sociatioii? Have you a special Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture to look after your work’? — A. Yes. He has only recently been appointed. 

Q. How much dues the Association contribute towards the expense? — A. At present 
we contribute three thousand rupees under the present scheme and we have offered to- 
cii. tribute ten thousand rupees under the proposed scheme. 

Q. 4Yhat is the difference between the proptsed scheme and the prjsent scheme? — 
A. At present there is one man and he gives advice and tours about. He is an agri- 
cultural chemist. We want a mycologist and some experimental station^. 

Q. Has your Association any similar arrangement with the Mysore Agricultural 
Department? — A. I think not. The Mysore Government contribute a certain amount 
towards our scientific cleparfmeut and of course they work in very closely. The 
Directoi of Agriculture and Dr. Coleman are working together. 

(A Do you know the extent to which Indians are investing in the planting indu;-- 
ti!ts in My.sore? tYill two-thirds of the planting area be in the hands of luclians? — 
.1. 1 believe it is very heavy. I could not give you the acreage. 

Q. IVill it be about two-thirds? — A. Yes. 

Q. -Vnd to the same extent in Coorg? — A. Xot to the same extent in Coorg. I 
am not certain. 

Q. Doc-' not the Indian i.>lanter work on very much the same scale a' an ordiuarv 
rvot? — -1. There are some fairly big estates. 

(K .Vre those the estates which have been acquired by certain wealthv firms? A. 

Y.-s. But 1 bear that it is i n a considerably smaller scale than the European. 

Q. Do tea. planters more especially u.'e wafer-power much? — A. Yes. Wafer- 
power i' U'cd wherever }) 0 ''ible. But very often you cannot get a good factory with 
water-pnw er and then preference is given to suction gas engines. 

C Time are in the bill' a very large number of suction gas pumps, oil engines, 
oil . Ai.‘ tlie planters ever in difficulties regarding them? — A. I have never experienced 
anv ditticulty. 

Ml. f. K. Ltnr. — Q. Hu' the question of turning rubber to industrial uses in tbi.' 
couiitiv been ever tackled by any of the member' of your Association in view of its 
giear iuijioiiauce from the jioint of view of this country? — A. We have not taken up 
the luattei. I have heard it discussed. 

n Di'Ciissod with what object? — .1 . 4Vnndering whether it was possible or not. 
Ceylon Kitelv started the same idea. ^ I fancy it was turned down on tbe score of 
climaie. T do not tbiidc it bas been discussed seriously. 
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Q. It has never eonie to anything' in actual practice:' — -1. Xothing. 

Q. You have no papers in your Association that you can show on the subject;' — A. 
We have got nothing. 

Q. You uevei' got to the point in whicli you made e.stimate.s !' — -1. Xo. The liuoiicr 
Association have published jjaniphlets. 

President. — Q. Has the climate been found to he uusuitable!' — A, Messrs. Dunlop 
& Co. tried. I believe they could not vulcanise. 

t). Did they actually work up the thing — J. They woiked it up in a scientific 

(J. Is it the question of moisture or tem|!erature !' — .1. I could not tell you. 

Air. C. E. Loic. — Q, Do you know how much rubber is produced? — A. Abmit a 
lOU lakhs worth is exported. It is getting- up rapiilly. 

Q. Do you think there is enough to get a factory in full working order tor a vaii'. ty 
of things!-' — A. I have got no detaiDd information on the point. I know the quuntiiy 
is increasing- rapidly and ought to feed a factory. 

Q. Have you any sup])lcmentary points to bring forward!'' — A. I '-hould like lo -ay 
a few words in connection with the scientific department but Tlr. Tunes has ahrady 
Aealt on the matter from our point of view 


WiTXEss X'o. 2-33. 

Mh. Yidya Sagati Paxdy'a, Secietuiy, tJic Ind^jan BunI (Lninted), Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

The HonTde Sir William Clark, in the course of his speech in the Imperial Coum il. 
accepting on behalf of the Government the resolution of the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Eahini- 
toola for the appointment of this Indian Industrial Commission “ to consider and icpurt 
on what measures should be adopted for the growth and development of industries in 
India ” observed that “ the building up of industries where the capital, control and 
management should be in the hands of Indians was the special object which we have 
all in view.” So we have to find ways and means which would in effect secuie the 
above object ” of fostering industries m India by Indians and not by exploitation of any 
industries in India by any aliens. Sir William Clark rightly emjdmsi-ed that “ it is oi 
immense importance alike to India herself and to the Empire as a whole that Indian.s 
should take a larger shaie in the industrial development of their country. Such progiess 
means a higher standard of living, greater prosperity and not least, greater scope tor- 
political development.” He wished that Indians should seize the present opportunities. 
What was the use of taking any step, he asked the Council, if it “ merely meant that the 
inanufactuier who now competes with you from a distance, would transfe: his activities 
to India and compete with you within your own boundaries?” I wish to make it clear, 
that in making the above remarks, I have no feeling of hostility to British enterprise in 
India if thev allow a proper control by, and a fair share of the profits to, Indians, to 
which they are entitled, by as.-ociatiug them on an equal footing in the different cf.iiccrns 
in the countrv. I belier^e "that British capital and British skill will l>e materially helptul 
in the economic development ot India and in bringing adequate juofits to the British 
for their co-opeiation. Provided hereafter the Briti.sh a.s.sociate Indian.s in all depart- 
ments of work as fellow partner.s and factories are established and worked in India. I 
rortld welcome British enterprise. Auv other- arraitgenuMif under which Indians carrrroi 


w 


of the (level oimreui and growth fd industries i-an oirlv lie called 


share tire full berrefits of tlie (leveio[)mi u. j.. 

“ exploitation of industries in India ” tor the benefit of certain interests ami tlie laud- 
able object which the Government of India has placed befoi-e it.seli to enconrage indigenoTis 
enterprise, industries and finance will not be attained. 

Q. 1. The fir.st difficulty in raising capital is. generally sjrealdng. the public Imve 
no confidence in the technical and business knowledge and experience of Indians who 
pi-omote enterprises, and so capital does not come in in abundance. 

To enable Indians to inspire jmhlic confidence, it is of paramount im])ortance that 
they should be associated actively with Europeans in industrial, conimercinl and financial 
O H t ^ I" 1' 1 S 0 s 

It should be made quite clear to all concerned that no financial hel], or concession of 
anv .sort vill be given by the Government to any business in India nirlcss half the 
number' of Director-s, on the Board of Control of such establishinent in India, aie Tndu.iis 
and all things being equal. Indians are given preference in all departments ot woikiny. 
Eurthei" in order to secure facilities to Indians for apprenticing thenisplye.s abroad to gain 
knowledo-e and experieme of business, it should be in.sisted on in jilacing orders rd the 
Goverrnnent of India for purchases abroad that the manufacturing concerns sliould civc 
all reasonable facilities to Indians for apprenticeship under proper conditions. Thi- svill 
uartlv lelieve the necessitv of imnoiting exjierts wholesale. T1 is ladter that Indians are 
trained at home and abroad when there are oiqmrtunities ot semiinu a]q'ienticeship 


Freliiuinury 

Keraai'ks. 


Capital. 
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instead uf getting expert from abroad. It is hardly neoe^sarv for me to instance the 
case of Bombay where there has been closet co-operation between British and 
Indian business men with the result that Indians have undertaken great entet prises and 
Indian capital flows to some of these concerns from all parts of the country. Thus all 
British and foieign concerns. es}>ecially those which seek Government helj) of any ^oIi:, 
must be asked to allot a definite proportion of capital to Indian.s to secure an adequate 
Indian element on the Board and management Or some sj'steni of cumulative voting 
may be introduced to secure Indian representation. Thus only can Indians gain their 
share of jtrofits and experience which is now altogether lost. Thus the best men will lie 
drawn to indiistiial pursuits. Indians have a great weakness lor Government-suppoi'ted 
institutions and full advantage should be taken of this fact. What Indians want to be 
assured of in the first instance is that success will be attained. They fear that for want 
of technical and expert mastery of the details of the brrsiriess, it may not prove a success. 
They desire to be assured on these points by an indeperrderrt authority other than the 
promoters, when the names of the promoters do not inspire confidence. 

Secondly, Indians expect qirick and good return for their investment. To remove 
this difficulty, interest may be guaranteed by Government in the case of those industries 
the working ot which will conduce to the benefit of the whole Indian populataion or the 
defence of the cormtry. 

In the third place, there are no financial or banking organisations to mobilise what 
money may be available in the country or to advise the Indian prrldic in the choice 
of their investments. Further, there is no organisation, as in other countries, to facili- 
tate the prrrchase, sale or negotiation of the secirrities. There are no brokers or stock 
exchanges in this Presidency. There are no under-writing hotrses or institutions to 
lend freely on the shares. Thus industrial investment at present means only locking up 
of money. When 90 per cent of the Indian public are uneducated, they cannot under- 
stand the value of industrial development or possibilities or judge the soundness of any 
enterprise. The absence of instinct for combination and co-operation, and mutual dis- 
trust stand in the way. Adverse, unjust and dispiriting criticisms levelled by the 
Arrglo-Indian Press for remciving the r ivals in the field rrrake matters worse. 

Regarding the general education of the masses — primary and secondary education — 
so much has been said elsewhere that it is unnecessary for me to dilate on the subject. 
But I would suggest that to really irnprc's the dignity of hand labour on tire population, 
the inttodrrction of educational handiwork as a compulsory subject in all schools is 
necessary. The school currictrlum requires to be modified. It is exclusively literary. 
Business, financial and eeonorrric subjects may be included in the scliool .^tudy. School 
readers should be prescribed in which the lives and exploits of entrepreneurs, captains of 
industry, financiers and scientists who have contributed to industrial inventions are 
given. More attention should beipaid to teaching the practical uses of economic products, 
etc. Small penny banks may be attached to certain schools as in certain counties in 
England, so that practical thrift may be inculcated. 

Fourthly, the best educated brains of the country have not yet taken to industries, 
but are attracted to Government service. Law, etc. If the}* are given proper training 
facilities for gaining business experience and profitable employment for their activities, 
an intelligent educated class will take to business more and more and confidence in the 
industrial concerns will be strengthened and there will then be no lack of Indian capital. 

So far the Government has not done as much as it should have for the 
economic development of the country by the Indians. 

Q. 'i. So far as I am aware, capital for industrial and other enterprises is generally 
drawn from the savings of Government servants, professional men and rich landlords. 

To get an accurate idea, the Commission may ask the various Registrars of Joint 
Stock Companies in the several Provinces to look up the industrial concerns and tabulate 
the different shareholders under suitable classes by profession, residence, etc., as the 
lists of shareholders which the -Toint Stock Companies are required to submit already 
contain the information. Such a compilation will give more accurate information on 
the point than general impressions of individual witnesses. It will go further to show 
Itow fuuds go from one Province to another to seek investment. 

(). 5. Money grants-in-aid may be given freely for improvement of methods and 
tooF and to encourage inventions, patents and designs in India. 

The question of bounties, and subsidies is verv closely connected with questions of 
jn'oteetien and tariffs and fiscal autonomy which are excluded from the scope of this 
Commi^siotj. In my opinion money grants-iu-aid. bounties, sub.sidic' and guaranteed 
dividends, loans with or without interest, supply of machinery, provision of share 
capital and such other aids as may be required may be given in cases where there is a 
chance of creating an industrial monopoly for India similar to the manufacture of 
oj)ium 01 jute or of primary industries such as Railways. Shipping, etc., when such 
industry may, if necessary, be acquired by Government at any time to be worked on 
behalf of the nation. 
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(government should invariably guarantee purchase of products of local manufacture. 
Preference should always be given to local manufactures over exported articles even at a 
little sacrifice. 

Q. b. There should be inspection and audit in almost all cases of Government help 
except under (7), and there should be strict supervision and official control under (2) and 
(6) and supervision without active interference in the working in cases of (d), (4) and (5). 

Urdinarily Government may reserve powers to nominate additional directors who 
should ordiiu'.iih be chosen out of the shareholders, preferably non-official Indians, who 
hold suffic lent number of qualifying shares. The Government Directors should submit 
reports. 

Enteiprises — industrial or commercial — under Anglo-Indian control and manage- “ 

ment in this Presidency do not find any difiiculty in securing financial help from the 
Presidency Bank, and Exchange Banks. The customer and banker being intimately 
known to each other, perfect mutual confidence is established both in India and in 
England. Une depends on and is supported by the other, as their interests are identical. 

Euither. the retired and working partners irr England are able to exercise considerable 
inflveiree irr several ways, such as, securing financial help both in opening credits from 
outside and gettirrg cajiital subscribed from abroad and arranging iilriual facilities by 
the Excharrge Banks through the London offices. The Exchange Banks get deposits from 
the Secretary of vState tor India out of Indian bularrces. (It seems to me that there is 
no reason wiry they or other banks in London should have deposits ot Indian money at 
cheap rates of interest while the same if diver-ted to India would be of immense benefit to 
her. Indeed I do not see the justice or the necessity for the Government to finance trade 
through the banks anywhere in England.) They turtlier enjoy very liberal discount 
facilities from big London banks. Having large deposits they arc amply supplied with 
resources and working capital proportionate to the increased credit requirements of the 
Anglo-Indian community. The Exchange Banks in this Presidency keep mostly to the 
business of financing exports and imports and practically do very little or hardly any 
local business for Indians. 

I have no desire to repeat how the Bank of Madras also has been a source of help 
to the Exchano’e Banks and the Anglo-Indian community. I would ie(pie't the atten- 
tion of the Commission to the series of letters I wiote recently in reply to the President 
of the l)ank. It is the Anglo-Indian community ])rinci))ally that gets the benefit of this 
bank as its Directors have b.een exclusively the leading Anglo-Indian merchants and 
lawyers. An almost identical body controls and guides the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
and' the Bank of Madras. .\n(l so' the Anglo-Indian community has in fact ample funds 
to undertake various entei prises. 

There are thiee kinds of banking institutions: — 

(1) The Ed’ohange Banks. — I have explained above that they confine themselves 
mostly to export and import business and do very little purely local business for Indians. 

' f2) The Presidency Banks. — The Bank of Madras. To know what help and treat- 
ment it has given to the Indian community of this Presidency, how they have financed 
crops and what systematic scheme and sympathetic desire they have to finance Indian 
trade and industries are already narrated by me in my memorandum (paragraphs 2 1 to 44) 
submitted before the Eoval Commission on Indian Finance and Currency and in my 
recent five letters (referred to above) to the jiress. Thc'^e I ajiiiend and may be taken 
as part of this my evidence. 

3 Leaving the above two kinds of strong banks, there are a few very small joint 
stock banking^institutions under purely Indian control under inexperienced Directors 
and Manao-er's. They are too small to render any aiipreciable helj) to Indian industries 
or local trade. With verv poor resources, they are slavishly modelled fur short commer- 
cial credits and it is not possible for them to'rendei the help which is required for the 
full industrial and commercial development of this large Presidency. 

Q 1(1 The Presidency Banks. — {a) Assuming Government funds will continue to 
be used to finance trade they should be made to take Indians on their Board of Directors 
and on the staff of the superior executive offices both at the head office and branches in 
order that mutual confidence may be established through such Indian Directors between 
the bank and Indian customeis. 

(b) The Presidency Banks Act was passed in 1876 and subsequently small altera- 
tions were made from time to time. The whole Act requires to be recast so that — 

(1) shareholders may have the same rights a^ tliose of the Joint Stock Companies 
and be o-iven an effective control in the policy of the bank : 

(2) shares may be held more largely in India and by Indians ; 

(3) powers to grant loans on ceiiain securities may be revised and widened. 

(c) They may be required to give undivided attention to the internal trade. 

(d) They may be required to open out numerous branches throughout the country. 
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Ej:tstin(j Inihun stock bankiny institutions . — Existing iiihtitutious contr(jIlecl 

:iud luaiiayed nj ltidi.;Ui shoulu Lf tiicuuni'^ed by lending oi keeping Government lands 
will, tiieui unuei piuper saieguaids. Suck eucoiiragement will lead to the improvement 
ot the existing banks and the iouudatioii ot new lustitutiunb --uited To the requirenients 
of the country. 

.\ t u' btihiamj uyt/icu.',. — When biick advanced countries as England, Eiuiice end 
Anieiica with an alieady highly developed machinery of credit, are seriously thinking 
ot iurniulating some scheme or other which will meet their own new requirements, how 
mucii nioie it necesbary that the Indian iuduslriaiist=, commercial magnates and the 
Indian Go vernnicut should exeit themselves to piovide ample banking facilities and 
till lough lagaiii'uiiun i,f credit fur this country^ Uwing to the destruction of wealth 
the War, India will be thrown largely upon her own resources in the future. To be 
■'UCLC"lai in the coming tiuile and indu'iiual .'iruggle and tor other monetary reqiiire- 
meiii.', oi tiie (Jovci ouicnt, Lmiia should he cq:iipped with the best monetary and credit 
sYsteni' and oigaui.-ation, etc. 

The Indian industrial Commissioii is uow engaged in the investigation of the 
pu-sihiiitH--, rl indu-tin-- and in iinding out the .s.jrt of hnancial help that is necessary 
for our industrial deselo[iment in the diderent jiarts of the country. Banking institu- 
tion. aie intended ior the lielp ot industries and any scheme for their financial help can 
lie drawn up only alter the retjuiremeiits are tully known. After these requirements are 
known, it W ill t.e bc-l it the (lovc-rnmeiit, following the suggestion of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian i'inance and Currency, appoint a representative “ Banking Com- 
mission ” io go thoroughly into the matter of banking, i.e., Stale or Central Bank, 
Fres'.iiei.cy liaiii-.b. audi oilier i ani.ing and financial institutions, in the light of the 
I'eipiirenieiits ot tlie Indian indu-tries. agriculture and commerce. They may formulate 
a proper scheme on whi. h hanking legislation may he undertaken as the Government 
have t.een tor -nme time past contemplating such a step. I may be permitted to suggest 
that the Banking Commi'.don afte- studyiiig the local requiiements should go out to 
important countries and study how other nations have provided for similar ends and 
also e.vamine the important banking .-.ystem i f other countries, as the American Monetary 
Commis.'iou of did, and then in the light of experience and knowledge so gained 
they should submit a lejoit on a banking .scheme for Indian local requirements from 
the Indian national point ot view. 

As this Commission is anximis to avoid overlapping of work this visit to foreign 
countries is very necessary as Lord Earingdon’s Committee have already reported and I 
umlci -.laml tlnuo are .s.iiue (it!i(>r s.dieme.s of tudubtiial and mercantile banks in London 
witli if-oiniiai banics for trade and industries and international credit and discount 
iustitutioiis. I tc. It is nece-sary that the Banking Commission should fully benefit by 
oxaminiiig all the 'Vstems in tlndr actual working on the spot. Such an inquiry is 
surely u ce-.'.u v in the irilore-'ts ct Imiia and should he undertaken as early as possible. 

Ill ordi'r io help iudusiries and commerce it is necessary to mobilise the funds avail- 
able in th*' ( iiuutry ,;iid to do -o it will be iicce.'.sary to examine and introduce institutions 
for the ( ncourag. iiieiit of tlulit in the country of the kind that are uow being worked 
succc'st'ully in oilier countries, such as Savings Banks, Penny Banks, Land Banks, etc. 

It will .il'O he necc'-sary tor the Commission suggested by me above to study and go 
fully into the iii'ti tnneiit.s ot t'vidPnee of imleidedue.ss in connection with loans and 
di"! omit, 1 . 1 '.. the -y-teiii ot bills ot txekange .ind aceeptance.s, bor,d-s, smeks, deben- 
tures, etc., wliicli mak" a fundamental dii'lerence between the European and American 
bankin'.;' and to carefully consider their hearing on the question of organising credit in 
thi.s counlry. 

fj' 1-i-JT. nnmliei’ of valna' le suj>cestions have been made by several witnes.ses 
more conijietent to sj e.dr on the mailer than mvself. 

Fill tei'linolog'ii al and scientific education, flovernment should take a hold step. I 
thin!; ihiil even a tew crotes ot ru] ees tor ini jiarting teclim logical and scientific edm ation 
shonl'l not be grudeeil in view ot the vast importance of such institutions in the presmit 
low eMinmnic condition (d' this gnat eonntiv. It .seems to me that Air. Gokhale’s sug- 
gestion i- wortli considering, that thy Government should increase its unproductive debt 
by ahem ](' ('Toil's of riiiieos in sju'eading tcf'linical and scientific education 
and in cstaMisliing hist rate scieriee 1i'' Tories tliroughout the country. T’wenty lihr.aries at 
■'i laklis of^ iu[i('cs each, half a de/.en flr-t grade colleges -witli 'technicar (or unplied 
seieni.i.'i File at ‘,’(1 lakhs of rupees ea( h, a dozeti or two second grade institutions at 5 
lakhs iif rupees each may In- est.ablLhed and elementary sehools of a teehnira] nature 
si-attered all over the countrv. This may entail a reeurring expenditure of sav a crore 

of TUT ees. 

rn-, .'iT-.'id. There should le a B":ird of Industries enrisisting of officials ami non- 
officiols the latter hebig alwavs in the maiority, with the Director of Industries as au 
ex-nffl "io tnemher and also as fFp Sperettirv to the Board 

I'he fiieeli'ins of the Board sfionld I'.e to — 
t'A ' rganise commercial museums, 

(h) establish industrial exhibitions and shows, 
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[C) estublisli iibraiies, 

{d) publish literature and 

[e) examine and recommend parties tor Government aid and expert advice, etc. 

It should b(* an advi.sory body and should have executive powers also with budgetted 
funds, so that it may demonstrate industrial and commercial possibilities ot certain 
industries and carry out the oilier functions indicated above. 

Q. 60. There should he a lliiector ot liidu.stries. 

He should be a non-expert official as he will have experts to assist him and the 
business experience will be supplied by the members of the Advisory Hoard. 

Preferaldv, as regards his other (jualifications he should he au iiidiau of experience. 

Q. 61. The IJirector of Industries acting as the Secretary of the Hoard would be the 
connecting link between the Hoard and the Provincial Government. He will be the 
executive officer to investigate and place the results for discussion by and approval of 
the Board. 


Q. 62. There should be a central Technological and Research Institute with a regular 
stair of experts working under a Diri'ctor. The Director should be able to advise the 
local Provincial Boards on such matters in which his advice may be sought. The various 
Proviu('ial Director.^ ol Industries will keep the Central Diivctor iiiforme i of tiieir local 
activitie.s. 

Q. 77. Members of the Indian Medical Service are given .special study leave and 
allowance to errable them to go to Pugland to >tudy and acijuiic u] -to-date praclica! 
kncwleoge in their profession. Srurrlai' iacrlitie.s may be grven to Goveirrirrent servant.s 
in all uci'.aiunetils not only for going to lOngiaiul !.ut other ee'uniries. Has! and M'cst. 
For a certain number of non-official de.serving Indians (selected every year by the Board 
of Industries) special monetary help should be given and for any Indian who wants to 
go at his own expense Government should arrange all facilities sitch as introductions to 
enable him to study for the special branch he takes up. The British Consuls should 
render them help for admissions and introdnctiorrs iirto recogtri.sed scientific bodies, 
libraries, mu.seums and laboratories and for visitii.g worltshops and iatfoiics and I'end.u 
all reasonable help to attain their object. As much encouragemcuit as is po.ssjhle for 
the Government to give must he given to Indians in all walks id' life 1o enalde them to 
visit foreign countries to study the conditions and methods prevailirrg tilde. 

Q. 78. Praetieally then' is not a single library of terdinical, scieiititic and (ronomic 
works in this Presidency. 

Q. 79. I would stri'iigly urge the estat lishment of first nitr* scii'iil ifir am! (‘cononiic 
libraries througlmut the country. I would suggest say 20 libraries at d to 5 lakhs of 
rupees each in tin- country. 

Q. 80. The estalilislirnont o.f a (■olicge <d (•omnier c ncccssorv iii niy Ifiovincc 

It sliould ke or'raiiised in the first instance (U! tln> same model as the Svilcnli.on 
College of Commerce, Homlsay, to take up (1) comnH'rcial cdu' diio, and jji'adiiallv 1<i be 
extended on the lines of the colleyi-es irr .Artrerica and (iei-rnany 1 i im lude auricnllnrc 
and connected industries and (T) technology. 

Q. 81. A cidlege of commerce ah'iliated to the Criivcisil .•mi worked '.o prota-r 
lines will meet the demand for men trained in the science and jiraclio' ot commerce and 
by affording facilities, firither demands, as well as means of meeting such demands will 1 e 
created . 

It may not guarantee (o turn out full fledged busittross men any more (ban any rllier 
faculties can guarantee full grown lawyers, engittcers, doctors, etc. It can bowever 
attempt to give training and adaptability so tbat a matt wlio bas itndergone training can 
adapt himself to a business life very mitrdt qiticker and with greater' ea'-e tlian air 
ordinary man. He can find Iris way with mindr less confusion on account ol his wider 
knowledge and perspective and the ability of forming sound jndgmenf whirdi he wonld 
acquire in the college. 

Industrial development will certainly gain by the accession to the management, 
sales and audit of a business concern of trained men with lihoial education aiid expcrl 
knowledge, kreadth of ont-look, organising capacity and force of character. 

By drawing sueh men into imlnstrial pursuits more confidi'tice will he restoi-pd in llie 
business success of such enterjirises and .some of the talent will he drafted to rtidustrial 
develojiments which now go away either to Government service or Law, (‘tc., and raus*- 
overcrowding iii tliose jirofessions. 

Qs. 82-88. Some of the iin])".rt;uii .statisfies '-linnld he pnldislied in snnie ot llic 
principal vernaculars of the difiV-rent Provinces. 

Stalistics must he collected and issued as early a- possible. In (ertain instancev 
they are long ilelayed though gener-ally they me now pnhli^hed inmli fpiicker tli.mi 
formerly. 

Government publications mii.st he more liberally supplied to luildic Ixalies. A larger 
and more liberal list of jmMic bodies should he drawn up. All jruhlic institutions which 
ai-e prepared to allow free access to their libraries may be supplied with Government 
statistical jiuhlications free of charge. 
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Goveriiinent may not establish any English or Vernacular Industrial or Trade 
jouruah, but should freely assist private enterprises in starting such English and Verna- 
cular Industrial and Trade journals in the country. They may see that such journals 
do not iiegenerate into advertisements or media for the sale of any manufactures or goods 
of particular communities or countries. They should be of real use to persons actuallv 
engaged in Indian trade, and Indian interests. 

All toreign companies, as dehned in the Indian Com])auies Act, should be required 
to file, besides the companies’ general balance-sheet, a special balance-sheet showing the 
assets and liabilities of the Indian business and also its profit and loss account. 

Those who enter iirto any engagements can easily satisfy themselves as to who are 
the partners. 1 have not found any practical difficulty to justify the introduction of 
registration of partnership. People are generally willing to disclose who are the partners. 
If there is any partnership deed they are willing to produce it for inspection and 
registration. 

However, a system of registration or disclosure of partnership by alien firms trading 
in India may be introduced. 


Ok-vl Eviuknce, 29th Janv-^ey 1917. 

Sir F. H. Steifuit. — Q. You are Secietary of the Indian Bank, Madras f- — A. Y'es. 

Q. How long has tliat bank been in existence f — A. Nearly ten years. 

Q. Have you been Secretary throughout!' — A. A'es. 

Q. What is its capital!' — A. Uur subscribed capital is 20 lakhs. 

fit Paid up!' — A. 10 lakhs. 

Q. Have you got brandies in ililierent parts cl the presidency!' — A. Y’es, two in 
out-stations, Madura and Cocanada, and two in the town. 

O. YVhat dividends have you been paying!'— A. For the first year or year and a 
halt we paid 4 per cent then tor one year 5 per cent, then 5| per cent and then for four 
or five years (j per cent. Last year we paid T-J- per cent. 

Q. Where did you get youi training as a banker? — A. In the beginning, in 1900, 
I joined the late People's Bank as an accountant in Kaiachi. 

Q. To begin with, where did you get your banking education? — A. First I was an 
Auditor for nearly five years in connection with banks. That was the first stage. Then 
1 took up service in banks, and so on. 

(^. Is there any institution in India that gives banking education as such, I mean 
which specialises in banking education? — A. There is no regular training institution 
but some banks do take some apprentice.s to give them an idea of their system of 
working. 

tt. Do you do that at all':' — A. YVe do. 

Q. Y’nui bank is entirely an Indian enterprise? — A. Entirely. Of course we have 
got a few Euiopeau shareholdei.s. 

D. Do you tliiiik it would be a good thing if there were an Institute of Bankers in 
India that could hold examinations and grant certificates? — A. It would be all right 
if lianks further devehqicd in the country. I don’t think they will find sufficient candi- 
dates to sit for those examinations with the small number of banks at present. 

(I. They would hold examinations more oi le.s.s on the same lines that the Institute 
ot Banker.s at home dues? — A. Y’es, but those certificates have not much value so far 
as those candidates who pass examinations are concerned. It does not give them the 
right to auv appointment or preference for appointment. 

Q. It is a good backing for a man if he can say he holds a certificate from such and 
such an institute? — A. Certainly in the case of accountants they pass the London exa- 
mination, but the important offices do not put much value on it. 

Q. Y ou refer to the unwillingness ot Indians to embark on industrial enterprises. 
There are two main rea.sons I suppose, one is jiartly want of confidence due to past 
failure, and the other to the fact that they can employ their capital more remuneratively 
in land or house property, etc. YVould you say that that so!' — A. I don’t think 
that that stands much in the way. I say it is more want of confidence. 

D. Y’ou think that it confidence could be established that Indian capital would be 
torthcoming in greater ouantities than hitherto? — A. Y’es. 

<>. Then you say that it would inspire confidence if there was a good deal of 
Indian control, one-lialf of the directors being Indians? — A. Y’es. 

(>. Do you think that would bring out Indian capital as things go? — A. It would 
tend to bring out capital to a larger extent. 

0. Take the case of a very flourishing company that was put before us. It ha 1 
two Indian directors out of five, yet there is no great deal of Indian capital in fhVt 
cnmpauY-? — A. That was established long ago. 
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Q. You think that today the jjosition is diherent;' — A. (J1 tourse it i? chaugiug. 
Indian capitalists are distinctly more ready to come forward than they were a teu 
j-ears ago. h’urther 1 might tell you, as regards Madras most of the investments are 
practically hxed investments. They do not change hands as they do in Eomhay and 
Calcutta. There is no .stock exchange. T'roni my own experience 1 don't tliiuk, dinin'^ 
our ten years existence, there have keen more than 100 changes in our sliaieholdei s' 
register. 

Q. Then you say that Government when it gives financial help “ may leserv-' 
j)Owers to nominate additional directors who should ordinarily l)e chu'en out of the 
shareholders, pieferahly uou-ofticial Indians, who hold suthcieiit numOei of (jiialityiiig 
shares." You do not make a man a director necessaiilv it he holds the hare nunihei of 
qualifying shares? — .4. Certainly not. 

<>■ Y'ou mean a sufficient numher of shares ])ro 2 )ortiouate to the capital ot the < om- 
pany? — *4. I mean qualifying shares tor director, as prescribed by their articles. 

Q. Then you refer to the exchange banks. Would you agree that the exchange 
banks hardly regard it as their fiuictious to i^fomote industrial enterprise? — ,1. They 
don't jjtofess to do it. They cater for commerce and strictly confine themselves t(j it. 
To some extent they undertake local bitsiness, but that is a very little j)art. 

Q. Then in regard to questions ot l)ankiug generally and banking facilities vou are 
anxious to have a Banking Commission ?— *4. Yes. M\' suggestion is to go into the whole 
system and see what facilities we require, not only the question ot State Bank' but the 
mobilisation of funds tor the country. 

Q. You think that Governnreut might prrt some of its balances into Indian banks? — 
*4. Ye.s. 

Q. Do you think that that might also be a sorrrce ot embarrassment To the banks at 
some time? They have not got very large capital. Government balances fluctuate conti- 
nuously; would you be able to make sure of being able to use that money? — .4. Ye'. 
Look into the balances of the Government of India both in India and in England. They 
have been very large, and they could easily spare part ot the money in India whi( h they 
have been investing mostly in those banks in Ijondon. 

Q. Do you lend money on landed property and bricks and mortar? — .4. Xo, we 
generally avoid that. We sometimes lend on what we call equitable mortgage. Duiing 
the busy season we take that as collateral security. But that is very small. 

Q. Would you .say that Indian banks generally are .sufficiently developed now, i.e., 
are oir a sufficiently stable basis to make it sate to entrust them with Government 
funds? — .4. All of them may not be, but those able to give security should be given. 

Q. It is public money, and it it were lost, the public would have to rephu'e it? — 
-4. Certainly. The money might be given under certain safeguards. 

Q. Do you think that barrking legislation is necessary to preclude the formation 
of mushroom banks? — -4. Legislation won’t '.improve the general conditions of the 
country. Of course if we take steps to organise banking institutions in the country 
and Government help, we might expect some improvement, but mere legislation won't 
help much. 

Q. As regards the Director ot Industries, you think that he should, tor choice, he a 
non-expert official and an Indian? I should like to put before you suggestions that 
were made to us the other day about the qualifications of such a Director. He should 
serve an a})])renticeship in a works in Great Britain, '])eud two or three years in a 
Eniversity and take a degree in engineering or science, obtain ten years 
practical exqierience in an industrial company in India, should have a knowl- 
edge of the language of the jiioviirce, and be a man full of ideas. Do you think that in 
the present state of affairs in this country you could find an Indian who could fill the 
position of Director of Industries? — A. Posse.ssing tho.se cjualifications y 1 don't know 
that I could point out to anybody in this country, not even a Euiojiean. 

Q. Y'ou think that the Director should be assisted by a Board which should be 
advisory and which should also have executive power-'. In who'e hands would you jilace 
the executive powers? In those of the Board? — .1. Ye'. 

Q. Then it would not be advisory, if wortld be executive? — .4. They would be both, 
advise the Government iir certain matters and carrv oirt the things they have laid oirt 
for their owrr work. 

Q. Aour projiosal is that the Director of Industries should really be the moirthpieee 
of the Bioard? — ,4. AYs. 

Q. Not that he should be indeperrdent of them and have them to help and , id vice 
hirrr? — .4. Xo, as an officer, he .shorrld take the initiative and ]dace matter' before the 
Board, but he should abide by the decisions of the Board. 

Q. What should be the relations of the Board towards the laxial Government- 
under whose control? Under the Financial Department of the Local Government?—^ 
A . I have not thought over it. 
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Q. i'ou speak about giving Government servants and non-official Indians facilities 
to go to England for study, and you instance tbe case of the Indian Medical Service. 
There you are dealing with members of a very highly trained and qualified service 
where Government might he certain to get value for their money, but you would not 
assist anv one who wanted to gxi to do so? — .4. I leave that to the Advisory Board to 
decide, in the case of the Medical Service I was told that they are expected to go once 
in every six or seven years. 

i>. M'ith reference to your remarks about registration of partnership, speaking to 
YOU as a oanker, would you not be more ready to lend money to a firm where you are 
(piite sure of the partnership? — A. That we make sure of before we advance money. 

Q. Tiow can you make sure? — A. 'vVe ask the party to produce the partnership deed 
if there is any. 

(2- If they have net got any? — -4. We ask them to give us letters signed by all the 
partners to the effect that they are partners, and that they will bind themselves 
•severallv and jointly. 

G. 'You have liot found any difficulty? — A. Absidutely none. 

Q. The general opinion .seem.s to be that the registration of partnership will be a 
very (rood thing. l)ut that it is uncertain if it is practicable? — A. I don’t think it is 
practicable. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. You saj-, “ Thus all British and foreign concerns, especially 
those which seek Government help of any sort, must be asked to allot a definite propor- 
tion of capital to Indians.” Supposing Indians do not take it up? — A. I have got 
the alternative scheme of cumulative voting. 

G- But supposing Indians don’t take it up, what is to happen to that portion of 
those shares; who are they to be taken by? — A. I don’t think that there is likely to be 
such a contingency. 

Q. I can only speak from experience of one case, where a local company was 
induced to agree to reserve a certain proportion of capital to Indians, and they would 
not take it up, so my one experience leads me to ask that question? — A. They should 
try to persuade Indians if they care to have Government help. 

Q. But .supposing they don’t?’ — A. They must go without the help. 

Q. What is to happen to the money, to the cajiital of the company, how is the 
company to get its capital? — A. Let. them go into liquidation. 

(). Your idea then is that the company should not start : no fresh company .should 
be .started? — A. Until thev are able to secure by some means hedf tlie number of Indians 
eitlier by cumulative voting. 

Q. 1 am not talking about voting, I am talking about capital ‘r — A. Until they are 
able to secure half the (lirectors, no company ought to be allowed to start. 

0. What is to happen to the company? — A. Let them have more capital belonging 
To uou-Indian.--, but they should have half the number of Indian directors even though 
half the capital is not Indian. 

Q. You were speaking about there not being very mrxch dealing in stocks and shares 
in this pre.sidency. Do you think a stock exchange would be a good thing ?~A. It 
would be a facility. 

Q. How often would you have settlements? — A. Me have not got any settlements 
in Madras. It is a matter of mutual agreement in each transaction. 

Q. If TOu had a stock exchange how often would you have settlements? — A. That 
would depiend upon the amount and nature of business. 

Q. Is it not dangerous to have settlements at long intervals? — A. Yes, it should be 
at short intervals. 

(>. M'hat do your deposits amount to? — 4. About 34 or 35 lakhs. 

Q. Do you finance any industries apart from the provision of working capital, do 
you suouly money for the actual erection of works? — A. Our bank is not modelled on 
that line, it is more a commercial bank for short credits. 

Q. Like any other bank in India? — A. Y’’es. Some of the articles would have to be 
modified if we want to go into any other kind of business. 

Q. Have you bad any such application? — A. No, we have had none. Of course 
we have financed a few small concerns hut we cannot call that financing anv particular 
industry. 

Q. I don’t want to ]mrsue your historic dispute with the B'ank of Madras but I 
should like to understand one or two points about it. Who elect the directors of the 
Ibank of Madras? — A. Practically they elect themselves. 

O. But I want to know the actual rule or law on the subject? — A. It is open to the 
■^liare'iolders to do what they like, but they are never juesent there. 

O. H is not co-optation by the exi.sting Board of Directors, not by rule and form 
at aiiv rate it is election by shareholders ?— A. Legally it is that, but in practice it 
amounts to re-electing themselves or their successors. The shareholders don’t come to 
the meeting because they are not in India. 
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&ir F. H. Stewart. — Q. l)o your sJiareliolders come to your meetings i" — d.. Yes, 
in large niimljers. 

Q. And experience in India sliows that when things are going well, shareholders 
do not bother about meetings h — A. Yes, that is why I deplore the apathy and ignorance 
of shareholders. 


Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. There are a good many Indian shareholders here;-' — A. Aot 
many; but as they have to deal with the bank they cannot aliord to displease the bank. 
These shareholders also borrow from the Lank. 

Q. Then apart from the question of the Indian representation on the bank, with 

which I don't think we are concerned as a commission, the Eank of Madras if I 

understand rightly — is precluded from h-nding on industrial .secuiity. Then is vour 
proposal tliat the Piesidency Banks Act .should be amended so as to allow the banks 
to lend on iudu.^trial security r" — A. Yes. 

Q. With of course the nece.ssary modifications in their capital organization, etc. 
to enab'le them to do su!-^ — A. YYs. 

Q. YYu recognize that it would be dangerous to lend on industrial secuiity money 
which is on snort term deposit I' — A. \es, but tiiey can make a corresponding chang-i- 
and receive loii;>- teim denosits. 

Q. We are assuming that the constitution of the iiank is amended to enable them 

to lend on .such kinds of security. How are the 'oauk.s to rai.se the funds which can 

be locked uj.- in tins laud of loan;' — A. I would iirefer separa!(‘ bank^ to be started who 
would undertake that business, but if the Presidency Banks 'want to have commercial c' 
well as industrial unuertakings, they must modity their constitution. 

Q. Supposing you have sej.arate banks. How' would a separate bank started lo 
finance industries raise the funds':' — A. Partly by capital, partly by receiving deposits, 
partly by issuing debentures. 

Q. Supposing you ate going to finance the erecting of factorie.s — A, That would 
depend upon whcA kind of factory ? 

Q. Take an oil mill or sugar factory ;= — A. One of their experts will have to advise 
as to how many years tliey should finance the concern, taking their plant, machinei’v. 
etc. Probably it might go to five or seven yeais the first arrangement. 

Q. Then the bank would either have to entertain, or be aide to obtain the services 
of experts? — A. Of course, in the rase of an industrial institution. In Loid 
rairingdou’s Report tliey have given a fair idea. 

Q. That was more concerned with the financing of commerce than that of industries? 
— A. More industries, manufactures. 

Q. But it was more a question of overseas trade rather than actual indu.stries . 

Yes. 


Q. Take the case of oil mills, would the hank require an cxpeit oil manufacturer. 
01 would an accountant or business luaii used to dealing with oil mills be sufficient? — 
A. Probably they would require two or three people to lo"ok after all Ihe sides. 

Q. I mean lo advise them on first application of that sort? — A. Pro’oablv the 
Director of Industries or Advisory Board would be able to lielp them to a certain extent. 
They will also requiie their own statf to advise them. 

Q. In any case a bank would requiie technical experts!''— A. Y"es. 

Q. Do you think the position would be the same if vou added the same kind of 
industrial business to the existing presidency hanks? — A. Yo, I think they should have 
separate institutions. 

Q. Why.' Because it is diffirult for the same man to run two difi'erent policies;' — 
A. It would receive undivided attention. 

Q. You mean that the management of an industrial hank is a joh for an expert in 
his own line? — A. A"es, it is a special branch of hanking. 

Q. YYu don’t know of such banks in any country outside Germany or -Tapan? — . 4 . 
No, I have not gone into details. 

Q. There is none in India or in England as far as von know;-'— A. In Eimland some 
of the banks do finance particular industries, though thev don’t call tliem.selves indus- 
■trial banks. 

Q. Not the usual industrial security ?— A . They finance industries. 

Q. All banks do that but the point is whether the securitv is simjdv bricks or 
merntar or something collateral ?-A , They lend against debentures or share.; of certain 
industnal concerns. 

Q. W"e came acroxs a case of this sort. Co-operative credit .societies lend monev tc 
people to pay off their debts. A member of this society mortgages his land to the societv 
The society takes loan from the central bank and gives it to the borrower. The socielv 
re-mortgages that land to he central bank, and the central bank nltimatelv to ti e mo 
vmcial bauk. The central bank or provincial bank which gets the numev fr ih. 
public is.sues bond,s to th.e value of the amount which it has given on loan and s^mred 
Itself by mortgage to the public ?-A. I am doubtful if that would appeal to the puWk 
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it would depend upon the nature ot the business; it it is well-known and po])ular, 
the debentures would sell at ouee ; in the other ease the}' would lie on the hands oi the 
bank. 

Hon'hJc Puii/lit M. M. Mithirijja. — Q. You suggest in your written statement that 
ill order to eueuiirage Indians to take to industries ” all British and foreign concerns, 
C'peeially those whitdi seek Government help oi any sort, must be asked to allot a 
definite propoitiim of capital to Indians.” You have said in answer to one of the 
questions that you would go to the length of not allowing the eompanie.s to start 
business until those conditions were fulfilled. Y'ou do not insist Ujioii half the capital 
being Indian but you insist upon half the directorate f — B. YYs. If we can get the 
Cuipital also, 'O much tlie better. 

Q. Have you aiiv apjuehension that it siudi a rule was introduced, Indian capital 
would not be forthcoming f — . 1. In good concerns I expect it will come. 

Mr. ('. E. I.otr. — (1. Y^ou would not mind from what jiart of India it came from, 
so long as it was Indian capitals — -1. Yo. I don’t. 

N/r D. ./. T‘ita . — Do you distinguish between Yative States and British India? — 
.1. I had not that in mind, Imt J was thinking of you Bombay tiiianciers. 

Q. Because I miglit state that a large part of tlie cajiital of some of our recent 
undertakings has come from Xative States. You would not object to that? — rl. Cer- 
tainly not, that is welcome. 

/ln?i'ltlr 1‘inidi* M. M. Muhirii/a. — Q. You thiuk if the iutormation is made jiublic 
recaiding the future possibility oi the development ot industries, Indians would be 
willing to subscribe in a larger measuie than heretofore? — .4. Ye.s, provided they get 
also control in the management. 

Q. 4X14011 do }'ou consider of greater imjiortance: having half the share capital 
or having halt control ovtn- the manacement, or hoth? — .4. It would be a fair thing if 
they go in for half the share capital and get oontrol. 

Q. You say that the desire to be assured by an independent authority other than the 
piomotei's. regarding the possibility of success is what Indians want before under- 
taking any enterprise. Wliat method do you recommend to bring that about? The pub- 
lication ot information by a Bureau or a Department of Industries regarding the propo- 
sed industry? — ,4. If the Director of Industries or a Government department has exa- 
mined the scheme and think they are competent to advise on it and if they issue 
information to the public, that is likely to inspire confidence. 

Q. Y^ou expect tlie Department of Industries to examine the possibility of a new 
enterprise in a ])roviuce and after consulting expert advice to publish the result for 
general information? — -4. Yes, and if they can associate themselves actively in promot- 
ing the industry, that would be .still better. 

Q. In what way? In advancing money or lending machinery? — -4. Yot merely that, 
but also in persuading bank- to take an active part in bringing it about. Any active 
]iart would be helpful. 

Q. Y'our projiosal cnme> to this that the Government should undertake banking legis- 
lation in order to provide variou- kinds of financial facilities for the encouragement 
of trade, doesn’t it? — .4. Yot only trade, also industries. 

Q. I mean industrio' and trade? — ,1. Yes. Even for agricultrrral developnrerrt. 
If you ri'quire aii}' liankiiig iu.stitutions, let that also be taken up. 

Q. The existing banks being merely organised to help commerce, they cannot help 
industries, arrd therefore you must have institutions that will have as their special object 
the helping of industries? — ,4. Yes. 

U. A"ou speak of the desirability of having savings banks, penny batrks, land banks, 
etc. Do you mean that this shoirld be an extension of existing Government institutions, 
or do you contemplate iirstitutious working under an Act but independerrt of Govern- 
ment? — A. I would jrrefer independent in-<titutious being started, but if that is not 
possil)le Government hel]> will in^jure confidence. It is more with a view to mobilise 
funds. The present poor p) 0 ])ulation have no means of keeping their monev in any safe 
place. 

Q. Are they not availing themselves more and more of the Postal Savings Bank? 

d. I don't think it is quite so popular. It could be made more popular if it is properly 
worked. 

Q. Sup]) 0 'iuo’ th('y are better worked and made more popular, would they serve 

a need (u’ would you still recommend the establishment of other savino-.s banks? A. 

Yes, because they would be more free in lending the money. AYifh the money deposited 
in the Government Savings Banks the Government has fo take great care of it and 
cannot invest it freely. 

O. Bnit you would certainly want these banks to be under an Act? A. Yes in 

order to safeguard the deposits. 
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Q. What are these penny banks that you speak of? — ^1. I have seen two penny 
banks in England, one the Yorkshire and another which has failed now, the National 
Penny Bank in London. The Yorkshire Bank receives dexwsit of even a penny and 
has deposits of nearly twenty million pounds from only one district. Any person, boy 
or girl, if he has got*^a penny, can go there and deposit it. They send their stalf to the 
schools on <;ertain days and English boys deposit their pennies out of their pocket 
money by way of saving. They have got about 800 branches in one district. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. The bulk of the deposits are of large value, more of the pound 
business and less of the penny? — A. They begin with the penny. That depends upon 
the district where the particular branch is working-. Say if it is a large street, the 
shopkeepers begin with a large amount. If it is in the slums, it begins with a penny. 

Q. What I have seen of the working of the institution is that they are doing much 
less of the penny business and more of the bigger business? — .4. Because they have 
encouraged thrift. 

Q. What I mean is that the whole of the millions did not come out of the pennies ? — 
A. In the beginning it did. Not the whole of it; the others also deposited money there. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaciya. — Q. Do you think such a bank will be very helpful 
in promoting thrift? — A. Y^es. 

Q. Y"ou suggest land banks also. Do you mean that these also should be Govern- 
ment institutions or institutions helped by Government.’’ — A. Helped by Government. 

Q. Like the Hypothec Bank in .Japan? — A. I don’t know the rules of this bank. 
They would be more mortgage banks. 

Q. Are not existing banks doing business in mortgages ?— A . No, certain banks did, 
but they came to grief, 

Q. But the Allahabad Bank does much business in mortgages? — A, The Bank of 
Upper India came to grief on that account. It depends upon the valuation of the 
property. 

Q. Y^ou think that it is desirable that there should be special Land Mortgage 
Banks .P — A. Y’’es, for agricultural purposes. 

Q. Don’t you expect that private enterprise will create isuch banks, or do you think 
it is a matter in which Government should come to their help by pioneering? — A. Un- 
foiiunately we rely more upon Government help at present, and to make a beginning I 
think there should be Government help. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. I understand from what j'ou say about savings banks that if 
private enterprise did come forward you would prefer that? — A. Yes. In that case I 
would abolish the Government savings bank if it interfered with private enterprise. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malavii/a. — Q. Y'ou have suggested that a banking Com- 
mission should be appointed. Don’t you think that the object could be achieved bv a 
shorter and less prolonged method? — A. If you can do it, all the better. 

Q. Y'ou require all questions connected with banking to be taken up by this Com- 
mission, to deal with ail aspects of the question and submit a report after visiting other 
countries also? — A. That would be very desirable no doubt. 

Q. But that would delay matters very much?— A. Y'es. 

Q. Don’t you think that you gentlemen of the banks should put forward a definite 
scheme for examination by Government through this Commission ‘t — .1 . Yes, if you can 
bring about co-operation among the bankers. 

Q. The Government has invited evidence from the banking cmumunity and we expect 
that you gentlemen will help the public by putting forward definite proposals? — A. Yes, 

■ the bankers might be called upon to do that. If the Commission makes such a request, 
probably they will do it. 

Q. Y'ou have spoken of Lord Farringdou’s report relating to banking. So far as the 
internal development of the industries- of India is concerned do you think there should 
be at least one provincial bank to help industries, or do you think one would be suffi- 
cient for the whole of India? — A. I think it would be better to have banks in different 
provinces when they are big and when they are .small they may be grouped. 

Q. Y'ou have suggested that Government might in some instances guarantee interest 
to encourage enterprise in particular directions. Do you think that, if Government 
guaranteed interest on industrial provincial banks, say, for five or ten years at the rate of 
5 per cent that will attract private capital to the undertaking? — A. Yes, it will insjure 
more confidence. 

Q. Do you think that if such a bank was brought into existence, it would be able to 
finance industries? Of course it would be started with that object in the province, and 
the need for direct help from Government would be minimised? — A. Oh yes, probably 
the Government will have to put part of their money with them. 

Q. The Government may deposit part of their money. Y'ou think the cash balances 
should go to help the bank? — A. Y'es, a part of them. 

Q. But when the Government guarantees interest, is that not substantial help? — 
A. This will be additional help. 
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Q. Some oi the balances ■without interest, as they do in presidency banks? — 4. Yes, 
without interest, or they may charge a little interest. 

Q. At present Government do not charge any interest to the presidency banlis? — 
4. Yot so far as I, know. 

Q. But you are willing that in the case of these industrial banks the Government 
may charge interest when the balances go beyond a certain limit? — 4. A"es. 

(1. ould you make a similar suggestion in the case of presidency banks? — 4. Yes. 

G- You suggest a re-casting of the Presidency Banks Act in order that shareholders 
should have the same rights as those of joint stock companies. In what respect do 
they not possess that right at present? — 4. In the case of a joint-stock concern, any 
'shareholder can go and inspect the shareholders’ register, which is not provided for in the 
Presidency Banks Act. 

G- Is there provision in the Act against it? — 4. There is nothing in the Act by. 
which a shareholder can exercise this right and the Presidency Bank did raise that 
objection. They asked under what section a shareholder asked for such inspection. 

Q. Have vou am- case within vour knowledge in which such a thing has hapoened? 
—4. Yes. - ‘ ' 

Q. That the bank has refused to allow a shareholder to inspect the shareholders’ 
registers of the bank? — 4. On two occasions to my knowledge this happened. 

Q. A bank constituted under the Comprnies Act cannot do so? — 4. No, they have 
to show even to an outsider if he pays a fee. 

-1/r. C. E. Low. — Q. Any company, if it is a bank or not? — 4. Yes. He may even 
go to the Registrar and pay a fee and inspect it for any number of years. 

Hon'hle Pandit M. M. Malavii/a. — Q. How are shareholders of the Presidency 
Bank injured by this right being withheld from them? — .1. They cannot take concerted 
action. They don’t know each other and cannot know. 

Q. But >Q long as they get good dividends would they care to take concerted action 
in any direction? — 4. They care more for the dividends at present than for anything 
else. 

Q. Do you know of any case in which they have desired to take concerted action and 
have been debarred by the denial of this privilege? — .1. Yes, I know of a case that is 
referred to in my letter. The Bouthlern India Chamber of Commerce isaid they 
wanted an Indian on the Board. Some of the members did not want to take open 
action because they had business connections with the bank. There was a letter written 
by a shareholder in June 1914, first he applied for a list of shareholders. He was asked 
under what section he applied. He wanted also some other information in that connection; 
for instance, the Presidency Banks have got the maximum number of nine directors 
under the Act. Our local Presidency Bank have seven directors, so they can fill up 
two other vacancies. He wanted to know whether at any time those seats were filled up 
and whether those two vacancies could be filled up. The bank did not reply but asked 
under what section he wanted the information. 

Q. AVhat year was that? — 4. That is dated 30th June 1914. 

Q. Is that a letter from the bank?- — .4. Yes. 

Q. What happened, what was the result, was he able to get the information even- 
tually? — 4. Xo. Even this year I know of a shareholder who applied similarly for 
information, and he was en tilled to get the list. They first put him similar questions 
and finally sent him a list of the shareholders without any addresses which was practi- 
cally useless. 

Q. AYhen they supplied the list of shareholders they would not object to supply the 
addresses? — 4. They have refused; they said the matter was being considered and that 
he would hear from them. 

Q. That is pending, and so we cannot draw any inference from that. The second 
suggestion you make is that shares might be held more largely in India and bv Indians. 
Are not a good many Indians at present shareholders in the Presidency Banks? — 4. If 
you will turn to my memorandum,'^ I have given an analysis of the shareholders for 
1913. It gives an analysis of shareholders, showing the number of ladies. Then we 
have 325 others who have not got any right to vote. 

Q. But the total number of Indian shareholders is 181 and the European 762? — 
.4. Ties, but we don’t know how many of them are in India. Most of them are supposed 
to be outside. 

Sir F. II. Strwart. — Q. Is it the same with the Bank of Madras shares as with 
other shares here, that there are a very few transactions in them? — 4. We have very 
few transfers. They are practically fixed investments. 

Q. The Bank of Bengal shares are dealt in very freely: it is not so with the Bank of 
Madras shares? — 4. Xo. A\ e wanted to get some shares in order to move in the 
matter. I had to go to Bombay to buy them, i.e., to buy shares of the Bank of Madras. 
It is so manipulated here that we cannot get any shares. 
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Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Those who enjoy certain advantages want to 
retain them? — d.. Yes, but it is equally natural for others to want to share in the 
advantages. 

Q. You say that most of these European shareholders are non-resident in India. 
You have no definite information? — A. But you can take it saielv that thev are mostlv 
out of India. 

Q. How do you suggest an alteration should be made in the Act, so that shares 
should be held more largely by Indians; what restrictions would you propo-e? — .1. 
You mean legislative. 

Q. You suggest that the whole Act requires to be re-cast, so that certain objects 
should be attained. This is one of the objects that you mention. How do you suggest 
this should be brought about? — A. In the first place if the shares are subdivided, they 
will be more largely taken here in India. 

Q. What are the shares at present? — A. Rupees 500, the market value about 
Es 1,300 at present 

3Ir. A. Chatterton. — Q. There are half shares now? — A. But that does not carr}- 
any right to vote or speak. 

Hon, hie Pandit 31. 31. 3Ialavuja. — Q. Would you suggest that preference .should be 
given to Indians as defined by statute in regard to the transference of shares? — A. Yes, 
if possible. I think if they open the Board to Indians there won’t be any necessity for 
legislation. 

Q. Y'ou think if Indians are put on the Board of Directors, all the other reforms 
you have in mind would be brought about? — ^A. The necessity for their being held in 
India and preventing their going out of the country, will vanish. 

Q. What proportion would you suggest? — A. There are seven directors at present. 

Q. But the Act permits of nine being appointed. How many of these .should l)e 
Indians. Atou have to remember that the number of Indian shareholders at present 
only 181 as against 762 Europeans? — A. If you make a beginning at three gradually 
they will get more. 

Q. You think that if three Indian directors were elected, that would lielp matters ? 
■ — A. That will make others work' and see that they get into it. Thev will take more 
interest in it. 

Q. Has no Indian been appointed a director up to this time? — .4. Xo. 

Q. Has any attempt been made? — .4. On one occasion it was proposed but not 
carried. 

Q. When was that? — .4. It was in 1914 or 1915. 

Q. Was it a big shareholder or a small one? — A. The name proposed was probably 
one of the biggest. 

Q. Could you tell us who it was? — A. Diwan Bahadur Govinda> C'hathurbhujadas. 

Q. He was not elected? — A. The majority did not take him. 

Q. Did it go to vote? — .4. It was voted upon and the majority voted against him. 
They were mostly European. 

Q. Was there any other instance in which an Indian was defeated? — A. Xo, thev 
never tried again. 

Q. The third thing you suggest is that the “ powers to grant loans on certain 
securities may be revised and widened.” I suppose you suggest that in order that banks 
should lend money on the security of buildings and plant and machinery and stocks of 
industrial concerns? — A. I don’t say about buildings. If there are debenture.s (ruaran- 
teed by Government, the Presidency Banks may be allowed to lend under those securi- 
ties ; for instance, the District Board railways have been recentlv introduced in the 
Presidency Banks Act. Tip to now they were not there. 

Q. Would you also recommend that they should be allowed to lend on the .security 
of buildings and factories and machinery of factories? — ^A. I don’t think they can do 
that under the present constitution. 

Q. I mean with the altered constitution you suggest? — A. If they have to take 
industrial finance, then they may. I would prefer separate institutions.' 

Q. Y'ou are not in favour of Presidency Banks doing that? — A. Xo. 

Q. ITou say that ” existing institutions controlled and managed by Indians should 
be encouraged by, lending or keeping Government funds with them under proper safe- 
guards.” Don’t Government at present keep any of their funds with Indian banks? 

A. Xot that I know of. 

Q. What safeguards have you got in mind? — A. Say they may be called upon to 
furnish some security. 

Q. What kind? — A. Government securities. 

Q. A'ou think that banks called upon to deposit Government security will do so? 

A. If they are to be given any funds in particular places; for instance,if there is a 
place where the Presidency Bank has not got a branch, and another bank has got a 
branch, thev may call upon the bank to put in security for the balance there. It would 
carry the Government prestige which the Presidency Banks now enjoy. 

34-a 
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Q. You advocate the establishment ot new banking agencies in order to tap Indian 
capital, iio you think if more banking agencies were started, that Indian capitalists 
would make deposits and would support these banking agencies to any large extent? — 
Y. Yes. 

Q. Without any Government support? — d.. Yo, I mean if the Government give 
them support, they will go with that prestige and be able to secure deposits speedily 
and in larger amounts. 

Q. You suggest that in the development of those industries Government should 
promote technological and scientific education, and should increase its unproductive 
debt by about 10 crores in spreading technical and scientific education and in establish- 
ing first rate science libraries throughout the country. Do you think that that would be 
good business from the national point of view? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you expect it will lead to great development of industries, which will repay 
the amount Government will spend? — ^d. Tes, ten-fold. 

Q. You contemplate these proposals you make would involve a recurring expendi- 
ture of a crore of rupees? — d. 1 roughly put it at a crore. 

Q. That would go a great way to spread technical and scientific knowledge in the 
country? — d. I think so. 

Q. And you think that will encourage Indians to invest money in new enterprises? 
— -d. Yes. 

Q. You have sugge.sted tbe establishment of a college of commerce. Is there any 
existing airangement here at juesent for imparting commercial education?- — d. We 
have got one technical institution at Calicut, and tbe Government of Madras have been 
thinking ot having a commercial institution there. 

Q- It is to be in ^Madras, not in Calicut? — d. Yo, the Calicut one would continue 
and they would have another in Madras. 

Q. Do you think that commercial education should be imparted, not only through 
the medium of English but also the vernacular, in order that it should reach the Indian 
workmen community ? — .1. Yes. 

Q. And a large number of men who are engaged in trade or industry at present 
ignorant of the English language? — d. Yes. Our Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce were running a paper giving market quotations and other things. 

Q. In what language? — d. In Tamil. That was a paying business while an 
English edition did not pay itself. 

Q. Is that paper still going on? — d. The English issue has stopped; probably the 
Tamil is going on, I am not quite sure. 

Q. lou have suggested that the Director of Industries should preferably be an 
Indian of experience. Do you think that in view of our present industrial progress, you 
will find manj- men competent to take uj) the post? — d. I think so. 

Q. What is the particular advantage that you have in view by the appointment of 
an Indian? — d. He will view things from the Indian point of view. 

Q. Would he come in greater living touch with Indians engaged in business? — A. 
Yes. Our experience in the co-operative movement has been that we always had Indian 
Eegistrars and the movement has gone on very well ; in fact co-operators have petitioned 
the Government that thej’ should not appoint any European as Eegistrar of Co-operative 
Societies. 

Q. You suggest that " all foreign companies, as defined in the Indian Companies 
Act, should be required to file, besides the company’s balance sheet, a special balance 
sheet showing the assets and liabilities of the Indian business, and also its profit and 
loss account.” What particular advantage have you from such a course being followed? 

■ — d. In order that the public can liave an idea what the profits are, and how they are 
arrived at, and what is the income of those alien concerns in India. 

Q. Is there any such rule in any other country that you know of? — A. There are 
certain countries where they insist upon production of such a balance sheet. 

Q. For instance? — d. I think it is in Austria and some other places; in fact if 
the Eegistrar of Joint Stock Companies now requires, he may call for it, but I don’t 
know if he ever does. 

Q. You also suggest that alien firms should be required to disclose their partners. 
What is your object? Do you want that the Government here should know how 
much business is being done by aliens in this country? — d. It will certainly go to show 
how much of it is outside. At present we don’t know how much is German or English 
or even Indian. 

Q. What is the total number of joint-stock banks, including branches of the Presi- 
dency Bank, that exist in this presidency ? — A . There are a number of institutions. We 
have a large number of “ Yidhies ” here. 

Q. Are they banks registered under the Joint Stock Companies Act? — A. Yes, but 
they are more or less small funds. You cannot call them banks; they are something 
like benefit societies. 
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Q. But what is the number of banks, you have here at present; has the Presidency 
Bank branches in every district? — ^4. No, according to my last letter they had no 
branches in 17 out of 24 districts. 

Q. Among these 17 is there an Indian bank? — ^.:1. In .some places there are, but 
they are very few, not more than one half a dozen. 

Q. You think that the absence of banking facilities in these places is obstructing the 
growth of enterprise? — A. Yes, considerably. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Why don’t you go ahead and establish more branche.s? — 
A. We are trying. 

Q. Bo YOU hnd much difficulty in .staffing branches ; can you get competent men to 
put in charge? — A. Yes. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. How many branches have you got? — .4. Two outside — iladura 
and Cocanada — and two in the town. 

The Honble Fandit M. M. Malariya. — Q. You are in existence only since 1908? — 
,4. We began about the end of 1907. 

Q. So tar as the export and import trade is concerned, that is increasing well 
enough at present ? — ,4. Yes. 

Q. You want these additional banks in order to jrromote indigenous industries? — 
A. And local trade also. 

Q. I see from one of your letters that the Presidency Bank of Madras advanced ai- 
much as 73^ per cent, in 1910 to Indians, and only 87 lakhs to non-Indians. Does that 
not support the Indian enterjirise more largely than European? — .4. As I have explained 
in one of the letters it goes to a certain extent to help Indians connected with that kind 
of business, but it does not mean it supports indigenous enterprise. They are merely 
agents for foreign imports and exports. 

Q. You mean that they are concerned iu that sort ol bu.siness, or are they agents tor 
larger firms? — .4. They are practically a set of Indian merchants who are engaged in 
imports and exports. In some cases they are independent. 

Q. Y’ou cannot say iiow much of tliis has gone towards supjauting otlier industries? 
— A. No, I cannot say anything. 

Q. There is no information on that point available? — A. No. 

Q. Your whole complaint is that the Presidency Bank has no .systematic scheme for 
financing Indian industries, but you recognise that the Presidency Banks Act must 
be modified before that can be done? — A. If there is a will there is a way. 

Q. AYu think that they might do more under the existing- Act? — A. A'es, to some 
extent. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoij Currimbliotj. — Q. Is the capital ot vour bank 10 lakhs? — 

A. YYs. 

Q. And you have got deposits of 35 lakhs? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you are doing only financing business, bill and Imndi bu'ine.s>? — A. The 
ordinary business carried on by any other joint-stock concern. 

Q. What joint-stock concerns? — A. Take for instance your Alliance Bank, or any 
of these banks, or the Presidency Bank. 

Q. AYu think that a lot of money ought to be given to industries; why should not 
your Bank finance the industrie.s? — A. It will be for the .shareholders to .so modify tlie 
constitution, and then for the secretary and the directors to work it out. 

Q. It seems the shareholders and directors think it much .safer to lend in this wav 
than to industries; when they started the bank they thought it was a better thing? — 
A. It was started ten years ago by certain people wlio were interested in thi.s kind ot 
business. They are mostly commercial people in my bank. 

Q. Then you say, “ It should be made cpiite clear to all concerned that no financial 
help or concession of any sort will be given by the Government to any business in India 
unless half the number of directors on the Board ot Control of such establishment iu 
India are Indians, and all things being equal, Indians are given preference in all de- 
partments of working ”. Aou are more keen on the directors than on the shareholders. 
Supposing a concern is started with three erores of capital; IJ crore is offered to Indians, 
and suppose they take 10 lakhs. Still you wish that half the number of directors should 
be Indians? — A. I have said so. 

Q. Do you think if half the number of directors is not in it, it should not be started? 
—A. No. 

Q. You would allow it to start if there were Indians there? — A. I would. I know 
of instances in Spain where two-thirds of the directors of a railway concern are supposed 
to be Spanish, whatever may be the capital. ~ 

Q. You are not in favour of the proposition that unless Indians subscribe half, the 
concern ought not to be started? — A. I won’t go .so far. 

Q. Then you say, “ What Indians want to be assured of in the first instance is that 
success will be attained.” They must have money like Government paper, and must 
have safety. They don’t want to go into concerns where they can lose money? — A. 
Everybody wants to be protected. 
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Q. Tliej must risk something, but you say they don’t want to? — A. The fairest 
arrangement would be to subscribe half. 

Q. You say, “ What Indians want to be assured of in the finst instance is that 
success will be attained. They fear that for want of technical and expert mastery of 
the details of the business, it may not prove a success.” They want to put their money 
where the money can be kept with security, or else they won’t go. They want industries 
to be like Government paper; then only would people put their money in? — *4. If you 
like you can put it that way. There would be others who will be willing to venture, 
provided they were given more control. 

Q. If there was risk or no risk? — J.. They might take the risk if they were secured 
in regard to the control. 

Q. With regard to the Presidency Bank, is the general complaint on sentimental 
grounds; do you want Indian directors, or that Indians should get more facilities? — .4. 
It is not a question of sentiment, but. for Indians to get more facilities. 

Q. Have any Indians been refused help in business? — 4.. Yes, to my knowledge 
they have been declined. 

Q. On what grounds — because it was an Indian concern? — 4. Y'es. 

Q. And therefore they refused on that point only? — 4. AYs. 

Q. Have you any objection to give that instance in confidence? — 4. On a previous 
occasion I gave instances and the people have suffered. I have drawn the attention of 
two officials of the Government to this matter. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Did the bank allege the reason for their refusal? — 4. They 
declined to give any. , 

Q. Why do you say that the refusal was made because the concern was Indian? — 
4. Generally Indians do not get facilities as other concerns get. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malavii/a. — Q. Y'ou say that on a previous occasion you gave 
names to Government officials? — 4. One official in particular. 

Q. And you say some trouble accrued from it? — 4. A'es, the parties suffered. 

Hon'hle Air Fazulhhoy Cttrrimbhoy. — Q. ATou have no objection to say whether it was 
an industrial or commercial business? — 4. It was purely an Indian merchant. Indian 
firms don't get such facilities generally as Europeans. 

Q. But as far as I can read from your jarpers, Indians are more financed than 
Europeans? — 4. The number is large. 

Q- The percentage is more? — 4. The amount should be largely taken into con- 
sideration ; the number of Indian and European firms that are financed ; take it fro rata. 

Q. Has the Presidency Bank lost any money there? — 4. I don’t say they have lost 
anything. 

Q. I think when dealing largely with Indians, when they have got Indian direc- 
tors, it would be more useful to know whether the party is sound? — 4. In the interests of 
the l)auk i scir it i- very necessary. 

Q. I think that forcing one of your direcfors on the Board will not meet matters at 
all, and the proposal would be negatived by the majority? — 4. That is why we don’t 
want to have a quarrel with the bank. 

Q. Gn our side nearly the majority of shareholders are Europeans, but we have got 
Indian directors? — 4. I hope they have not suffered. 

0. Yo, they have benefited? — 4. I believe they will benefit here also. 

Q. In a harmonious way you may be able to get your wish? — 4. We have tried 
that way without success. 

Hon'hle Pandit M . M . Malariija. — Q Even from the point of view that a large part 
of the flank business is done with Indians, you say that the banks should have Indian 
directors;" — 4. A'es. I know a case where it was proposed that Indian directors should 
be appointed, but it was not carried out. 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulbhoj Currimbhoy. — Q- In regard to industries, you sav ” Where 
there is a will, there is a way.” In what way should the Presidency Bank advance 
money to industries ? They are not able to advance at present on materials or buildino-s 
or anything like that. Do you want them to do that? — 4. Yo, I want separate banks 
for that. And those banks may be financed by the Presidency Bank; thev mav render 
them help. 

Q. A'ou <ay, ” Powers to grant loans on certain securities may be revised and 
widened.” Don’t you -think under the Presidency Banks Act thev don’t give money 
unless they get two signatures one of which may be very good, and' the other not parti- 
cularly so? — 4. As I pointed out, that descends into something like a “gentleman and 
his groom.” 

Q. Don’t you think that if they got one safe party the Act should be amended, and' 
the name of the one party should be sufficient? — 4. Probably they find it necessary to^ 
go through this farce. 

Q. A'ou want to continue this farce? — .4. It ought to be worked in the spirit. 
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Q. Suppose a man is woi-th a crore of rupees, and lie wanted fifty thousand rupees; 
is it not absurd to get another man’s signature? It is the bank’s business to know if the 
party is sound, instead of having two signatures? — *4. Yes. 

Q. As you have said, an industrial bank should be started with a Government gua- 
rantee and that money should be given on plant and other things by this bank? — A. I 
don’t think I have said anything like this. 

Q. You isaid in reply to the Honourable Pandit that you are agreeable to have 
industrial banks? — .4. Yes, industrial banks will have to shell out money like that. 

Q. Suppose in Bengal you have a bank with a crore of rupees capital ; and with 
Government guarantee, and they have not got any industrial concern'; don’t you think 
that in the meantime they can keep on doing ordinary banking business until the 
industrial concerns are started? — A. It may be started with a smaller capital, and fur- 
ther capital might be introduced gradually. I don’t think the Presidency Banks will 
tolerate rivals. 

(>. Is the bank rate here higher than in Bombay or Bengal? — A. The rate could be 
reduced. It is not specially kept up lor that bank’s benefit. It helps all the banks. I 
won’t blame the Presidency Bank for that. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Is your bank included? — A. I do include it. When we 
regulate the rate according to the bank rate, and the bank rate is up, we all profit by it, 
but there is a large business which is done below bank rate. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulhhoy Currimhhay. — Q. You think if a college of commerce is 
■established, and the boys pass through it, they will he employed. Is there a lot of 
scope for them here? — A. Thej’ will get employed. Though some institutions don’t 
attach much value to that kind of education. 

Q. Do you think if the money is given freely, more industries will be started ; what 
industries could be started in this presidency? — A. I don’t know how much the different 
industries would require. 

Q. Do you think there are any new industries that could be started? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any in your mind which are stopped because there are no means of 
financing them? — A. I cannot point out any jiarticular industries, but that is the 
general condition. 

Q. Y'ou say “ Government should invariably guarantee pui chase of pioducts of local 
manufacture. Preference should always be given to local manufactures over exported 
articles even at a little sacrifice.” I suppose sacrifice in money and not in quality? — 
A. If the Government department, can manage, I don’t see why they should not. Con- 
sistent with the efficiency; they need not have highly finished articles. 

Q. Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Y"ou mean they should pay a little more? — A. Yes. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulhhoy C’u) rinihhoy. — Q. Or that they should take a little inferior 
article if suitable? — A. Y’es. 

Q. Are vou getting deposits very freely? — A. Not very freely. We are getting 
them slowly. 

Q. Because there is Government money in the Presidency Banks the peojrle think 
them more secure? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you want that Government should clejx);sit money in the other banks ? Must 
they also come under the Presidency Banks Act? — A. Xot under the Bank Act. 

Q. Why should they have preference over the Presidency Banks? The Presidency 
Banks have a lot of things which they have had to sacrifice. Before they were brought 
under legislation they had their own notes and other facilities which are now gone. 
There are a lot of disabilities on account of the Presidency Bank' Act, but there is 
security as regards funds. If you want the Government money to go to other banks, 
don’t you think they should also come under the Presidency Banks Act? — A. Suitable 
.safeguards should be provided. 

Q. The same safeguards? — A. I am for giving further facilitic' to Presidency 
Banks, but both should be brought under the same conditions. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. I did not quite catch all the questions which Sir Francis asked 
you in the first instance, and did not quite gather your replies. It was with refeience 
to what facilities there are in this country for training in the business of banking. Aou 
said they were none? — A. Practically none. 

Q. My information is that banking is a special honours subject in the curriculum of 
the Fniversitv of Bombay for the Bachelor of Commerce degree. TTou don’t think that is 
a suitable manner of instruction in banking? — A. I don’t know the exact curriculum in 
Bombay in regard to teaching in banking. I was thinking more of our Presidency. 

Q. I believe that during the vacation banking students of the Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics in Bombay are encouraged to go into banks and apprentice 
themselves in some way? — A. I don’t think banks here take apprentices in that way. 

Q. Deferring again to another point, I would like to elaborate it further. Every- 
where we have heard this story about Presidency Banks not advancing money to Indian 
•concerns. I would like you to let us know frankly why? Is it out of the desire to keep back 
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Indian aspirations? — A. I don’t mean tliat. I mean they are not quite in touch with the 
Indian public, and as such, don’t know what are their requirements. Probably they 
have not got proper means. 

Q. That is quite a different thing. Eveiy^where we have heard that this is a grievance, 
and they make out that it is because they are not fairly treated ; but don’t you think it 
is possible that it is a want of knowledge of the position of the parties applying? — A. It 
is partly due to that; but even after the thing is brought to their notice they don’t iseem 
to move in the right direction. 

Q. And the remedy you suggest is that there should be Indian directors who would 
infoim other directors as to the position ? — A . Certainly, as I have noted in my note here 
in the case of the European concerns, the directors of the Presidency Bank and the 
Exchange Banks know the concerns very intimately, that is why there is more confidence 
and the thing goes on more smoothly. 

Q. A"ou don’t attribute any motive underlying it? — .1. It is because they don’t 
leinedy the thing after being informed, that one is led to think that it is from rivalry. 

Q. It is an unfair suggestion to make? — A. We have been trying for years to get 
Indians on the Board, but they have not taken them. 

Q. Going- back to another question, in your replies to several of the questions asked 
you as to whether if there were not a sufficienti number of Indian directors on any 
concern, you would not like to see that industry flourish. I want to put it to you that 
there are three different ways of working. First of all, say the needs of India in any 
particular direction are met by an industry that is outside India altogether. You would 
naturally like that that particular article, which is manufactured abroad and introduced 
in the country, should be manufactured here. The other thing is that it is manufactured 
entirely in India by Indian capital. Yaturally we would all desire to see that. But is 
there not a mean between the two? Supposing we can get Indian capital and Indian 
enterprise to take up the manufacture of any article in the country itself, would it not 
be of some advantage if foreign capital came in to a very great extent, manufactured 
that article in India, found employment for Indian labour, and in a way pioneered the 
work which could later on be taken up by Indians? We are not quite ripe to take up 
things straight off: and perhaps the experience gained in this way might lead later- 
on to our carrying out these industries in this country itself, so if you are desirous 
that Government sliould pioneer industries, why not take foreign capital? — A. Yes, take 
part of it in foreign capital. 

Q. When I say foreign capital ” I exclude any but British capital. You say that 
even if it is three-fourths or foatr-fifths English capital, if there are not enough Indian 
directors you would not like that industry supported. Is it not an advantage to have 
them financed even by foreign capital? — A. That wc>uld only mean exploitation of that 
industry. If it is necessary in the interests of the country, as an exceptional case, it 
might be allowed. 

Q. Why as an exceptional case, if it is in the interests of the country? — A. Then we 
would not have a beginning in the right direction. There are instances where things 
were allowed and were not set right. Take the cotton industry, it is suff’ering under the 
excise duty. If you introduce it in that half-hearted way, you are not likely to get 
that experience and finally that control. 

Q. If we are not in a position to work it ourselves, and if our people are not ready 
to find the money, and if English capital is very much larger in proportion, how can 
you expect them to give an equal voice in the management? — A. They must give us 
lialf the directorate. If they want to set us up on our legs, they should lake us in order 
^o give us experience. 

Q. There is a sentence in your written evidence. “ It is hardly necessary for me to 
instance the case of Bombay, where there has been closer co-operation between British 
•and Indian businessmen, with the result that Indians have undertaken great enterprises 
and Indian capital flows to some of these concerns from all parts of the country.” 
Wliati do you mean by “ clo'er co-operation ”? — A. That is as partner or fellow-director 
on a concern. 

Q. That is Indian concerns should take Englishmen as partners? — A. Indian con- 
cerns have taken English partners. 

Q. Why is it that these things are achieved in Bombay and not elsewhere ; can vou 
assign a rei\son? — A. The Bombay people were fir-t to be iii touch with the British and 
they were able to persuade them to take it up earlier. 

HoJihle Sir R. N. Mooherjee. — Q. Can you mention any names of Eno-lish firms 
who take Indians as partners? — A. There are concerns such as Messrs. Marsland and 
Price. I think on Tata’s concerns too you have got European directors. 

[.Sir D. J . Tata. — Yo, not one.] 

"What I mean to say is this. Don t you think it is something inherent in the - 
people themselves, and that an attempt to force a thing without there being a founda- 
tion for it in the people themselves would be futile?— A. That is the wav to create the- 
foundation. 
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Q. And that instead of asking that Government and others should try and foster 
industries and lielp tliem, i> it not better to try and create a desire on the part of the 
people themselves to do these things? — A. Certainly. 

Q. And that more of the eliort of those who love the country should be devoted to 
soiue sort of missiomirv work in making people seek to devote their lives to industries? — 

A . (Jertainly. 

Q. It seems to me there is too much asking for outside help without the desire to 
help ourselves. That is the jjoint? — A. AVe ought to help ourselves, ’^here I agree with 
you. 

Q. Take the sentence of yours. '■ They fear that for want of technical and expert 
mastery of the details of the business, it may not prove a success.” In all such 
remarks there is always the cry, “ Why doe.sn’t somebody help us?” ‘‘ Why doesn’t 
somebody make things ready for us? ” Don’t you think tliat some attempt should he 
made to teach people themselves at the beginning? — A. Yes, hut they require some 
technical help and advice in certain directions. 

Q. In your note you say “ There are no brokers or stock exchanges in this presi- 
dency.” Do you know that underwriting is not a veiy great advantage, that in Europe 
in a good many concerns underwriteis take away all the cream and leave nothing for 
the shareholders?—^. Y^ou have to provide against that evil. 

Q. In Europe whenever they talk about underwriting, it means the underwriters 
get all the cream and the people who take the shares suffer? — A. You have to provide 
safeguards against that. 

Q. A little lower you say, ‘‘ If they are given proper training facilities for gaining 
business experience and profitable employment for their activities, an intelligent educated 
class will take to business more and more and confidence in the industrial concerns will 
be strengthened, and there will then be no lack of Indian capital.” Who is to provide 
employment? — A. I mean these concerns. 

Q. But then they are to find employment after tliey had gained ex])erience? — A. 
They will have to be taken and given particular experience, and facilities for this are 
required. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. With reference to the last paragraph on the first 
page of your note “ Interest may be guaianteed by Government in the case of those 
industries the working of which will conduce to the benefit of the whole Indian popula- 
tion or the defence of the country,” have you any idea what rate of interest will attract 
capital? — A- Probablj’ till now 5 per cent or G per cent ; alter the war things might 
change slightly. 

Q. What is your idea, for an unlimited period or for a number of years? — A. Eor a 
limited period. 

Q. And if the concern doe.s not pay, the Government must go on paying interest at 
5 per cent? — A. They will have to examine and see how long it can be worked without 
profit and they will know what risk is involved in guaranteeing that interest for that 
period . 

Q. Do you think it is possible for any individiuil man to say at the beginning of an 
industry that this industry will pay after so many years, or would not pay? — A. It may 
not be possible with that definiteness, but they will get some idea. 

Q. Do you think that Government will then come forward to take the risk? — A. 
They have done in the case of railways. 

Q. In case the Government does take that risk, will they be lecompensed afterwards? 
—A. You may provide that if necessary. 

Q. About this Presidency Banks Act, is this the first proposal of yours? — .1. We 
have approached the Government and sent memorials. When Sir William Meyer and Sir 
William Clark were here we had interviews with them. The Chamber is going again to 
address Government in the matter. 

Q. How by altering the Act can you make the shares held by Indians? — .1. With 
Indian directors that may not he necessary at all. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Y'ou say that it is difticult to attract Indian capital because 
Indians distrust each other in commercial matters? — A. It is partly due to distrust also. 

Q. Why do they distrust each ofher? I think you -ay because they have not 
sufiicient technical and business knowledge? — A. YYs. 

Q. You propose to get over that difficulty by iiisi-ting that in e\eiy industrial 
company one-half the Board shall be Indians and one-half English. What is the object 
of having half the Board Indian; is it in order that they may be instructed in inis'ness 
matters by the English? — A. Y"es. 

Q. You think a Board of Directors is a proper school? — A. It is not a school; if vou 
prefer to call it a school I have no objection. 

Q. Yffiu think that a Board of Directors, which ia responsible for the management 
of an industry, is a proper place for instruction? — .1. It is a proper place for giving 
them experience. 

Q. Call it a school? — A. I won't call it a school. 
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Q. AV'ell, we call it “ a place for gaining experience.” You tfiiuk it necessary to 
attract British capital? — -4. Yes. 

Q. You don’t think it pos^ibie that it should lie entirely Indian? — J.. Yo. 

Q. You think that British capital will be attracted to industries in which the 
Board of Directors is “a place for gaining experience-”? — -4. Gradually after they get 
experience more capital will he attracted. 

Q. Do you think British capital will be attracted at all?— -4. Yot immediately. 

Q. How is the capital to be found in the first instance? — .4. 44 e will have to find it 
in the country. 

Q. But you start vour proposition by saying that it would not be found? — G. If 
the capital will not conie, we will have to^suifer to that extent. The industry will have 
to be jiostjxmed for the time being. 

Q. 44’ould that not afiect the country? — -4. I don't think so. Certain industries 
can wait. 

Q. Do vou think vou would get Englishmen to serve on a Board of Directors where 
half of them are there to gain experience? — .4. There will be dilficulty. 

Q. Don’t you think that your whole scheme breaks down? — H. I don't think so. I 
have been relating the instance in Spain where two-thirds of the directors are Spanish 
and work with British capital in the ca'^e of railways. It is the Spanish Company law. 

Q. I gather from you that you think that if your plans do not succeed, it will be 
better to postpone the development of some industries? — .4. 4.es. 

Q. You think that although Englishmen like Indians may expect good returns, their 
wishes ought not to be respected? — H. They ought to be respected. 

Then ^you would give Government, assistance to English-promoted enterprises in 
order that they mav get good and quick returns? — .4. Provided they take Indians on the 
Board. You came tack to school. 

Hon'hle Pandit .1/. M. Malaviyu. — Q. 44'hen you say that Indians should have 
opportunities of getting experience of business on the Board, do you contemplate that 
Indians who will be on the directoiate will be devoid of all knowledge and experience 
or do }'ou mean that they will be men of business who will gain further experience 
of the business with which they will be connected? — A. Yes. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Could you mention, if you are asked, the names of any 
business men in Madras who would be regarded by the Indian community as strengthen- 
ing the business capacity on the Board of the Bank of Madras? — .4. Yes, a number of 
them. 

Q. 44'ho would be regarded i»s strengthening that Board from tlie business point of 
view? — A. Yes. 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulbhoy Cui rt/nhhoy. — Q. They have no lawyers or solicitors on the 
directorate? — H. Two solicitors on the lloard of the Bank of Madras. 

Hon'hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. 44^haj you contemplate is tliat such Indians 
should be taken on the Board of Directors who are men of business experience and 
reputation, though they may not have particular acquaintance with particular indus- 
tries with which they are going to deal ? — .4 . Yes. 

Q. YYu think that their presence on the Board will be of some help to the managers 
of the industries, to the Board of Industries in supplying this information regarding the 
obtaining of materials, the marketing of products in India, and dealing with Indian 
firms? — il. Yes. 

Q. So that the English directors would derive some instruction from the Indian 
directors, yyliile the Indian directors will derive some knowledge from the English 
directors? — .4. They will supply local knowledge of material, labour and market, and 
the English directors will supply more technical knowledge of the industries with which 
they are financed. 

Q. So that it will be a school foi both? — H. 44^ell, if if is to be called a school. 

Q. Don’t fight shy of the word ” school the whole world is a school; we. Mem- 
bers of the Commis.siou, are at school Yhur whole point is that, as you have quoted the 
remarks of Sir 44^illiam Clark, if the desire is to build up industries, the capital, control 
and management should be in the hands of Indians. You want all new enterprises to be 
assisted and .so' modelled — so far as Government can do so — that Indian capital and Indian 
talent will be employed in developing the industries of India? — .1. That is my main 
object. 

Q. European trade and industry has not suffered from want of support from Govern- 
ment nor do they stand in need of such support from Government. It was in resnonso 
to Indian trade that this Commission was appointed, so that your whole argument is that 
whatever aid is needed by Indians, should be secured by obtaining the co-operation of 
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Indians with Englishmen, so far as the Government caii‘r — G. Yes, and to quote Sir 
William Clark again, he asked the Council if “ it merely meant that the manufacturer 
who now competes with vou from a distance would transfer his activities to India and 
compete with you within your own boundaries.’ Ilis object was to keep that out. 

Q. You want to provide against that ^ you waut to provide against foreign people 
coming and taking away business enterprises:' — ^1. If they give us experience, I don’t 
mind. 

0. You want to trade with them ou the terms that are tavoiiiahle to India? -A. 

Yes. 


WiTVESb Yo. 234. 

SiH W. Bt Huxteh, Secretary and Treasmer, Bank of Maduih. 

W RITTEX E VIDEX CE . 

I have the honour to submit a statement of the evidence I am prepared to give 
before the Commission. It is observed that the Government of Madras nominated me 
as a witness having special knowledge of financing of industries and I propose to confine 
my remarks almost entirely to finance and especially to the financing of industries in 
this Presidency. 

It is a popular cry, if not belief, that industries are strangled in India for want of 
reasonable financial facilities. I can, without hesitation, say that in this Presidency the 
complaint is without solid foundation. It is true that large tracts of country still lack 
baukino facilities but in all the more important centres of this Presidency a branch 
bank is° to be found (vide Appendix I) and I can say that no reasonable business propo- 
sition for financing an industry put before the Presidency Bank is turned down. I must 
make it quite clear thaf^by financing an industry, I do not mean the finding of the initial 
capital required for the bricks, mortar and machinery, but the working capital required 
to finance the stocks. The business a Presidency Bank may undertake is strictly 
confined within certain limits laid down in the Banks Act, and the underwriting of 
industrial capital and investing in, or lending on the security of, shares in industrial 
concerns do not, rightly or wronglj’, come within those limits. 

Madras is of course mainly agricultural, but of recent years industrial development 
has been marked, and whereas twenty years ago the industrial concerns we were financing 
were few and far between, we have now in our books among others : — 

Amount b^rrowen fiom bink 
in busy senbon 

RS. 

9 Cotton spinning and (or) weaving mills, d 

;j lute mills. I 96,64,0UU 

3 Sugar factories. | 

3 Large coir mat and matting mills. J 

101 Eire mills. 

25 Cotton ginning mills and pre-,>e>. 

19 Oil mills. 

2 Small coir matting mills. 

1 Tannery. 

y 98,42,000 


j 

In the busy season we have out in advances to those concerns at one time anything 
between Es. 175 and Es. 200 lakhs. Of this Es. 110 lakh- are to Indian concerns and 
Es. 80 lakhs to European. 

As an indication of how the industrial movement is gaining ground in this Presi- 
dencv, and how the bank fosters the movement, I enclose a note (Appendix II) written 
by Ml. AY. E. T. Mackav. the Bank’s Inspector of branches on the rice mill industrj’ 
in the delta districts of Eistna and Godavari. 


s. 

3 Saw mills. 

5 Tile works. 

3 Coffee works. 

1 Salt factory. 

2 Tobacco factories. 
2 Distilleries. 

1 Manure works. 

1 Electrical works. 

1 Motor transport. 
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It is pi'obably true that small cottage industries especially in places far leiuuved 
from the operation of a branch bank are hampered by want oi finance or ground down 
by the usurious rates oi the village money-lender, and lor this the remedy would appear 
to be the development of industrial co-operation. 

The raising of capital for large industrial enterprise is quite anothei matti.r and 
speaking for this Presidency alone, I can say a very difficult one. A well-managed going 
concern that has been paying steady dividend&j' might probably rai^e the necessary capital 
tor extension without much ditficulty fiom among its own .shaienoklers atid inauagiug 
agents, but a necv enterprise on a large scale would have little chance of filling up its 
lists by general subscriptions from an investing public, and unless tbe promoters and 
tlieir iriemls were in a position and willing to take tbe risk of puitiiig iip^ tieaily tlie 
whole capital, tbe proposal would almost certainly fall through. In my opinion Govern- 
ment assistance in .some form or other, together with tbe establisiiinent fd' Governinent 
pioneer and demonstration factories, is very desirable. 

In question 5 opinions are asked on various methods of Gcvermueut aid and in 
question b on the form of Government control, if any, which should be applied. 

I am strongly of opinion that it is better not to put any restriction on tbe manner in 
which Government assistance may he given — a grant-in-aid may be the most suitable_foim 
for one industry, whereas a subsidy or bounty may be more useful for another, or’ even 
a combination of three or more foims of assistance may be desirable. Each case should 
be dealt with according to its merits and requirements, tbe wishes of the promoters 
being duly considered. Anything in tbe nature of “ these are tbe rules you may take 
it or leave ” should be avoided. 

With regard to control also no hard and fast rule can be laid down; each case must 
be dealt with according to circumstances. In my opinion, however, it is essential that 
Government should have the right of full control of any concern or industry which 
receives Government a.ssistanoe, though it does not necessarily follow the right will 
be exercised even in part. j 

In mv opinion it is veiy desirable that in this Presidency Government should 
pioneer industries and establish demonstration factories, but if I may .say so without in 
any way detracting fiom what has already been done here in this respect, I think the 
time lias come when all energies and funds available should he turned on to really big 
things allowing in the meantime small things to he promoted by private enterprise. One 
factory does not make an industry. There are possibilities and they should be tackled 
boldlv. We have the raw material in cotton the quality of which with the assistance 
of the Agiicultural Department is improving, and could he very much improved, and the 
market icr the finished article in fine cloths is at our door. We liave groundnuts and 
products of the coconut tree, and important industries from the.se might reasonably he 
expected, if taken up with determination, and above all there should be no limit of any 
kind whatever to the aid which may be given to enterprises because it competes with 
an established external trade. 

The stage at which a pioneer factory should be closed or handed over to private 
capitalists or companies cannot he governed by any general rule. The failures may be 
handed over when eveiy hope of success has been given up if any one is foolish enough 
to buy them, but not su the successes or promising ventures. They may at any stage 
be turned into companies, and handed over to business houses to manage and develop, 
but the share capital or the major portion of it should he letained together with the 
power of full control. The chief aim to be kept in view is, of course, the development 
of the industry and not the making of profits, at the same time it is only reasonable 
that when it can he done without detriment to the chief aim the profits should he made 
so far as possible to counterbalance the losses. On the other hand, if a pioneer factory 
as scon as success is more or less assured, is handed over to a private company not only 
are profits lost, hut there will he a risk of the establishment of a kind of monopoly, 
whereas if Government keep full control of the parent concern, they will be able to 
encourage development not only liy giving financial aid, but by supplying trained workers 
and ivai.agn's with all the exj.erience cf the initial difficulties behind them. It is by 
building upen siu-h foiindafion, I see the pos.sibility of creating* a big financial cor[)oratioii 
for financing the capital leqiiirements for promoting new industries and developing exist- 
ing onrs. The creation of a big financial bank with large capital to finance new industries 
is in mv opinion beginning at the wrong end and is fraught with every possible danger 
and pitfall. In addition to this the creation of such an institution together with apex 
I'.anks till' co-npeivitive cr-.'dit societies must in my opinion be held in abeyance until such 
li’ut* a-, tl'C formation or not of a State or central bank is definitely settled. 

Tbe formation of a State Bank would relieve one of the principal obstructions to 
development, viz., the inelasticity of the currency and with the removal of that, apex 
hanks and indn.strial hanks could he more easily developed, probably in the earlier 
stages as departments of the central bank. 
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Branch. 

Sub- Bi, inch. 

f Jutstations. 

Dr^trLi. 

Alleppey 

• * 


TVavaiicore State 

Bangalore . . 


, , 

Bangalore. 

Biinihpatam 

Vi;-!iaiiagram 

Vizagapatam . . 

Vizagapatam. 

1) 

'5 

Calicut 


, , 

Alalabar. 

'Co.'auada 

tiajahmundry 
Narasapnr . , 

. 

. 

. . 

Samalkota 

El lore 

tiondiigollu 

Kaikarum 

Palcole 

Maruteru . . 

(jodtivari. 

n 

Kistna 

Godavari. 

Kistna 

JJ 

) J 

Cochin 



South Malabar. 

Coimbatore 

Erode 

• 

Pollaohi 

Tirupnr 

Nedupalayam . . 

Coini batore. 

>5 

») 

>> 

J) 

Guntur . . 

Bezwuda 

i ; ; 

1 

• . 

Tenali 

Eepalli 

Nellore 

Guntur. 

Kistua. 

Guntur. 

J) 

Nellore. 

Madura 


• • 

M adura. 

Mangalore . . 


« • 

Canara. 

Masnlipatam 

I * * 

. Gudivada 

i Kistna. 

1 J ) 

Negapatam 

1 • * 

1 

1 * * 

i Tanjore 

Ootaeamuud 


1 

1 Nlgiris. 

Salem 



' Salem. 

Tellioherry . . . . 



! Malabar 

Trichinopolv 

t 

1 

i * 

' Tanjore 

Trichiuopoly. 

1 Tanjore. 

Trivandrum 

! 

Nagercoil 

■ Travancore State 

! y ) 

Tuticoriu 

1 • 

1 

1 Tinnevelly. 


APPENDIX II. 

Note an rice mills in the (jrunfui district. 

The development of the lice mill industry in the Guntur district is due to — 

(1) the enterprise of the people and their mutual trust in each othet uJin h 
brought into exi.stence capital raised by co-operatioji, and 

(2) the financial facilities offered by the Bank of Madras. 

The usual method of raising capital to start a rice mill is as follows : — 

A number of men, say 12, join together in the venture and assuming that the 
mill is estimated to cost Es. 60,000, they decide to take up between them 60 shares of 
Es. 1,000. Each man may take up five shares or it may be that some take up more and 
others less. From among themselves they appoint two managers who take up laiger 
holdings than the others a.s a rule but not alway.s for in some cases the mauager.> are 
quite small holders but during their term of management they are required to increaLse 
their interest in the niills by special deposit, usually Es. 5,000 which is used as additional 
capital and carries interest. 

2. To provide for working capital a further call is made of sav Es. 200 or Es. 400 
per share. The working capital in itself is not .sufficient for the mill’s lecjuireraenfs and 
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tile bauk is resorted to for financial assistance. This assistance is given in two ways 
(a) ■■ Clean Loans,” {b) " Produce Loans.” Clean loans are granted on pronotes signed 
by the two men who have been appointed managers supported by a personal guarantee by 
those who have taken shares in the mill venture, that is to say, the twelve men jointly 
and severally guarantee the bank against any loss arising out of money advanced on 
account of tiie'nnll. On the strength of this guarantee the bank is enabled to provide 
The additional capital required to cover stocks in process of being purchased, milled 
01 marketed. 

8. When paddv comes freely to the market and when it suits the mill to do so 
•• Produce Loans ’’"^are resorted to. Paddy beyond immediate requirements is purchased, 
-tored in godnwns under the bank s lock and key and the liank adiaiices ag'aiust it. 
The paddy remains under lien until such time as arrivals at the market are not sufficient 
to meet the mill's requirements. 

4. In addition to advancing moneys to the mills in the manner described, advances 
are trequently granted bv the bank to individuals in order to enable them to take up 
shares in the'^niills. The'niills with lew exceptions are not registered under the Indian 
Companies Act but generally all the parties, embarking on the venture execute an agree- 
ment. Prom time to time meetings are held and a record of proceedings maintained. 

5. There have been disputes among shareholders which have brought about the 
temporary closing of mills but considering the conservative nature of the people and 
taking into account the difficulties which always have to be overcome when new methods 
and customs are introduced, it is a matter for satisfaction that the ryots and merchants 
who joined together have by co-operation aided by sympathetic financial assistance 
been able to firmly establish an important and successful industry in the district. 

b. At the beginning of the movement many difficulties had to be contended with 
and whilei from the point of view of security the bank's position was sound, it was found 
necessary in the interests of the industry to exercise a very close supervision and control 
over each mill. The bank's agent frerpiently viNited these mills, inspected the machi- 
neiy, the quality of the out|iut and the stocks not uiuhu' lien: examined the mill books 
and frequently advised at the beginning as to how the books should be written up 
and accounts prepared. Millers were also advised as to markets and were brought into 
touch with buyer' through the bank's agent at the consuming centres. The tendency 
to sell rice to too great an extent on credit had to be checked and the necessity of 
collecting sale-proceeds within reasonable time insisted on. Many suggestions have 
been made in the direction of getting the mills to employ representatives to travel and 
bring the mill products before possible buyers but the advice is not acted upon. The 
Telugu is much less inclined to travel than the Tamil and in view of this it was suggested 
that a Tamil rejue'eiitative might be engaged by a combination of mills to visit southern 
places in their joint interest, but the suggestion has never been acted upon and the 
opposing interests of the individual mills are against it. It may however be mentioned 
tliaf at the present moment, at the instance of the Alleppey agent, mill managers in the 
Gunffir and Tenali districts are being placed in touch with a firm of the west coast who 
are prospective buyers of cooly rice for the tea and rubber estates under their agency. As 
mills increased improvements in structure from an insurance point of view were suggested 
and carried out and generally speaking the bank’s agent had to take much the same 
interest in these mills as if he himself were part owner or joint manager. In one case 
on visiting a mill it was found that the structure showed signs of weakness, the play 
and vibration of the machinery was shaking the building. Expert opinion was advised 
and insisted on with the result that at a comparatively small cost the building was 
made secure and stable and a serious disaster avoided. 

7. The history of one mill may be of interest. At a certain village a considerable 
business was done in selling brown or rough rice to the mills. The paddv was husked 
in hand-mill and the rough rice was sold to the mills but when the demand for raw rice 
gave way to the greater demand for boiled rice the men concerned found that what they 
had regarded as a sure business was disappearing. They consulted together with the 
lesult that a number of small metal boilers were purchased and jdaced in various backyards 
where small drying platforms were also laid down. The paddy was boiled, dried on 
the platforms, put through the hand-mills and the rough rice sold to the mills. Some time 
after this they had a further con.sultation which resulted in their combining together, 

( a])ital on the line- already described was raised with the bank’s assistance and a rice 
mill erected. This rice mill which is successfully working is managed bv two of the 
villagers and is financed by the bank. 

8 Prior to the year 1906 there were only a few rice mills in the Godavari, Guntur 
and Eistna districts. The number has since increased very largelv and during this 
year (191G) the bank has financed in these districts as manv as 74 rice mills in addition 
to wliich there are others, though I believe not many, who have not come to us for 
assistance. 

9. Capital for cotton ginning factories is raised in the same manner and these 
factories are financed by the bank on the same lines as the rice mills. 

10. The following figures showing our advances outstanding in the Guntur, Godavari 
.and Kisfna districts in May 1906 and our deposits (other than Government) on the 
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same date compared witli our present investments and deposits in these districts 
may be interesting as showing that banking development in the districts in this Presi- 
dency is at present almost entirely one sided : — 

Lakhs. 

its. 

Total advances on Tlst May 1906 ... ... ... ... 22 

Do. do. 1916 ... ... ... ... ... Idl 


Total deposits 


1906 ... 

Total deposits 
1916 


(other 

(other 


Increase 

than Government deposits .Oin 31st May 
than Government deposits tm 31st May 


109 


14 

26 


Increase 12 


Ohal Evide-nce, 29iri .Jaxuary 1917. 

Su- b\ H. Stewart. — (>. How long liavc you been Secretary and TTeasuiei- ol the 
Hunk of Madras f—d.. Eleven years. 

Q. Before that, you were a number of year.- in the bank's service!'—.!. Total service 
now over 28 years. I have held various appointments including tliat of iu.-pector of 
agencies. 

Q. And you have therefore an intimate personal knowledge of the bank’s work!' — 
A. Yes. 

Q. You are in favour of Government a-sistance tor the develo})ment oi industries!' — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Einancially and by means of the establishment of pioneer and demonstration 
factories!' — A. Y"es. 

Q. How could that financial a-sistance lie best given!' Gould it be conveniently 
and usefulh’ given through the Presidency banks!' — A. The Presidency banks would, 
no doubt, liuauce the stock-, but the Government financial assistance required is more 
in the shape of share capital or jierhap.s debeiituies. The Presidency liank- could not 
do that under the Act. 

Q. And also it is not exactly banking busine.— !' — A. Ye-. So tar a- this Pie-idency 
is concerned, there ha? not been any trouble about financing the working capital of 
industries. 

Q. You do not -ee any particular need tor modification ot the Ihe-idency Banks 
Act? — A. Xot with that end in view. 

Q. You divide industries into smaller aud larger iudustries and you think that the 
.smaller and cottage iudustries can be dealt with liy mean- of private enterprise and co- 
operation and that every available assistance shoidd be given to them by the Depart- 
ment of Industries? — A. That is my idea. I should like the Department ot Industries 
to take up some really big thing to pioneer. 

Q. You would put on the bigger things to the Department (d Industries? — .1. 

Yes. 

Q. You say, “ the creation ot a big financial bank with large capital to finance 
new industries is. iu my opinion beginning at the wiong end ”, but you indicate that 
a big financial corporation might do better. Would tliat be a private corporation? — A. 
My idea was that it could come by the Government pioneering big industries. Thev 
will hold the bulk of the .share capital to start with and then they will hand over the 
factory when it has developed and proved it.-elf to be succe.-sful and then let go a certain 
amount of shares still holding control of the concern. Then they would sfart auothei- 
factory and hand it over still liolding a sufficient number of shares to ensuie control. 
I'hese Government .shares would eventually be the foundation of the financial corporation. 

Q. And you would suggest the Government disposing of the factories one by one 
aud not handing them in a body to certain houses. That would tend to establish a 
monopoly? — A. Yes. 

Q. You will have to be caretul to avoid tliat? — A. A'e-. You can hand over the 
management without the absolute control. AMu can let the busine-s house working it 
have a certain proportion of the shares. 

Q. How do you think that the Department ot Industries should be constituted? 
Should there be a Board a- well? — .4. I think that an Advi.-ory Bioard would be a good 
thing. 

Q. Standing or permanent? — A. A'ou may have one or two peniianeut member.? with 
power to add to their number for everv' particular industry you want to take up or inquire 
into. 
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Q,. Would it have budgetted funds — this Department of Industries or would it 
have to go to the Government as the occasion arises? — d.. It would be well to have a 
certain amount budgetted for general exiteuses but power to exceed budget when required 
should be freely given when possible. 

qb It wijuld be provincial in each case? It would not be imperial.® — d. Each 
piovince would be w ell to have its own. 

Q. With a Imperial Director-General of Industries perhaps? — d. Yes. 

tj. You refer to the very large sums you have given out in advances to the different 
concerns during the busy season. I sujrpose that money is handled in specie practically 
entirely? — d. You refer'to industries proper or to trade in general. 

Q. I suppose to finance the various crops? — d. Yo, it is not all in silver. In some 
districts in the Presidency notes are received and used freely. 

Q. Is there complete willingness to take notes? — d. I think so in some districts 
though not in all. 

(.). With reference to your remark in the last paragraph of your note with regard to 
.State hank, one of the functions of the State bank. I suppose, would be to take up the 
paper currency? — d. Yes, and develop a certain amount of paper money. 

Q. But might not that have a retarding effect? The Government note> are gradu- 
ally becoming, it would appear, moie jioj^ular among the people and if you wish to 
make aiiv change, it might be apt to have a retarding effect? — d. Because I think you 
might hand the paper currency over to be worked by the State bank, it would not 
necessarily follow that Government guarantee is to be withdrawn. 

Q. You would agiee that any attempt to force the popularising of Government 
curiency notes would defeat its own ends? It must come gradually? — d. Yes. But 
the n]!ening of new buanches in all the outlying districts that have not got any banking 
facilities would, in itself, spread the use of currency notes. 

id bkiu you give any idea as to what proportion of the capital that is used in 
tinancing the movements of crops is non-Europeans in this Presidency? — A. I am 
afraid I could not give you any estimate of that. 

Q. A very large proportion in the earlier stages? — d. Of course a great many crops 
the European never touches at all. One of the veiy largest is rice. The rice crop in 
this Presidency, so far as I know, is not touched by a single European. Cotton to a cer- 
tain extent is in the Itands of Indians and a large ],ioportion of it is financed from 
Bombay. 

Q. Y'ou do grant loans very freely indeed on agricultural produce? — A. Yes. 

Q. Cnder necessary safeguards? — d. YTe-. 

Q. And act through your agents? — d. YYs. We do not grant loans against produce 
iu Madras to any large extent. There is very little demand for such accommodation 
except from the small dealers whose transactions it would be too difficult to follow. 
These small men are financed by the shroffs and native bankers down here, that is, 
Nattiihkottai Chettis, and we finance the Nnttukkottai Chetfif to a large extent. On the 
other hand a large imrtion of the business at the branches of the bank is in the form of 
loans against produce. 

O. A witness told us tlie other day with reference to the Berhampur district — I do 
not think he stated it as a fact — but he said that he believed that the bank discontinued 
lately the granting of loans on produce and that there has been a dislocation of trade 
there. Is that so? — .1. It is true we recently clo.sed down all business in Berhampur 
Origitiallv we had a branch at Berhampur and we closed that down about 15 years ago. 
It did not pay. We closed shortly after the railway had been built there, and trade was 
drawn a wav from Bierhampur to other centres. A few years ago we attempted to work 
Berhampur as an outagency from Yizianagram, which is a very long way off and we 
gave it a trial in more ways than one, but there was practically no business going on 
there. There was no mercantile firm there to whom we could entrust the business and 
so we closed it down. As a matter of fact, it meant a question of under Es. 50,000 to 
finance all the busines.s offering there, and there was no dislocation of trade by our 
branch being closed down. 

Q. Has the Bank of Madras as such taken any interest or done anything to help the 
co-opeiativp movement in this Presidency? — rl . YVe have not taken any active part 
in the ■-taiting of individual societies, but we have been very sympathetic towards the 
raovenumt. The present position is this. The Madras central urban bank which 
is more oi' less an apex bank in this Presidency has a cash credit account from us to 
the maximum allowed under our by -laws. 

Q. On what securiGY — A. The security of the pronotes of the rural societies to whom 
it advances. 

0. Is that quite in order under the Banks Act? — A. A^es. The pronotes are payable 
on demand. They are notes from the rural societies in favour of the urban bank and we 
hold them as security for the cash credit. In addition to that, some years ago the 
Registrar asked us if we could not do .something more to help the district co-operative 
banks that finance the smaller rural societies and we said that we would be veiy glad to 
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■consider any definite proposition that fie put np, and so far we fiave never turned down 
any business tfiat fie fias recommended. At present tfie Coimbatore District Urban Bank, 
Tricfiinopoly District Bank, Salem District Bank, Madura, Eamnad, Tanjore and 
Kistna Banks fiave casfi credits with us. 

Mi. C. E. Low. — Q. When youi bank advances money to industrial concerns, to 
wfiat extent does tfie bank go into tfie affairs of tfie industry and tfie way it is conducted? 
— A. If it is a large concern, such as tfie Buckingham Mills and tfie Carnatic Mills, we 
fiave their balance sheets, and we know their position and we do not require to enquire very 
closely into their affairs. With regard to small concerns tfiat are not joint stock com- 
panies but are privately owned, such as our rice mills and things like tfiat, we know the 
people who are running them and make further enquiries as to their means and integrity 
and accordingly we make our advances or refuse them. 

Q. You go more on tfie character of tfie persons who are responsible for the concern 
than tfie concern itself? — -A. We fiave got to take very largely into consideration their 
business qualifications their ability and integrity. 

Q. But you do not inspect their books and tfiat sort of thing by an officer of the 
bank? — A. We fiave done so. 

Q. It would be exceptional.^ — A. It is not our general rule. With regard to tfie 
rice mills, our agents in certain districts have largely assisted them in their book- 
keeping and tfie ways ot conducting their business. So far as their .■stocks are concerned 
we examine tlieir books and we get returns of tfie stocks they hold, wfiat their sales 
fiave been, etc. 

Q. You say, “ The creation of a big financial bank with large capital to finance new 
industries is in my opinion beginning at tfie wrong end and is fraught with every 
possible danger and pitfall.” When you say new industries, would not tfie industrial 
bank to a very large extent also finance tfie extension of an existing industry?— A. 
Certainly it will do tfiat. I am c-onfiuing myself to this Presidency. I am not speaking 
for tfie other Presidencies where industries are so much further advanced than here. 

Q. As a rule, a very large proportion of tfie business of tfie industrial bank, in 
rile first instance, would be the extension of existing industries as compared with new 
industries? — A. AYs. But if you start a financial corporation with a very large capital, 
you fiave immediately got to build a number of mills and tfie probability is that a good 
many industries will find development in being over-done. 

Q. I asked you wfiat you thought the danger would particularly be? It would fiave 
to be a big bank, or else it could not undertake tfiat kind of business at all? — A. It 
would fiave to be so. 

Q. Because it will fiave to distribute its risks? — A. A'es. 

Q. Do you think that it is likely tfiat in this Presidency you will be able to distri- 
bute your risks sufficiently? — A. Yot at present. But there are certain possibilities 
if begun quietly and gradually worked out. 

Q. I notice in tfie list of industries which you say your bank fias been concerned! 
in financing, you mention only one tannery? — A. AYs. 

Q. In view of the large number of tanneries, some of them of importance, which 
exist in this Presidency, it is very curious?— A. As a matter of fact, tanning industrv 
is one tfiat tfie bank fias always fought very shy of. It is rather a speculative business 
and to a large extent the tanners are already fully financed by tfie big firni'. 

Q. AYu do not finance them directly, but they are financed by tfie exporters whom 
you finance in turn? — A. Yes. As a matter of fact, exchange banks really finance a 
greater portion of tfiat. It is export business and it goes to them naturallv. 

0. AYu prefer to allow the financing of these tanneries to be conducted through 
some firm tfiat fias made relations with them? — A. And eliminate tfie danger of the 
same stock being financed twice over. 

Q. Supposing it is a question of Government financial assistance by a loan, do 
you think tfiat the loan should be given by Government or preferably by tfie Indus- 
trial bank? — A. By the industrial bank. That is wfiat tfie industrial bank is intended 
for. 

Q. Apart from tfie fact that Government will be doing tfie industrial bank’s business 
the industrial bank will bring more reason to bear on the thing than tfie Government? — 
A. Yes. Tfie bank would be more in touch with the business. 

0. Do you think there would be a large business for tfie industrial bank to do for a 
number of years? — A. Yot in this Presidency. 

Q. AYu think tfiat there is a case for the Government retention of management of 
pioneer factory in order to supply trained workers and managers? — A. AYs. That is one 
of the important reasons for Government having the control. 

Q. How are yori going to prevent a pioneer factory with Government money behind 
it from competing in an unfair way with the exi.sting concerns that are started there- 
after? I do not say that it is at all impossible, but what would be your suggestion for 
]ireventing it ? — A . I should think tfie natural extension of tfie industiw would be tfirouffi 
Government subsidiary companies. 
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Q. That might considerably increase the Government’s liabilities tor proper manage- 
ment which would not be desirable? — A. Yes. I did not consider that, but I do not 
consider it a matter of great importance. Though Government has power of control they 
would not necessarily exercise the power. 

J/r. A. Chatterton. — Q. Would you suggest territorial distribution of activity in 
that case? — A. When subsidiary or independent concerns are started, they might arrange 
with the original concem that they should not compete in certain areas. 

.1//. C. E. Low. — Q. Or they might sell their output through a common agency? — A. 
They could sell their output through a common agency. I think that the evils of com- 
petition between a new concern and one that had been pioneered by Government can be 
exaggerated because they cannot both be working under identical conditions. It is 
quite possible that the private concern would be working under more favourable 
conditions. 

Sir F. hi. Stewart. — Q- The object of the Government institution will be partly 
educational? — A. Yes. 

Hon'blr Fnndit M. M. Mahiniju. — IL Yort say, ” It is a popular cry, it not beliet, 
that indu.stries are strangled in India for want of reasonable tirraricial facilities. I can, 
without hesitation, .say that in tliis Presidency the complaint is without solid foirnda- 
tion.’’ You refer there to agricultural industries mainly?. — A. No. 

Q. You refer to manufactrrring indrr.stries also? — A. Yes. 

Q. How many weaving milks are yoir financing here? You say '■ nine cotton spin- 
ning and (or) weaving mills ”? — A. There are nine altoge+her. Three of them are spin- 
ning only five are spinning and weaving and one weaving only. 

Q. Are these owned by European firms? — A. Some of them are. 

(t. Whicli of these? — -1. It is not quite correct to say European owned— we will 
say, European managed. Host of them have a good many Indian shareholders a.s well. 
There are the Biuckingham Mills, the Carnatic Mills and the Bangalore Woollen and 
Cotton Mills which are nranaged by Messrs. Binny & Co. The Coimbatore Mill is 

managed Ity Messrs. Stanes & Co., but a good deal of the capital is Indian capital. 

In Mysore, the Spinning and Weaving Mills are nranaged by Indians with Indian 
capital. Mall mill is entirely Indian capital, birt it has been handed overdo the manage- 
ment of ilessrs. Stanes & Co., because Indian management was not srrccessfrrl . Kales- 
waram mill is entirely Indian capital and Indian managed. It is managed by a big 
Nattukkottai Chetti. Koilpatti 'Mills are owned and worked by Indians. 

Q. In what way do you finance — on the security of stocks? — A. It really comes to 

security of their stocks. To a certain extent we work in this way. We take a pro-note 

jointly by the managing agents and the company for a certain amount, say for five 
lakhs or six lakhs, or whatever it may be, and they undertake to hold all the stocks 
or the equivalent against it and we get a monthly statement of the stocks on hand. 

Q. Are the three jute mills mentioned in your written statement Indian or Euro- 
pean? — A. They are all Indian. The biggest jute mill is part of the South Indian 
Industrials. It used to be the old Arbuthnot Industrials, but it was bought over by 
the Hajis and it is worked by them. 

Q. A"ou say that these iudustrie.s have not found any difficulty in obtaining finan- 
cial help. Have you had any proposition before you for capital for starting industries? — 
A. No. I do not think we have had any special application except in cases of the 
small rice mills. They put up a certain amount of cash and we give an advance on the 
personal security of those interested to build godowns. We help them as far as we can 
within safe 1 imits without tying up an undue amount in brick and mortar and machinery. 
That we cannot do. 

Q. Do the.'e rice mills geneially prepare rice fur export^ — that is, the 101 rice mills 
that you speak of? — A. Not entirely for foreign export. There is very little that goes 
to Europe. 

Q. There is not very much foreign export trade in Madras in rice? — A. There are 
two places that a certain amount goes to, Ceylon and Mauritius; very little goes to 
Europe. 

Q. To Sumatra? — A. Not very much from this Presidency. They used to get rice 
from Rangoon and Siam. 

Q. In Madras it is mostly boiled rice? — A. To a very large extent, it is boiled 

rice. 

Q. I have heard it stated that your branches are only in places where there is a 
brisk export or import trade. Is that so? How far is that statement correct? — A. It 
could not be further away from the truth. It is not so. The amount that we finance 
for foreign export is very very small comparatively speaking. It so happens that we 
have irot a great many of our branches in sea-port towns, but you have got to go back 
to the dates when those branches were first started — in those days there were no com- 
munications but by sea. 
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Q. And they have stayed there? — A. A"es. The trade has concentrated there and 
railways have concentrated there. The great difficulty of going inland and opening more 
branche.s is the want of resources. 

Q. What resources? — A. Banking resources. 

0. You have got branches in seven places or nine at present in thi-5 Presidency?- — A 
We have nineteen branches and live sub-branches where we have an officer .stationed 
and in addition to these five out-stations where we have an officer stationed perma- 
nently, we have a number of .small place.s, some practically in the wilds where there 
is no means of getting to them excepting by walking over the paddy field.s when the 
canals are closed to traffic. We have an Indian stationed at these places who takes 
charge of the produce that we grant loans upon. 

Q. How many districts do these branches cover? — A. There are 24 districts in the 
Presidency and we have got sixteen branches in fourteen districts. In some districts 
■we have more than one branch, and tliere are ten districts with no branches. There 
are six Yative States and we have three branches in two Native States. One Native 
State has two branche.s, and there are four Native States without branches. 

Q. So far as British India in the Iladra.s Presidency is concerned, you have ten 

brarrches? A. Ten districts without a branch. Fourteen districts out of 24 have got 

branches. I can adrnrt that Indra is uuder'-banked. 

Q. The total number of branche.s that you have is altogether- nineteen.'^ — A. Ye«. 

( )nc of these branches is not in India but in ('olombo. 

Q. You yourself feel that these are not sufficient for the financing of industries 
in thi.s Presidency? — A. I have always thought that India is under-banked, and one 
difficulty i.s to get resources with which to open more branches. We have got to 
remember that a bank lias two sides. On one side it borrows and on the other side it 
lends. In new branches rny experience is that it is always in one way that banking 
facilities are wanted, that is, facilities for loans. There is no object in opening branch 
banks when you have not got money enough to go round. That is the sole reason of the 
want of development of banking in this Presidency. 

Q. You have been lielped by Government by very large balances recently. You 
cannot legitimately complain of want of money? You have had the use of Government 
balances to a very large extent? — A. Not to a very large extent. We have got much 
less now than 40 or 40 years ago. We have on an aveiage about a cvore of rupees and 
I am very thankful to 'Government for it, but I should be more thankful if they gave 
me another two crores. and it could be used to very good purpose in this Presidency. 

Q. Have you anything to sugge.st as to how more capital could be obtained from 
the people, for instance? — A. It is lieyond me anyhow to induce the people of India 
to put their money into hanks. 

Q. Don’t you think that what is needed is that there .should be a regular banking 
organisation, to provide a very much larger number of banks both in the districts and 
tahsils, for a Presidency like this? — A. Everything dejrends upon funds. Provided 
there was no lack of funds sufficient branch banks would quickly follow. 

Q. The population of this Presidency is nearly forty millions? — . 1 . Quite possible. 

Q. You had, for instance, in England, 7,000 banking offices in 1913. In Ireland you 
have 863 banking offices and in Scotland 9-56? — A. Yes. 

Q. Compared to the facilities which those bank-' ])rovide for the j)eo]de of the 
United Kingdom, you might say that the banking facilities here are extremely poor 
and un.satisfactory ? — A. A^es, but there is this difficulty th;it you -^eem to overlook. A 
great proportion of these branches are what we call deposit branches. They simply get 
deposits. 

0. I want to go to the root of the matter. What do you think led to the develop- 
ment ot banking there and what stood in the way of banking here? AYu have been 
connected with this bank for 28 years. Has any effort been made by the Government 
during the last 28 years that you have been connected with thi^ bank to train Indians 
in banking methods? — A. I do not follow the purport of your question. Is it to train 
the general public to appreciate the value of banks. ^ 

Q. No. To train Indians to manage banks, to run banks as managers — A. I do 
nol suppose so. , 

Q. Nothing has been done? — A. I do not suppose so. 

0. Don’t you ascribe this want of growth of banking largely to the absence of this 
kind of education? — A. No. 

Q. You know that in Japan in the course of 30 or 40 years they have developed 
banking to a very large extent? — A. AYs. 

Q. AYu know that the Government there have taken definite steps to impart and 
frain the Japanese young men in methods of hanking? — A.AYs. 

Q. Don’t you think that a similar course, if adopted here, would spread a knowledge 
of banking business among the people and would create more confidence in hanks and 
induce Indians to invest their money in bank.s? — A. I do not think so. T think you have 
got to go deeper. 
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Q. What is it-' — JL. I think to a large extent the trouble is in the Indian law of 
suci'ession. 

Q. In what way!'' — You take an undivided Hindu family for instance. A man 
can make no provision for his wife excepting by the jewellery that he loads on her. A 
man cannot put money in deposits and industrial concerns to make provision for his 
wife. She wants naturally some provision left for her especially if there is no son, and 
there is no particular love for her. You take the Muhammadan law of succession. It 
is true the ladies of the family are entitled to a certain share, but they have unfortu- 
nately the gosha system and they depend upon agents outside, and the probability 
is that in a great many cases they will be swindled by their agents and the consequence 
is that thev want to have their money immediately under their control and the best 
wav to get that is to have actual gold in their possession. That is not peculiar to this 
country idtlier. I liappened to have a conversation with the Financial Adviser to the 
Egvptian Government and I asked him about the hoarding of gold, and he told me 
exaCtlv the same thing obtained in Egypt, viz., the Muhammadan ladies’ preference 
for having gold under their possession. 

(). I fear that you are not well informed on that point. Are you aware that a very 
large number of Hindus living in joint families have been carrying on business for 
generations. You might say almost cent per cent — I mean among the trading com- 
munities!-' — A. The trading eommunitj- is verj- very small and I am talking generally. 
I talk of this Presidency and I restrict my remarks to this Presidencj'. I do not know 
what may be going on in Bombay ; Bombay is much further advanced than Madras 
in industries and trades. In Madras our traders practically keep no capital in their 
trade in cash; their capital is in land and houses and jewellery. 

Q. You are aware that investments in banks are a matter of recent growth in all 
countries? Even in England it has been growing so that if you compare the figures of 
England 30 vears ago with those of the present dav, you will find a tremendous difference ? 
—.4. Yes. “ ‘ ‘ 

Q. And so also, investments in banks have grown enonnously in Japan during the 
last thirty years and also in other countries? — A. Yes. 

Q. Has that not been a matter of education in the ways and methods of bank- 
ing? — .4. Partly that, but chiefly to natural development due to the increased wealth 
of the country. 

Q. So that it come.< to this, that here you can account for this want of development 
partly owing to the absence of wealth and partly to the absence of a knowledge of the 
modern methods of banking? — A. I won’t say' that. 

Q. Take for instance the savings banks. Y^ou find that Indians are largely invest- 
ing money in the postal savings banks? — A. Y^es, to some extent. 

Q. And they are investing money in co-operative societies? — A. To a certain extent. 

Q. Is it not due to the fact that savings banks have been instituted and co-operative 
banks have been instituted? — A. Undoubtedly. If they had not been instituted they 
could not put money into them. 

Q. If they were not in existence where could they put money? YYu think that 
short of the demolition of the joint family .system and short of a change in the purda 
system among the Muharumadaus, there is no step which you can recommend to Gov- 
ernment to promote greater investments in banks? — A. I do not think that anything 
that you could do will induce a greater investment in banking excepting natural develop- 
ment. As I have said before, India is under-banked, and if I had the power and 
resources I would have banks opened everywhere. But everywhere we go, it is a case 
of wanting to borrow from the bank and not paying money in, and the development 
of a number of bran< hes must necessarily be slow. 

Dr. E. Ilopkiuson. — Q. In cases where you have opened branches in the mufassil 

do you find that there is a great development in the number of depositors? A. Yo, 

the development is very slow. 

(>. It is slow to discourage you from extending the number of branches? A. 

1 would not say discourage. As long as we have got resources elsewhere in big centres 
we will go in spite of the fact that it is very slow development. It is so slow that it 
has not enabled us to open as quickly as we would otherwise have done. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that India is underbanked? Is it that there is 
not a sufficient number of branches for the size of the country? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you cannot .suggest any means by which that particular difficulty can be 
got over? — A. To my mind the formation of a big State bank with the paper currency 
would help very largely. It is not the question whether a branch pays or not, that 
prevents the increase of branches. I am quite prepared to open branches at mam- 
places that I know will not pay for many years to come. I know eventually they wifi 
be made to pay, but I have not got the resources to open. 

Q. Your bank needs assistance to enable it to carrA- out that particular form of 
development? — A. Yes. 
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Hon'ble Fandit M. M. Mulaviya.- — Q. Wlien was the Indiau Bank started'' — d.. 

1907. 

Q. And it was started on the failure of Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co.? — d. Shortly after 

that. 

Q. Are you aware that a lot of money was invested in Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co.? — d. 

Yes. 

Q. Nearly a crore of rujjees? — d. I should thiuk probably that there uas fully two 
crore of rupees. 

Q. It was nearly all or mostly Indiau money? — d. No. A crore of rupees was Indian 
money. The total amount of deposits in that firm was over two crores and I sliould 
think that over half was Indian money, but I do not know the details. 

Q. About crore of money was Indian money? — d. A'es. 

Q. And it came from the Madras Pre^idenc}' ? — d. \es. 

Q. You are aware also that the Indian Bank has attracted mostly Indian capital? — d. 

Yes. 

Q. And it has now got a working capital of nearly fift}- lakhs? — d. About 50 lakhs. 

Q. Is not that clear evidence that Indians are willing to invest money in banks? — d. 

I do not think that 50 lakhs is a very big sum for a big Presidency like this. 

Q. Do you think that without the enormous help which the Presidency bank has 
been receiving from the Government it would have done better than the Indiau bank 
has done during the last nine years? — d. I have nothing to say against the Indian bank. 

I have no doubt that the Indian B'ank is doing most excellent work and I have no 
desire for it otherwise than that it should prosper. 

{At this point the Commission adjourned and resumed after an 'interval.) 

Q. You are aware that a good deal has been said about Indians not being appointed 
as directors of the Presidency banks, and I find in your evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission that you expressed yourself in favour of the appointment of Indian directors. 
Am I right in that view? — d. I do not remember having expressed that view, of being 
in favour of an Indian director. I do not think I was asked the question. I was simply 
asked whether there were any Indian directors, and I said no, and that, so far as I 
could remember, there had never been any occasion when an Indian director had been 
proposed. 

Q. Y’ou were asked why no Indian diicctors had been appointed liy thi‘ bank and 
you said that a large proportion of the shares of the Bank of Madras were held by 
Europeans and no Indian directors were afipointed by the shareholders and you did 
not think that there had been within your recollection an Indian director proposed. Since 
that evidence was given I understand that a gentleman was proposed and that he was 
defeated. Is that so? — A. It is a fact that on one occasion there was an Indian proposed 
but he was not eligible and then they proposed some one else and he was not elected. 

Q. Don’t you think that it would be an advantage to have some Indians as directors 
of the bank? What is your personal view? — A. My ])ersonal view is that it is not a 
racial question at all. We want on the directorate of the hank the best men that we 
can get hold of. 

Q. The bank has been in existence since 1876 under the present Act? — .1. Yes. 

Q. Is it not strange that you have never fotind one single Indian gentleman, apait 
from any racial consideration, whom you could elect as a director? — -A. I do not think 
there is anything very extraordinary about that. After all, you take Madras itself. 
You find that all the large industrial affairs are run by Europeans and all the big traders 
are Europeans. 

Q. Are not manv of these European traders and merchants men of les.s substance 
individuallv than a number of Indian merchants in Madras? — .1. I take the firm that 
they represent. 

Q. The man is elected as a director for his personal qualifications? — .1 . Yes. For 
his personal qualifications and not for his wealth. 

Q. And not in connection with the firm merely? — .4. He is elected for his jier'onal 
qualifications, but the question that you asked me just now was whether then' were not 
manv Indians of greater wealth than the individual partners of the film ? 

Q Yes. — A. That may be so, I could admit that. 

Q. And many of these Indian merchants are carrying on business in their own 
wav on a large scale? — A. That I am not prepared to admit. I -ay that there are 
practicallv no large Indian mercha.nts in Madras. 

Q. AVhat is your idea of a large Indian merchant? In order to shorten the jioint 
have you got in Madras Indian merchants of the same standing, so far as ]iosition and 
business experience goes, as several of the individual jiartners of the European finns 
judging them from the number of shares they hold in the concerns? — A. That is indi- 
vidual 'wealth. I am talking of business. As business you must take firm against firm. 
As against individual capacity for being a director, you must take an individual man 
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against an individual man and it is not a question of wealth. So long as he has got 
sufficient wealth to obtain the qualifying number of shares and he has got the ability, 
he is eligible and we select him. 

Q. You do not tliiiik that there have been many Indian merchants during these 
torty years in Madras who could be elected as directors of the Board A. I do not know 
one that has got the qualifications necessaiy for a directorship. 

Q. Xor an Indian lawyer? — I do not see that we want a lawyer. 

(j. You have two lawyers? — Me have our own 'olicitors. 

(}. You have never felt the need to get an Indian, — even though an Indian lawyer — 
U' a director of the bank? — A. The point is this I have no right to select him. It 
for the .shareholders to select him and it Is entirely a proposition for the share- 
holders to say whom they want as directors. The bank is a self-governing institution 
and it is the right of the "shareholders to elect those whom they think best fitted. I have 
iiothinu to do with the election of directois. If there is an Indian qualified in every 
lespect aird they select him I should be most glad. 

Q. You suggest here that it a big bank were established it might not find business 
enough for some time to come. Don’t you think in view ot the possibilities of industrial 
development in various directions, any bank like that which is started should, in the 
I ourse of a few years, find enough business to go on with? — ,4. I see very great difficul- 
tie, in the (Jiganisatioii of the bank. To start with, yoir must have a very very expensive 
staft of experts to en(piire into all the po.ssibilities of new industries, and if you start 
U) collect a big capital, the first difficulty you have got to encounter is the difficulty of 
uetting capital for this particub'.r purpo.se. I see no reason why it should be easier 
to get capital for a bairk that is going to finance industries than it is to get capital to 
start tlie industries direct. 

Q. Leaving the que.stion of starting industry it.self and confining ourselves to the 
que-.tion of the bank, there ate three things on the security of which a bank like that 
might make loans, namely, stocks, machinery and buildings? — .4. Yes. But I do not 
riiink that you would advocate that a bank under ordinary banking conditions should 
uraiit advances in those ways. It is a financial corporation. 

Q. I am confining myself to the industrial bank that will be started with the 
object of helping industries. There are three things on the security of which the bank 
irright make loans, viz., stocks, machinery and brrildings’? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Your pre.sent Presidencv bank does lend monev on the securitv of stocks? — ,4. 
>e>. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Q. You do not find any difficulty in deciding wliat rrroney you should lend on that 
'ccurity? — .4. Xo. 

Q. Then tire only security which the new bank will have to deal with will be machi- 
nniy and building.s? — 4.. Yes. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in having an estimate made of the value of buildings in 
the cily? — -1. Yes, there is. 

Q. Are there not engineers who can tell you what a building should be valued at? — 
4 . A Inrilding is valuable according to the purpose for which it can be put to. If you 
have a building erected as a cotton mill and the cotton mill fails and is not successful 
or is not likely to be successfrrl, that building would be worth rrothing, unless it can 
be turned into something else. 

Q. Suppose you want to judge as to what loan you should make, and as to what 
capital has been invested in the building and machinery, — assuming that you want to 

lend money on that security — woitld you have any serious difficulty in finding that orrt? 

1 . Xo. There is rro difficulty in firrdiirg what the building would cost, or what the 
machinery wnrrld co.st. 

Q. If an iudnstrial bank confines its bu-iness to lending nrouey on those securities 
why should there bo any great need of having a large number of" experts on the staff 
to advise it? — 4. Because I concdude that you are going to advance against somethino- 
more than what the indu.stries cost to erect and establish. Bnless vou have some ce^ 
tiiinty that it is going to be a success, you are not going to advance monev. 

Q. TYould not the bank judge of all the po.ssibilities before deciding it? 4. I 

do not think that the ordinary banker Is cpialified. He is not a technical expert in 
every conceivable trade or industry. 

Q. He will be able to judge of the value of stocks? — 4. He will judge of their 
inarket value. 

Q. He will be able to get advice as to value of machinery and buildings? 4. Yes 

Q. On these three .securities would it not be possible to come to a conclusion whether 
he should or should not advance a certain amount of loan, the amount of loan beino' in 
his discretion? — 4. I do not think that it is possible unless one knows whether'^the 
industry i- going to be successfully worked, because I understand your idea is an ini- 
tial advance to enable the industry to be started. You are not asking whether in the 
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case of an industry that has already proved itself to be successful and to be able lo 
work profitably it would be thought advisable to grant a further advance. That i.s a 
different proposition. 

Q. I am asking you about the case of an industry which has secured some capital 
and has invested that capital in building and plant and which wants to obtain moue} 
in order to go on with the business y — d.. The business is already lunniug!-' 

Q. The business has been started? — /I. And juoved itself to h(‘ profitable? 

Q. May be profitable or not profitable. 1 wish to know whether the liauk could 
lend money not only on the security of stocks but also on the security of building and 
machineiy? — A. A great deal would ilepend on what the results of that running had 
been up-to-date. It would not be sound banking business tor a bank in the ordinary 
sense to advance against building and jdant. If you have an industrial corporation whicii 
raises money chiefly by capital and by long term debentures or inconvertible debentures — 
debentures the holders whereof can only recover the money when they find some one 
else to take them uji by selling them or by passing them from hand to hand — then the 
proposition might lie considered.. Jf a bank is started and you have nothing to finance 
you force the pace. 

Q. Is it not a matter of the required amount of capital that you would take 
in the beginning? — A. Yes. 

Q. And there would not be any practical difticiilty on that score? You will not 
be flooded with more money than you want and you will take in as much as you will 
be able " to utilise? — A. You must have a big capital and a big busine.«s 
to start a bank of this description, if it i.s to be of any use, because you have a very 
large and expensive establiAimont, and t(j my mind it is a point wliether Government 
will be justified in })roviding this staff to begin with. 

Q. Suppose Government did not provide a pice of the money for this bank and it 
simply guaranteed 5 per cent interest for ten years. Sujipose that Government did that 
much only would you have any objection to that bank being started with that Gov- 
ernment guarantee? — A. I have no objection to a bank being started. 

Q- Do you think that capital will come in with that encouragement? — A. It will 
depend on the rate that you will give. 

Q. Five or 6 per cent? — .4. I do not think so. 

Q. The rate of interest being a matter which has to be determined l)y existing 
considerations at the time, that is a matter of detail? — A. Yes. 

Q. Hut if tlie Government guaranteed what may be regarded as a fair rate of 
interest, you think that private enterpii.se would invest its money in such a bank? — A. 
If Government give a permanent guarantee, no doubt, a certain amount of money will 
be forthcoming, but I should doubt very much if only a guarantee for a term of years 
is given, because it is an entirely speculative question as to whether this bank will suc- 
ceed or not. It will all depend on the .-'Uccess of the industries that they finance and 
the success of those industries will depend upon the particular expert staff that the 
bank has from the beginning’. 

Q. Have you .studied the growth ot Japanese industric.s dining the la^t twentv or 
thirty years?. — A . I have not made a detailed .study of it. 

Q. Or of the German industries witli reference to the methods of banking? — I am 
quite well aware of the conditions in Germany and how they have .sprung up. Thev 
have sprung up gradually. They did not .start one great big financial corporation. 
They started a network of banks that have to a certain extent invested their money in 
industrial concern.s, but they have actually, furnislied a large portion of their share 
capital and in that way in spreading their risks over a great many things the successes 
have made up the losses, and that is where the dilference comes between taking up a 
large share in the capital and lending your money out on debentures to thc.sp thing.', 
because your losses in the latter case are not compensated for by increased capital 
value of shares in successful enterjrrises as in the former case. 

D) . Hophinson to the Ilon'hlc Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — (). What arc those German 
banks ? — A. I have not got the exact names just now. They are mentioned in the Eeport of 
the Monetary Commission of America which deals distinctly with the (|uestion of tire 
methods of German banking of industries. 

Hon'hlc Pandit 3/. 3/. Malani/a. — (}. Of course, safeguard' will be jirovided and 
nobody will wish the Government to leap into an enterprise blindly, hut witli due safe- 
guards you think that a .system of financing industries through the rnedium of an indu.s- 
trial bank, which you might call by the name of industrial corjroration if you like, — 
would be able to afford much assistance to new industries here? — A. I am quite pre- 
pared to admit that and I should like to see it come about. 

Q. We want you to help us with definite and practical ideas as to how it might 
come about? — I have indicated in my note the way in which it could be brought about, 
and that is by Government pioneering large industries, that is, industries that are 
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likelv to extend largely, and that will form the nucleus capital of the industrial bank,, 
and tben it will gradually develop further. They will have no deposits in the strict 
sense, but inconvertible debentures. . 

Q. Tlie difficulty iu pioneeriiio’ is that Groveriiuient can pioneer only industries which 
have not been developed? — *4. It could not be pioneered if already developed. 

And theieiore that would limit the .scope of Government assistance very narrowly 
it vou confined it to mere pioneer factories? — A. A"es. I believe there is plenty of 

Q. But there is also plenty of room for other industries which cannot be called pioneer 
industries now, but which need to be developed in order that the immense quantity 
of rav' materials which we are exporting at present .should be manufactuied in this 

country? A. Yes. There you have got to considei the interests of those people that 

have done pioneer work, and that have in earlier stages lost heavily over it and are 
now legitiiiiatelv looking to their profit from their determination in cariyiug it through. 

(t.'^Xobody'would wish that any private enterprise should be hurt by any assistance 
that Government gives, but at the same time you should remember that there is a lot of 
articles being imported into this country? — A. Yes. 

Q. And when you have to fight against these imports you do need Government to 
render all the assistance possible to develop our own raw materials? — A. I am quite 
iu agreement with that. 

0. AYu have been in favour of a State bank being established for many years ? — A. 

A'es. ' . ‘ ‘ . 

G- Am I right in understanding that you think that the State bank should be a 
private institution? — A. Ales. I think you have got the nucleus of it already. 

Q. And A'Oii want the existing Presidency banks to be incorporated into the State 
bank? — A. AYs. 

Q. And the shareholders of the Presidency banks will continue to be the shareholders 
of the State bank? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be a contradiction in terms to speak of it as a State bank ? — A . AYu 
can talk of it as a central bank. The Bank of England is a private institution with 
private shareholders. 

Q. The Bank of Japan is a State bank, half the share capital of which belongs to 
the Government and the other half to the general public. You think that the paper 
currencv should be made over to this bank. Don’t you think that paper currency 
will receive a rude shock if a private bank takes up this business? — A. I do not see 
anv other trouble at all. I should advocate, of course, that it would be still Govern- 
ment note under the Bank’s control. It will simply mean: that the credit of the 
Government will be behind it plus the credit of this bank. 

Q. AYu do not expect the Government to take any responsibility, that is, moral 
jp'ponsibility for the successful working of this bank? — A. I do not say for the success- 
ful working of this bank, but they can guarantee the notes that they issue. 

Q. Why should not they keep it in their own hand? — A. Because of the require- 
ments of the country that wants to expand in trade. It is a question of providing cur- 
rencv at the time the country wants currency, and under bank control currency would 
naturally expand when required and diminish when it has served its purpose. 

Q. Is not Government in a much better and immensely superior position to give 
that elasticitv to the banking system than any private concern? — A. I do not agree. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Was it not the difficulty in America? — A. Yes. If the Gov- 
ernment handed over the paper currency to the bank, they would have a very large 
control in the management of the State bank and they would also have a very consi- 
derable share in the profits of the bank. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. AYu want Government to have a large control 
in the management of the bank and to have a share in the profits too? — A. AYs. 

Q- A'ou advocate it largely on the basis of what obtains in England on the Bank of 
England system? — A. I do not advocate the Bank of England system at all. 

Q. Is not the modern tendency both in America and Germany according to the 
Eeport of the Monetary Commission of 1908 and the discussion that took place in 
Germany after the crisis of 1908, against the suggestion that you make for a private 
owned bank like the central bank? — A. I do not think so at all. The American crisis 
wa.s due to different things. 

Q. Has not the discussion been against tlie view that you are advocating? — A. Yo. 

0. If it was decided to start a State bank without this private ownership but a real 
State bank in the full sen^e of the term, would you be still in favour of it? The bank 
would command and utilise the Government balances both here and in England, also the 
])aper currency reserve and the gold reserve? — A. I always think that it is a good thing 
to make use of what you have got and you have got the nucleus of it alreadv in the 
Pipsidency banks. 
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(J. If a State bank like the one I have indicated to you were started, would not 
the balances which the (iovernnient of India and the Secretary of State possess be more 
largely available for the development of Indian industries in India than they would 
be under your system? — /I. No. So far as I see, exactly the same, only minus private 
capital. 

Q. I include in the balances, paper currency reserve and the gold standard reserve? — 
A. You have all that in my scheme and you have private capital in my scheme in 
addition. 

Q. YYm have not considered how the general Indian public will view a proposition 
like yours? — Y. That is a statement not a question. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Y"ou have just said that you advance loans 
to the cotton spinning and other concerns on two securities? — A. Yes. 

Q. YYu do not take the liquid assets too? They give you a statement of the 
liquid assets they possess? — T. YYs. 

Q. Generally you advance to rice mills and other concerns through hundis? — A. No. 

Q. YYu directly deal with them? — A. Yes. 

Q. YYu send currency from here? — .1. From the branches. We have treasury 
branches and finance from there. Also to a certain extent we finance on the joint 
pronote of the two managers. The mills are largely conducted by a small co-operative 
society of 12 or 20 people who collect together, of whom two are the managers and these 
two will give irs a joint pronote for a certain amount. There is a limit fixed and the 
remainder of the shareholders will give a personal guarantee and that provides suffi- 
cient for ordinary working capital. In addition to that, when they want to take the 
opportunity of favourable prices and make large purchases of paddy, paddy is bought and 
])ut in the godowns and they hyjiothecate it to the bank and we advance against it. 

Q. That is during the paddy crop season? — A. It works pretty well all the year 
round . 

Q. And it does not lie idle? — A. It is utilised more or less the whole year round. 

Q. Do you advance largely on imports, or the financing of crops and industries 
or do you do hundi business? — A. To a certain extent, we advance on hundi business 
that i>, among the shroffs, and perhaps we may have as much as 50 or 75 lakhs out to 

them. We have a particular class of Indian banker called the A attulchottai Chetti 

and we advance largely to him and he in turn advances to the outlying places where 

we have not got any branches. As a matter of fact we advance to a very large extent 

for the Burma rice crop. A lot of money goes from Madras to Burma to finance the 
Burma rice crop. 

Q. And do you finance the established industries which you name? — A. Yes. 

Q. YYu have never refused the big industrial concerns here any large loans? — A. 
Not any reasonable finance they want. 

Q. YYu are for Government help. Do you think that Government ought to advance 
money on machinery on deferred payment system? — A. I see no objection to it on princi- 
ple. Every case has got to be decided on its own merits. 

Q. YYu know we ore consideiing a scheme about Directors of Industries and the 
Boards of Industries. Should they recommend to Government what industries must 
be financed or what people must be supported to start new industries. The Govern- 
ment will have their experts who will go down to the place and they will find out 
whether it is feasible or not, and the B'oard and Director will say whether these 
men are capable of starting the industry or not, and on that recommendation the Gov- 
n-nment ought to help the particular industry. Do you think that Government should 
deal with these different concerns directly through the Board of Industries, or should 
there be some financial bank or corporation as suggested by many witnesses? 
Supposing there is a Government industrial bank and the Board of Industries 
recommend the bank to advance such an amount as Government has approved, do you 
not think that it would be a much better machinery than Government directly dealing 
with the different concerns? — A. In this Presidency I think it is l)etter to be direct 
from Government to start with at present and until industries are much further developed. 

Q. After the industries are developed can it be done? — A. In Bombay it is a 
different question altogether, or Calcutta where you have large jute industries. 

Hon hie Pandit d/. M. Malaviya. — Q. What is this itinerating exjiedition to Europe 
to find out a means of disposing raw materials? Who have sent this expedition? — A. 
It is not solely for the raw products but to increase the trade generally of India and to 
try and develop it. 

Q. Who has sent this expedition? — A. It is largely financed by the Madras Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Q. And how many gentlemen have gone? — A. Two gentlemen. One is a Govern- 
ment official, that is, the Director of Agriculture, and the other is the Deputy Secretary 
of the Bank of Madras. The expedition is to Eussia and France. 
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Hon'hle Sir Fazidbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. On your side is the wealth very much 
divided up? There are no big capitalists to start big concerns, are there? — 4. No. 

Q. You recommend that Government should start big pioneer industries? — .4. Yes. 

Q. And if worked successfully hand them over? — .4. Yes. 

Q. To whom, because you say that there is no capital in Madras? — .1. Turn them 
into a joint stock company and dispose of such shares as they can. hut holding a con- 
trolling interest in order to be able to develop. 

Q. Don’t you think that there would be mismanagement? — .4. I do not think so. 
The probability is that you will find concerns in Calcutta and Bombay will be glad to 
come down and take a share. 

Q. That would not be a good thing for .Madras, would it? — A. I do not think it would 
be bad. It is developing the country, because, after all, the amount that goes by way 
of dividenU on ar industry is only a small portion of the benefit that the country receives 
from tbc industry. 

Q. Then there will be a cry that Bombay and Calcutta will drain Madras? But 
don’t you think that, in place of that, if the Government starts small pioneer factories 
and teaches the people that they can do likewise the .successful small industries will 
be taken by .small capitalists just like the rice mills? — .1. It will do good eventuallv. 
but there are very few small industries that I cau thiuk ot that will turn out into a 
big industry. The rice mill is here because it is one of the biggest products that we 
have got here and rice mills have developed very quickly. But take cotton, it i.s another 
thing. 

Q. Don't you think that if is necessary for the Government to take up big industries 
and pioneer them? I thiuk they cau get enough capital from the capitalists if they 
give them something like iireference or guarantee, and it is on the Government side 
that they are not witling to encourage it? — .1. If you can start industries with outside 
capital you can do it. 

Q. IVe want Government to guarantee iuterest? — .4. I do not see the object of 
guarantee if outside canital is coming in. I have no objection exce])t that if there is 
a guarantee there must be a guarantee on the other side that it will not be made a close 
monopoly. 

Q. There should be no monopoly? — .4. No. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. 4Yhat do you mean by a monopoly in this case? — .4. If there is 
a pioneer industry? 

Q. You refer to something of that kind in your evidence. How could it be a 
monopoly? — A. If Government guarantees interest* in the first stages of this industry — 
there wiU be a good deal to find out, many mistakes are made and money is lost to 
start with. Government has made this good and the industry has been started on a 
sound basis. Government has got all the knowledge of the mistakes that have been 
made before and is in a position to develop, but if instead of developing by formation of 
subsidiary companies Government hand over the whole concern to private capitalists 
the industry will probably iiecome a monopoly. 

Hon’bJe Sir Fuzidbhuy Curri,nbhoy.—Q. With 28 years of experience in thi- Presi- 
dency call you sugge.st to us any wiiv by which we can make the Madras Presidency 
nrore industrial? — .4. I think there is a decided opening in the products of the cocoanut 
tree on the we-,t coast, and ground-nuts which are very largely grown in this Pie-^i- 
dency, and I think that there is a good deal more to be done with cotton and pos.'ibly 
with jute. You have got a substitute here though it is not the same jute as tlie 
Calcutta jute, but it makes the most excellent gunny cloth. 

Q. Do you think that the people have not got the right sort of education to 
into industiies in this country and that makes all tlie difference that technical and 
'.noustnai education has not advanced very much and that people take to liteiuiv 
education? — .1 . I do not think that has very much to do with it though it may have 
something. 

Q. Do you get your clerks and other employees here easily? — . 1 . Ye.s. 

Q. Have tliey lieen trained in colleges?— A" No. We train them ourselves. 

Q. How do they get bank experience? — .4. In the banks. I went into the bank 
without any technical training. 

Q. If you have a commercial college would those students who pa.ss out from it 
be useful to your bank?— .1. I have no doubt that they would be of very considerable 
use. As a matter of fact, we have a small commercial school at Calicut and we 
have certain clerks from there who have turned out quite successful. 

Sir D. .7. Tata.~Q. In appendix II you talk about rice mills and cotton -innino- 
taetories. Are these for export purposes?—.!. Cotton ginning is not all for export 
hrom these cotton gins local mills take a certain amount. 

Q. Bice mills?— .4. Except a small amount for export to Ceylon and Mauritius 
Tice IS all for internal consumption. 
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Hon'ble Hir R. A' . Mookerjee. — Q. Jb'rom youi’ experience of tLe working ol the 
Madras Bank, do you think that a modification of the present Act will he advantageous 
and should be adopted — I mean on general lines, and I am not talking about any parti- 
cular jroint? — A. In some ways, it might be modified. 1 do not think that it is altogether 
a model of perfection, but it has answered very well indeed, and certainly some of the 
restrietion.s are, on the other hand, considerable safeguards. 

Q. 1 do not mean absolute alteration ‘f — A. It is questionable whether it will be 
advisable or not to alldw the Presidency banks to advance against the security of good 
marketable indu.strial shares. There is a danger in it. We know what happened to 
the old Bank of Bombay. 

Q. All the same you do not mind having that Act a little less stringent ? — A. I have 
no objection. After all, it is a great deal a matter of management. 

Dr. E. Hopkinsmi. — Q. I believe the Export and Import trade of India is 
financed by the Exchange Banks? — A. Yes. 

Q. The Presidency Bank hardly touches them? — A. We are debarred from touch- 
ing exchange operations, 

Q. The business of the Presidency Banks is chiefly to finance established industries? — 
A . Yes, and for the financing of the crops that are afterwards exported also to a certain 
extent when the exchange banks’ bills for imports are overdue the merchants will take 
advances from us against the goods and pay the bill of exchange. They will also discount 
their trade bills as thej- sell at pretty long credit to the dealers who take the goods 
up country. 

Q. The security in that case is the crop? — A. Yes, or the bill. 

Q. It is not both? — A. Yo. Take an importing merchant who imports all his goods. 
He pays his bill to the exchange bank and hands over the goods to the bank, and 
afterwards he sells the goods to a dealer who sends them np country and he gets the 
dealers’ bills so many months after date and tliat bill is discounted with us and the 
stufi goes away. 

Q. The crops, in some cases, may be a growing crop? — A. Xo. The Presidency Bank 
is debarred from financing against growing crops. Indirectly, it might advance against 
growing crop, by having the personal security of two persons. 

Q. The growing crop i.s not financed either by the Presidency Banks oi- the Exchange 
Banks? — A. Excepting as I say by the personal guarantee of two jjerson.s. We might 
have two ryots growing paddy in adjoining fields and tliey would come jointly and give 
a pronote tor say Rs. ’dO.OOO in order to finance their growing crops. 

Q. I think in some part of India growing crops are financed by some banks? — A. 
Yes, but not by the Presidency Banks. The Presidency B'anks have got the Presidency 
Banks Act. 

Q. Are there any banks in Madras or the .Madras Presidency who do finance grow- 
ing crops? — A. Xot that I know of. I do not know whether tlie Indian Bank does 
or not. So far as I know, the Indian Bank confines its business veiy largely to 
Xattukkottai Chetti. 

Q. I understood in reply to Sir Fazulbhoy that you said that in every case the jjer- 
sonal security of the directors of the business or the managing agents wa.s taken in 
regard to cotton, spinning and jute mills? — A. We divide them into small and large 
industries. Cotton weaving and spinning mill will be a large industry with a big 
capital and with managing agents and we take the joint pronote of these two and 
give them credit on account and they can run u]i and down as they require money and 
send us a list of their stocks every month. 

Q. The sirraller industries? — A. In the case of smaller industries, we advance a 
.small amount on the joint pronote of tho-e interested and then the balance against 
stocks, which are left under the bank’s control. 

Q. You never take any debentures? — A. Xo. 

Q. Are you debarred from it? — A. I corrld not take any debentures. 

Q. I sirppose you can finance any such industry if personal guarantee is forthcom- 
ing? — A. Yes. 

Q. So that, you conduct your banking business exactly on the same lines as that 
conducted at home? — A. Y^es, on very much the same lines. 

Q. Do you advocate any extension of the powers under the Act which would allow 
you to take other forms ot security? — A. I would not strongly advocate. I would 
not raise any objection to having power to advance against the shares ol mercantile 
concerns. I think it might be helpful to industries but there are dangers. It is a 
question, if it is carried to a large extent, whetlier it does not tend to a lock up. 

Q. Do you, in your experience, have many applications for loans from small indus- 
tries which you refuse on account of security? — -1. Xot very many. There are very few 
that we have absolutely turned down. There may be some small cottage industries in 
places which we would not touch. 

Q. Are they properly provided for by the co-opeiative banks? — A. Xo. 

37-a 
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Q. But you would itate broadly— of course, there might be exceptions — that, in 
your opinion, there was no great need for further financial facilities for small indus- 
tries f — A. I do not think there is any very great need. 

Q. Supposing your answer had been otherwise on that point and you had said that 
there was a need, it is our duty to try and see how that need could be supplied. It 
seems to me that there are three courses open by wiiic.b the object can be attained, 
and I should like to have youi' opinion on each one. Take the first. Supposing an 
industry of this kind — I take for example aluminium, because Madras always thinks of 
the aluminium industry — is to be started and a thorough investigation is made by Gov- 
ernment both as to its technical and commercial success, and the Government undertake 
to give any expert advice which is required, do you think that under those circumstances 
capital would be forthcoming ^ Would such Government assistance be an inducement 
to both Indian and British capital? — .1. I think it will have some effect undoubtedly. 
I think some sort of financial guarantee is necessary. 

Q. There are many ways in which it can be given and one way that we hear of is 
through an “ industrial bank.” Let us trv to understand what is meant by an indus- 
trial bank. The industrial bank will be an institution tor the purpose of lending 
money and I presume it would lend money on interest? — .4. B'ut I think it will be more 
than that. Would it not include the provision of a very large proportion of the share 
capital ? 

Q. It will take a part of the share capital?—.!. Yes. 

Q. How are funds to be provided for it? — .4. By share capital and by debentures. 

Q. Who are to be the subscribers of the share capital? — .4. That is the difficulty. I 
do not know in this Presidency where the capital is to come from. 

Q. Where theie is a difficulty we must face it? — .4. I think in this Presidency there 
will be a great difficulty in getting capital. In Bombay there will not be any difficulty. 
In Bombay there is very much more wealth than in Madras. The wealth of Madras 
is very much spread out among a number of small landowners. There are few large 
landholders. 

Q. Here in Madras you look to Government for providing capital? — A. I look to it 
in the initial stages. 

Q. And you propose that such a bank when constituted should receive money on 
deposits? — .4. No. 

Q. That would be contrary to all banking principles? — A. Yes. They might use 
them so far as they finance local stocks, but their chief resources would be debentures and 
capital. 

Q. In Madras it comes to this, that the Government finds capital for the bank and 
the bank employs that capital in taking up shares in industrial enterprises? — .4. Yes. 

Q. Is there a distinction between it and the Director of Industries taking up 
shares in individual enterprises? — .4. If the Government take it up themselves, thev 
will only be able to put in Govemment money, but if they start this industrial bank 
with a capital the nucleus of which they have got in the shares, they will be able to 
get outside money against debentures. 

Q. AYu just said that outside money would not come? — A. I do not think that in 
Madras it will come to a large extent. 

Q. And it comes to this, that Government finds the capital and employs that capital 
in taking up shares in various concerns? — 4. ATes. 

Q. Is that banking at all? — A. No. 

Q. Is it not foolishness to talk about an “ industrial bank ” in this connection? — A. 
I would not go so far as that, because I think we have got to look at the future. If 
you have this industry started, you then begin to create wealth which will come in 
time. 

Q. What I want to get at is, why call it an “ industrial bank ” ? It is no more than 
the Government directly taking an interest either in the form of guarantee or deben- 
ture or share capital in particular enterprises? — 4. At the beginning there will be no 
difference. 

Q. How do you think that a difference will arise in course of years? — 4. When the 
iudustry has proved itself to be successful, there is always some one who will come 
forward and take up some shares. 

Q. The shares which were held by the Government? — 4. They will part with a 
c('i tain number of the shares. 

Q. Wlien the shares come to a premium the Government will sell? 4. AYs. 

Q. Why should not Government make the profit instead of the bank? 4. It reallv 

makes very little difference, as the profit that they make does not go towards reducing 
taxation . 

Q. I.s thrne not a disadvantage in what we call an industrial bank in this respect, 
fliat wlien a proposition goes wrong it may be liidden, whereas if Government were 
directly interested in any individual industry, the liHit of public opinion would be 
bvrmghl to bear u])on the thing, and anv mistakes made would come to light? 4. I 
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do not think there is any very great difficulty and 1 do not think that mistakes will 
come to light in Government reports, I should think that they would come to light 
in the same way if there was an industrial bank. 

Q- In reply to Mr. Low you described some ot the obstacles to the expansion of 
banking business especially in countiy districts, but you did not mention one factor 
which I should like to know whether you consider of any importance. At what rate 
of interest do you lend money on reasonably good security to some one in the mufassil!' — 
M. We will take for instance, cotton mills. Lp till quite recently, the late was 5} 
per cent to a good sound concern — a big concern. 

Q. And what do you allow on deposits-' — A. AVe are allowing at piesent at the same 
time, 4 or per cent. 

Q. And what rate does the village bania get from the cultivator? — .4. Twenty-four 
or 46 per cent. It is not actually in the amount of interest that they get upon the 
loan, but the ryot has got to sell hi.s pioduce to him at a low rate. 

Mr. C. E. hole. — Q. Is it not a fact that these men are making an enormous number 
of bad debts? — A. I should tliink they make a very fair number. 

Q. I have heard it said, but I could not subscribe to it. that a bania on an average 
makes 7 or 8 per cent on his capital? — -4. That is a moderate estimate I should say. 

hr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Assuming- that a man in the mufassil with capital can only 
get 4^ per cent from the Presidency Bank and 24 per cent by lending money other- 
wise with a certain amount of risk, don’t you think that it is natural that he should 
prefer to employ .his capital in the second way rather than the first? — A. Undoubtedly, 
that is quite natural. 

Q. That is the real obstacle to the extension of the banking system? — A. To a large 
extent. In the agricultural districts here one large ryot lends to the .smaller ryot, with 
the hope that eventually he would get the smaller ryot’s land which is adjoining his 
own. 

Q. Do you think that it is possible by legislation to limit the rates ot interest? — A. 
I should be very doubtful whether it would have any real effect. There are so many 
wqys of getting round it. They would make it good by having an agreement to hand 
over the produce at a certain rate. 

Q. Admittedly this great evil exists, do you think that the best way of combating 
it is by an extension of the co-operative banking system? — A. ATes. There is no doubt 
that an extension of banking generally would be beneficial. The competition of persons 
ready to lend money is the best way of knocking down the rate of interest. 

Mr. A. Chfi’tterton. — Q. Is it not a fact that at the present time the Xattukkottai 
Chettys receive considerable deposits from people in the country? — A. In some parts 
I believe they get a certain amount. 

Q. They pay about 9 per cent, on fixed deposits? — A. Perhaps they do. I think 
they probably pay about 6 per cent on running accounts. 

Q. You have suggested that the extension of the co-operative banking system is 
perhaps the best way of dealing with these smaller industries and financing them. 
Can we contemplate people who control these co-operative banks being able to get the 
necessary technical and general business experience to enable them to carry on that 
work especially in the initial stages? — A. I cannot say that. I have not thought 
these details out. That is a point that has got to be considered in connection with the 
co-operative movement. At present the co-operative movement here is practically con- 
fined to money lending to the ryot. 

Q. AVhat we have to consider here is what means should be devised by Govern- 
ment or by private persons to finance industrial enterprise in this country and to bring 
about a gradual growth of industrialism, and various methods have l)een alreadv di'- 
cussed this morning but no reference has been made to a past method. A^nu are, of 
course, aware that there were a number of agency houses which were practically private 
bankers and that they received very considerable deposits which were emploved iti 
furthering industrial enterprise? — A. Yes. 

Q. And that system has broken down almost entirely? — A. A'es. It ha.« quite gone 
out now. 

Q. Is it desirable or possible to revive it? — A. I do not think it is desirable 
It was dangerous. 

Q. Dr. Hopkinson has dealt with the question of an industrial bank or industrial 
corporation, and I understand that you are in favour of Government pioneering indus- 
trial concerns and finding money to start them and to a certain extent I am in agree- 
ment with you, but the difficulty I foresee from past experience in such matters i' that 
if a Department of Industries undertook such work it would also be necessary to 
get released from the ordinary Government restrictions under which ordinarv official 
business is carried on. I do not think it is practicable, for instance, to carrv on com- 
mercial work under the audit of the Accountant-General and it would be necessarv to 
create a new system of Government control quite different from that to which the (ii-di- 
nary Government departments are subjected? — A. I agree to that. 
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Q. But you would state broadly — o! eourse, there might be exceptions — that, in 
your opinion, theie was no great need for further financial facilities for small indus- 
tries y — J. . I do not think there is any veiy great need. 

Q. Supposing your answer had been otherwise on that point and you had said that 
there was a need, it is our duty to try and see how that need could be supplied. It 
seems to me that there are three courses open by which the object can be attained, 
and I should like to have your opinion on each one. Take the first. Supposing an 
industry of this kind — I take for examijle aluminium, because Madias always thinks of 
the aluminium industry — is to be started and a thorough investigation is made by Gov- 
ernment both as to its technical and commercial success, and the Government undertake 
to give any expert advice which is required, do you think that under those circumstances 
capital would be forthcoming h ^Yould such Government assistance be an inducement 
to both Indian and British capital:' — G. I think it will have some eifect undoubtedly. 
I think some sort of financial guarantee is necessary. 

Q. There are many ways in which it can be given and one way that we hear of is 
through an “ industrial bank.” T.et us try to understand what is meant by' an indus- 
trial bank. The industrial bank will be an institution for the purpo.se of lending 
money and I presume it would lend money on interest''. — .1. B'ut I think it will be more 
than that. Would it not include the provision of a very large proportion of the share 
capital.^ 

Q. It will take a part of the share capital? — .1. Yes. 

Q. How are funds to be provided for it? — .4. By share capital and by debentures. 

Q. Who are to be the subscribers of the share capital? — J.. That is the difficulty. I 
do not know in this Presidency where the capital is to come from. 

Q. Where there is a difficulty we must face it?— .4. I think in this Presidency there 
will be a great difficulty in getting capital. In Bombay there will not be any difficulty. 
In Bombay there is very much more wealth than in Madras. The wealth of Madras 
is very much spread out among a number of small landowners. There are few large 
landholders. 

Q._ Here in Madras you look to Government for providing capital? — ^4. I look to it 
in the initial stages. 

Q. And you propose that such a bank when constituted should receive money on 
deposits? — .4. Yo. 

Q. That would be contrary to all banking principles? — .4. Yes. They might use 
them so far as they finance local stocks, but their chief resources would be debentures and 
capital. 

Q. In Madras it comes to this, that the Government finds capital for the bank and 
the bank employs that capital in taking up shares in industrial enterprises? — .4. Yes. 

Q. Is there a distinction between it and the Director of Industries taking up 
shares in individual enterprises? — .4. If the Government take it up themselves, they 
will only be able to put in Govenimcnt money, but if they start this industrial bank 
with a capital the nucleus of which they have got in the shares, they will be able to 
get outside money against debentures. 

Q. A'ou just said that outside money would not come? — A. I do not think that in 
Madras if will come to a large extent. 

Q. And it comes to this, that Government find.s the capital and employs that capital 
in taking up shares in various concerns? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is that banking at all? — A. Yo. 

Q. Is it not foolishness to talk about an “ industrial bank ” in this connection? — A. 
1 would not go so far as that, because I think we have got to look at the future. If 
you have this industry started, you then begin to create wealth which will come in 
time. 

Q. What I want to get at is, why call it an " industrial bank ” ? It is no more than 
the Government directly taking an interest either in the form of guarantee or deben- 
ture or share capital in particular enterprises? — A. At the beginning there will be no 
difference. 

Q. How (lo you think tliat a difference will arise in course of years? — A. When the 
iuilustiy has proved itself to be successful, there is always some one who will come 
foi'ward and take up some shares. 

Q. The share- which were held by the Government? — .4. Thev will part with a 
(•('i tain number of the shares. 

Q. Wlien the shares come to a ])remium the Government will sell? A. Yes. 

Q. Why should not Government make the profit instead of the bank? A. It reallv 

inakc> ver\’ little difference, as the profit that they make does not go towards reducing 
taxation . 

Q. T.s tliere not a disadvantage in what we < all ;iii industrial bank in this respect, 
Biat when a proposition goes wrong it may be liiddeu, whereas if Government were 
directly interested in any individual indTi-trc', the liHit of public opinion would be 
bvouohf to bear ujiou the thing, and any mistakes made would come to light? A. I 
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do not think there is any very great diiheulty and 1 do not think that mistakes will 
come to light in Government reports. I should think that they would come to light 
in the same way it there was an industrial bank. 

Q. In reply to Mr. Low you described .some ot the obstacles to the expansion of 
banking business especially in (■oiintry districts, but you did not imnitiou one factor 
which I should like to know whether you consider of any importance. At what rate 
of interest do you lend money on reasonably good security to .some one in the niufassil-' — 
A. We will take for insttince, cotton mills. Up till quite recently, the late was 5} 
per cent to a good sound concern — a big concern. 

Q. And what do you allow on deposits':' — A. We aie allowing at piesent at the .-ame 
time, 4 or 4^ per cent. 

Q. And what rate does the village bania get from the cultivator? — .4. Twenty-four 
or 46 per cent. It is not actually in the amount of interest that they get upon the 
loan, but the ryot has got to sell his produce to him at a low rate. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is it not a fact that these men are making an enormous number 
of bad debts? — .4. I should think they make a verr- fair number. 

Q. I have heard it said, but I could not subscribe to it. that a bania on an average 
makes 7 or 8 per cent on his capital? — .4. That is a moderate estimate I should say. 

Dr. E. HopMnson. — Q. Assuming that a man in the mufassil with capital can only 
get 4^- per cent from the Presidency Bank and 24 per cent by lending money other- 
wise with a certain amount of risk, don’t you think that it is natural that he should 
prefer to employ .his capital in the second way rather than the first? — A. Undoubtedly, 
that is quite natural. 

Q. That is the real obstacle to the extension of the banking system? — A. To a large 
extent. In the agricultural districts here one large ryot lends to the smaller ryot, with 
the hope tliat eventually he would get the smaller rc'ot’s land which is adjoining his 
own. 

Q. Do you think that it is possible by legislation to limit the rates of interest? — A. 
I should he very doubtful whether it would have any real effect. Tliere are so many 
wajys of getting round it. They would make it good by having an agreement to hand 
over the produce at a certain rate. 

Q. Admittedly this great evil exists, do you think that the best way of combating 
it is by an extension of the co-operative banking system? — A. Yes. There is no doubt 
that an extension of banking generally would be beneficial. The competition of persons 
ready to lend money is the best way of knocking down the rate of interest. 

Mr. A. Chrxtterton. — Q. Is it not a fact that at the present time the Xattukkottai 
Chettys receive considerable deposits from people in the country? — A. In some parts 
I believe they get a certain amount. 

Q. They pay about 9 percent, on fixed deposits? — A. Perhaps they do. I think 
they probably pay about 6 per cent on running accounts. 

Q. You have suggested that the extension of the co-operative banking system is 
-perhaps the best way of dealing with these smaller industries and financing them. 
Can we contemplate people who control these co-operative banks being able to get the 
necessary technical and general business experience to enable them to carry on that 
work especially in the initial stages? — A. I cannot say that. I have not thought 
these details out. That is a point that has got to be considered in connection with the 
co-operative movement. At present the co-operative movement here is practicallv con- 
fined to money lending to the ryot. 

Q. What we have to consider here is what means should be devised by Govern- 
ment or by private persons to finance industrial enterprise in this country and to brin"- 
about a gradual growth of industrialism, and various methods have been alreadv dis- 
cussed this morning but no reference has been made to a past method. You are, of 
course, aware that there were a number of agency houses which were practically private 
bankers and that they received very considerable deposits which were emplnved in 
furthering industrial enterprise? — A. Yes. 

Q. And that system has broken down almost entirely? — A. A'es. It has quite gone 
out now. 

Q. Is it desirable or possible to revive it? — A. I do not think it is desirable 
It was dangerous. 

Q. Dr. Hopkinson has dealt with the question of an industrial bank or industrial 
corporation, and I understand that you are in favour of Government pioneering indu.s- 
trial concerns and finding money to start them and to a certain extent I am in agree- 
ment with you, but the difficulty I foresee from past experience in sucli matters is that 
if a Department of Industries undertook such work it would also be necessarv to 
get released from the ordinary Government re.strictions under which ordinary official 
business is carried on. I do not think it is practicable, for iii'^tance, to carry on com- 
mercial work under the audit of the Accountant-General and it would be necessoiv to 
create a new system of Government control quite different from that to which the ordi- 
nary Government departments are subjected? — A. I agree to that. 
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Apart from those large industries which, in the hrst instance, before we can 
take uj), must be the subject of detailed enquiry and probably also of a considerable 
amount of experiment — which will take time — we must also try and cover the country 
with a network of small industrial concerns to deal with the agricultural produce of the 
( ountrv to enable it to be put on the market in a more profitable form than at present 
and we have also to develop what are called cottage industries. Do you think that 
the system that we have been experimenting with in the south of India is a satisfactory 
one and likely to lead to useful results-' AVe are making takavi loans under an Act 
with which 1 think you are acquainted and we also supply certain types of machinery 
to people on the hire jmrchase system at easy rates of interest whilst the loans are 
lepayable on toleraidy easy terms. Under this system we are lending in a province 
like Mysore nearly two lakhs a year at the present time, and probably it can be developed 
to four or five lakhs a year without forcing the jiace too much? — A. Is it five lakhs that 
goes out in addition to what comes in? 

Q. No. The total loans in each year would not exceed five lakhs, so that on a five. 
Year period for recovery the total capital requii’ed would only be 25 lakhs. Now would it be- 
[jractieable tor the Presidency Bank with a guarantee from the Government to take 
over this biisinc.ss and finance it in the same way, or would it be possible to establish 
'■eparate banks to deal with it? — A. The Presidency Banks -Act may be amended. 

(>. I want to know whetlier some private banking agency or co-operative banking 
agencv could be devised to take it up? — A. That is a case for a co-operative banker. 

Q. Do you think that our present methods are a satisfactory way -of developing all 
the.se smaller concerns? — A. I think so. I do not know how they can very well be 
developed otherwise. 

Q. Alight the same thing be applied, as experience increased in the Department of 
Industries, even to larger concerns, or would it be better to devise some separate 
method? — A. I dn not think that co-operative societies can be got to develop these so 
quickly as to be able to do both. 

(). A'ou have told Dr. Hopkin.son that there is no scope here for an indu.strial 
iiank nr an industrial corporation? — A. Yes. 

(i- It has been put to us on several occasions that an industrial bank may be estab- 
hstied for the whole of India. Do you not think that it is too big an area for one 
financial corporation to operate upon? AVould it be advisable to endeavour to establish 
-ueh a big corporation? — A. It would be very difficult for one corporation for the 
whole of India to be able to examine thoroughly the requirements of the various 
provinces. You cannot have a large number of branches. It is a different thing from 
having a i entral bank for the whole of India and you have branches all over the 
( ouutiy. 

Q. Supposing you have one large industrial corporation for the whole of India, 

( -in you uitlise tin* local Depaitmenfs of Industrie.s in each province to make all the 
necessary investigations and to act as a sort of intermediary between the people who 
want to start ind\istries? — A. That may be possible, but then you would require to have 
a constant representative at each place where that industry is working. 

(). A'ou point out perfectly clearly that in any industrial corporation or bank you 
require a very expensive and extensive staff to deal with all matters. The larger the area, 
tire more frrlly would yoir utilise this expert staff? — A. A^ou will have to utilise some 
othiu' agency still. 

O. AVhat .shorrld be that agency? — A. If you have the Central Bank with branches 
eveivwhere irraking this a.s a side show of their business — more or less to be agents. 

U- Ilo you think that in India it wortld be jirstifiable to establish a central experi- 
urental laboratory costing five to ten lakhs arrd manned by a proper staff to work oirt 
all the variou.s jrroblems connected with, for instance, the oil industry in their scientific 
and technical a.spect, so that we might make the best use of the raw materials that 
we have got? — .1. I would .say for industries generally. 

(J. Abirr thirik that it will be justifiable for Government to spend nionev in that 
direction? — A. If it is going to lead up to a very large industry. 

(2- A"ou cannot say at the outset that it is going to? — A. At the outset you can 
.'oy whether there is a reasorrable ])ro.spect for it. 

Q. Abut have .stated that there is very great difficulty in getting at the private 
boards of small people. Do you think if it would be of use if the post office saving.s 
bank.s were made a little more popular and more facilities were given and a higher 
late of intere.st was paid on deposits? — A. It might attract more money, but it will not 
help the general financial situation at all excepting in so far as Government railwav's are 
concerned. 

Q. It is simply a first step towards encouraging the money to come out rather than 
keej) it in their houses? — A. I do not know whether the raising of the rate would 
attract so much money as would counterbalance the actual expenses. 
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Hon hie Pandit M. M. Malaviija. — Q. You endorsed Dr. llopkinsou’s criticism oi 
the indristrial bank. Ihit the industrial bank that he foreshadowed was diiierent from 
the one that I sugge.sted? — *4. Yes. 

Q. 1 .suggested that Government should guarantee interest and I never suggested 
that Government should take a number of shares in the concern and directly come 
into the business in that way? — 4 . Yes. 


Wir.NEss No. 2d5. 

Mr. 4'. G. Waebkook, a.m.i.m.e., Director, Haxsey i)' Vo. [Limited), 

Enyineei s, Madras. 

WiiiTTEy Evidence. 

It money is needed in commercial eiiterpiises it is worth paying for, and it appeals 
unwise to give financial assistance to a concern which cannot alfoid to repay a loan and 
pay the interest on it, except in cases in wJiich Government wish to have experimental 
work carried out by private agency, which otherwise they would have to carry out 
themselves. 

Different industries in different stages of development require such widely diff'eient 
methods of support that it is impossible to formulate general rules with reference to the 
form of financial aid to be offered by Government. In many cases, the supply ot 
machinery on the hire purchase S 3 ’stem would meet the case, but in others it would be 
eminently unsuitable, and it will probablj- be found necessary to consider each case on 
its own n.erits. 

The purchase ly Government of locallj- manufactured articles in preference to 
imported articles provided qualitj- and iirice do not wideh' differ is a form of supjjort 
which appeals with force to the engineering industiy, and the spirited ol)servation of 
existing rules on this subject would do much lor the industiy. Tlu's is being- full.v 
dealt with ly the Indian Engineering Association, with whose views I agree. 

I can find no objection to the establishment of pioneer factories bj' Government 
in cases of industries new to this country. It is in m_y opinion essential that business 
and engineering experience be brought to bear on such operations, and unfortunately 
we cannot be sure of obtaining such experience in the Director lesponsible for the 
operations. Unless this business and engineering experience is brought to bear, I 
consider the cost of the factories is prohibitive, and to a great extent is money thrown 
awaj', inasmuch as the results attained by the total expenditure involved could be 
imnroved on with perhaps less expenditure and in a fiactioii of the time taken by 
present methods if the work was directed ly business engineers. 

AYhen a pioneer factory has demonstrated the fact that an industiv is a commercial 
success as managed ly' Government we can safeh’ assume that it will pav under private 
control and the question of handing oven- to private- management, or its continuation 
as a Government factory should then be considered. T find it difficult to formulate 
a covering principle applicable to all possible cases. 

The fact that an established external trade alreacG; exi.sts in any particular com- 
modity' appeals to me as the strongest argument in favour of an investigation with a 
view to local manufacture, and I can see no reason whatever wly any limitations are 
needed in this direction. Demands exist which must be h'led by- local effoit or foreign 
effort,, and the avowed object of all Indian industrialists is to replace foreign effort 
by local effort, yvith yvluch object I agree. 

With reference to Government competition with existing enterprise, I am of the 
opinion that this should be avoided, wherever possible. Government cannot hope to 
compete fairty yvith locally established industries oyving to the ab.sence of financial 
interest and responsibility of the men in charge. 

Government competition can be avoided in most cases, as the underlying idea 
is in some cases to improve the product and there appears to be no need to duplicate 
an already existino- plant in order to produce the crude material needed, which could 
quite yvell be brought locally', at a cheaper rate than Government can manufacture it. 

The dey-elopment of general industries calls for expert ene-ineering knowledge, 
expert business knoyvledge and exnert chemical knowledge. When ihe development 
is undertaken bv Government, a knoyvledge of Government ]uocedure is also nee<led. 
and the ability to organise the department on practical lines to meet the prevailing 
needs and conditions. • j j 

No one man can reasonably' hope to combine the essential qualities required, and 
Government service does not tend to produce such men. Under present circuiiistauces 
with a Director and yvithout a Board of Industries, efforts at development are entirely' in 
the hands of the Director, v.-hose predecessor may' have left legacies in the shape of 
embryo industries in which the present Director mav have no faith possibly- with good 
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reason. In any case, such embryo industries cannot expect the attention given by 
their founder from a Director not in sympathy with the effort, and a Board of Industries, 
lieing- more constant in its compo-ition than Directors of Industries, would in all 
probabiiitv show much greater continuity ot effort, and better practical results. The 
knowledge available on a Board cotdd be standardized within narrow limits, whereas 
it is quite iuipiacticable to standardize Directors of Industries. I am therefore in 
favour of a Board of Industries, for this Province, together with a Director of 
IndiL^tries. 

The Board might consi.st of mechanical, electrical and chemical engineers, and 
liu>ine^.s uien, all with a thorough and practical Indian experience and knowledge of 
conditions as thev exist here. The Director of Indu.stries should be a good organiser, 
essentially an engineer and would be ex-officio Chairman of the Board. 

The iMendicrs of the Board .should be tbe eloverest men available, official or otherwise 
Their ideas as a bodv would be carried out ])y the Director of Industries and they 
would need the power to obtain and pay for expert opinion on any subject on which 
tlieir own knowledge was felt to be insufficient. The Board sbnnld have power to add 
to their nnniher if found desirable, and generally he vested with the highest possible 
])Owers. 

It is difficult to prove that industrial exhibitions have a cash value, but they offer 
an excellent advertisement to tlie exhibitors and in many cases it is possible to say with 
certaintw that an exhibit has been a commercial success. IMy experience of exhibitions 
luis hfcn uniformly good, and I have no he.sitation in saying that their value is great, 
and tliat Government should encourage such exhibitions. 

Sellers and buyers will come into contact whether exhibitions are held or not, and 
I am inclined to think that tbe greatest good of exhibitions lies in the fact that they 
convert dreamers into actors, and result in the purchase of machinery which, without 
the exhibition, would possibly never be purchased, or perhaps purchased some wears 
hence. T'ndouhtedly exhibitions .should be popular in character, but I am inclined to 
think that a persnanent exhibition of machinery suited to Indian industries with the 
annual aclditioii of a popular section would be more useful than an annual exhibition 
alone, and could he combined with a commercial museum such as exists in Calcutta, 
and should exist in Madras. 

I do not think that the training of labour as at present offered by Government 
ill Madras will serve any good purpose, inasmuch as a boy working in an engineer’s 
shop after a day’s work at his trade, is naturally uot keen on spending his evenings at the 
same work, and probably having to pay a fee to do so, nor is he keen on learning 
.some other man’s work. No outside training can equal that obtained iii a commercial, 
works if we admit that say a good turner is to be the finished product. But his general 
knowledge of engineering might be widened with advantage and any latent ambitions 
be mav have thus aroused, hut the only way to do this appears to be to offer tbe 
information in a much more palatable form than lectures. I suggest the use of the 
cinematograph, as the most practical means of imparting such information. This in- 
strument is already in use for the same purpose, and suitable films for the engineering 
industrv already exist, as well as for many other industries. The industrial films might 
be accompanied by verbal explanations in the vernacular, and I think a course wrapped 
up in .sxich a disguise would appeal strongly to both the younger and older engineer- 
ing employees, and what is more important still, would place before parents a view 
of the industries dealt with which would tend to induce them to look more favourably 
on industrial piirsuits for their children. 

The faults of our local trades school are that it is onlv open to those already 
engaged in the industry, and to thn=e who understand and write English. Apart from 
the Anglo-Indian commiinity. these conditions close the classes to nearly all but 
the best and older workmen, wbo ueitber need nor wisb for practical training, as few 
young Hindu boys in engineering works are able to understand English, and are 
consequently nnable to take advantage of the course offered. 

I have from time to time accepted offers of intelligent caste youths for training 
as engineers in otir works. l)nt in no ease has the youth been able to face the ” degrada- 
tion ’’ of manual labour for more than a few days. The product of Engineer- 
ing Colleges appear unwilling In “ go through the mill ” of practical work, and 
consequently their college training is of no use to practical eno-ineers. Only one 
case has come to my notice in which a graduate was prepared to go through a course 
in the works, and he demanded 50 per cent higher wage than the most skilled workmen 
wp pmi)liiy. It is evident that the better class of Hindu and the college graduate look 
nn manual labour as degrading, and are not prepared to undertake it, and that the 
Engineering College graduate considers his training as complete on graduation instead 
of just commencing. Until the dignity of labour is appreciated by the better classes 
and engineering graduates grasp the fact that they are eminently unfitted for responsible 
posts, very little bendway can be made in tbe dirertion of a local source of supply of 
suppivision as required in engineering works, and we must continue to import wbat is- 
required. 
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Looking at tke matter of supervision from the coinmeiLial engineer's point of view 
tne qualities essential in a &u])ervisor are a reasonable application to duty, a gootl 
general knowledge of engineering practice covering- the work cartied out in the work- 
shops, a fair degree of craftsmanship, literacy in English and honesty, ilanual 
work in a commercial concern is the only gateway to the craft-manship required. In 
view of the “ customs of the country ” the degree ot commercial honesty called for bi 
all employers is very difficult to obtain. I have come to the conclusion that the only 
practicable local source of supply of skilled supervisors for engineering woiks is the 
Anglo-Indian community, and an experiment is now being made in this direction, but 
it will take some years before definite residts can be ariived at. I admit the existenct 
of really first class Hindu foremen, but they are scarce and difficult to obtain. 

Apprentieeshi]i as known in European countries does not exist in the engineering 
industry in Madras. The sole object of a youth and his parents is to realise the greatest 
return for his labour in as .short a time as pi ssible, and if a change of employer carrie- 
with it an increase of one or two annas per day, the change is promptly made. This 
habit results in a crop of turners, fitters, etc., ])ut no ceneral knowledge of the industry 
which is so badly needed at the pro'ent time. Lndoubtedly the present want of system 
results in the production of a number of first class tradesmen, each callable of turning 
out first class work under close .supervision, but the 'upervisioii has to be very clo-ie. 
and there is no local source from wliich this supervision ran be drawn. Apprenticeship 
on European lines would do much to fill this want, provided intelligent youths were 
available, but suitable evening classes would be needed to piovirle the .specialised 
education required, or “ sandwich ” courses could perhaps be arranged with the 
Engineering College. 


Ok.vl Evipf.xc i;. 30 th J.txr.tuY 1917. 


*S'ir F. H. — Q. You are a Director of Messrs. Massey & Co.? — .4. Ye.s. 

(>. Do you specialise in any particular form of engineeiiiig woik? — -4. "We have 
not done business to any great extent in manutacturing engineering. T\*e are doing 
so now. "We are going in for oil engines and jinmps. 

Q. How long have you lieen in the country? — ,1. Eleven years. 

Q. I gather trom your note that you quite approve ol (iovennuent assisting in- 
dustrial enterprises, but you point out the need tor very great caie in the way in 
which it is done, and with reference to pioneer factories you point out the need for 
particular care there. \ou think it is es'Cntial that engineering experience should be 
Iji'ought to bear in such cases. Do I gather that you think it would be a good thing 
after Government have gone in for the j>ro.< and’ coiia f-j associate business men with 
the Government from the very stait? — .4. I think that the bnsinesc; element and the 
engineering element should come in while investigations are being made. 

Q- M hen they were completed you would leave the v.hole thing, in the hands of 
Government? — .4. Yo, I should still have the engiueeiiug husiue'S experience. 

Q. That wculd be that Government should piovide the educative jiait. and would 
also provide an outlet for somebody to take over the industry nheii it was established? — 
A. That i.s quite possible. 

Q. M ith reference to the Board of Indii.stries. we gather from voiir note that you 
don t think that wnat has been done here has been in the jiasf. hut you 

are in favour of a Board of Industries. lYould that be advisorv or executive ?— ,4. 
Executive. 

Q. You mean that the Director tlien would be xhe -eivaiit of the Board? A. Ye-. 

Q. And the Board .should he comprised of engineer- and bii-iiiess men. practical- 
men? — A. Yes. 


Q. M ould It I'e pernianentf — A. I think it would he nece-sarv to have it pcrm-iii^iit 
Q. Would you pay the members of the Board?— A. That i. rather a lam-e queVtiou' 
O. Aon might be asking a good deal of them?— A. tVe m-av, and in that case they 

may probably require pay. Look at it from another point of 'view : if the advice i,s 

worth having it would he wcrth paving- for. 

Q. Considerable demands would' be made on their time, and voii want the heA 
men .r'- — A. that is so. 

Q. AYn approve in the main of industrial exhibitions 4 A^es 
Q. But yon are not quite clear that thev are much good as selling empori-i too 
Dont you think that they could Ive combined to a certain extent 1 A'es^ I amk; 

a suggestion in that direction. I think I go on to say that exliihitions' do make 

buyers of people, who would probably not he Iniyers ntherwi-e. bv l,eing educative 

Q. Then you refer to the training of labour in Al-idra-' - vnn + 1-7 - 

iTcIIy pr,rficaMe. Wh.at ym, .on.ell.int that - ill i„ - y, ,1 ' A! 
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Q. Do you do anything- yourselt in this direction with your eniplojees i'— .d . We 
have not done anything up to the present. We have just started a scheme of apprentice- 
ship, and I think we shall hnd it necessary to give the apprentices what education 
they need. 

Q. Take them away from their work and really teach them? — A. Yes. 

(>. How many men have you got? — *T. Between ^50 and 300. 

Q. And do you find the supply is ecpial to your demand ; have you any trouble 
in getting men?— A. We have trouble in getting the higher class of men, the more 
skilled workmen. 

Q. And that you attribute to the fact that you do not consider the training avail- 
able here for such men •'uitable? — -1. Yes. As a matter of fact the accuracy which 
we demand in our shop is not demanded anywhere else in Madras. There are no men, 
and we have to get men and train them. 

Q. Are you meeting with success in trying to do that? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find that you are able to keep your men when you have trained them, 
or are they apt to go off elsewhere? — A. They are apt to go off elsewhere. If we have 
good men we have to pay them sufficiently well to keep them. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. I understand your fimi has had a great deal of experience in 
the supply of small powei and pumping plants to cultivators and small industrialists? — 
A. Yes, that is so. 

fi. Tfoughly, how many (d' your plants are out working, do you suppose hundreds? — 
A. 700. That 700 only covers 10 years, fi-om 1906 to 1915. 

sf. That include-; pumping and rice milling and ginning?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is your custom of financing these things?— A. If the man is short of 
cupital and likes to get the plant on the hire-purchase system, we accommodate him. 
Looked at as a whole, the system is quite a success. There are many difficulties, of 
course, from the commercial point of view. The ilifficulties are all on the financial 
side. We cannot collect the money in some eases. 

Q. Why? Because the fellow is not getting as much out of the plant as he 
hoped, owing to his own bad management, or the unsuitability of the plant? — A. 
In a few cases we could say that, but in the majority of cases they do not want to pay. 

Q. Then you have got to put them into court? — A. Yes, or seize the plant. 

Q. That is provided for in the agreement? — A. AYs. (Witness here gave confi- 
dential evidence as to the number of cases in which he has to go to extremes.) 

Q. Very likely the slight stimulus of a civil suit makes him part? — A. In the 
majority of cases we find that it does not do 'O. We get the decree but nothinu- else 
happens He does not pay. " 

Sir F. 11. Stewart. — Q. You don’t regard that as very serious? — A. Uur experi- 
ence has shown that it is not very serious. We have a large number of such cases ' 
but if we do put the screw on and send our man down, the purchaser comes to his 
senses. He must see that plant go away before he considers that it i^ time he paid. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Tfo you get any trouble as to the ownership of the plant? You 
make it oyer on the hire purchase system to one man, and supposing another claims 
it? -1- Me tr\ and a^ oid tliat as far as possible Iiy never selling a hire-purchase plant 
to partners or to co-operative societies. In all cases where we know we have sold to 
anyone with partners there is invaiiably trouble. (Witness here gave a concrete case 
confidentially). 

Q. Supiiosiiig you had not had this hire-purchase .sy.stein, how much less business 
do you imagine you would have done? — A. That is difficult to say. The amount of 
business we have done in hire purchase is 7 lakhs. 

Cliotterton.—Q. M'as there any expansion of your business when you first 
adopted It?— A. AAs. Of course we always have to remember that these small power 
Plants were quite new to the country. It is true that the business did grow immediatelv 
v\ e started thi- system. ^ 

Mr. C. E. Low.— Q. Had you ever done anything on the hire purchase line in 
fins country before — A. Ao. 

Ye. A with a certain aniount of apprehension to start with?— A. 
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to conclude that you are satisfied with it? — A. Quite satisfied. 
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reftirn I gave you was qtii e fair without the statement that we made a bad mistake 
the cominencenient and allowed oil pre.sses to go out on this system. Al? these 
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Q. Is it possible to safeguard oneself fi'oin tliat kind of thing ;' — We try to do it 
by limiting the size ot plant that will be sold on the hire purchase system. We don’t 
go below Es. 1,000, and it must be a power-driven plant. 

(2- Have you anv upward limit which you think should be jilaced on the value of 
ih plant;-' — .1. We have never run nj) to the maximum limit. I suppose if a plant 
were- to cost 20 or 30 thousand rupee', we should think about it. It makes us very 
careful in our preliminary investigations but if the preliminary investigations were 
satisfactory, I don’t see any reason against the plant going on the hire-jnuchase system. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — (>. What are your terms roughly;-' — .1. We have three agiee- 
inents ; the first applies only to irrigation plants as geueially required. In that 
case one-third is paid down and one-third at the end of one year, and one-third at the 
end of the next year. Then we have another one, in which one-quarter is paid down 
and jJaynients of a quarter six months apart. 

Q. There is the trouble and expense of collecting? — .1. That is so; we have to have 
a man continually going round to see these people. 

Mr. C. E. Loir. — Q. Are there any ways in which, suppo.'ing Government wanted 
til's to be taken ii]) on a large scale by private firms. Government could be of any 
assistance;-^ — .4. Government have lieen of assistance to us in the matter. We have 
always insisted, during the last five or six year', that all hire-purchase work must 
come through the Department of Indusfries. We do that because we look upon the plant 
as ours until paid for. The Department has a man on the spot to investigate matters. 
We are powerless in that matter. We i-au send a man down to investigate the local 
standing of the man, but he is more or less at sea. 

Q. I presume you cannot get a.ssistaiice from the Government in the matter of 
recoveries? — A. We have never tried. 

(2. Have you any experience of the lads who come from the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institution in Bombay, — the engineers? — .4. Ho. but I mention in my 
ivritten evidence the case of an application from a man who wished to be put through 
the works and required fifty per cent more pay than any workmen we had. He wai 
a Victoria Jubilee man from Bombay. 

Hon' hie Pandit M. M. Malaiii/a. — 1>. How old is your firm? — .4. It has been 
established in Madras since 1867, not the present Company ; it was a private firm 
up to 1900. 

Q. And it was reconstructed? — .4. It was then formed into a “ limited ” company. 

0. Is that your main business, the supplying of the.se engines and plants? — A. 
No. Our business is general engineering. 

Q. Vou suggest that this Board of Industries .should consist of “ mechanical, 
electrical and chemical engineers, and busines.s men, all with a thorough and practical 
Indian experience and knowledge of conditions as they exist here.” Do you contemplate 
that they should be paid for their services? I suppose you do. — .4. Te'. 

Q. Paid in what way, a salary, or for attendance at meetings of the Board — A. 
Eeally I have not thought very much on that side of the question. My idea is that 
v.hether you have to pay, or whether you have not, you should make a point of getting 
the very best men available. 

Q. And it would help you to get the men if you made it worth their while to attend ? — 
A. I think so. 

Q. So you recommend that they should be paid for each meeting they attend? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. Is there not a danger that these mechanical and electrical engineers may favour 
the particular firms with which they may be connected? — . 1. If they are connected 
with the firms that is quite possible. 

Q. How would you guard against it ; would you take men from Government service 
only? Then you m.ay not get the best men available? — A. That is a difficulty. 

Q. Human nature i.s human nature ; there have been cases in which engineers 
connected with Government have favoured particular firms. It has to be guarded against 
Have you any suggestion to make? — A. The only suggestion that I could make would 
be that if a man had any financial intejest in the matter he simply dropped out for the 
time being. 

(2. Or you will have to accept men in Government service? — A. A’es. of course, if 
the business men are in Government service. The whole of my point is that the men 
should be the very best. 

Q. "Would you have any Indians on the Board? — A. If they are the best men that 
could be got, certainly. 

Q. You say “ The Board should have power to add to their number if found desirable 
and generally be vested with the highe.st jjossible powers.” What kind of power do 

you mean — disposing of funds or making recommendations for enterprises? A. I 

suppose it would really boil down to making recommendations, for the grant of funds. 
I don’t suppose Government would be prepared to go further than that. 

38-a 
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Q. You suggest that ciueniatogiaphs should he used iu giving practical instruction 
to workmen. Do you think they would be able to receive practical instruction by 
looking at a cinematograph? — D. You can take a man through a works with a cine- 
u.atograph ; it is done in England at the pre.sent moment. 

Q. Would that not he rather to arouse the general interest ot the workmen in their 
work than to supply any technical knowledge? — D. Ye-;, I made that remark in con- 
ii;( tion with the class of men we now have to deal with. We have always to remember 
That the majority ot them are illiterate, and unless they think they are enjoying them- 
selves they don’t want anything more to do with engineering after five o’clock. 

Q. Suppose the lectures were delivered iu the vernacular, and they were illustrated 
io- the cinematograph, and accompanied by explanations of particular points, don’t 
you think that would he more usetul ’? — fi. Yes, the point in a cinematograph is that 
it has an appeal apart from work. 

(>. But your real need i^ to give a little general elementary instruction to the 
labourer that is the first rreed? — -4. That is so. 

<>. And you want to add to it a little technical knowledge of the industrv to which 
I'e may be attached? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say that your local trade schools are operr only to those who are already 
engaged iu the industry. You are in favour of opening the schools to any studerrt who 
may want to receive the instruction given there? — A. Yes. I don’t see why that proviso 
ua; made in the pro-^pectus. 

Q. It is a very unfortunate proviso and has harrrpered the growth of schools in more 
than one place. As a matter of fact, I was going on to the next question. You say, 
“ Apait fiom the Anglo-Indian community, these conditions close the classes to nearly 
all but the best and older workmen, who neither need nor wish for practical training, 
a- few young Hindu boys in engineering works are able to understand English, 
and are coii'equently unable to take advantage of the course offered.” Do you get 
many boys from the Anglo-Indian community to these schools ; are they attracted. P — A, 
I believe there aie seven out of twenty in the engineering classes. 

f'K What standard of education have they received? — A. That varies a good deal. 

fib So there again you have not got a minimum standard of education guaranteed? — 
.4 . Yot so far as I am aware. The Director of Industries may have it. 

0. Even in the case of Anglo-Indian boys, you say “ an experiment is now being 
made in tliis direction, but it will take some years before definite results can be arrived 
at.” You insist upon the boys passing a certain standard of education, in order that 
they should turn out to be better workmen? — .4. Yo, I would not like to say that. 

A. You think they could get on without any education? — A. They could become 
good woikmen without getting any education. They do at the present moment. 

Q. As a matter of fact you will find very few Anglo-Indian boys who have not 
leceived any education? — A. I believe that is so. 

Q. Are half the boys educated in school before coming to you, or less or more? — A. 
Iveally for the purpose of turning out a skilled workman, education has not got a great 
de il to do with it. A well-educated boy may be a frightfully bad workman, and a boy 
without education an excellent workman. 

kb Have you had many cases of boys who have had education? — A. I have had 
thiee ; all three tailed. 

Q. They did iiot .stay on sufficiently? — A. About three days was the limit. 

(>. So that you cannot say you have had a fair experience of such boys? — A. I 
have had sufficient to make me doubt it they would be useful as workmen, 

tb I think yen will find that other men engaged in business have told the Commis- 
sion that boys who have had a grounding in elementary education have turned out to 
be better workmen than those who had not received such education? — A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you find a change among the Hindu young men educated in colleo-es 
in the matter of their aversion from manual training? Are they now more inclined 
to go in for manual labour than ten years ago’? — A. The last experiment I made was 
four years ago, and there had been no change up to then. 

Q. And you have not noticed any change since then? — A. Yo, it appears to me 
that the question of educated engineers entering works for the purpose of getting practical 
training is governed a good deal by the pay they can get. They consider it derogatory 
to woik, but if tliey got quite a lot of money for doing the work, they would do it? 

Q By ” a lot of money ” you mean a decent salary? — A. A"es, but these men from 
the engineering college require very high wages, although they are no use to us 
what-' er for the first four or five years. 

O. Have they been trained for the buAness for which vou pay them? Are they 
civil nr mechanical or electrical engineers?— A. Mechanical engines. The last one 
J hail Y\as a mecnaniral engineer from Madras. 
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Q- Aud you iouiid him not suitable!’' — A. Aut suitable. I don’t think it i.s the 
fault of the man. The men in Government service can draw very good pay, more than 
they are woith. A commercial firm is not prepared to pay them moie than they ate 
woith. 

Q- What do you find the particular individual lacking in — a practical knowledge 
ot woik? — A. Ill eveivthing that was needed. You see we look at technical education, 
ill rather a curious way. Y"ou spend tour years in getting technical education, 
then you go into the works for tour years to lose it all again. A man with technical 
education is no use to a jtiactical engineer unless he has had practical exjierience, aud 
a colleae cannot give that. 

t>. Does not a college combine piactical education with theoretical teaching? — A. 
A little. 

Q. Would not a man who had that grounding be better able to master his lessons 
quicker and better than a man who has not had that grounding? — A. Certainly. 

Q. Supposing you had tried your expeiimeiit a little longer, don’t you think the 
man would have proved more useful? — A. The trouble is the man would not stay longer, 
paitly because of the salary paid, aud because ot the work. It is dirty work. 

Q. Is it not all a matter of salary in the end? — A. To a certain extent I think 
it is salary, but it is not all salary. A good deal is in the vievr they take that Govern- 
ment employ is better than private employ. The two thing' combine to produce that 
result. 

Q. Y'ou say here, In view ot the customs ot the country ” the degree of com- 
mercial honesty called for by all employers is very difficult to obtain.” What cu.'toms 
of the country do you refer to? You are referring to these workmen, aren’t you? — A. 
I am referring to the artisan cla.ss. 

Q. What customs do you refer to? — A. My experience has been that if a workman 
becomes a really excellent man and beconres second in command of his particular depart- 
ment, he uses his position to make money out of the merr who are not so high up in the 
works. 

Q. T'orr mean he receive' illicit payments from them? — A. Yes. 

Q. Fronr the men who are engaged iir your woik«? — A. Y'es. 

0. What would Ire the salary of such a man you have irr mind, who becomes second 
in irositiorr? — A. He would be practically the head workman and earn Es. 2-8-0 a day. 

Q. It is only in the shape ot hutta that such payments are received from those who 
are working under him? — A. Yes, it is small payments got out of people who are 
c."ming into the works new. I have liad a case quite recently, in which a pattern 
maker was charged Es. 40 before he could come into the place at all. 

(j. How does that practice affect your bitsiness. You say, ‘‘ In view of the customs 
of the courrtry, the degree of commercial horresty called for by all employers is very 
difficult to obtain.” That affects only tlie dealing.s between the second foreman and the 
Workmen. Does it affect your business in arry other respect?— A. Xo, excejrt that it 
makes labour difficult to get in such case-. 

Q. Arerr’t yorr able to check this by a little more salary?- — -1. We have never tried 
that method. The rrrethod we have tried is getting rid of the man. That is quite effective 
but temporary. 

Q. The second is to give a better salary. 'Iliat has lieen tried arrd fortrid effective 
irr the case .of both Europeans arrd Indiairs, so you nright think of that? — A. I will 
think of that. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulhhoy Cuinmhhoy. — Q. How many years have you been in this 
part of the courrtry? — A. 11 years. 

Q. Is yoirr firm inrportirrg these engirres frorrr Eirrope, or have yorr anv works here? — 
A. We have works here, but have rut up to now built oil engines commercially. 

0. Where do you get your raw material from? — A. As nruch as we can from 
England. What we carrrrot get there we get locally. 

Q. Have you any coal difficulties here? — A. We use verv little coal. 

Q. Do yorr think the Board of Irrduslries aud the Director of Industries will be 
able to stimulate Indians to go into this industry? — A. I am afraid I am not competent 
to give an opinion on that point. 

Q. Do yorr think the Board yorr suggest of ” mechanical, electrical and cherrrical 
engineers ” would stinrulate such arr industry? — A. I cortld not say. 

Q. The object of the Cornmissiorr is to put Indians into industries, and we were 
to have your suggestions. Do you think that the training in an engineering colleo-e at 
present is insufficient? — A. Certainly, for mechanical engineers, but on the''other hand 
I don’t think the college lays itself out for training mechanical enoineer-'. It is more 
a Civil Engineering College. 
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i>. Do you think if up-to-date teelmical colleges, on the principle of the Bombay 
Technical College, were started here, that the products of those colleges would be 
employed here? — il. There is not a great demand for them. There is not a large number 
ol engineering works, but I have no doubt the local engineering people would be able 
to take a number of such men it they could get them. 

Q. We have been to see one of tlie factories here, and the young boys who attend 
toe factories are taught in English, and they say that the supervisors being European, 
it these boys learnt English they would be able to take instruction from them. Do 
you think that woiild be very beneficial to the boys? — A. I think so. I think there is 
a o-ood deal of latent enoineerino- abilitv amono’ the artisan class which does not find 

w w C' c 

an outlet simply because they have no education at all. 

.Si/- 1). J . lata. — O. In answer to one of the questions you said that you found 
that when a boy was educated he made a worse workman? — A. I don’t think I quite put 
it that way. 

Q. I would like you to put it in your own way. You did not think that education 
was any advantage ; that if anything the uneducated boy made the better workman, 
while the educated did not? — A. I did not intend to convey that. The point I wished 
i(j make was that, so tar as I can see, education to an artisan makes very little difierence. 
I said that an educated man may make an extremely bad workman, and an illiterate 
an extremely good one. 

Q. IVould it not help a workman to have a certain amount of education, so as to 
be able to understand clearly the instructions given to him? — A. It would. That is one 
of our great difficulties here, bhir toreman and assistants are Europeans, and they have 
difficulty in giving the men instructions in a way that they can understand. Certainly 
it they learnt English and learnt to read a sketch, they would be very much better from 
our point of view. 

Q. It would not do to get your foremen to learn the vernacular? — A. We tried 
to do so and offered them more pay, but as a general rule they would not do so. 

Q. I found in a factory in Madras an attempt to teach small boys English and the 
names of every part of the machineiy they were dealing with. Don’t you think that 
would lie an advantage? — A. I do. 

Q. Here is a case where education has served some pirrpose? — A. That is specialised 
education, not general education. 

Q. If they are made to learn machine drawing that would be an advantage? — A. 
That is so ; but I find that the uneducated youth soon learns to read drawings suffi- 
ciently well for workshop purposes. All their drawings are very simple, and it does 
not take a boy long to grasp it. 

Q. What about intricate drawings of machinery? — A. They never have the oppor- 
tunity of reading those : they are never put up to the young boys. I am speakino 
of our own u ork. 

(>. With regard to the mechanical engineer’s training in a college of technology 
or a technical school, you say that four or five years of this is of no use to vou. But 
you would be glad to welcome a boy so trained if he were prepared to come "and work 
like an ordinary workman along with tlie others. You would object to pay him a salarv 
according to his own valuation? — A. Most certainly. 

(>. But' you would not mind letting him come on with his theoretical trainino- to 
work as an ordinary workman. Don’t you think that you could make something of 
that man in quicker time than you would the other? — A. His possibilities are much 
greater. 

Q. So there is some advantage in giving him theoretical knowledge? A. I mv- 

>elt was tiained at home in one of the engineering colleges, and after that went into' a 
works on 2-<. 6c/. a week. 

Q. That is exactly what I mean. In England people get trained first of all 
theoretically, and then they go into learning practical work by apprenticing themselves 
at practically nominal wages, to learn the work. Here they cannot do'’ so becau'-e 
the country is poor. The boy has had theoretical education for three or four rears and 
begins to want to earn rvages to help his own family. Probably bv that time he has 
three or four children, so he cannot afford to work on very low workmen’s wao-es. That 
is the difficulty in this country. If, after the theoretical work, he could do practical 
work he would make a fairly good workman? — A. There is not the slightest reason why 
he cannot get to the top of the tree. 

Q. Do you know any Indians who have reached the top of the tree up to now? A 

Yo. 

o Why not? You say he can?— A. I don’t know of anv .such man who has been 
al)lp to face the workshop training. My experience of course is limited to Madras 
I don’t know anything of Bombay where these thing, s may happen. 
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Mf. Chatterton. — (^. You said that you had s(dd some TUO eiigines iu this jtart 

ol the eoiiiitiy. There are other engineeringf tirnis who are doing a similar class oi 
business heie. Do you know what arrangements are made so as to keep all these 
plants in g(;od uoiking order? — .4. The Department ol Industries have a scheme at work 
no\'- by which the owner of the plant pays a ■^mall fee leu- a quarterly inspection, and 
in return for this small fee the supervisor of the department in that particular distiict 
goes icuiui once a quarter nominaJly and inspects the engines and sends the order to the 
Department of Industries for the spares that are needed, giving any hints to the 
driver of the engine, and the Department of Industries forwards the oriler to whoever 
stocks the spares, and the man gets the spares. 

Q. It is important, I suppose, that you should have a very large stock ot sjjare- ? — 
A. Very important indeed. 

Q. Do you think that engineering firms who are out here, and engineering hims 
at home sending out machinery would object to the specification of the tvqje of machinery 
by a Government department, or putting it another way, do you think that they 
will object to the Director of Industries, acting as consulting- engineer to people of 
the country who want help? — zl. No, I don’t think so. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Is j-our firm worked with the Department ol Industries 
in this wa}'? — .4. There i> no olficial connection between us. We think the depart- 
ment has been doing good work, and we consider if necessary to hack them. They have 
helped us to a certain extent. 

Q. Has the development down heie led to the development ot small workshops 
in places where machiner}’ has begun to be used? — .4. Yes, it has led to a large number 
of such works coming into existence. 

Q. And gradually from being in swaddling clotlies this sort of business will be able 
to take care of itself, is that so? Or do you think it wants very careful nursing for a 
long time to come? — .4. I am inclined to think it wants careful nursing. The Hindu 
who is wanting to put iu plant wishes tor the cheapest plant he can get. A good deal 
depends upon the salesman selling the plant he buys. So many things enter into it. 
I have known a man iu Madras put in a petrol engine of 15 horse-power for irrigation 
puiposes. That money is practically thrown away on account of the running costs. 
If such a man went to the Director of Industries and got his views on such a matter 
inslead of going direct to the salesman of the engine he wanted he would probably be 
considerably better off. I think the Hindu wants a good deal of leading yet. I don’t 
think he is quite fit to stand on his own feet in some matters. 

Q. You say with reference to Government comj)etition , “ I am of the ojjinion 
that this should be avoided wherever possible. Government cannot hope to compete 
fairly with locally established industries owing to the absence of financial intere.'t 
and responsibility of the men in charge. ” Do you think that the existence of the 
Public Works Department Workshop in Madras ha^ in any wav interfered with the 
development of engineering enterprises? — .4. Yes, J don’t think there is any doubt 
about it. 

Q. Do you think the engineering trade in Madras is sufliciently developed to enable 
all the work to be done by the trade, and that those work.shops are no longer necessarv.P- — 
A. That is my opinion. 


WiTXEss No. 2.!n. 

Mk. G. L. W. G’Deiix, Srnio) In.sprctor «i Strom-Boitv,^ and P ri mc-M o n rs 

Madra.'S. 

WeI J TEX- E VIUEXCE. 

So far as question 54 is concerned, the rules framed undei the several Boiler .Vcf., 
enforced in India are uniform and certificates granted by the Board of E.vamineis in 
the several provinces in India are recognised througout India. 

Eegarding question 55. the jirovision of the Madras Boiler Act' requiring ceitificated 
engineers to be in charge of Boilers or Prime Tlovers, has not as yet been enforced in 
regard to private mills and factories. The matter is however under consideration and I 
am of ojiinion that duly certificated engineers should be placed in charge of Boilers or 
Prime Movers. 

In the case of Government. Municipal and District Boards, oulv qualified men 
are placed in chaige in accordance with the orders of Government. 

Note. — IT itne.sx did not !/>rr ortd r ridrnrr . 


Mr. S. L. W. 
O’Brian, 


Mechanical 

engineers. 
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The TLvdi{a> CiiAiiiiEK of C'omiiekce. 


Weittex Evidexce. 


Q. 1. — The Cliauiber is of opinion that capital for untried industries, or even new 
enterprises in established industries, is not readily obtainable from the general public 
though new capital for goino- concerns can to a certain extent be found without serious 
difficulty. 

Q. 5. — The Chamber is of opinion that it is not possible to generalise on the merits 
of the various methods suggested of granting Government aid to existing or uew indus- 
tries. Each case must be consideied on its own merit' and with reteience to its paiti- 
cular needs. 

Q. If. — In cases wheie Government assistance is granted the Charn’oer i' cf opinion 
that Government should stipulate for some power of control, but here again it is im- 
possible to geneiali'e, and the particular form of coutrol would be a C|uestion for cou- 
sideration in each jtiuticiilar case. 

Q. 7. — The Chamber approves of the principle of establishing Government pioneer 
factories in order to iiitioduce new iiulustrie' and to prove whether a uew iudustrt is 
coirrmercially practicable. As mentioned in the reply to question 1. capital for new 
enterpuises is not readily obtainable and unless Government are prrejrared to embark on 
the exprense ot establishing tactories puogress iir the industrial world in India will be 
slow. 


Q. 8.— Here again it is impossible to generalise as to the marrner and to what 
extent Government should pioneer iudu'trie'. The finauciul aspect of the matter is 
important, as there are indrrstries which cannot be prioneered withent A-ery large capital 
expenditure on the prlaut requisite for working' economically on a commercial scale. As 
a general pirinciple tire State should not he pnit to loss when liaudirig over pioneer factories 
to pirivate compranies or prersons. It the business in qnestioir is a commercial succes' 
the State should be reimbursed lor at least the total amount of the outlay incurred. To 
this general rule, however, there must be exeepitions in cases where the business has 
achieved its success! only after repeated failures incurring heavy expenses. 

Q. 9 and l(.l. — The exp;eiience of the menrher.s of the Chamber is that p)resent exist- 
iua banking agencies are sufficient to meet reepuiremeut'. 

Q. il and 12. — Co-opreiative assistauce may most appiiopriately deal with cottage 
and local industries. Benefit would be derived by the co-opierative purchase and use of 
comp)aratively inexpensive plant wliereby liuliaii produce f-ould he prlaced ou the 
market in a better couditioii. The use of macluue decortieatorsi for selling groundnuts 
is a case in point. 

Q. 13. — It is difficult to say what pniuciples should be followed to prevent Govern- 
ment aid coiup)etiug with private enterprrise but the Chamber is of opinion that great 
care should be taken by Goverumeut to avoid competing with or discoirragiug private 
enterprise. Ultimately the success or failure of an industry will depend mainly on 
priA'afe enterprise and this .'hould receive er'ery encouragement. 

Cb 14. — Generally spieaking the Chamber sees uo reason why any limitation 
should he placed on Government aid to a new iudu'-Try competing' with an established 
foreign trade. 

(>. 15. — The Chamber lui' liad little exp)erieuce of technical aid provided by Gov- 
ernment to indir^trial enter-prist hut uiideistauds that references made to the Forest 
Economist. Debra Dun. liaAe resulted in intere.sting and useful reptiles beirrg received. 


Q. IT and 18. — Tire question of wliat restrictions and conditions should be imposed 
011 the publications of results of re'earches made by Government paid experts while 
attached to a pnivate business would depend on circumstances, hut as a general rule the 
Chamber is of op'inicn that if the Government expert is paid by the State during the 
period of wnri; tor a private firm Government sh.onld be at lihertv to publish the results 
of tile researches. 

Q- 22 . — Tlie Chamber is of opinion that it would be advantageous to have provision 
for ipsearchi for special subject' in the United Kingdom in addition to the arrano-ements 
made for research in India. 

Cb 25.— The Chamber i.s ot opinion that furtlier Government Sm-A-eys for' industrial 
pnirpinses in q'-dei to add to the existing knoAvledge of the aA'ailable resources of the 
country, agricultural forest, mineral, etc., are desirable. 

~ ’ sui'A-eys refened to in question 25 might be published 

through the difrerent deprartmerits concerned. 

c. r Chamber is iii favour of measures being taken bv Governmeirt 

ho I t h”' f industrial exlulutions, and is of opinion that such exhibitions 

should be of a popular rdraracter. The industrial exhibition initiated bv the Government 
01 Madras and lield in Madras during Christmas week 1915 is a case in point. 
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Q. 34. — The Chamber is in favour of trade representatives being appointed to 
represent the whole of India in Great Britain, the Colonies and foreign countries. 

More use, commercially, should be made of the Consular Service and commercial inte- 
rests should be given a foremost place in filling appointments in Consular Agencies. 

Commercial reports from foreign markets could be forwarded to the Government of India 
for submission to tbe various Chambers of Commerce throughout the country. 

Q. 35. — The Chamber is of opinion that temporary commissions to foreign countries, 
such as the present deputation to Russia and Trance, for special enquiries should be 
encouraged and would prove of commercial benefit. 

Q. 36. — The Chamber does not think any advantage would be gained by the pro- 
vinces in India having trade representatives in other provinces. 

Q. 38. — The Chamber is of opinion that Government should make a point of pur- 
chasing in India as large a proportion of its requirements as possible. The present 
system of placing all orders through the India Office in London is regarded as a serious 
grievance. 

Q. 39. — The different members of the Chamber have found no difficulty in obtain- 
ing banking facilities through existing agencies for the marketing of indigenous pro- 
ducts in which they are interested. 

Q. 40. — It is impossible to give a general opinion as to the conditions which should 
control the supply by Government of raw materials on favourable terms. In the case of 
materials constituting Government monopolies such material, if necessary for an industry, 
should be supplied on favourable terms, and if possible direct to the users or manufac- 
turers and not through contractors. A case in point is the supply of tanning bark, which 
has been quadrupled in value due to the manipulation of the market by contractors 
assisted by the strong demand from the tanneries. 

Q. 56. — The Department of Industries exists in the Madras Presidency for the Official organieation 
development of industries, but its powers for good are seriously minimised by the 
constant change of personnel. 

Q. 57, 58, 59, 60 and 61. — The Chamber is of opinion that a Department of Indus- 
tries is advisable to assist in the future development of industries in the Madras Presi- 
dency. The Director of Industries should be a Member of the Indian Civil Service of 
status not below that of a first-grade Collector There should also be a permanent 
Deputy Director in order to secure continuity of policy. The Director should associate 
with himself from time to time two or three persons having special knowledge of the 
particular subjects under investigation. The Chamber does not recommend the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Advisory Board, but would prefer the Director of Industries to 
obtain the assistance of business men with the necessary experience as mentioned above. 

The persons invited to constitute the Advisory Board in regard to any particular subject 
should be of standing in the commercial world in order to justify Government acting 
on the recommendations made by the Board. The Chamber is of opinion that non-officials 
acting on the Advisory Board should receive a fee commensurate with the serruces 
rendered. 

Q. 62. — -A separate Department of Industries with power to form Advisory B-oards 
might be established in each provunce with the Government Department of Commerce 
and Industries at the head. 

Q. 82. — The Chamber is of opinion that the present system of collecting and distri- Commeroial 
buting statistics by the Director of Statistics is satisfactory. intelligence. 

Q. 83. — The Chamber is of opinion that a commercial bureau under the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence, embodying reports from Consular Agencies and 
trade representatives abroad would be useful. 

Q. 84. — The Chamber considers the present manner of conducting the Indian Trade 
Journal satisfactory. 

Q. 87. — The issue of special monograph^ on industrial subjects and publications of 
the Torest and Geological Departments is found to be of great use bv those interested 
and the Chamber thinks the issue of such monographs might be extended. 

ISTotice of tbe issue of all monographs might be submitted by the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence from time to time to all Chambers of Commerce in India. 

Q. 89. — There are many articles of produce the trade in which would benefit con- Certificates of 
sideTably, were a system of Government certificates of purity established — bees’ wax, qaaiity, etc. 
vegetable oils, indigo and numerous other articles might be mentioned. The (Tiambm- 
is of opinion that such certificates sliould be voluutaiv. 

Q. 91, 92 a?id 93. — The Chamber is of opinion that active steps should be taken bv 
Government to combat the tendency to arlulterate Indian produce. Legislation appears 
to be desirable but the Chamber recognises that there are difficulties in the wav. On 
the other hand unless legislation is introduced and penalties imposed it is difficult to see 
how the present luactice can be put a stop to. Should legislation be introduced inspectors 
acting under powers granted by law should be of higher status than the inspectors under 
the Factorv Acts, Boiler Acts, etc., and should be adequately remunerated. Otherwise 
there will be inefficiency and possibly corruption. 
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Q. 91, — The Chamber is of opinion that the present state of the Indian Law relat- 
ing to marks and description of proprietary and other articles of trade based on “ priority 
of user ” is satisfactory. 

Q. 96. — The Chamber strongly recommends the introduction of a system of registra- 
tion or disclosure of partnerships. Legislation in this matter has been recommended by 
the Chamber for many, years. 

(>. 109. — "With reference to competition by jail industries the Chamber is of opinion 
that Government should take steps to prohibit jails utilising power machinery to com- 
pete with private industries. The Chamber is also of opinion that all jail manufactures 
should be for State purposes only and that the establishment of plant and adoption of 
commercial methods such as advertising, distributing of price lists to the general public 
etc., are reprehensible. 

Q. 111. — The manufacture of vegetable oils appears to be an industry for which 
India seems peculiarly suited on account of its resources of raw materials and labour. 


The Madh.cs CnAiiBEfi of Commerce was represented hy Hox’ble Me. Goedox Feasee 

of Messrs. Best Co., Madras. 

Oeal Evidence, 30th .J.anuaey 1917. 

Sir F . II. Stewart. — 0 . 1 understand that this note of yours represents the collective 
opinion of the Chamber of Commerce with which, generallv speaking, vou agree? — 
rt. Yes. 

Q. AYith reference to technical aid to industrial enterprises you say that references 
to the Forest Economist at Dehra Dun have resulted in interesting and useful replies 
being received and again in answer to question 40 you point out that Government 
might give more help in the matter of me supply of raw materials. Do you think 
that a case has been made out for the expansion of the Forest Department on the com- 
mercial side? — A. I think there is a splendid opening. The enquiries that I have sent 
up to Mr. Pearson have resulted in very valuable information being given to me in 
return. 

Q. Mr. Pearson, it would appear, gets numberless enquiries from all parts of India. 
He is piactically by himself and he finds it difficult to answer all the enquiries and get 
along with his own woik. Do you think it would be of great advantage if his department 
were enlarged? — A. Most certainly. 

Q. M'ould you advocate the extension of the provincial forest departments on the 
same lines? — A*. I have not much experience of the Forest Depaitment. My own 
enquiries have been in connection with tanning materials. I referred the matter to 
Mr. Peai’son and got from him some very interesting information. I think there must 
be a big opening. 

Q. You do not know what the oiganisation of the Forest Department in this 
Presidency is?- — A. I could not tell you. 

Q. AYe have been given to understand that there is very little movement in stocks 
and shares in Aladras and that there is no stock exchange? — ^A. I think there is very 
little movement. 

Q. Do vou think it would help Aladras industries if one were created? Do you 
think there is room? — A. I do not think there is room at present. There are two 
brokers who do a fair amount of business. There is a constant small business in shares 
going on. The business is steadily increasing. 

Q. Y'ou do not think that the time is ripe for an organisation of this sort? — A. I 
have not seen the need for one. 

Q. AA’hat about this deputation to Eussia and France that you have referred to in 
your answer to question 35. Is that an official deputation by the Secretary of State? — 
A. The Secretary of State had nothing to do with it. His Excellency Lord Pentland 
first started the idea and it was strongly backed up by the Aladras Chamber of Commerce 
and the Aladras European firms. 

Q. By the Aladras Government? — A. Yes, the Aladras Government backed up the 
proposal. A\"e wrote strongly asking for a deputation and a case was put up to the 
Government of India and eventually two-thirds of the expenses was guaranteed by tne 
Chamber and European firms. Then we leceived from the Government of India a 
circular saying that a deputation was going to Eussia and asking whether we as 
merchants would like to have any questions gone into by the deputation. 

Q. AAAiat were the special terms of reference? — A. Air. Chadwick was an experi- 
enced man in agricultural matters and Air. Black was well up in finance and the object 
was to get any information they could regarding trade between Eussia and India. I 
could not say what the particular terms of reference were. It was a general deputation. 

Q. Thev are then going on to France? — A. A'es. 
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Sit D. J. Tata. — Q. Is there any existing trade between Russia and India ; by what 
route? — d.. There used to be in the old days, through the Black Sea, a trade in castor 
seeds and oil seeds. I do not know much about the tea trade. Bees’ wax is bought 
largely by Russia. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You make some remarks regarding the development of 
industries and you point out that one of the difficulties is the change ot personnel, and 
at the same time you suggest that the Director of Industries should be a member of the 
Indian Civil Service not below the rank of a first-grade Collector. What would be the 
length of service of such an officer? — A. It would be about twenty years. 

Q. You want a senior officer? — d.Yes. We have had three different directors in 
twelve months. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that if you have a senior officer like that there is 
likely to be constant change. He may be Director of Industries for a time but he would 
go awav as an Inspector-General of Police or a Member of the Board of Revenue or 
something of that sort? — d.. I do not think it would matter if we had a permanent 
Deputy Director to secure continuity of policy. In order to run the department you 
want a senior officer. He must be a civilian of the standing of a Collector. I think 
he ought to be able to manage the matter all right. 

Q. And what would your deputy be? — .1. He would have to be a good man. It 
is rather difficult to say what class of man he should be. 

Q. Would he be a business man? — d. He ought to be a business man and he will 
have to be a permanent man. 

Q. These appointments, it is very difficult to fill. Have you any special suggestions 
in the way of building- up a special service as has been done in the case of the Custom^ 
Service? — d. I have not thought about it. It is a big question. 

Q. Supposing you could get a suitable type of men whether they are civilians or 
business men or men with some expert and technical knowledge, if you could get them 
fairly young and form them into a cadre of their own, do you think it would be a good 
idea?— d. It is an excellent idea. There will be interchange between the different 
provinces. It is useless to take men for two and three years. A"ou want them for at 
least fifteen or twenty years. 

Q. Do you think that something of that sort will work? — d. Most certainly. 

Q. AYu refer to Government ceitificates of purity. At what stage would these come 
in. when the merchant buys the produce from the grower or would they come in before 
export? — A. That is a difficult point. I should say that these certificates of purity 
would be for the export business to be obtained by the merchant from Government when 
shipping the goods to the foreign buyer. 

Q. Would the terms also include a stipulation that the things should be free from 
claims? — A. Buyers might in time buy on stipulation that the produce must have been 
certified by an analyst or surveyor appointed bv Govei-nment. 

Q. Would it be generally popular with shippers? — d. I think it would. It is very 
difficult to say. AYu have to put the scheme into actual operation before you can give 
a definite answer. 

Q. Is it any use having those certificates voluntary? — d. I think you could have 
them so. I do not think you could verv* well enforce them at first. That would open 
out a very big question. 

Q. What would be the machinery? M’ho would grant these certificates on behalf 
of the Government? — d. In the case of skins and hides. Government aie now getting 
a great many of the hides and skins examined by the Government analyst for adultera- 
tion. Adulteration in skins and hides has recently increased enormously. And Govern- 
ment has now definitely determined to accept no hides with any trace of adulteration 
and those hides and skins on which the Government analyst reports unfavourably are 
thrown back on the merchant’s hands. 

Q. That is not voluntary but compulsory? — A. In that case, yes. The evil has 
increased very much. 

Q. Could the certificates be granted by the Chamber of Commerce? — d. We would 
have to get a chemist and also a laboratory. AVe have not got those. 

Q. Do you think it would form a branch of the Department of Industries? — d. 
Possibly yes. 

Q. It will mean a considerable stafE and it would be reallv confined to shipments 
in the principal ports in the different parts of the country. AYu could not have the 
staff all over the country? — d. Yo. 

Q. Do vou think it is workable? — d. The whole question of the adulteration of 
produce is a point which must receive early consider-ation. At present the Government 
analvst could do a certain amount and if chemical laboratories and institutions of that 
kind were established in the country, they also could do a certain amount of testing. 
The Government analyst has not at pre.sent the time and the staff’ to take up the whole 
trade, as he is situated at present. 

0. Y^ith reference to question 96 you say that your Chamber strongly recommends 
the introduction of a system of reo-istr-ation and disclosure of partnerships. That is an 
universal opinion and almost eqirally universal seems to be the opinion that it is hardly 
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prui ticublf. Have you tliouglit out auy way by whieb that could be done? — H. I do see 
whv it cauuiit be done. If you leiri'late that pal tnerslii])'- must be registered tben thev 
w ill be registei ed. 

<>. lla\e \ou put _\(jur vieu^ betoie ( Joveriiuieut ? — .1. The ([uestioii has been before 
the ( iii\ el uineiit loi many yeais and ever_\ time it lia-' been turned down as impracticable. 
You mean turned down bv ( ii)VeMimenl ? — .1. Yes. 

<>. Did you juit u[) a deiinite pn)po-.al lietore ( ioveniment toi legislation? — .4. I do 
not think We did. 

(>. I wnIi you would look up the jj.ipeis in the CTiamlier and see whether vou have 
put up any dehiute propO'.iU ladoie (iovei ninent ? — .1. Ye--.* 

W ith iee-;;id to the <onipetition ot j.iil indus‘tie', i' the olijeitiou one of princi- 
ple or does it -itfei I t Usine-s tiinis si-i louslv i" Doe- it lower piieesr — 4. I have not had 
pei'oual expeiieiiie. Hut ai cording to the account that is given it does. It vou study 
the puce lists issued by the piils you would see that the plices are cheaper. They have 
cheap laboui. It i- al-o a matte! of piinciple. 

I>. With leteicuce to bankiiiir legislation has your Chamber ever been into that 
subject al .ill as to w het her spcci.il banking legislation i.s necessary to prevent the giowth 
ot banks which .ibiisc the mime ot bank? — .1. W’e jiiit up a letter to Government support- 
iiii; special banking- legislation to that ettect but I could not tell vou what the terms 
w eie ollha nd. 

Cb Would you mind .sending a copy ot your lettei to the Secretary? — 4. Certainlv, 
I will send a copy. * 

.1/;-. .1. ( ' }iiit h I toil . — O. It has been said *hat one ot the great difficulties in indus- 
trial dcvelopiiient in M.idias i- due to the hicli juice ot tutd? — .1 . Yes. 

tj. Can you tell us it anything has been done to discover new sources of coal?— 
4. Several firms ha\T sunk considerable sums ot money in prospecting for coal. My 
firm is one amongst others. The freight on coal is very high. It comes to about Rs. 10 
per ton to lail coal down to .\latlras tiom Bengal. Except foi this mining and prospect- 
ing I dll not know of any other attempt to find fuel. 

Cb 111 connection with this (|uestion ot juospecting for coal, do yon think that the 
Madias I’l csidciii y lias been greatly htdped hv the Geological Department? — 4. I do not 
think It has. 1 think Government is a long way behind hand in prospecting for fuel, or 
any miner. ils in Southern India. 

tb 1 1 1 icniciiiher rightly there w;is an attempt sonte years ago to make deep borings? 
Do you know anything ahotit it? — .1. YVe sunk deep borings ourselves. YVe were 
piospecting near Arkiinaiii, and went down to 1,(100 feet. Considerable sums of mone-y 
Well' lost ami we g.ive up the venture. 

Cb YVas it done with the advice of the Geological Department? — 4. Perfectly 
indepeiidcntly as t.ir as I remetnher. It tvas about titteen or eigliteen years ago. 

Cb Had \ ou a n \' i oiisultatiou w ith them at all?-^ — .1. The whole thing was done 
between Mc'-i -. Bird A Co. and ottrselves. YY't' depended on them for technical advice. 
YVe al s(i in-ospcctcil again in the Godavaii valh'v with tio result. 

Cb \\bis it iloiic ill each case without any hclj) trom the Geological Department? 
YVas it ilifticul; to get the (icological Survey to conic down here? YY’as any application 
imiilc? 1 I do not iciiicmhcr. Y1 v imjucssion is that no assistance of any sort was 

I ciiilci cil li\ ( iiiv>'ri' men t . 

Cb Do \(iu think that the mineral dcjtosit' it! tlu> smith of India have been adequatelv 
dealt with b\- the (Jcidogical S!tr\ey?— 1. I do not tliinl; they liave. I think that one 
td' the \ciy tiist things that sluiuld he dime trotn an iiidtistrial point of view in Southern 
India i' .i complete sui vev id the w hole country. The imcstion of the fuel sujiply is one 
on which the whide development of industry depends. YY'hile prospecting ventures in 
that diiection have not 1 een smees-ful it has not been proved that the sujtplies of fuel 
do not cxi-it. .V c.iicful sttivey shottld be made by Governtnent. 

Do \ou tliitik that tlie stall ot the ( ietdogical Siirvpv shottld he cnnsiderablv 
sti cngthctied so as to enable it to deal more thoniughlv witli the Sotithern India 
proldcms th.in has hitheito heen the case'-' — .1. 1 think it is essential that it should. 
And biiling that the attciilion of ( iovet ntneiit might to he turned to power schemes. 

Cb In the south of India we ate more dependent on li([tiid fuel for the jmrpnses 
rf gcnci.iting power than in other parts id India tie, iter tlie coal fields. Are there anv 
icgiil.dion- i-.y the Government of Imlia which apjicar to vou to interfere witli this 
devcloiinicnt in an\' wav? — A'ot to mv knowledge. 

Cb In leg. ltd to the leather industry a- one of the most important industries in this 
p.ut of Tiidi.i. do vou think that tlie .ictinn t.ik.'u by the Goveinmen^ has been adequate 
to di’al with the development of this iTula-try? — 4. I have not had much personal 
experience of the atlait until ’eccntly. Do vou mean in regard to the leather sehool. 

In icg.ird to the development of the industry generallv? One form of it is the 
Cleat imi of a leather -chonl? — Tliere is al-n the i|uestlon of cllrnme tannine-. I have 
not h.cl mill h experiem e of that. 

• Pee supplementHry nsto printed after oral evidence. 
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Q. The Madras tanning trade is a very big one and at the same time in other parts 
India there is a very large export of raw material in the shape of hides and skins. 
Do you know whether there is a very large imjjortation of hides from other parts ot 
India to Madras'' — -4. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the industry is eapalde ot a!iy very extensive develojjnient 
<lown here!' — .1. I do. 

Q. Putting Madras against the Calcutta di.stricts do you think that this is a more 
favourable aiea in which to develop the leatlier iiidustiv than Calcutta?- — .4. 1 cannot 
say that. 

Q. I mean with reference to the supply of tanning materials and tlie .supjilv of 
trained labour? — *1. In this res]jei t we have tiained labour but I have never undeistood 
whv raw hides should come to iladras from Cawnjjore, Calcutta and other places, instead 
oi being tanned theie. 

Q. It is due to the fact that tliere is here suital)le labour which cannot be got in 
those places. I want to know if this is a factor of sufficient importance? — .1. 1 am 
afraid I cannot say. 

Sir F. II. Stcirart. — Q. Cannot you make a comj)arison? Is there room lieie foi 
development? — .4. There is amjde room lor develoj)meiC- here, and it i^ a tact th.it 
we do get heie a large supply of our hides from Calcutta and from the northern 
•districts and even from Burma. 

Mr, .4. Chattel ton. — Q. It is understood that the (iovernmeut of Madras liave 
recently made some arrangements tor expeiimeiital woik in i oiinection witli tlie develoji- 
ment of the trade in oil extracted from locally giown oil-seeds. Can you tell us what 
the arrangements are?—.!. Cover nment are. I undersbind. getting out a large modern 
up-to-date plant for ])ressing oil. I think it is no itse starting an oil industry unless you 
are going to make full use of the bye-jrroducts. 

Q. What do you mean by the bye-products? — .4. I am not an expert and cannot 
give you detailed particulars. I think there is a good number. 

Q. What is the Government going to do? — *4. I have b(>en in communication with 
Government on the subject. One of their difficulties was that when they had invested 
the capital in buying the plant they would still be called ujion for a large cajiital for 
working the oil mill. I had a talk about this. I undertook 1o keep the mill going tor 
three years providing the raw material myself paying a fair charge for cost of crushing 
and taking u]) the juoducts. my intention being to work the crushing mill on ground-nut 
kernels. I have mentioned the matter in C'ouncil and I said that in return I (‘xpected 
a three years’ option of purc hase of the machinery. By ibis arrangement ( inv m nmcuil 
could carry out the experiment for three years free of cost e.\ce])t for the initial expendi- 
ture, and I in return took the risk of the business, with a three vears’ ojition of ]mr( hase 
of the plant at cost piice less a certain fixed amount for depia'ciation. 

Q. Is that agreement still binding on (lovci nment ? — .1. I jiresume -<i, it \\;is never 
2 )ut down as a formal agreement. I hear howt'ver that tin' Government an' thinking (d' 
sending the plant to Bangalore. 

Q. W hen was it ordered ° — .1 . It wa.s ordered before flu* war. The whole scheim' 
is held up until the completion of delivery of the jilant. 

(>. What is your object in taking over tin* jiroducts of this ]dant? — .4. iMv own 
opinion is that there is a very big oj)ening for tlie development of the crusliing- of oil- 
seeds in India and I was (juite ready to take the lisk of sujiplying the oil seeds, inking 
over the oil and the cake. 

Q. The idea was to expeiimcnf? — .1. It was a very good opjiortunitv foi me to 
experiment without jiutting in any big outlay in capital. (lovernmcnt on the other hand 
by jiassing on the risk of working to me would be limiting their lisk to the jiuri hasc of 
the jilant. 

I.s there any cooperage in Madras? — .1. Yes. liui very infeiior. That has been 
shown by our shipments of oil during the last ten or twelve months. We have shijijicd 
a considerable quantity of oil with a view to develop the indnstiv both in ca-tor oil and 
ground-nut oil. We h.ave lo-l any'hing between Id to .'10 jx-r cent due to had coojiei .-igc. 

Q. AVhat casks do you use? — .1. Cochin casks and local casks. 

(y. Manufactured locally? — .4. Imjiorted ones. Some were good .and otheis were 

bad. 

O. Is there any cooperage on the west coast? — .1. Yes. We have gone to one of 
the west mast firms and they are sending' us new casks and they are sending men to 
train our men. The result is an improvement. They arrived ojily three weeks ago. 
Thev are teaching our men. It is all done by the hand. 

Q. Are they using the local timbers? — A. The timber comes tiom the west coast. 
1+ is not local timber. 

Q. Thev are sending the timbei to Madras from the west coast? — .1. I think the 
-quality of the wood is very superior, if I am not mistaken. 
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Q. Something seems possible on a tolerably big scale with the enormous exports 
of various kinds of oil seeds. Have you gone into the question of the market for cake? 
Has the demand for it for manure developed lately in the south of India and the rest 
ot India generally? — .1. I think there is always suie to be a very- big market for cake. 

Q. Is that supplied from the south of India? — ^.1. A large quantity of oil cake is 
shipped from Soutliern India. Germany u'cd to be a large buyer ot ground-nut cake. 
It we could get the cake free of adulteration there would be no difficulty in finding 
buyers. The objection to buving’ Madras cake i> its liability to adulteiation. 

Q. In connection with your answer tol question 40 you say that tanning bark has been 
quadrupled in value due to the manipulation of the market by the contractors. Hoes 
practically all the supply of tanning material come from the Forest Department? — .4. I 
think it is a monopoly. 

Q. Are theie any supplies in private hands? — .4. Xot that I know of. 

Q. Xot on any exten.sive scale? — A. Ao. 

Q. Is there any agreement among the contractors? — .4. I think it is due to that. 
Perhaps manipulation is not the right word. The contractors naturally take advantage 
of the strong demand and the shortage of supply to raise prices. It is also partly due 
to wagon difficulties. 

Q. In answer to questions 9 and 10 you say that the banking facilities are sufficient 
to meet requirements. It has been stated that there is a great deal of trouble in trans- 
porting money from one part of tlie Presidency to another? Is this not due to insuffici- 
encv of banking facilities? — .4. There is room for improvement in that respect certainly. 

I was looking at it from the broader point ot view of getting financial facilities from the 
banks. So far as the moving of money up-country is concerned I think there is room 
fc)r improvement. 

Q. There is also great need for getting money for commercial enterprises instead of 
having the money locked up by individuals? — .4. I agree. My own experience is in 
coirnection with the Madras Indian merchants. There is a very strong tendency to 
lock up their money in land and never to have any liquid assets. Immediately they 
have money, it is spent on a bouse or put into land. They do not keep it as a liquid asset 
nor is it as a rule inve.sted in industries. I have experience of a number of dubashes. 
Only one I know ever showed any tendency to put money in industrial work. 

Q. "Why is it that the wealthier middle class people of India are reluctant to put 
their money in industrial enterprises which have been proved successes ? There is very 
little buying and selling of shares in Madras. Do you think that the formation of 
industrial trust companies under fairly competent management would induce people 
to come forward and invesf their money? — -4. I am only answering for Madras. I do 
not know of any other Presidency. 

Q. Do you think that industrial trust companies would induce people to put their 
money into industrial ventures? — A. I do not think so. I think it is due to the conser- 
vative instincts of the people. I think it will go away in time. I really could not say 
that an industrial trust would bring money from the people. If I wanted money for 
an industry I am perfectly sure that if I spoke to some of the Indians and told them 
that I was floating the concern they would readily put their money into it. At present 
a great deal of the tr ouble is due to the fact that they really do not go into the question. 

Q. TYhat I warrt to find out is the method by which people could be induced to look 
upon industrial concerns as a means of investment? — A. They do not at the present time.. 
Whether the industrial trust wortld do it I would not like to say. 

Q. In answer to question 25 yoit say that further Government surveys are necessary. 
“What type of survey do you want? — A. Government might publish a number of mono- 
graphs on various subjects. I might refer to the tannery which we bought the other 
dav. We immediately looked up any Government pamphlets on tanning that we could 
find wi*^h a view to .studying any questions relating to the indirstry. 

O. There are a number of surveys which have been made. Do you think it would 
be a good thing if they were brought up to date? — .4. I think it would be an excellent 
thing to do. I am only speaking generally here. The surveys that we have had aro 
ver-v useful and I think that the system ought to be extended. 

Q. Speaking about the Advisory Board for the Director of Industries you say that 
non-officials acting on the Advisory Board should receive a fee commensurate with the 
services rendered and again you say that the Director shoitld associate with himself 
two or three men having special knowledge of the subject under investigation. Do ;-ou 
mean that non-officials .should receive fees? — A. Yes. I do because I am not myself 
in favour of honorary work of this kind. If you pay fees and put the matter on a 
business basis you will get more work done. Aoir may give a fee to the expert whom 
vorr engage and he is bound to give yort good value. 

Q. How are you going to estimate the value of the services rendered? — ^A. I am 
not prepared to say how much should be paid and in what form. An expert or adviser 
-hould he ])aid a fair sum for the work he does. If I am invited to take part in am 
aihitiation or survey I am paid a fee for my services. 
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Q. Don’t you think it would be better if a certain number of men were appointed 
by Grovernment to be advisors to the Directors of Industries from time to time and 
they got a definite fee from Goveinment? — A. That ought to work satisfactorily. You 
would allow that Advisoiy Board to call in expert knowledge and pay for it. 

Q. How many people would you have on it? — A. I should not have many. Perhaps, 
three, four or five would do and the President would be the Director of Industries. 

Sir D. J . Tata. — Q. In answer to questions 17 and 18 you say that if the 
Government expeit is paid by the State during the period of work for a private firm. 
Government should be at liberty to publish the results of his researches. At what stage 
should the results be made known to tbe public? — .1. That is rather difficult to say. 

Q. Sujjposing that a Government expert makes researches on a certain subject, 
don’t you think his results should be the property of the people? — A. There is a lot to 
be said on both sides. What I said was that if the expert were paid by Government, 
then Government should be at liberty to publish the results of the researches. If it is 
paid for by a private firm, then the firm will have a prior claim to the results obtained. 

Q. In the latter case how long should the private firm have the benefit of the 
researches? — A. I could not say. You will have to treat each case on its own merits. 
I think the firm has a right to the knowledge for a certain period. 

Q. And after that it should be published? — A. Y’es. 

Q. I ask you that because I happened to come across an article in an American 
magazine referring to a bureau of research where the rule seems to be that if a member 
of the staff is called upon to carry out research woi'k for a private firm, the result of 
the research is made the private property of the firm employing the expert for a 
limited period and then it is published to the world and anybody may get the benefit of 
the expert’s researches? — ^A. I agree with that. 

Q. If the private firm pays for the results, then it is only fair that it should enjoy 
the benefits for a certain period? — A. I quite a^ree with you. 

Q. Y’ou say that the Chamber does not think that any advantage would be gained 
by the provinces in India having trade representatives in other provinces. In this 
country the distances are so great. How would you meet that difficult}’? The work that 
you may be doing in lladras may not be known at all in Calcutta. It should be to the 
interest of both to know what each is doing? — A. As regards that I agree. There should 
be interchange of ideas. I look upon the matter from the merchants’ point of view. 
We have our own representatives in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Q. You mean for firms having agencies? — A. Yes. As regards the question of indus- 
tries, I think that the Directors of Industries of the ditferent ])rovinces should ceitainly 
work together. We have the Department of Commeice and Industry and that depart- 
ment might have supervision over the Provincial Departments of Commerce and Indus- 
try. I should think that this would be enough. 

Q. In a vast country like India, people in one part are very ignorant of what is 
jjoing on in another part. We heard a Government exjrert scientist in Calcutta who said 
that he had never heard of the Board of Scientific Advice. Don’t you think that an 
exchange of views might be very beneficial ? — A . I think it would meet the case if the 
interchange took place through the Departments of Industries. 

Q. You refer to the importance of fuel in the development oi industries. Do vou 
think Government ought to help in prospecting for fuel, with a view to promote indus- 
tries? AYu also speak of power '■chemes. What do you suogest should be the attitude (>f 
Government towards such schemes? — A. In my opinion it should be the same exactly 
as in the case of prospecting for coal. If the prospecting for coal is not successful, 
attention should be diverted to power schemes. 

Q. If a private firm were trying to geneiate power what should the attitude of 
Government be? — A. Government should help in every possible way. Personallv 1 
think that these power schemes should be run by Government, 

Q. Why should they not be in the hands of private firms? — -1. I tcould welcome 
private enterprise. At the same time I would welcome the venture more if it were under 
Government. 

Q. Would the Chamber welcome the idea of Government helpino' anybodv who 
wanted to develop these power schemes? — A. I am sure thev would. But I do not see 
where the private individual is to come forward from. The initial expenditure is so 
great and a lot of money must be invested before success can be achieved. 

Q. We have successfully developed schemes on the Bombay side, and more monev 
is about to be spent. With reference to capital for industrial enterprises, don't vou 
think that everything depends upon the confidence which the public has ui the persons 
who start the thing. And don’t you think that that is the best thing to attract capital? — 
A. Certainlv. We have not had the same experience down here as in Bombav and 
Calcutta, i am interested in many industries but mostly with my own firm’s money. 

Q. Bv putting your own money you will be able to attract outside capital? — A. It 
would, to "a large extent. We would have to go to the public for money eventually. 
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Hon'hle Sir Fasulbhoy Curri/nbhoy. — Q. The experience cf the D:embers of jour 
Chamber seems to be that the existing banking facilities are sutiicient to meet all 
requirements. At present the difficulties with the Presidency Banks are that they 
can only advance money on stocks. They cannot ad%aiice on the machinery or the 
budding. How can that difficulty be removed. Ho yon think that the Presidency Act 
should I e amended? — A. I do not care to express an opinion offhand. 

Q. Suppose there is a factory costing 10 lakhs Liiid I have got the capital of 10 
lakhs. I want some money for carrying on the business. I cannot get the money because 
the Presidency banks are not allowed to undertake work of that kind by the Act as it 
stands at present. Unless there is some institution like the industrial bank or the 
industrial corporation I cannot get the advance. The condition of the Presidency is 
such that many people have not got the capital? — .1. Ho you mean that the capital of 
the pioposed bank should be Government money. 

Q. The Government may guarantee the interest?—.!. In that case will you get 
shareholders to put in their money. 

O. That is a question to which 1 want an answer from you? — .4. For myself I 
would not put my money in it. 

O. Even if the Government guaranteed interest? — .4. You might put the monev 
into liricks and mortar, and if the industries fail how is the bank going to get back its 
money. 

0. These banks would only advance money aftei taking expert advice and on the 
advice of the Birector of Industries? — .4. They are not infallible. 

Q. In what way do you think that the industries can be developed? How are 
Indians going to talie a larger share in the industrial development of the countrv?-— 
.4. I really cannot tell you. I take it that private capital must come forcvard. if you 
are going to float an industiial concern surely you ought to get your private capital 
from shareholders or subscribers for the actual bricks and mortar and the machinerv. 

Q. Bo you think that Government .should advance the money and recover it in 
instalments? — .4. I am in favour of Goveinment assistance in this respect but it is im- 
possible to generalize. 

Q. There are banks in Japan and in Germany which advance money to the different 
corporations on stocks. I am talking of the industrial banks? — .4. If you have an 
indust lal bank you may find that the shareholders object to tying up their money in 
bricks and machinery. It is not a liquid security. 

Q. Do you mean to say that they would not put up the money even if Government 
guarantees the interest? — .4. I would not go so far as that. It is a new idea and may 
be worth looking into. It is very difficult to express an opinion offhand. 

Q. With reference to the Advisory Board you seem to think that the Board is not 
needed at all. You want that the Director of Industries should be a member of the 
Indian Civil Service of the status of a first-grade Collector and that he should associate 
with himself two or three men from time to time, who have special knowledge of the 
subject under investigation? — .4. I think that would work satisfactorily. 

Q. Suppose the different chambers have their elected and nominated members and 
they discuss industrial problems conjointly with the Director of Industries, don't you 
think that this would be a feasible airangemeut? — .4. That is the wav it is done" in 
Bombay I understand. I think it is a good scheme. 

Q. We have not got a Director ot Industries rn Bombay but we have committees 
which meet every week and discuss the problems that arise from time to time. The 
members work without remuneration? — 4. Kemuneration is not an absolute necessitv. 
It simply makes the matter more of a business proposition. It is not a question of rupees. 
It is more the feeling that you have a hold and that you are entitled to get the best out of 
the man you pay. 

Q. Then about the Director of Industries you say that lie should be a man of the 
Indian Civil Service. Whv do you want a member of the Civil Service? Do voii think 
he has got the cajiacity of a businessman? — .4. An officer of the status of a fiist-grade 
Collector is a man of ability and I doubt if you will get the right tvpe of man elsewhere. 
I do not think a businessman would quite meet the case. A lot of the work would be 
official. H? would have to be very closely in touch with Government. He would be a 
sort of presiding officer. He would not go into all the details, 

Q. Don’t you think that such an officer would not remain long in the department 
and that in a short time he would leave the post on promotion? — /L The Chief Director 
would of course receive promotion and leave the department. 

Q. Don’t you think that we should organise the department like the Forest and 
Customs Service, having a staff of businessmen to go into the business side of any 
proposition? — A. I think .so. But my idea is that the Director of Industries would be 
more like the President who would keep the workers together rather than do the details 
of the work himself. 
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Q. You say that the Chamber is of opinion that active steps should be taken l)y 
Government to combat the tendency to adulterate Indian produce. Ckui you give us 
any instance? What is the harm done and what is the chief commoditv adulterated? — 
A. Practically all our produce is adulterated. 1 may refer to bees wax winch is sometimes 
adulterated to the extent of 80 per cent of paralKn wax. Indigo is also adulterated. 

fl. You think that Goveinment should undertake legislation? — .4. I am not j le- 
jiared at the moment to expre.ss a definite opinion as legislation would lead to ditticulties 
which it is impossible to foresee. It is a difficult matter to deal with, but something 
ouffht to be done. I think that the matter should he leferred to the business communi- 
ties and their opinions invited. 

Q. Do you think that the best way would be to advise these dealers that their things 
would fetch better prices but foi the adulteration? — .4. It may do good but the best way 
would be to throw the goods on their own hands. Then they would lealise the folly of 
adulteration. 

Hon'hle Pandit 4/. .1/. Mulaviya. — Q. You say that the experience of the members 
of the Chamber is that the present banking agencies are sufficient to meet all leqiiire- 
ments. Do you thiuk that the existing banks are sufficient for the purposes of the tiade 
generallv'? — A. My remark w,a.s more in connec.'^ion with the facilities granted by banks 
to commercial and industrial firms to carry on business. As foi bunking facilities rp 
country I do not think that the facilities available are erpial to Ihe demand. Mv opinii u 
is that the position is steadily imfuoving and it i.s only a matter of time. 

Q. Sir Bernard Hunter told us that there should he more banks established in this 
Presidency. Can you suggest any means as to how this can be done? — T. I am afraid 
1 have not enough experience as a banker. 

Q. YYu have not said anything about educational facilities of a technical and 
scientific kind being j)rovided to develop the industries. Do you think that the want cf 
scientific and technical education is ham])ering the growth of industries? — .4. I think 
that the first thing that you want is elementary ecUication for the coolie 

Q. At present the education given is merely literaiy. Do you think that if manual 
training and elementary science were added to the course it would be a good thing? — 
A. What does strike me is that education mu't begin with the coolie. At jtiesent he 
works with very little interest and intelligence. 

Q. How would you provide for it? Would you make it compulsoiy? — A. That is a 
big question. 

Q. At any rate you are in favour of education being provided? — A. I am veiy 
strongly in favour of it. 

Q. In regard to banking facilities do you think that if there is a College of Com- 
merce which would impart training in banking methods, commercial geogia])hy, inter- 
national law and so forth, you would be able to train the men neces'ary for the business 
side of industries? — A. I doubt it. We in our own office have most excellent clerks, 
trained entirely in our office. 

Q. They may be efficient as clerks, but for the development ot the business side of 
industiies you want a higher type of men such a.s office managers and assistants? — .1. 
They would come under the class whom we call dubashes. I have some verv onod 
Indians who have been with us for twenty years and over. 

Q. Do you think that if they had received business education thev would have 
been more useful? — A. It is difficult to say. If you train a man in imok-keepina' and 
things of that kind he would certainly be more useful. But the (|uestion is whether he 
would entertain exalted ideas about himself and feel disinclined to start at the bottom. 
It is no use if he wants to occupy a position of responsibility all at once. He must wnik 
with others and show that he has got the expeiience and the training iiecessaiv to hold 
a high position. If he goes into a busines>. he must be prejmred to stLirt at the bottom of 
the ladder. 

Q. In answer to Mr. Chatterton you said that industrial trusts are likely to attract 
capital. Do you thiuk that Indian ca])ital would be attracted? — A. I do iiot think I 
said so. It is a matter on which we .shall have to learn by ac tual experience. I think 
that the conseivative feeling i.s so strong that nothing short of personal effort and 
initiative would bring forth money from the Indian capitalist. That is mv ex])erience. 

Q. But from your experience do you think that Indians are putting more and jm re 
money into business? — A. They do. yes. 

Q. How long has your Chamber been in existence? — A. For about GO or Til year-. 

Q. Have you got only European merchants as members.® — A. ^Te have one Indian. 

Q. Do you know the constitution of the South Indian Chambei of Commeice? ,4. I 

have never read their articles. 

Q. Do you know its members?— .4. They are mostlv Indian mere bants. I know 
several of the members. 

Q. Are they men doing business in Madra s? — A. Yes. 
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Q. Do vou think that it is a commercial hoilv, that is repiesentative of Indian 
commerce!' — A. 1 do not see why it is not. I have no reason foi saying that it is not. 

1 liave not seen very much ot it. Some of the gentlemen I know are certainly repre- 
sentative ot Indian commerce. 

Q. Iroiu vour knowledge ot the Chamber would you think it just for any one to say 
that it is a political body? — .1. Certainly not. 

Q. Diom vour experience can you tell us whether Indians and Euiopeans are will- 
in<'- to co-operate in business? — J.. It is diflficult to say. In my own business I have taken 
advantage of the co-operation ot Indians. They have the local knowledge which I can 
never possess however long I stay here. If I want to do any business I always consult 
my dubashes and work with them, and we decide together what we are to do. They are 
not copartneis with me. although they share the .success or the failure of the venture. 

Mr. C. E. Lmc. — Q. Do they get pay from the him? — .4. They are whole time 
employees. They are paid jiaitly l)y salary and jiartly according to the success of the 
venture. 

The Hnn'hJe Pamhi M. M. Mahirii/a.—Q. Aie there any firms in which Indian and 
European mei chants are partners? — -4. I do not know of any such film. 

.1//'. C. E. Loir. — Q. Is it your opinion that the question ot this adulteration ot 
Indian produce is a very seiious thing? — .4. Most certainly. The produce gets a bad 
rejiutation unnecessarily. 

Q. And vou express the opinion that a system ot optional c-eititicates would have 
good chances of success? — -1. That has been put torwai'd as a suggestion. 

Q. You say that fiovernment should make a point ot purchasing in India as large 
a propoitiou of its requirements as possible. Do you mean that the indenting officer 
should buy locally what is now got from England through the Stores Department of the 
India Office? — .4. I think that should be done. 

subsequently foiu'anled the folloinny supplementary note. 

As requested by Sir Francis Stewart I enclose herewith copy of a letter addressed 
by the Madras Chamber of Commerce, dated lOth October 1913, to the Chief Secretary 
to Government, Ootacamund, in leply to copy of a letter forwarded to us by the Govern- 
ment of Madras regarding the desirability of legislation in connection with the use of 
the term “ Bank ” in this country. 

The copy referred to above is of a letter dated Simla, 22nd August 1913, iYo. 
G905-6918-11 (Companies) from the Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, 
Depaitment ot Commerce and Industry, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Madras. 

Sir Francis Stewart also asked for information regarding any definite suggestion put 
forward by the Madras Chamber of Commerce m regaid to the proposal to enforce 
registration of partnership. On looking up the old records, I find that nothing has 
been done since the year 1908. In 1907. in reply to a letter received from the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce enclosing copy of a draft bill relating to the Registration of 
Partnerships, the Madras Chamber ot Commerce replied on the 5th August 1907, express- 
ing general approval of the l)ill and the hojie that it would be passed into law os soon 
as possible. 

I am sorrj- I have no record of any suggestions put forward by the Madras Chamber 
of Commerce to overcome the difficulties at present standing in the way of legislation. 
I hope, however, that Government, can see their way again to consider the whole question, 
as some fonn of registration is highly desirable. Even if the registration were voluntai v 
it would have a good effect provided the scheme were sirpported by the banks, and the 
barrks insisted on certificates of registration being produced by the clients. Govern- 
ment could also assist by insisting on certificates of registration in their dealings with 
private firms. 

The question, however, needs careful consideiation and I think the time is ripe 
for the whole matter being reopened. 

Copy of letter from Chamber of Commerce, Madras, ro the Chief Secretarij 
to Government, Madras, dated lOt/; October 1913. 

I have the honoui to acknowledge receipt of your letter Yo. 2846-C./5, enclosino' 
copv of a communication received from tlie Government ot Irrdia with refererrce to the 
desirability of legislation in connection with the use ot tlie terms “ Bank,” “ bankers ” 
etc., in tliis country. 

The papers have been jrlaced before the members of this Chamber, who are unani- 
mous in their opinion that the teirn.s '* Bank ” and “ barrker.s ” should not be permrtted, 
except by com])ariie.s registered rrnder the Indian Compauie.s Act. The Chamber would 
welcome any attempts made by Government to restrict the indiscriminate use of the 
above teims by individuals and firms. • 
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W ith reference to paragrapli o, tlie Cliaiuber is of opinion that the restriction 
suggested, while sound in principle, might be difficult to carry out in piactice. d he 
question of the advisability of imjiosing resfrictions is a difficult one to decide as so 
niucti depends on the management, irresjiective of any rules or lestrictions that might be 
brought into force governing the working of a bank. The stabilitj- of a iiank depends 
laigely on the securities against which it advances funds, but legislation to place 
lestrictions on the loan of funds, however desiiable, is a subject which, in the opinion 
of the Chamber, requires to l>e approached with caution. 
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Me. G-. A. Ch.vmuees, The Chrome Leather Covipany, Pallacaraiii, Madras. 

Weixteis Evihexce. 

I have so far not made any attempt to raise capital from the public, but what I Capital, 
have seen of the endeavours of others has convinced me that the majority of the natives 
of Southern India while showing enterprise in the starting of small industrial ventuies 
are not disposed to invest in public companies promoting new enterprises. 

I have always intended to eventually make a public company of my personal 
venture known as the Chrome Leather Company, but I was determined not to ask for 
public support until I had made the business a steady paying concern. 

Most pioneering ventures have to pay dearly for their experience and mine was 
no exception. I lost nearly a lakh of rupees before the corner was turned — since then 
the original loss has been recovered and tlie business is now profitable. 

We originally started with the object of chrome tanning only, but experience scon 
demonstrated that it was advisable to do bark tanning also; further as a consequence 
of some of our pioneering difficulties we were more or less compelled to also take up the 
manufacture of leather goods. 

During the last few year^ several public men and writers in the press have advocated 
that small chrome tanneries be started in various centres in Southern India. Such 
men can have no praefieal knowledge of the business and evidently cannot have made 
enqiriries concerning chrome tanneries in other countries. Otherwise they would 
have learnt that a successful chrome tannery necessitates large capital, corrsiderable 
machinery, trained labour and last but not least expert knowledge and the laro-er the 
scale on which it is worked the better the prospects of financial success. 

There is only a limited market for chrome tanned finished leathers in India and 
work on a large scale would necessarily have to be for export, but the export trade 
demands only the best quality leathers* and these too in larger shipments than could 
reasonably be expected from any newly established ventures in India starting with 
untrained labour — if liowevei. small concerns say with a minimum capital of two 
lakhs were to specialize in the production of chrome tanned black box sides, such 
concerns would I consider have good prospects of success provided that in addition’to the 
expected export duty on raw hides made in the general tanning interests of the Empiie, 
the Government of India gives a small bounty on the export of such finished leathers! 

Prospects of early success would I think be materially increased if it could be arramred 
that the product of such tanneries be sent to a central ao-eiicv in lamdon, wheiv Mie 
finished leathers could be assorted and classified to meet the requirements of the trade 
Such collection and standardization would doubtless considerably facilitate sales and 
improve selling prices for otherwise the output of these concerns would be ton "small in 
quantity and too irregular in quality, substance, etc., to realise full value from manu- 
facturers who naturally prefer buying large lines of regular quality and even substance. 

I might here mention that a large proportion of the raw hides shipped from India 
to Germany formerly reached England as chrome tanned black box calf or sides 

_ I think that in the early years of the establishment of an industry GovPMiment Financial aid, 
might well render financial as.sistance to such sound industiial ventures' as could nive 
security and show reasonable prospects of success and such loons I simgest mio-fit be 
given through Presidency Banks at a reasonable rate of interest, say a'ffiat rate of 4 
per cent; but I consider that if an industrial venture shows a 10 per cent profit" for two 
years in succession and future prospects are satisfactory the industry mio-fit be weB 
considered established and further Government pecuniary aid .should' then" be stonnod 
as on such a record further capital .should if necessary be' obtainable from the nnblic 

I have had no experience of financial aid from Government, on the conGi-v I have 
unfortunately only ^nst recently suffered from its ab.sence when help mio-fit reasonablv 
have been expected. ‘ ‘ 

On the strength of as.snrances given me bv the Director of Armv Olnthino- T 


was induced tn extend works, make considerable additions to niv machinery and 
newer, collect labour and find living accommodation for same, imnort materials in 
crease my purchases of hides— in short I incurred an expenditure of four to five lalhs of 
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rupees LOiiset|iieuTly, about seven inoutlis ago I asked ior an advance of two lakhs oi 
lupeer liom Government on account of supplies to be delivered. I oifered separate 
security and my lequest was passed on to the I'iuancial Secretary supported by the 
Director ol Army Clothing, but 1 have never received any advance and although apart 
Horn leather supplies we are now manufacturing leather goods for Government (mostly 
equij)ment) to tlie monthly average value of about Rs. 75,000, not a rupee is received 
uutil 'lime time after the goods have been delivered. 


Lack of Government de/untmentul unbixtance . — As further instances of the lack 
or that assistance which might reasonably have beerr expected from Government 
dejiarnueiits I cite the following : — 

l^l) Land icvcnuc . — We requited a few acies of absolutely batren waste laud 
adjoining our tannery foi the })urpose ol erecting thereon bungalows lor our employees — 
the correspondence on the suoject has now extended over two years. It took about 
eighteen months to get a reply to our original application and we were then informed 
that the laud had been allotted lor grazing purposes. There is not and never will be 
sufficient shrub or grass on it to feed a goat or sheep. 

In such a case as this, I am most strongly of opinion that before the refusal of a 
request is given to an industrial venture the Government departments concerned, should 
consult with 'the Director of Industries and if reasonably possible, departure from the 
ordinary red tape regulations should be made in favour of the rndrrstrial conceirr. 

With regard to land privately owned, but required for the establishment or ex- 
tension of an industrial enterprise 1 think it would be best if the matter could be 
arbitrated upon by a Memlier of the Board ol Indirstiies and the landowners’ representa- 
tive who would themselves appoint an Umpire and the arbitration award should be 
legally enforceable. 

I iii'tance a case in poiivt. The owner of some ordinary agricultrrral laud adjacent 
to our tannery has deiuanded of us about ten times its real laud value krrowing that 
we desired to purclia-e. with a view to possible future extensions and for immediate 
use as a recreation ground for our employees; needless to say we have not purchased. 

(2) Board . — Our tannery and works lace a pulilic road joining up the 
southern trunk road with Tiruneerumalai — the distance from the main road to our 
works being slightly over a furlong. We requested the District Board to make the 
road suitable for carrying our traffic, but the request was declined and we had to make 
the road ourselves at our owrr expense. 

(3) Police . — IMien we originally commenced building operations at our present 
tannery and had not had sufficient time to erect walls or fences to protect the large 
c^uantity of machinery, stores, etc., transferred from our former works at Tondiarpet, 
we asked lor police protection and offered to pay the salaries of the police and find thern 
living accommodation — our request was however refused. 

Since then our works have been considerably enlarged and adjacent thereto we 
have erected about three hundred dwellings, for the accommodation of a portion 
of our employees among whom unfortunately at times quarrels arise — as a result ol 
these we have recently renewed our former request for police assistance on similar 
terms — we hope however to be more successful this time. 

(4) Ahkaii . — Some of the disturbances above referred to were directly traceable 
to the tact of some employees drinking at a toddy shop which had been permitted to be 
elected nearby our village. We petitioned for the removal of the toddy shoji and we 
weie pei'onally promised that it would be removed within a few davs, but as a matter 
of fact file place was allowed to continue until the license expired' i.e., some months 

1 tit 01', 


(5) Po.^t . — The Pallavaram Post and Telegraph office is situated about three miles 

from our works and like most small Post offices it has only short working hours in 

spite of the fact of our having been compelled through Postal difficulties to transfer 
to Madras a large portion of such of our business as entailed Postal wmrk (added to 
which we are daily compelled to send our evening mails to Madras) vet the balance 
of our po-t ^till constitutes the major portion of the work of the PallavaVam Post office 
U e made application about a year ago that a Post office be located adjacent to our 
works mid we offered to provide the necessary accommodation, but right up to date we 
are witlioiit it and are daily miioh incorn’enienced. 


With regard to the various suggested means of assisting industries. I would 
nfiprove ot each of the methods named but the most suitable would of necessitv 
nave to be determined by the circumstances of the case. 

^ approve of Government control of assisted business— proper security 

the audit of accounts and occasional inspection of works should I consider be sufficient 

I hold strong views against Government pioneering factories— demonstrations and 
instruction should I think he lestricted to Government technical schools. 

iMv experiences wdth the Madras Government Chrome Leather Taimerv and Fnetorv 
were uii+avouiahle Their efforts resulted in competition for trade, reductions in prices 
ana <li«])ui 0 ^ regarding labour. ^ 
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Had the Madras GoYerniaent responded to inj’ request for assistance in 1901 I am of 
opinion that the chrome tanning industry might have been established in this couniry 
some years earlier than was the case. 

1 advocate Government assistance to private enterprise, but should the authorities 
have g( cd leason to believe that an entirely new industry would be likely to be profitable 
in a given jdace then 1 would suggest that before taking anj- Government action, liotices 
be published that failing any indication of movement in the industry being made by 
private enterprise within six months from the date of notice then the Government itself 
would take action ; but I am most certainly of opinion that any such pioneer factory 
should be run entirely on commercial lines, every service rendered to it bv anv Govern- 
ment olficial or depaitment should be chargeable to its working expenses — as unless it 
can be arranged to run the business on such lines as an ordinary private individual 
would have to run it then its value as a commercial demonstration would be next to 
useless; furthermore any such fa<-torieb should I think not be handed over to private 
individual but be conveited into public limited liability companies and sliares oifeied 
to the general public as soon as possible alter it has been proved to be a commercial 
success, but say, not latei than after working for two years at a profit. 

I would not show any consideration lor established external trade. The establish- 
ment of industries in this country would surely bring general benefit to the people and 
inciease their purchasing power and ihus indirectly oGo benefit the import tra.le. 

As far as the Madras Leather Trades School is concerned I think, if properly lun, 
it should be a valuable aid to the tanneis ot this Presidency. It should be tijuippcvl 
with a laboratory and have a thoroughly practical man at its head with an assistant 
qualified to teach in the vernacular. Its teaching should certainly not be confined to a 
lew students possessing educational qualifications and mostly from other parts ot India. 

The present system of education in my opinion produces but very few men who will 
really work irr the leather trade — the bulk ol the would be students are men anticipating 
Government aimoiiituients or seeking fresh educational certificates — such merr generally 
con-ider manual labour as degrading. 

I considtir' tin school should be an institution to which every tanner and tannery 
emnlotee might have rccource for technical instruction and advice. I would suggest 
tliat (dasses for employee' 1 e held on Saturdays and Surrdays. Analyses should be made 
fort the trade at nfmrinal lee-. 

The school should I think as far as possible work in conjunction with the Forest 
Department nraking anahses and carrying out experiments with the various tanning 
materials, oil-seeds, etc., obtainable in India — there is an alrno-t unlimited field lor work 
in thi.s direction. 

Tariirins are abundant in India, but only a few are used and many are but very 
little known. 

Chiefly owing to the lack of orgarrization in collecting, etc., supplies have been in- 
sufficient to meet the 'trong denrand during the past two years and bark prices have 
risen considerably. If special attentiorr were giverr to the subject there would be an 
ample supply at reasonable prices to meet all demands tronr Indian tanners and there 
would also be available considerable suiiplies for exjiort jirefeiably in the shape of 
extracts. 

The Forest Departmerrt and the leather trade sfiould be kept informed of the 
information obtained at the school. I would suggest that the Forest Department might 
with advarrtage plant ujr areas with Divi divi which is a \aluable tanning materirl 
easily grown in this country and for whichj there is a ready market for large quantities. 

Divi divi is a ditficult tanning material to use and the tanners of India and Lnglaud 
have hitherto avoided it prior to the war: practically the whole of the export from this 
country went to Germany. We have however, now overcome the difficulties of its use 
at our tannery and are ourselves open to purchase at a profitable rate to the grower the 
whole of the Divi divi obtainable in this country. 

I am also of opinion that Cassia Auricrilata could be obtained in much larger 
quantities if the Forest Department were to give the matter special attention. 

Chrome tanning materials should also be obtainable in this country. It is well 
known that there are large deposits of chrome ore in Mysore; I would suggest that 
experiments be made with a view to the possibility of treating same both for use of 
tanners in this country and for export. There would be a large demand for export and 
we would not then as now be dependent on America for supplies. 

I think the idea of commercial museuni' is good and every effort should bo uiade to 
jionularize their use. AVe have an exhibit in the Calcutta museum, but so far it has not 
resulted in many enquiries. The museum there, I think, is ton 'luall and too badlv 
liohted and evidently it is not much vi-ited by tho'C to whom it ^hould be of most 
benefit. 

I consider it es'cntial that such museum' 'hould have ample accommodations and 
good light for showing sam]de' and be centrally situated. I would suggest that one be 
established in Bombay and th.e establishment of another in Colombo be suggested to the 
Cevlon Government. I am ]iarticularly in favour oT the latter for the reason that so many 
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travellers from all parts of tlie world would be likely to visit the place and thus have 
easy facilities of obtaining a fair knowledge as to what manufactured goods are obtain- 
able in India. Such museums well and actively managed should I consider be of 
greater vvilue to nianutactuiers than industrial exhibitions which generally speaking 
have but a brief life. 

I think it would be sufficient if the Government Departments were to periodically 
publish a list of such articles as they are importing. 

I am most strongly of the opinion that Government requirements should as far as 
possible be purchased in this country even to the extent of slightly favouring the 
Indian manufacturer at least for a year or two both as regards prices and finish — this 
latter is the greatest difficulty that manufacturers of this country have to overcome. 
I'his apidie^ })articularly to leather goods, hut reasonable time for imiiioveineiit in 
this respect should be allowed. I am also ot the opiuioii that as tar as is reasoiiablv 
possible. Local Government, should conditions being equal give preference to the local 
manufacturers arrd with regard io rhe Government ot India this feature should also 
receive consideration. Why for irrstauce should the Army and Post office leather goods 
requirements be obtained trorn Xortherri India, it required articles ot eqrrally good 
quality can be had at similar costs in the Soutli!-' Why too should not we in Southern 
India have a claim on the share of the Burma requirements, at least until such time as 
the goods can be manirfactured there. 

•Tail manufactures should I consider he restricted to the needs of Government depart- 
ments and they should not he permitted to compete iu the open market as against the 
eltorts of private enterprise. 

At present we employ about 1,100 men at our works but the industry' is vet iu its 
infancy. We hope eventually to accommodate the bulk of our employees in the villao-e 
we are building nearby the work.s — our aim is to make it a model village; but there*ls 
yet a lot to be done. We have a day school for the children of our emplovees, but we 
have not yet made attendance compulsory, although we hope eventually to" do so. We 
also have a night schod for such of our employees as care to attend and in both cases 
we are sure the results are beneficial. Later on we trust Government will render us 
assistance iu this respect. 

Since suitable trained labour is almost unobtainable we have of necessity to train 
a good deal of labour iu our works, but in the majority of cases we have to pay salaries 
to the men while they are learning — their outturn is" naturally small and they spoil a 
certain amount of material, so that each trained man represents an outlay to us, but 
unfortunately we have no hold on such men and it happens frequently that these men 
are enticed away to distant places and we are helpless to prevent their going or to 
recover any of our outlay from them. I would be glad if anything could be done to 
remedy this situation. 

I think that there should be a Director of Industries for each Province with an 
Advisory Board composed of repre.sentatives intere.sted in industries. I would favour 
the appointment of au Indian Civilian as Director of Industries provided he be possessed 
ot good business qualifications and hold the appointment as a permanency, sav subject 
to confirmation after one year’s service. 

I am most strongly in favour of legislation against adulteration. 

Branding and flaying of hides . — Many lakhs of rupees are annually lost in Southern 
India in the value of tanned hide exports through the pernicious practice of excess- 
sivfi branding. The custom is almost nou-existeut in Northern India and steps should 
I think be taken to limit the evil here. In certain districts the value of hides is 
considerably depreciated through bad flaying and this might easily be prevented if 
action were taken by the authorities controlling slaughter-houses. 

To the best of my knowledge it is only possible to register a trade mark with the 
Chamber of Commerce and I believe the only legal value of this is the evidence as tn 
date of registration. There should I think be one centre for the proper registration of 
trade marks without whose registration no trade marks shorrld be permitted. 

I think there should he legislation to prevent the pirating of trade names. At 
present it is possible for any small concern to pirate the name of a larger and more 
successful competitor. 

I am most strongly in favour of the disclosure of partnership. At present it is in 
many cases impossible to obtain definite information as to the partuershio interests in 
many Indian concerns. 

The extension of our business in Northern India is considerably handicapped by 
high railway freights, long delays, and also ])y tliefts on railways. 

I am of the opinion that all waterways could be kept iu good order and their use 
enenuraged. 

Madras is not a freight free ])ort. In my opinion exporters suffer owing to the 
existence of a conference ring which keeps up freight rates. A merchant is prevented 
from shipping by any outside steamer, except he cares to suffer the loss of 10 per cent 
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on the freight of his previous six months’ shipments. In times past in their attempts 
to bring down freight rates here shipments have had to be made via Bombay and 
Pondicherry, etc. 

In conclusion I venture to say that I consider it of the hist importance that Grov- 
ernment should revolutionize the working methods of its departments. It should not 
as now take any period up to two years to get a reply to a communication and any time up 
to a week for a letter to get despatched from a Government office. 

Government departmental staffs are notoriously large, unwieldly and slow ; whj^ 
cannot they be reduced in number and be made more efficient ? Why too should men in 
positions of responsibility be paid such low salaries as to cause them to be open to 
temptation. 

Of what use too is all the talk ot Government assistance to industries if it mostly 
ends in talk ? Government as a body has for years past repeatedly expressed its desire 
to assist industiies, but yet through its departmental system it has on the contrary 
done a great deal to stifle individual enterprise. There are many Government officials 
whose personal endeavours I gladly recognize and greatly appreciate but in most cases 
their efforts are unfortunately in vain, for they form but parts of the huge Government 
machine which moves exceedingly slow and whose pace they are themselves unable to 
exceed or accelerate. 

I would urge the necessity of prompt justice, adequate punishment of off’enders and 
quicker legal decisions. 

Every businessman who has lived long in this country knows by exjrerieuce that if 
he has trouble it is better for him to do everything jjossible to avoid recource to the 
Police or Law Courts as it almost invariably means time and money wasted. Should he 
as it rarely happens succeed in obtaining a conviction for theft the punishment inflicted 
is generally so trivial as to be no deterrent to other employees and in the case of recovery 
of debts, by the time one gets a decree either the debtor or his property or most probably 
both have vanished. 

If as I have every reason to believe there is sincerity in the desires of Government 
to encourage industrialism then most certainly its efforts should start in the schools. 

Respect for the dignity of labour should be encouraged but it would be useless to 
preach respect if Government does not practise it. 

At present social prestige and Government lecognitions are largely the piivi- 
leges of the professions, — is it therefore to be wondered that the professions are over- 
crowded while there is a dearth of educated workers? 

The average parent in .Southern India generally prefers that his son should have 
the prospects of a respected career as a vakil or a minor Government official or servant 
rather than he should soil both his hands and his social prospects by becoming an 
industrialist. This is one of the root causes of the insufficiency of educated workeis 
and enterprise in this part of India. 

Give efficient Government, encourage technical education give reasonable sympa- 
thetic and prompt assistance to tl\e industrialist, eucouiage respect for him and his 
nff'orts and there will then I feel sure be no lack of private enterprise and no need for 
Government to depart from its legitimate duties of Government. 


Ohal Evidence, dOtrn .Tanu.vry 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You make certain proposals with reference to the develop- 
ment of chrome tanning in India and elsewhere ; is the market for chrome tanned 
finished leather growing in India? — A. Yes, but at the be>t it can never be very large. 

Q. Why do you say that? — A. Because there is a limit to the requirements for 
manufactured leather goods in this country. 

Q. There is no reason why the demand .should not grow enormously in time, is there? 
— A . There is but a limited import ; and even allowing that there were no imjxirts of 
boots and shoes, even then it would not mean a very great increase in the demand tor 
finished leathers. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. There is a big market tor chrome leather ot cheap chrome 
lor sandals? — A. Moderately large. You will never get good clirome tanned finished 
leathers made into sandals; common chrome tanned leather, yes. But in Madras 
there is always a laige quantity of pieces of bark tanned leather obtainable which are 
made into sandals. I do not think chrome tanning for sandals would be a ])rofitable 
business. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. In that connection you look more to the exjiort trade, 
and you make certain suggestions with reference to an agency in London. MYuld 
that be a private agency to be formed by those in the trade? — A. It could be either 
piivate or official. 
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i>. You think that would have a maiked efi'ect. and prevent the trade relapsing 
into krermau hands in tuture;' — .4. The chiet object ot such an agency would be to make 
parcels of finished leather attractive to the manufacturer?. 

Q That caiuiot be done adequately heret — .4. Today, tliere are in India three 
tanneries jnoducing chrome tanned black box, llerhampur. Bangalore and ourselves. It 
would never be convenient for Berhampur to send their leather down here to be classified. 
Their output l)y itself would not be sufficient to attract the attention ot niauutacturers 
at home, because by the time you selected their leathers into the various guides and 
substances (witness was heie interrupted with the following question). 

(>. You mean they specialise very much at home!-' — -1. Just so. Take glace kid; 
you will probably get 40 varieties in sizes, srrbstances and qualities. 

Q. Would you tell rrs very shortly the history of yorrr applications to Goveruinent 
tor fiuarrcial or other assistance!' Yoit ajiplied first in I!M)l!' — 4. In U)Ul I first wrote 
to Government. 

Q. And in what form did yoit ask to: assistance therrp — .4. I wrote asking whether 
they would help me. 

Q. You said yorr had a new industry which you thorrght was for the good of the 
country P — .4, Yes. For some year? previous I had been endeavouring to start the 
industry ; I had iir fact with that intentiorr arranged for the education of two nren in 
England. 

Q. You got to this stage in 1901 : you definitely asked for help : what answer did 
you getP — 4. ■■ Xothirig doing." Then I went to a large firm here and prrt the whole 
thing up to them, but they warrted to see cut arrd dried profits on a piorreer irrdustrv. I 
had my impiession, my belief, that the business worrld be profitable, birt I cnrrld not 
tell them to what extent. 

Q. Did yoit get anyone to help you? — 4. Xo. 

(}. And it was during the years subsequent to that that you incurred the Its? of 
1| lakhs of rupees, but er entuallv per'ever-ance brought you out all right : but vou 
consider that your experience was disheartening P — 4. ily experience in connection ■siith 
Government was certainly disheartening. 

Q. And might have ci-ushed what was a promising industry in the beginnino’p — 4. 
Ignite so. 

(>. You refer to your labour and the efforts that you are making to give vorrr 
employees some training and schooling; do you find them willing to learn P — 4. Yes. 

(>. Do your actual employee.s go to tlncse night classes P — 4. Yes. 

Q. Do you teach them reading, writing and elementary arithmetic? — 4. Yes. but 
nothing of a technical nature. Wlratever technical edncaTion we can give them we 
give in the factory and tannery. 

0. Then you refer to your labour being enticed away ; do you suffer much from 
that? — 4. A'es. we have at times. 

Q. Is your ex]rerieuce the same as that of the managers of jute mills, do vou find 
;rour lab.our migrate? — 4. A good number stay away at harvestins' time. 

Mr. 4. Chattcrtiiu. — Q. Have you any market for water-baus p — 4. A limited 
market. It is a very seasonal one. 

Q. Are chrome leather water-bags better than bark tanned P—4. Certainlv. 

Q. In regard to this chrome tanned black box. is it necessary to establish a new 
cential agency, or could not one of the lug firms at home take it up P — 4. Certainlv, 
and ])referably. 

0. 'What you really suggest i.s that there should be a sort of combination between 
the rnanufactrrrers out here? — 4. That is so. 

(4 As there are only three manufacturers, and two of them are under one control, it 
ought not to be verv difficult to uet that arrauuement ? — 4. A^ot at jrre^ent 

Q- X ou might get that done? — 4. We have it in mind. 

Sir F. H. Sfrcdj'f, — Q. Would thi- central agency arrange for auction .?alesp 

4. Xo, it would not be a rnatterr ol auction .sales. 


Mr. A. Chatidton.—i). It is a question of join' .shipping and allowino- the rreorde 
to classify the stuff at home. ^ 

Sir F. //. Stewart. — Q. Would it tend to help the trade developins and spreadino-5 
— 4. The greater the demand, the better the results. When the concerns alieadv woiA- 
ing are doing a profitable business the more chance there is of other peojile comiiro- in 

Mr. 4. CJuitterfoJi. — Q. You think it would lead to much more lanid exn nisio.i •- 

-4. I think it would considerably help. 

ft Out of the proportion of hides in India what juoportion. roughlv. would he 
suitalde tor this class of work; would it grow into a very important trade?— 1 The 
sibilities are immense. 


^ros- 


Do you think that the Madras leather trade sclioid should be run as a school in 
ich the tanners are taught on a laboratory .scale, or do vou iliink it better to run it as 
lery getting a fairly la.ge supply of raw materials sent there and returned to the 
■s after being dealt with .'-4. I don t think it iieces.sarv that the institute shoLd 
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work on any large scale, nor do I consider that the tanners themselves should join in the 
laboratort’ work. They themselves would not have the education foi laboratory work, 
it would be suthcient to tell them what to do. 

Q. This school is not intended to turn the ordinary workman into a trained tanner ? — 
A. I think it should be. 

Q. How can you do that unless you work on a full-sized scale? — H. Xot actuallv to 
train the workmen in their various duties, but to give them some information as to the 
why and wherefore of certain things. There aie a number of operations in connection 
with tanning and finishing which the average Hindu tanner as.-iistant has no knowledge 
of ; he does it, but he does not know why he does- it. 

Q. Would you admit illiterate people to the school? — H. There is a lot of difference 
between illiterate people and men of high educafional qualifications. I think at present 
the standard is too high. 

Q. You talk about the desirability of Government taking such steps as are 
necessary to improve the supply of raw maferials. Is fhere any othei source of tanning 
material available in the south of India besides Divi divi and Cassia auriculata? — 
A. Yes. There are three or four others that I know of. 

Q. Y^ou want Government to undertake to ascertain the tanning value of these 
materials? — A. I certainly think it would be good. 

Q. Those experiments would have to be carried out on large scale? — *4. Xot neces- 
sarily. I think they could make their experimental tests in the school. 

Q. You suggest further on that steps should be taken to limit the evil in connection 
with the branding of hides. Have you got any practical suggestion to make? If you 
have, it would be most valualde ?— H . At present I don’t think anything whatever is 
done to prevent it. Thd agricultuiist brands his hides for all sorts of reasons; one for 
sickness which has some justification at times, but it is chiefly a case of his wanting to 
lessen the value of the hide, so as not to make the animal worth anyone’s taking. If 
they want to establish ownership., why should they not be able to brand cattle in the same 
way as they do at home. 

Q. You think it would be practicable to prohibit this extensive branding ;hat goes 
on? — -4. I think if some sort of penalty were imposed, it might have some effect. 

Q. Is it equally bad in all parts of the Presidency? — .4. Xo. 

Q. What parts do you find bad? — A. The worst is on the East Coast. 

Q. You saj’ that you are in favour of the disclosure of jjartnerships. It has been 
put to us that if is impracticable in some cases. In dealing with tanners, do you have 
any difficult in finding out who are the people you are dealing with? — A. Of (.our.se we 
have. As a matter of fact, beyond the two or three men of a firm with which we have 
dealings, we don’t know who are the partners; in some of the concerns, theie may be 
20 partneis. 

Q. Y’^ou mean you are dealing with an undivided family? — .4. Xo. They Itave their 
own svstem of division in shares. It may be that everyone who is buying .hides for 
them from the districts is more or less interested in the business. 

Q. Do you make formal contracts with these people? — .4. Y'es. 

Q. Do thej' ever evade them? — .4. YYs, they clo. 

Q. On the ground that the contract is not properly drawn up? — 4. Xot on that 
ground, but if for instance the market goes against them. The greatest disadvantage is 
when it comes to any law suit and you want to recover. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Does the contract prove good in a court of law? — A. You 
generally find that they will say that the man whom, you have been dealing with and 
all along recognised as being the head of the business was not a partner, and you have 
nothing to prove that he was. 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulhhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. Did you start your tannery before the Gov- 
ernment experimental tannery was started? — A. I should say about the same time, but 
although I started nearly about the same time as Government, I should say Ylr. Talati 
from Bombay certainly started before Government did. 

Q. About the Board of Industries you mention nothing; do you think that a Director 
of Industries and a Board of Industries will be rrseful? If there is a Directoi of Indus- 
tries and a Board is established, and all applications are sent to them don’t you think 
that they could be expeditiously disposed of? — A. I think it would greatly help matters. 

Q. Then about the shipping freights; you sent these goods to BomhaV bv what? 
by rail? — A. By rail. 

Q. It is a long distance and still it is cheaper to you than to ship from Madras? — • 
A. Of course: it was years back, but the conditions are the same today; but I can tell 
you that at the time it was first done, freights here were 55 shillings and in Bomhav 
27s. %d. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Are you referring to ocean freights? — A. YY'. 

Q. The difficulty is really that Madras is not a terminal port? — A. I don't see why 
that should make any difference. 
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Q. Steamers will not come here until they are sure of getting cargo; they have got 
to be sure in advance!' — They can be and are sure in advance Out why should we be 
penalised for that. 

Q. You have a rebate system? — A. Yes we get 10 per cent return on our freights 
payable about a year after shipment and the agreement is that if we ship by outsiders 
we forfeit our rebate. 

Honble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You think that the (iovernment should en- 
courage the purchase of articles made in the country even to the extent of systematically 
favouring Indian manufacture both as regards prices and quality? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that such support for a year or two will enable the indigenous 
manufacturers to establish themselves? — A. Yes, I do, or at any rate to perfect his work. 

Q. Would you recommend that the period should be prolonged? — A. If reasonable 
progress had been made. 

Q. So long as the article satisfies requirements as to quality, would the matter of 
finish alone be one of indifference? — A. I would not make it a matter of indifference. 
Take boots for instance; the finish of a pair of boots does not affect its wear but its 
saleable value in the open maiket. 

Q. Do you attract workmen to your model village which you are building? — A. I 
am of opinion that if we can make our village attractive, we shall not have any difficulty 
about l^our. 

Q. Have you made it attractive? — A. Yes; as fast as we have put up a dwelling it 
is occupied. If we can give accommodation we can get labour. 

Q. Are your labourers living there in families? — A. Mostlj- in families; but there 
is also a large numbei of single men. 

Q. Buf the great bulk are familied men? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are the children attending the school in large numbers? — A. Yes, quite a number 
of them. There are many children, I should say probably half the children of the village 
attend the school, it may be a third. But I. should like to make it more or less compulsoiy 
that they do attend. 

Q. I hope you will by and by. You say that “ Government departmental staffs 
are notoriously large, unwieldy and slow, why cannot they be reduced in number and 
be made more efficient? Why too should men in positions of responsibility be paid 
such low salaries as to cause them to be open to temptation?” AVhat is the kind of 
salary which these men have? — A. Well, my general opinions on that subject apply 
to from the policeman upwaids. 

Q. Up to where? — A. I have in mind I think particularly men who have authority 
to pass goods as inspectors; a man who has authority to pass goods to the value of 
lakhs of rupees is paid a salary of Es. 200. 

Q. What salary would you suggest in his case? — .A. I think it should be double 
that at least. 

Q. Have you reason to think that this salary is responsible for want of fair dealing? 
— A. I very strongly think so. 

Q. Have you had many cases? Is your experience based on many persons, or one 
or two cases only? — A. I believe my views are those held by every commercial man 
whom I know. 

Q. You say that ‘‘ Government as a body has for years past repeatedly expressed its 
desire to assist industries, but yet, through its departmental system, it has, on the con- 
trary, done a great deal to stifle individual enterprise.” What leads you to say that? — 
A. Take my own experience; with every department that I had to deal I had trouble. 

0. You don’t mean to say that it stifles industrial enterprise? — A. Certainly I can 
tell you that if I had my time over again I would not do as I have done ; that is the 
best answer I think. 

Q. What kind of difficulties have you met with that leads you to make svch a 
.strong obseiwation ? — A. If I start I .should never end. 

Q. Could you not tell us the nature of them? — A. I will tell you two cases. Take 
this army boot business. When the war started I wrote suggesting that we be given 
work which we were able to do. Major O’Meara, who is Director of Army Clothing, 
came and saw me, was keen on our taking up the work, and we sent in samples. Thev' 
were more or less condemned by the Inspector. Eventually, howev^er, we were "iven 
an order for one class of boots. This was about a year ago. We took the order as a start 
and as we hfid only a small staff before, we had to get mote men and had to train them, 
and although our original work was not vety good, month by month it was improving. 
I ordered machinery and got fresh employees. Seven months ago I pointed out the 
necessity for our also having orders for other classes of boots in order to fully utilise 
all our leathers. Four months ago Major O’Meara saw us (witness was here interrupted 
by the following question). 

Q. AYill you tell us the result briefly? — A. The result is that three months ago I 
sent samples to the Director of Army Clothing, a fiesli set of samples and a fresh .set of 
prices. Those samples were sent on to the Army Headquarters, and I am still awaitinw 
the result of those samples. 
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Q. And thereupon you draw the inference that the stifles entrprise; is that fair; 
are you awaite of the circumstances that led them not to reply? — A. Assuming that my 
samples are not satisfactory, why should it take three months to send me a reply ? I was 
suddenly told to ‘‘ Switch olf ”, pending a reply. Is it reasonable that an establisliment 
financed with 4 or 5 lakhs of rupees invested alone in that particular work should 
suddenly be stopped. What am I to do with my men? 

3Ir. C. E. Low . — Q. It is possible that owing to the war certain Government 
depaitments are disorganised. What about before the war; what was your experience 
before the war? — A. We never got any Government work before the war. 

Hon’ble Pandit 3/. 3/. Malaciya. — Q. Don’t you think that there may be something 
in the special conditions of the war that may account for this delay?- — .4. No, I can see 
nothing. We had offered 100, UOO pairs of boots in November at various prices. VVe got 
no reply until March. We were then offered an order at about 15 per cent under our 
quotations ; within five days and before our refusal had reached the Director of Army 
Clothing we received a wire withdrawing their letter and accepting our offer as made 
in November at oui' prices. A week or two later this acceptance was ignored and we were 
offered an order at about 10 per cent reduction. Disgusted with such treatment we 
withdrew our offer and closed the correspondence. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You say there is a good deal of available labour in or near 
Madras for tanning; are these of any particular caste or piofession? — .4. No. I winnot 
say they are any particular caste ; as a matter of fact I think they are mostly pariahs. 
There are some men who profess some kind of caste. The tannery me' . consider them- 
selves slightly better than the factory men. M'e have their living quarters separated. 

Q. There is a large number of these men doing other things than tanning; are 
many of them engaged in ordinary unskilled labour? — -4. A good many of these men 
who have their own fields, do a little work in agriculture, especially the tannery men 
but not the chuckla type. ' 

Q. Are there two types of men that you can get to work on these things, and who 
possibly possess a certain amount of aptitude? There are a considerable number of 
them who are not actually' employed in tanning, as far as you know? — A. Tannery men 
and chuckla men are quite distinct. 

Q. Take ymur tannery men? — .4. We can get tanneiy men; there is a large numbei 
right throughout Southern India. 

Q. The supply' of labour seems to prove a matter of less difficulty here than in 
Calcutta? — A. I believe so. 

Q. You have no idea as to the figures regarding the people available for this sort 
of work? — 4. No, I have not. I think so long as I can make their surroundings at- 
tractive I shall have no difficulty about labour. 

Q. In what point do you fancy a serious shortage of labour would be felt, if the 
present trade or industry were double in extent? — -4. No, I would go far more than 
double it before I would' find serious trouble in labour. As far as my factory labour is 
concerned, I would have to train it, but I am sure the available material could lie had. 
I don’t question the labour supply so long as I can give them facilitie.s. 

Q. Then as regards the supply of materials. The difficulty about material, I 
imagine, is that the oigauisation has been sixfficient for your needs hitherto, but as 
vou increase, the material is sufficient but the organisation is not sufficient? — A. The 
supply is there in the forests ; it is simply whether the contractors work it or not. In 
some cases contracts may be given to tanners. If the market was unfavourable and it did 
not pay the tanner to tan, he would no*^ work the forest to its full extent. 

Q’ Do vou think there are consideralde sources of supply which have not been yet 
exploited at all? — A. A"es, as far as India generally is concerned, and more particularly 
Northern India. For instance, there is good tanning material obtainable in the Chitta- 
gong distiicts. 

Q. Do you think that facilities for extracting tannin at or near the sources of 
supply would improve the organisation; would bring it along quicker from the tanner’s 
point of view? — A. If you put up tanning extract factories, near the sources of supply 
that would be a good thing. 

Q. And you would save fi eight of course? — A. Yes. 

(). And it would also organise the means of working the stuff out of the forest? — 

A. Yes. ' . . . . . . • 1 . 

Q. Is it a very complicated or difficult business, the extraction of tanning material.' 

- — A. T don’t think so. 

Q. Do you know anything about the work of the “ Esociet ”? — 4. I think we had 
some '^correspondence with them; vlien they first started work they sent us some dry' 
skins. The only* experieiu e I ha' e had with extract people in this coun+ry was with 
people near Calcutta. When the war started I wanted to buy myrabolam extract, but 
thev would not sell in this country. _ „ 

O. Do vou know of anv other tanning extract made in this country.'' — 4. Ao, only 

this mvrabolam extract. 
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li tlie tauiiiiig iudustiy is to be iucreaseJ liere veiT largely, are not tanning 
extract taetories near tlie forests and places here more or less a necessity? — d.. They 
would be ot assistance, but whether they be actual necessities would depend upon the 
location oi the tanuei, and his ])ioxiniity to natural bark supplies. The tanner would 
get his tannins cheaper in the torm of extract, if the baik had to be carried a long 
railwav jouniev, but the tanners would have to be educated up to the use of extracts, 

Q. You might have a tinn here for tanning in TTadras and an extract firm up- 
couutiv? — -1. I don’t think so. I think it would be more or less necessary to run them 
as sejjarate businesses. 

(>. In the same interests l)ut separate businesse.s? — -4. Possibly so. 


WrrxEss Xo. 239. 

Me. T. M. Daiv.v.sikiiam.vxi Achari, Secretary, Yisvahanna Mahajana Conference 

Committee , Madras. 

Writtex Evidexce. 

On behalf of the artisan community of Southern India, who rank first in point of 
population (total population 1,017,465) I am directed by the Tisvakarma Mahajana 
Conference Committee to place betoie the Commission for their kind consideration 
certain important aspects of the industrial situation which affect the progress and growth 
of this community in particular and other industrial communities in general. 

As the pioneers of important industries in carpentry, blacksmithy, brazier’s work, 
etc., it will be admitted that this c( mniunity form the industrial backbone ot the country. 
The Commission would, therefore, grant that every encouragement should be afforded 
to the members oi this community in order that thejr might equip themselves properly 
for the skilful and efficient solution of the various industrial problems that now await 
solution. 

In this connection I am directed to bring to the notice of the Commission that as a 
result ot the first and second Visvakarma Mahajana Conlereiices held during the past 
two years, two memorials were submitted to the Local Government (copies of extracts 
enclosed) explaining our present educational and industrial wants. As nothing further 
has been heard from the Local Government on the subject the Committee are not in a 
position to state what action has been taken by the Local Government in the matter. 

It is with no small amount of satisfactiim that the Committee hailed at this juncture 
the appointment of a (.'ommission to en([ture about the present industrial situation of 
the coiintiy. 

Of the industries pertaining to the artisan community the blacksmith work and 
carpentry may be termed the ynmaiy industries, on the proper development of which 
will depend the two important industries of the Southern India, namely weaving and 
agriculture. The Committee are extremely pained to bring to the notice of the Com- 
mission that through sheer neglect the abovesaid primary industries are in a primitive 
state. The reasons for the unsatisfactory conditions of these two industries are to be 
found in (1) the poverty-stricken condition of the community and (2) the extremely 
backward state of their education. The Committee look forward very eagerly to the 
Commission to rectify this deplorable state of affairs, which if not attended to promptly, 
will damp utterly the industrial regeneration of the country. 

The Committee respectfully beg to offer the following suggestions to remedy the state 
of aft'airs in this direction : — 

I. The opening of industrial schools in important centres of Southern India such 
as, Madras, Cuddalore, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Madura, Ramnad, Tinne- 
velly and Salem tor imparting both general and industrial education to the boys of the 
artisan community with sufficient inducement in the shape of stipends. The nature of 
industrial education to be imparted in the school may depend upon the particular indus- 
try suited to the centre. 

II Grants-in-aid or Government loans to encourage the formation of industrial 
concerns pertaining to the community, the conditions of the grant and the loan depend- 
ing upon the nature and solidity of each particular concern. 

III. Encouragement of the formation ot co-0[)erative societies by the local co- 
ojjor.dive Registrar, who should be instructed to jireacdi to the artisan classes the manifold 
advantages of co-operation. The Committee regret to note in this connection that the 
abovesaid officer has not taken any steps in this direction till now. 

IV. lleputation of intelligent young men of the community to foreign countries 
to receive higher technical and industrial education, the present rules requiring collegiate 
rduc.itif'i] in the i asp oi students being relaxed in favour of the artisan vouths in view 
of their inherent and special aptitude for such training. 
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\ . The inclusion in the commercial museums to be erected in various centres ior 
the exhibition ot the articles of Indian manufacture, the product of our important 
industries. In this conneetion the Committee beg- to suggest that a directory might he 
prepared by each museum giving particulars as to the name of the manufacturer and 
the place of manufacture, etc., for the information of the general public. 

\I. Issue of necessary instructions with a view to the industiies pertaining to the 
community not being hampered by competition with articles manufactured in the sevei-al 
jails. It IS not the intention of the Committee by the above suggestion to close the jail 
industries; the Committee only desire that the aiticles jjioduced in the jails should 
neither be exposed for sale in the open market nor taken on contract by the Departments 
of Government, Eailways, etc., so as to injuriously compete with/ the local handicrafts. 

In concluding this representation the Committee fervently hope that the above 
suggestions will meet with due consideration at the hands of the Commission and neces- 
sary recommendations made for the amelioration of a neglected community on whose 
prosperity depend to no small extent the industrial regeneration of the country, for 
which purpose the present Commission has been appointed by His Most Giacious Majesty 
the King-Emperor of India. It is needless to add that the humble services ot this 
Committee would be always at the disposal of the Commission for furnishing anj’ further 
information on the points raised above. 


Extracts jroia a jJetiiorial to the Goiernment of Madras, dated May 1915, presented 
'e Fresident, First Y israkarma Mahajaiia Conference, Kumbakonani [South 

Une of the most momentous questions in connection with education of artizans is 
to ascertain the reasons why such a small number of Yisvakarma youths pass out of the 
University and why such a small number receive the benefit of secondary education. 
The Conference after giving the matter its best consideration is of opinion that this 
unsatisfactory state of things is mainly due to the special difficulties and disadvantages 
with which the poor artizan children are confronted in secondary schools and colleges. 
The community as a whole is not, as supposed, prosperous and has rapidly deteriorated. 
The rapid decay of the indigenous arts and industries which were the hei'editary 
occupation and mainstay of the life of the community have declined, such decline 
being brought about by several adverse causes, the chief among them being the re- 
placement of the old manual labour of the coinmuiiity by mechanical apjrliances and 
foreign competition. Hence the artizans ot the South are in trto impoveiished a condition 
to afford to give their children the benefit of an ordinary English education. To crown 
these misfortunes came the present war which has destroyed what remnants were left 
for the community of its arts and industries. 

From the facts placed as above it may be clearly seen that the community with all 
its adverse circumstances is dying a languishing death and is not in its present condition, 
able to educate its children, unless some special facilities are provided by Government 
such as, admission of artizan youths on half fees into high schools and colleges, and 
establishment of night schools for day labourers. As regards the income of the %’arious 
sectsi of the community under normal conditions, a reference to the Blue Bock relating 
to “■ Tedinical Education in India,” 188G-1904, will show as follows: — 

Page 69. 

Paragraph 107. Goldsmith . — In pro])ortion to tlndr skill g(i](lsniiths earn fi'om 
4 annas to Re. 1 per day. 

Paragrajih 108. B/ass smithv. — The earning ot biass Miiilhs are as follows; 

those doing ca^twork. — .Skilled workman from 6 to 7 annas 
])er day; others less in proportion to their abilitv. Tho.se 
doing plain beaten work: skilled workman 4 to 5 annas; 
others in proportion. 

Paragraph 109. Carpenters and hlock smiths . — Ordinary carpenters earn from 
2 to 3 annas per day each man. They also receive once a 
year remuneration in the shape of grain for repairing agri- 
culturists’ implements. .Skilled carpenters and black smiths 
in large towns earn higher wages. 

These statements acknowledged as above by Government bear eloquent testimony 
to the fact that the income of the various sects is hardly sufficient to meet the bare 
necessaries of life and that how impossible it would be for the members of the community 
to educate their children, with such a scanty and uncertain income. 

As regards technical education the Committee begs to point out that not a single 
member of the community was benefitted by the various stipends and scholarships insti- 
tuted bv Government up-to-date, the reason being that such stipends and scholarships are 
otfered bv Government to men who have had higher education without due regard to 
inherent advantages derived by hereditary occupations. The Committee while admitting 
that a good general education is necessary for all who would rise in their profession, on 
the other hand considers that an exclusively literaiy training is of little value to youths 
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who intend to adopt industrial' pursuits. The Committee acknowledges with thankfulness 
the praiseworthy attempts of (iovernment to encourage the acquisition of industrial and 
technical education from Europe and elsewhere, for which they had endowed decent 
scholarships. Many students have returned after having had the necessary training 
but the influence for good which they were expected to exercise for the practical improve- 
ment of local industries and manufacturers with the co-ojieraticn of the local artizans 
has, to .sav the least, been imperceptible. The Committee begs leave to point out that 
the mistake lay in the fii't step taken, viz., in the selection ot the student. s to go to 
foreign countries for training, from communities other than the industrial and artizan 
classes who possess the initial advantage of an aptitude for manual labour, bom of an 
inherited capacity and instinctive professional skill which a University graduate ot any 
other class despised as a derogation from hU caste dignity or literary merit. In support 
of the above the following may be cited from the Census Eeport, 1911, Tol. XII, Madras, 
Page 19b, paragraph 57 : — 

“ For the present unsatisfactory state of affairs two reasons may be assigned.. (1) 
The complete disassociation of the intellectual class in the country from its industries. 
Manual vork of any kind was looked upon as degrading and the higher castes treated 
with contempt the artizans and craftsmen who carried on the industrial work of the 
country. * * * The standard of living began to rise, and the needs of the people 

could not be fully met by the primitive industrial system of the country. * * * 

Gradually all over the country the local artizans were made to feel the pressure of an 
altogethei novel ce-mpetition. * * * Some of the old industrie.s succumbed and are 

never likely to be revived, but in others the artizan' has managed to struggle on, selling 
his labour for a gradually decreasing wage. He might have met competition by improv- 
ing his methods of working, hut there was no one to help hnn. The educated clas'es were 
not interested in his fate, and went on their way rejoicing at the gradual decrease in the 
price of their domestic requirements.” 

The Committee respectfully affirms the accuracy of the above statement and as a 
remedy, prays for the early establishment of a few industrial schools in important 
centres of South India exclusively for training the artizan youths on modern lines so as to 
provide for both ‘‘ theoretical ” and “ practical ” training requisite for turning out 
efficient journeyman or master craftsman. As the poverty-stricken parents or guardians 
may not, as is generally the case, be willing to forego the additional paltry income o£ 
their youngsters through learning the trade as apprentices under their kith and kin. it is 
respectfully suggested that as an inducement, the children of the community found 
eligible for admission into these schools be given stipends of sufficient value to meet 
the boarding charges. The Committee further begs that in the selection of^ stipendiary 
students for foreign scholarships to acquire technological education or special industrial 
education pertaining to art.s and industries peculiar to the caste or allied thereto, 
preference should, as far as possible, be given to the youths of the artizan community 
who had received secondary education, the rules regarding the possession of higher 
academic attainments should be dispensed with or relaxed as a special favour in 
consideration of the past and present services of the community to the Indian public at 
large, and the advantages accruing from their inherited capacity, instinctive industrial 
skill and the influence which they could exercise among their own class after such a 
training. 

It i= needless to recount the sad plight into which the local artizans and their indus- 
tries have fallen. To combat with the overwhelming’ poverty of the class and revive 
the industries peculiar to the caste some capital is urgently needed. For want of S small 
capital, the community for years has fallen into the clutches of unmerciful capitalists and 
avariciou.s money-lenders who knowing the helpless condition of its members dictated 
their own terms and made payments at their leisure, sometimes such transactions ending 
in mere adjustment of their old accounts. To revive the industries the Committee prays 
for State loans on the lines of advances made to agriculturists, as this is considered to 
be the only way in which Government could come to the help of its members without 
which any amount of sympathetic advice and official investigation will not go far to 
bring about any siib.stantial indu>^trial revolution for good in South India. Therefore 
the Committee urges the grant of State loans for reviving their arts and industries, for 
well-organised co-operative societies of the community. 

A copy of letter from Mr. Alfred Chatterton, r.i.E., indicating the lines on which 
the metal work industry of the South may be revived is appended hereto for favour of 
coTisideiation along with the other points. 


E.rtru'-ts of the resolution, passed at the Fir.st VisraJcarnia Mahajana Conferenee, 

Kiimbahonam, A^nil 1915. 

Industry and industrial education . — This Conference begs of Government that ther 
would be pleased to take the necessary steps for : 

{a) The pre.servation of indigenom arts and industries peculiar to the community 
from deterioration and extinction. 
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{h) The early establishment of industrial schools in some important centres of 
South India ^vhere necessary industrial education on modern lines be piveii 
to the youths of the community with necessary scholarships. 

(c) The extension of scholarship for obtaining foreign training in industrial edi - 
cation to youths of the community who had received secondary education 
the rules regarding the possession of higher education as a condition prece- 
dent for selection be relaxed in their case. 

♦ • * • • 

(e) The grant of State loans by way of capital for improving methods of the 
indigenous industries peculiar to the caste for well-organised Co-operative 
societies as is the case with the agriculturists. 


Ed’tracts of the Resolutions adopted at the Second Visvahartna Mahajana 

Conference, April 1916. 

V. Resolution — 

(а) This Conference again prays that Government out of special regard to the 
poverty of the community, owing to the decay of their arts and industries brought 
about by powerful and unfair competition, and the present industrial dislocation 
and consequent poor income of the community, will be pleased to order the admission 
of youths of the artizan community into secondary schools and colleges on half-fees. 

(б) This Conference of the industrialists of South India again begs of Govern- 
ment that they will be pleased to take the necessary steps for the early establishment of 
industrial schools in some select centres of Mouth India, where necessary industrial 
education on improved scientific methods may Ije given to the youths of the community 
with necessary stipends. 

(c) This Conference, while reiterating the importance of inherent advantages 
derived by hereditary occupation in the selection of students for receiving technical 
training in foreign countries, begs of Government to select youths of the Yisvakarma 
community, who have received secondary education, the rules requiring the possession 
of academic distinction, being relaxed in their case. 

(d) This Conference prays that Government will be pleased to depute the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies to educate the minds of the members of the community as 
regards the advantages of business co-operation and the formation of co-operative 
societies in various centres for improving their industries. 

(c) This Conference begs of Government to issue necessary orders to all Municipal 
councils to institute enquiries as to the educational needs and status of this community 
and to start technical and industrial schools out of municipal revenues as 
contemplated under sections 118, 124, of the District Municipalities Act. for the benefit 
of the community. 

(/) This Conference resolves that the members of the Yisvakarma community 
residing in municipal towns should submit memorials to their respective municipalities, 
requesting them to provide adequate means for piomoting tlie general and industrial 
education of their children. 


Copy of letter Yo. 285-1. dated 24^7? March 1915, from Alfred Chntterfnn , Esq., 
F.C.G.I., C.I.E., to the Secretaries, Visvaharma Mahajana Conference, Kumbakonam 

I am in receipt of your letter No. 95-B, of the 23rd March 1915. The metal work 
industry in Kumbakonam is a very important one and it is certainly time you took steps 
to put it on a modern footing. This means the introduction of modern metal working 
machinery such as is largely used in the workshops of the Indian Aluminium Company 
in connection with the manufacture of aluminium wares. 

I am afraid it will be difficult for me to outline a practical scheme whereby you 
can establish in Kumbakonam a ’modern metal working factory. It is certain that you 
will require the services of expert metal workers from Europe to teach you how io apply 
these modern processes to the class of goods you are manufacturing. This can only he 
done either by establishing a factory with a large out-put and inn on purely bu!^inpss 
lines or by starting with Government a.ssistance an industrial sclioc)] and dealincr witli 
the metal working industry of the town much in the same wav as years ago I dealt with 
the aluminium industry in Madras. 
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Extracts from a Memorial to the Government of Madras, dated 28th August 1916, 'pre- 
sented hy the President, the Second Yiscalcaniui Mahajana Confer -nee, Tanjore. 

Aiuoug the iuiportaut topics that eugaged the serious attention of the Conierenee 
were ; — 

(1) Idle levivai and development of indigenous arts and industries; 

(2) The encouragement and spread of education among the members of the 

community. 

It is a fact admitted on all hands that the artizan classes represented by the 
Tisvakaruia community form the industrial back-bone of the country. It therefore 
follows that prompt measures should be taken by the benign Government to afford 
every encouragement to the rrrembers ot this commrrrrity, irr order that they might equip 
themselves properly for the skilful and efficient solution of the varioirs industrial pro- 
blems that have arisen at this crisis. The Conference viewed with grave concern the 
present ireglected condition of the indigenous arts and industries, and resolved that 
G<!vernnreiit be reque.-ted to open industrial schools at various centres in the presidency, 
with srrfficient inducement in the shape of stipends, to enable boys of the artizan 
classes to get themselves trained in these schools in different arts and industries, according 
to improved methods. The Conference also resolved that intelligent young men of the 
community, who have received secondary education, should be sent abroad ter receive 
higher technical education, the present rules requiring collegiate education in the case 
of the candidates being relaxed in favour of these young men, in view of their special 
aptitude for such training. 

As regards the utter deficiency of education among the members of the community, 
the fact that there are orrly eight persons who have attained academic distinction among 
a male population of about I lakhs irr Southern India, speaks for itself. Though elemen- 
tary and secondary education have spread among the members to a slightly higher 
degree, over 98 per cent of the number still remain illiterate. A community steeped in 
such ignorance should be considered by all fair-minded persons as backward in point of 
education. The Conference, while exhorting eyery member of the community to giye at 
least elementarj- education to his children, resolved to request Government to extend to 
Tisvakarma boys the concessions granted to members of the backward classes in the 
shape of scholarships, which will dissuade boys of the community from taking to their 
profession at a premature age, out of poverty, a tendency working injuriously towards 
the educational progress of the community. 

A valuable suggestion which was embodied in the form of a resolution and which 
received the unanimous support of the Conference, was the prayer that Government should 
direct the several Local and Municipal bodies under their control to open technical and 
industrial schools within their jurisdiction, and accord necessarr’ facilities therein to the 
boys of the Visvakarma community to receive education and industrial training. The 
Conference felt confident that this prayer would meet with a ready response at the 
hands of Government, as it merely involved the issue of instructions to the Municipal 
Councils and Local Boards to pay prompt attention to a vital branch of their work 
hitherto neglected. 


Or.\l Evidexxe, -30th -I.rxtJARY 1917. 

HoTE. — In the oral exavi-ination Me. T. M. D.\ivasikh.\m.ani Achaei was accom- 
panied h}! Mr. N. Dueaivelu Achari, Y ice -President of the Committee. 

Sir F. H Stewart. — Q. Is your conference a permanent body or what is it? — A. 
It is a permanent body. It was organised by the artisans of the southern districts 
and the population of the artisan class of Southern India is about 10 lakhs. The 
conference is a thoroughly representative assembly. 

(f. Have you got these people organised for industrial purposes? How long has 
this confereime committee been appointed? — A. \es. The first conference wa? held 
in .kpril 191-5. 

Q. That was the beginning of it? — A. A'es. and before that we had many associa- 
tions among the community which were working for the industrial salvation as well 
as the educational uplifting of the community. 

Q. And you wish of course to help the community as much as you can. What 
practical steps do you take yourselves towards that end? — A. The practical steps we 
have taken hitherto are, first, we want to give the children of the community good 
elementary education to start with, and wherever practicable, to give stipends and 
scholarships to deserving students to prosecute their studies in secondary schools and 
colleges, and secondly, we are preaching the advantages of co-operation in industrial 
matters and we give them lectures wherever it is po.ssible, in different centres in Southern 
India. The practical work turned out by the conference committee is that the diver- 
gencies between the various classes have been reconciled as it were, and we have 
established some sort of unity among the artisans of Southern India. That is the 
result we have achieved hitherto. 
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Q. How is your committee appointed? — H. First of all, we Lave divided our districts 
and we edablislied some sort of pancLayats, the members of whicL are selected by the 
people tLemselves, and these pancLayats send in their representatives to the coiitereuce 
as delegate^ and these delegates have a voice in appointing the committee. 

Q. Where are your headqrrarters ? — H. The headquarters are at Kumbakonam at 
present and there is a proposal to transfer the headquarters trom Xumbakonam to 

Madras. 

Q. Have you got funds of j’our own? — H. I am sorry that the present poverty 
stricken condition of our community has not enabled us to start with any big funds. 
We have a modest sum at our disposal that is, a few hundreds. 

O. Collected amongst your community? — H. Yes. And the rate of subscription is 
onlv one rupee per annum and it is very difficult even to collect that sum regularlv. 

Q. A'ou refer to the need for industrial classes at important centres in Southern 
India? — A. A^es. 

0. But you not only think that education should be free — that one can understand 
— but you think that the boys should be paid and should be given stipends — all of them ? 
— A. Ye<. To such of the deserving boj-s. 

Ck Affiu don’t mean as prizes? — A. Yo. I mean stipends should be paid. 

To go to the school? — A. Hot to go to school, but to get the requisite industrial 
training tor the uplifting of the community. 

Q. That will be an expensive matter? — A. AYu are not going to pay much. It is 
only a small amount which may vary from 2 to 4 rupees or at the most 6 rupees a month. 

Hon’ hie Sir R. A’. Mookerjee .—Q. If there are a hundred boys then they will have 
to be paid 600 rupees a month? — A. We would not select boys indiscriminately: we 
would restrict our selection to deserving students. This is only for specially selected 
student, s. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. Q. A'ou refer to the co-operative credit societies and you regret 
to note that the Eegistrar has not taken any steps in the direction of popularising them. 
Is that a fair criticism? I thought a great deal was being done by him? — .4. Yo. So 
far as our community is concerned he has done practically nothing. 

(>. So far as your industrial community is concerned? — A. That is, so far as our 
community is concerned. The artisan community is comprised of 5 classes, viz., black- 
smith, carpenter, coppersmith, sculptor, master-builder and the jeweller. 

>2- AYu are doing what you can in that direction? — A. AAs, we are doing some- 
thing ill our humble way. 

(>. Is it not doubtful how far the I’egistrar of Co-operative Societies beyond liis 
official function.'? should also be an apostle and how far he should preach to the peojile? — 
A. I understand that he is preaching to the weaving community and chucklers and 
other people, and he may extend the same sympathy towards the artisan community, 
considering the great advantages which would accrue tliereby to the community and 
the country. 

U. Have you got any co-operative societies among your community now? — A. We 
wanted to start one at Kumbakonam but it proved a failure because the people were 
diffident whether the Government would approve cT the formation of such a society, 
and they have now learnt that co-operative societies were started by the weaver com- 
munitv at the instance of the Co-operative Registrar. 

Q. Because he did not come along and do something, the people were not quite sure 
of the support of Government? — .4. They were not quite sure that they would have 
Government ‘■upport. 

O. Have you approached him in the matter? — A. We have sent him copies cf 
memorials year after year in which we have complained that the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies has not taken any steps. 

O. Have you explained the position to him? If you explain the position to him, 
he may be able to help you? — A. He may be able to help us. We shall take furthef 
steps in the matter. 

Hon'hlc Pandit J/. .1/. Malanya. — Q. Is there any co-operative society in vour 
district at present? — A. Yo. 

Q. Yot even for agriculturists? — .4. There are societies for agriculturists. 

0. And you want a society for your artisan class? — .4. A'es. 

0. Is there any difficulty in your starting a society now, when you know how 
matters stand in other districts? — .1. With the aid of co-operative Registrar and his 
advice. 

0. Supposing he di es not come, if you send him propo.sals would he not sanction 
them? — .1. AYs. But the presence of the co-operative Registrar will be a .stimulus 
to the members of the community. He has gone and worked among the weaving com- 
munity and the agriculturists, but he has not done anything for our communitv. 
although we have sent him copies of resolutions adopted at our conferences regretting 
his absence. 
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(J. As yuu iiow lake jiieii an iuterest iu tills matter, 1 suppose youi meiubei; uuder- 
stuud liie value ot eo-opeiative societies and eveu it the liegistrar is uot able to cume 
tui some leasou, can yuu uot go aiieaJl'' — A. i'es. And we are preacbiug tlie tiselul- 
Uc'-- ui Ci -operation. At every conterence we do that. 

(y It is nut necessary that the Registrar shoiiid come as you know, and yuu might 
stait a society with only a lew memheis and woik it iipr — A. Yes. We can do that. 

ty. Theie uie TuO or SOU societies registered every year and the Registrar may not 
be able to }iersouaily inspect every one ±oi himselt and you need not wait tor his vi-it? — 
A. L'oiisidering the numerical strength ot the artisan community in Southern India 
and cou'idering the tact that he is the only co-operative Registrar tor the Rresidency, 
we think we are jiistiiied in calling upon him to co-operate with us. 

ty. 1 entirely agree with you, but suppose he is uot able to come, why should you 
not sTait the husiuessy — A. Uui' community is a backward one and in spite of our 
preaching, we may not succeed in forming a co-operative society. 

ti. i think it you staii a society with such members as may be williug to join you 
will hud your success appreciated by otheis and thej' will joiut — A. I suppose there 
will he no dithculty iu bovernmeiit persuading the local co-operative Registrar to assist 
the movement. 

<> I eutiiely share your hope, but 1 wish you to realise iu this matter that it is 
02 ieu TO yon to help youiselves aud as you recognise the value of co-operation vou need 
not wait lor the Registrar to come, hut you may start a society yourself? — A. Y'e are 
not going to wait, but we only appeal to Government for their co-operation. 

Probably it you start a society and work it properly, the Registrar will come 
to see how well it is going on. 

Q. Is elementaiy education very limited iu your class? — A. It is very limited. 
I should think the literate population among our community in Southern India is 43 
out ot ten thousand. 

Q. Is the community scattered in several districts? — A. It is scattered in all the 
districts. 

0. Don't your hoys attend the ordinary elementary schools? — -4. Yes, but very 
few ot them. Parents send hoys in their very early youth to work so that they might 
heueiit by their wages. They don’t care to send their boys to schools. That is why 
iu one of onr resolutions, while exhorting the members of our community to impart 
elementary education to their children, we resolved that the same concessions granted to 
members of the backward classes should he extended to Yisvakarma boys. The parents 
do not realise the benefit of education. 

0. Has not your conference made any arrangement for preaching the advantages 
of education to your members? — A. We have been preaching and we are preaching 
in Madras now. It was only last Saturday that we preached in Mylapore. 

Q. Aud you are going round preaching to members of your community in other 
districts also? — A. There are local committees in every district who do the same 
thing for us. 

Q. Is there any important school or factory - where instruction is imparted in 
carpentry, and Idacksniithy in this Presidency — Government or private? — A. There is 
one in Madura and there i.s a missionary institution in Tanjore and we have the School 
of Arts here. 

Q. Are many of your boys receiving instruction in these schools? — A. Hot many 
In Madura a few of them, and iu Tanjore practically none. 

0. You think that if industrial schools such as you suggest are started in the places 
yon mention, the hoys of your community will resort to it in large number^? — A. 
Yes. When we mention industrial education we also mean that in those industrial 
schools there should be also elementary education. It should go hand in hand. 

Q. Are the products of your workshops not exhibited in the Victoria Technical 
Institute here? — A. Hot much. The one defect we find here is that the articles ex- 
hibited are open for sale. Onr idea is that the articles should not be sold, but should 
be merely exhibited so that they may be a stimulus to the members of the community. 
As it is, when they are sold, there are no articles to replace them easily. 

Q. Is not that a matter of arrangement ; the articles can be replaced easily? — A. 
It is not so easy to get the articles at a short notice because industries have not developed 
to that extent. 

<>■ Are jails manufacturing much in the way of carpentry and blacksmithy and 
offering the goods for sale? — A. Yes. Just as they do in the case of carpets, etc. 

Q. And by these articles they compete with your products? — A. YYs, they under- 
sell ns. 

O. You say, quoting from the Technical Education Report in India, that carpenters 
earned from 2 to 3 annas per day each man? — A. That is the Government Report. 

Q. Is that generally the rate of waps in this part of the country for carpenters? — 
A. I mean in rural parts. In towns it i« a little better. It is 7 annas in towns. 
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Q. What is the date of that reports — J.. iyU4. 

Q. Have not wages gone up much higher during these lU years even in villages? — • 
H. No. It is stationary in villages. 

Q. Is it so? — J^. It may be a little more this way. They also receive once a year 
remuneration in the shape ot grain for lepairing agricultural implements. The skilled 
carjtenteis and blacksmiths in towns earn higher wages. 

0. Have vou applied to the local and municipal boards of your town to open in- 
dustrial schools such as you sngo-est in one of your memorials to (roveinraent ? — .4. Yes. 

Q. And what answer have the boards given? — A. It was only at the second conference 
that we decided about it, and our memorials have gone to the several local boards and 
municipalities and we have not got any reply yet. 

Q. I can only .suggest that you shiadd go ahead with your project of co-operative 
societies and I hope you will spread them wherever your communities are and you 
v.'ill prO'per? — A. Thank you. 

Ml. A. Cliattcifon. — Q. A’ou want to start co-operative societies. What are you 
going t ilo with them? — A. To revive our cottage industries. 

O. Wliat is the object with which you wish to start co-opeiative societies? Is it 
purely icr credit purpose®, or is it to co-operate in the marketing of your goods, or to 
co-operate in getting a certain kind of machine which will be useful in the manufacture 
of metal '.varej? — A. In getting useful machines for the manufacture of goods, and 
the retiuisite capital also. 

Q. That is to say, you want small cc-operative societies of workmen? — A. Yes. 

Q. Aie there not such associations already working in some places? In Kumba- 
konani? — A. Not in Kumbakonam. 

Q. Have not a ceitain nural)er of Acharis started together furniture making in 
yiadra®? — .4. I am not aware of it. There is none at present working. 

Q. You have brought forwaid some evidence to show that the wages ranged from 
3 annas to G annas a day. Is it not a fact that at the present time, any good artisan 
can get good wages? — A. In big towns there are good wages. 

Q. Is it not difficult to got good artisans to woi’k at present? — A. You mean in 
towns? 

Q. A*es. — A. There is no difficulty in getting carpenters or blacksmiths. 

0. I am talking of coppersmiths? — A. In Madras we have nut many of them. We 
have good carpenters and black.smiths here. 

Q. Are there many coppeiMuiths in Kumbakonam? — A. Yes. 

Q. And do they get any employment? — A. They have got their own independent 
work — the work of their forefathers. 

Q. And they have fairly large workshops in Kumbakonam? — A. Not worth the 
name. 

Q. Workshops with 10, 15 or 20 artisans working together? — A. Not to my knowl- 
edge. Cinly they have got a handful of workmen or coolies under them. 

0. Is there any Government school dealing with metal work in the whole of the 
Madras Presidency?- — A. No. Not to our knowledge, unless you mean the Schoil of 
Arts here which deals with the artistic side and not with the practical side. 

Q. Are many of your members employed under the Nattukottai Chetties in the 
temple ivorks in Madras? — -4. They are doing metal plate works for making kavachams 
for the deities in the temples. Not many in Madras. 

Q. Is it not through these temple works that the hereditary skill of your artisans 
has lieeii maintained? — A. That refers purely to the artistic side of the thing, and it 
would not help the advancement of the community in any way at the present time, 

Q, Are many of your caste men employed in the Indian Aluminium Company? — 
A. No. I wanted to ascertain the fact some years ago and nought admission into that 
factory, but I was refused admission and I was not able to collect that information. 

Q. Aon do not know whether your caste men are employed there or not? — A. My 
private infoimatiou is that there are not many of our men there. There are other 
caste men employed in large numbers there. In this connection I may invite vour 
attenti' n to our letter to you where we say that the same, if not more, attention should 
be paid to the development of the brass industry as to aluminium industry. Perhaps 
from your experience you will find that Kumbakonam is a very good centre for develop- 
ing bras^ industry. 

Q. As you know, several schemes have been proposed at Kumbakonam and for local 
reasons they have almost all failed? — A. But I think the time is now rijie for the 
development of that industry at Kumbakonam. 

Q. I astree with you entirely? — A. Very well. 

Q. Are many of your community educated? — A. In .southern India our male popula- 
tion is about five lakhs, about one-fourth of which are literates. 

Q. How many of you are educated like yourself, that is, have received hio-her 
education? — A. There are only eight graduates among a male population of five lakhs. 

42-a 
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(,'. A,:.i iiia\ i a,K uiiut \nu ale dum- Aie vi a canviuo ou tlie same pioles.^iuu 
-L 1 lia\e ja't letiied li'om ( joveriimeiit ^eiviee and 1 \\aiit to do some \'. oik tow aids 

tile a ivaiieeaieiit ot my cummuuity. .... 

' \ III! ale aiixiuu.' to liai'e tliese eo-operative socdetie' to deal witli tills maeiiiiiery 

que'Uiiu. is it not a tact tiiat tlie reasou wily tlie Hegistrar of Co-operative Ciedit 
■Sucietie' iui' not taken up tlii' mattei is laek ot teelinical knowledge all round. Have 
von ever loiisidered yuurseli wlmt you really want to do!-" — A. Aes. All loiiud tecliuieal 
knowledge is no doubt a desirable i^ualiliL-atiou. The first question that has to be 
attended to is the ojieuiiig ot industrial schools. 

if. You have a fair number ot industrial schools started already — carpentry classes 
and lihicksiuith classe, and so forth i' — A. Do you mean in the Madras Pivsideiicy 
For iuAaiice. it you take Yladras, in the School of Arts we regret to find that only 
the artistic side is dcvidoped and not the practical side, that is. the commen ial side 
ot the thiiio-. and unless the commercial side i- paid attention to, I do not thin!: tlieie 
1 ' any sc<jj)e loi our community to advance. I take the C ictoria Technical lustituie only 
as a iniiseiim. 

(>. It is not a museum, but it is obviously a simp in which you can display tht> 
thiim's and sell themy — A. 11 the ai tides are intended for sale, I should say there are 
many otlier places where our articles niiglit he manufactured and sold to the ])ub]ic. 
YIv cniitentioii is that tlie institute imder reference should be utilised as a museum. 
As <inlv an instance of what industrial training can do for us. I would refer to the 
(fermuii hias~ tumblers. !Xow we get them from Gemiaiiy in large quantities, and 
ev could verv well be niamifactured in Kumbakonam and sold at much cheaper 
rates. I do not see ■why they should he got from Germany, if you have got industrial 
- ’uools to teach the narticular industry. 


Witness lYo. 240. 

Mk. P. I’akth.tsaimthi Xavudv, Landlord and Mirasidar, Saidapef, Madras. 

TVaiTTEN Evidence. 

Q. 1. — I am of opinion that to raise funds from the public is a very difficult matter, 
inasmuch as they cannot at the outset form an idea as to the success or otherwise of au 
undertaking. It is therefore absolutely necessary that Government should grant 
guaranteed dividends for a certain number of years so that the business may wholly 
or partly be under the management of the Government. It is only then that we can 
expect public co-operation and investment in the matter. It is impossible to secure 
public coutideuce if Government aid by money grant alone 'without their direct manage- 
ment at least for a time. After the business is found to be in thorough working order 
and paying at the same time, it may be handed over to any person or company either by 
sale or by public auction. 

Q. 5. — (8) TYheii Government aid is extended to any enterprise, a fair rate of 
interest should be paid to them from the profits realised. 

(5) Goverumeut may be pleased to undertake to supply some of the necessary mate- 
rials and plant wholly or by hire-purchase system to the enterprise 'which they wish to 
encourage. 

(7) Government should guarantee, say for a period of at least 20 years, to purchase 
the lu'oducts of the factory, leaving a fair interest to the investors, although the rate 
may he a little higher than the foreign market. 

Q. 10. — Existing or new banking agencies must he compelled by Government to 
assist lu'lvate and new industries as far as possible. 

G. 17. — When private firms or companies secure the services of Government exjierts, 
the latter should he ])aid their graded salaries. Government hearing a moiety of them, 
TTieir services -linuld he retained until the .staff of the factory tn which they aie attached 
get a thorough insight into the business. 

Q. 20. — For public knowledge and encouragement the establishment of some de- 
monstration factories is es.sential. 

Q. 40. — Government should aid ryots by money grants to grow raw materials for 
paper making on all possible soils ami encourage them to supply such products to the 
local factories at reasonable prices. They should also lease such forests as are abundant 
witli tlie materiahs necessary for oaper and other manufactures, giving preference to 
factorv holders. 

O. 42. — Cnncession.s .should he granted free or at nominal rates for the development 
of exi'tino' or new- industries. 

(>. 45. — Intelligent men .should he sent by Government to foreign eountries w'here 
thev '-lionld have the lienefit of both theoretieal and practical knowledge of the business 
cniicpiTipd. 1 hear tliat manv -who hod been tn foreign eountries have returned witbnut 
any prnetieal knnwdedge and lienee they have not been a success in their respective 
businesses. 
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(I- oO. — luclustriul bcliuols aie iiiylily uecesbuiy aucl tliey must Ije under a se|'aiate li.dubtn.il schools. 
Department ut Industries tully manned by experts in seveial hues ut industi s'. 

(d- 57. — A Doaid ui Industrie.s tvitli executive pouer- and binl^eted lund.s under officul 
the management o± an expert Director ot Industries is quite necessary. *In aaUuai or^Hiuhitiou. 
conference ui the variuus Duards of Indu.stries should he held in each centre in rutatiun 
when an industrial exhibition may also be held and the statt's ot the various enieijui-es 
be encuuiaued by awarding of prizes in open competition. 

(J. do. — An industrial or trade journal to disseminate geiieiai inioimation ieg..i!iiijg ludubtiul and 
all kinds of industries and trades will be ot very great use. The subscription shoubl be trad.- jeurnulB. 
so low that it may be within the easy reach ot all concerned. 

Q. 86. — Contributions to the vernacular industrial or trade journal should be en- 
couraged by paying according to the merit ot the article contributed. 

ft. 98. — To encourage local industries, railway freights should be reduced a- i:,in h Uail-.vH.\B. 
as possible specially in the transit of raw materials to the factories. 

Q. 99. — Railway exteiLsioiis will be necessary in case factories are estal)lished in 
suitable and convenient centres and also in case the distance from the existing stations 
is great. 

Q. 110. — I had a paper manutactory at Ivollathore near Perambur till March 1915. General. 

It was with us for the last three generations. Originally we manufactured brown pajn-r 
purely from fibre flax of ditt'erent varieties mixed with waste paper and produced card 
hoards and paper of different kinds such as cartridge, chelan, demy and fooDcap and 
supplied them to Government to the extent of about R.s. 50,000 till 188, s. In 
1888 when Bally Mills were started at Calcutta, they competed with us and a- their 
paper was better than ours, the Government cancelled our contract. I then a]) 2 ieuled to 
His Excellency the Governor in Council who took a sympathetic vie«- of the matter 
merely to encourage the local industry, and granted us the supply of cue fourth the 
quantity needed. This continued with some variations in the quantity till March 1915, 
when I had to close the factory as I could not compete with foreign made jiaper and 
boards and for the want of Government sympathy. Manj' of my friends advi-ed me to 
start a limited company and I did not yield to their wishes as I was doubtful of its 
progress and success. 

If a machine-made jiaper mill, with steam power, is to he .started in the Presidency 
of Madras, it cannot compete with foreign made luiuer 1 am strongly of opiui(jn that 
the mill should work with water power and it must be located in a ])lace where we can 
have water power to turn the machines, instead of -team or oil power. IMaces like 
Periyar or Courtallum, so far as I am aware, will be best fitted to such enterprises. 

There will not only be water and water j)ower but it will also bo advantageous to grow 
grass, fibre-plants, and other raw materials on the surrounding hills and lands. Belgium 
and Holland firms supply the Indian market from considerablv long distance- at a 
cheaper rate than that of the Calcutta Titaghur Mills. From this I under.-tand that 
the climate of those places is favouralile, being cooler, and lOal also is marlcedly 
cheaper there, and with other facilities perhaps they manage to siqjply so ( bea}). 

Here in Madras not only is coal very costly hut the climatic conditions are also very 
unfavourable, for the machines very often get out of order on account of the tropical 
heat. The-e I think are some of the chief reasons for Indians being uualdo to 
compete with foreign market.s. To Tiianufacture a ton of ]>a])er it re(juires about •'! Ions 
of coal and 5 tons of water besides the raw materials to jtrocure which there i- very 
great difficulty. Water and the best raw materials, the chief factors in the juanufaoture 
of a fine paper can both be solved, if the mills are located in a place where tliero are 
water facilities as I suggested before, in which case the maebinery can also be ^voiki'd 
with water power. The cost of coal and the baling of water will therefoic be an 
entire saving. 

If at all any paper mill is to be started in Tladras or in any of the suburbs, I 
am of opinion that a hand-made paper factoiy may be opened in which factoi v siqieifine 
handmade paper, the like of which the Government now purchase from foreign countries, 
can be made with good profit, provided that the Government agrees to purchase it for at 
least 15 or 20 years. The one great difficulty is to procure raw materials. In this 
respect the Government should take steps to procure raw materials for a certain tiTue 
at least. Thereafter, the mill owners can themselves import them directly. TVitliout 
this help from the Government even hand-made pajier cannot lie manufactured. 

If file Government promises a dividend of say at ii-a-t 4 per cent ,nid also '•ai, plies 
plant and other necessary material- at least ])artlv only tluui will tlic publu idiik' 
forward with investments. If they cannot ^jromise ajiy divideud it mu-t b - pa dy a 
Government concern as a demonstration factory by way of encouraging lucal iadu-try. 

Let me in this connection state that I have a large building rcr]uiring some repairs 
within a mile distance from the Perambur Railway station, wherein a paper manu- 
factory can be started newly. If was there that my fdd naper factory wa- located. 

I shall be glad to place it at the disposal of the Government free of rent, for b yi'ars, 
in case they undertake to start a demonstration factory. 

I solicit the favour of an intimation in case the Government approves of my 
suggestion. 
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Oral Evideack, oOih Jaxuary 1917. 

.''ij !• . H. Stucait. — Q. Bo 1 imderstaud tiiut your particular cuiiuectiou witii iudu.’- 
trjc; Luujibts iu that you had a paper mauiilactory lor many years and that you have 
ii.uL lu give it up because ui eoiiipetitiou elsewheie!' — B. Yes. 

y-'. L>u cuusideriug' the questiou iurther are you sure that there is a good opportunity 
iui .1 i'apei uiauuiactory wheie the oue established by you was situated!" — .1. I thiuk 
theit i' quite a good scope provided the uiauutactuie is not done under steam power. 
It We do it under steam power we cannot complete with the paper making- hrins in 
ISelgiam an 1 Holland. But it tuiued out undei water puwet, then and onlv 
then could it be done sticcessiuily This is what 1 suggested. It the machines are 
hxed up in some place where theie are big watei tails then 1 am sure we can compete 
with lloilaud and Belgium. 1 oi every ton ui piaiier it requires about o tons ol coal and 
5 toll' it water. Coal is very expieusive and water facilities are also wanted. In 
Couitailum and in the Periyai pu'oiects we can get grass. We can grow fibre plants. 
We can al'u get any other materials which may be suited toi paper making. That is 
why I suggested that the manufactory should be fixed up somewhere near either the 
Peiiyar pioject or Couitailum. Duly if the machine is turned under watei power, 
can the veutiire hope to be successful. 

0. YChat kind of paper were you manufacturing at Peramborer — .1. We were 
only making very lough papier and not any machine made papers. 

bj. Was it all hand made? — A. Yes. 

d/r. C. E. Low. — Q. In your oiiginal lactoiy did you sell only to the public or to 
both, the public aud the (jovernmeiit f- — A. We sold it only to Government. The 
rejected papers were sold to the public. The finer papers were being sold to the Gov- 
ernment for.ihe last 75 or 80 years. That means lor nearly three geneiatious. 

0. Do you think that if the Government demand was withdrawn you would uot 
have been able to go on with the public demands? — A. I cannot do it because the 
foreign paper is sole! at a cheaper rate in the market. I could not compete by selling 
it to the public. The foreign made paper is considered to be finer and better. So I 
could UOT compete. 

0. That is to say the Government were paying higher price for the local article 
than they would have to nay if they bought imported paper? — A. Yes. The price of our 
paper was brought down from Es. 3-8-0 to Es. 2-4-0 a ream. I have been all the same 
competing with Holland aud Belgium as much as possible. When labour cannot be 
had as it was every day growing high I could not compete any further. 

Q. So you were goiug on supplying to the Government and not selling veiy much 
to the aeueral public. As the cost of imported paper become less and less you say you 
could not supply to the general public even if you had wished to do so? — A. Yo. I 
could net make sufficient paper to meet the demands of both the Government and the 
pub.Iic. 

db How was it that yon were able to supply to Government when imported paper 
was -^eilino- cliea]:er? — A. I have been supplying 50 to 60 thousand rupees worth of 
papei. In 1888 when the Bally mills were started at Calcutta they competed with us. 
Wher liieir papei came out, Government thought that our paper was not worth while buy- 
ing. So they cancelled our contract and began to buy from the Bally mills. Then I had to 
repi'i—en: the matter to His Excellency the Governor in Council. They viewed the 
matter 'Vnipathetically and with a view to encourage local industry they ordered 
that ! ue-ioui'th of the quantity may be purchased from us. We have been supplying 
with v.ai.uiiins till about 1915. In 1915 I thought that it was not fair to trouble Gov- 
ci liui' A" any more with my somewhat higher rates. Therefore I had to close my 
lactoiy. 

ty Bo you think that lalour is dearer iu Peiambore than at the Periyar jiroject? — .1. 
Yes. Ill Perambore there are Perambore workshops and cotton mills which attract a 
good .1, . 1 of local and Madras labour. Moreover Perambore is iu the neighbourhood 
of Maura' and that makes a great difference. 

C'- Are you aware that tlie supply of water in the Periyar project would be avarl- 
al le only tor about two-thirds of the year and that the water is not flowina- throughout 
till' ynai !" — A. I think it is always flowing but it may be with less force for a short 
tinif ill year. 

bj'. I am afraid that the water power available in the Periyar project would not be 
'•ontiniiou'. "We have seen that to be the ca.se from some official papers which we 
have ic. fived from the Government of Madias. You could work only for two-thirdm of 
the year and for oue-third of the year you could not work. AYill you be able to conduct 
your nianufactory successfully under such conditions? — A. I think that it is rather 
inipO''i!ilp, if tlie project can only he utilised for two-fliirds of the year. 

bjb rtf course there may be other projects in which a cniitinuous supplv of power 
may be .'.btained. But we have received information to show that this particular pioject 
you mention is not a continuous project? — A. I did not think it was so. I do not 
know aliout Courtallum. 
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Q. lou see there i:^ plenty ut watei and you may veondei wiiy that couid noi ee 
utilised. But you mtist remeinoei that the fyot> v.uiut it to irrigate tlieii rice tields 
\diicli tlii'Dvrs.a eeitain amount of diilicuity in the tvayf — . 1 . I am ^uie that it will 
not effect the ryots in any way for there trill be Teiy little or no decrease in the 
quantity of water utilised tor driving the machineiy and the whole wulei can oe 
diverted back into a chamiel for iriigation purpO'es with better advantage iur such 
water will have more manurial elfect.s a‘' well. 

Hon’ble Pandit .¥. dlnlaciya. — Q. Have you made anj- exjjerimeiits in paper 

making? — A. I have been working all along for the'e so many yearn ami aBu made 
some experiments. 

Q. With what result? — A. With no favourable results, but I have been supplying 
to Government all the paper that I was makiutr and selling onlv the leiected naner to 
tile public. 

Q. Would you require any training tor the mamifactnre ot papei by band? — A. 
Yes. We were making band made paper only. Tbe important process is glazing. We 
want machines for tearing rags, what are called the devil machines and pumping enciues. 
All the machines required will cost from 15 to 20 thousand rupees. 

Q. Do you propose to start such a factory? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you will be able to compete in that respect? — A. I think we shall 
be able to compete. But there is one thing and that is the chief thing. We could not 
obtain raw materials through our own ehorts. I think it would be a very good thing 
if the Government undertakes to make it known thiough Collectors and Tahsildars to 
get us a regular supply. The private firms cannot successfully take up such work and 
moreover it is rather very difficult to get the people to believe in tins business as it is 
quite new. Tbe public will not easily come forward to invest their money and unless 
the Government comes forward to help us we cannot be very successful. * Govc-riimeut 
should aid us, give us plenty of money which may all be repayable. The money so 
given should not be withdrawn all at once before the business gets settled and they 
must give us some experts like Mr. Chatterton who with the information in theiV 
possession will be able to carry on the work. There is no capable paper-maker here. 
An expert will have to be brought out from any foreign country who will be able to 
carry out the enterprise successfully and also train up people here. 

Q. Do you mean to say that unless Govcinment gave all the assistance you mention 
to this industry it is not likely to be started? — A. It cannot be started. At least 
for a certain time the Governrnent must have its control and aid over it. 

Q. Suppose the Government were only to encouiage you by purchasing your paper? 
— A. They must also help it in other ways. 

Q. But suppose the Government undertook only to purchase the paper you mav pro- 
duce for their use? — A. For how long would they imrchase it. 

Q. If you produce good paper they may purchase it for ever? — A. Then we mu>t 
supply either at the same rate or chea])er than other firms which will not pay us. Sup- 
posing in one year they give ns As. 10 and afterwards say they can only "give As. 8 
per lb. in comparison with others, then we shall be left helpless. 

Q. Do you know what the present rules are about the Government purchase of 
indigenous products? Government have laid down a rule that where there is a country 
made article it should be purchased in preference to a foreign article if the quality 
is suitable and the prices not unfavourable? — A. They say that the article must be 
suitable and that the nrice not unfavourable. 

Q. Is not tbe object of putting in those words to encourage the iudustrie- and not 
to discourage them? — A. It may be to encourage the industries the Government is 
buying about ten lakhs worth of paper. Tbe diffierence in prices between tbe foreign 
paper and mine in a supply of about 5 to 6 thousand rupees was only a difference of 5 to 
6 hundred rupees in the cost at the last stage. They were using mv paper for making 
covers and for other ordinary purposes. In thi.s case the difference was onlv 5 hundred 
rupees and Government could not tolerate it. They said that tliev won't like to spend 
even a pie more unnecessarily and they stopped purchasing from us and -o we had to 
close. 

Hon’ble Sir R. Y. Mooherjec. — Q. That means ten per cent? — A. Yes. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malanya. — Q. The present rule is tliat articles made in 
India shall be bought in preference to the foreign made article provided that the 
quality is sufficiently good for the purpose- and the prices not unfavourable. This is 
meant to encourage the indigenous manufactures? — A. That one word ‘ provided ' will 
be sufficient to shut out our manufactory. 

Q. What alterations would you flien suggest? — A. For a certain time of cour-e it 
is true that the paper may not be good and the prices may be a little his’ber. Until 
we bring it to a successful stage and until we prove to the public that it can be cheaply 
.manufactured and until Government puts up some demonstration factories and teaches 
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the ];eo_[jle, (ioverumeut ought to view the matter sympathetically. They should place 
at ulu uiaposal expeits like Tir. Chattertou whose advice will be protitabie. I am suie 
it will be pruiitable jjiovided it is done under proper supervision. 

'j. \ou have now driited on to another question. Confining ourselves to the Gov- 
ernment purchase of indigenous goods, I understand you to say that the Government 
.-.huuld purchase Indian articles in preference to ioieign ones even it the quality is 
somewhat interior and even if the price is a little higher than that of the foreign com- 
modity. You mean they should help you for a few years in that wayf — G. Yes. 

qh AYhat percentage of concession would you expect from Government? — A. For 
the present 1(J per cent at least. 

U. l)o you mean to say that even if the price is 10 per cent higher the Government 
.should prefer the local article? — G. Yes. Until srreh time that they gradually improve 
theii qirality and will lie alrle to lessen their rate. 

q. Do vou think that yoit can make paper of sufficiently good quality? — -G. I do 
not think the paper would be in any way inferior. Only the price may be a little higher. 
The paper cannot be interior if it is nrairrifactured on the same lines as in the western 
cotrntries. 

0. Do you .suggest that Government should establish a demonstration factory to 
show the manufacture of liand paper? — G. Yes. 

-1//. G. Chattertou. — Q. Do you mean bank notes? — G. Xot bank rrotc'. I mean 
the ordinary ledger paper. The blue paper with lines marked. That is purely hand- 
made paper. 

0. Have you got any sample?— G. Xo. Government is purchasing it at As. 1() 
a lb. I have not at present got any sample with me. I shall send it if necessary. The 
rags of linen or cotton only can be rrsed to make such paper and they must also be 
superfine rag'. The>e cannot be done with any other material such as bamboo pulp 
hemp or grass, etc. 

Hon'hle Fandit .1/. .1/. Malaviya. — Q. You suggest that the Collectors and Tahsil- 
dars 'horrid help you in obtaining a supply of the rags, etc. Can you not arrange 
the matter without the help of Collectors? — G. Xo. It is utterly impossible. Because 
we do not know how to collect and wherefrom to collect. I wrote to Poona some time 
ago. Mr. Fisher, the Superintendent of the Government Press, asked me to make a 
trial. The Poona people said that what they had got was not sufficient for their own 
purpose'. I wrote to the Poonalur jreople. They would not undertake it. 

Q. You have got a large number of men doing business in every big city in India. 
If you send a circular and say that you want these rags don’t yorr think you could 
establi'h an agency? — G. I do not think that my circular will in any way be valid 
unless it i' arrthoritatively stated by a competent authority. 

0. Y'ou say that existing or new Irarrkiug agencies must be compelled by Government 
to assist private and new enterprises as far as possible. I suppose you mean such 
agencie' when they receive assistance from Government for then onh' can the Gov- 
ernment bring any pressure on them? — G. YYs, Government may help in any way .they 
like. Either they may advance money themselves or they may authorise any 
bank under their subsidy to do so. When the venture prov'es to be successful it may 
be hamled over to any competent person in the same way as they did with the Chrome 
factory which wa.s started at Perambore. When the business was successful they sold 
it by a public auction and .somebody purchased it. 

Ml. G. Chattertoyi . — 0. What is the principal market for this hand made paper? 
Is it for cash accoirnt books? — G. All cash books are now made of foreign paper. The 
rough paper is used for copy-writing. I do not know for what other uses they are 
put. So far, I never sold the paper to anybody brrt the Government. Only the rejected 
papers were sold to the public in the bazaar. 

O. Is there any organization for collecting rags, old paper, etc? — A. We hav'e been 
collecting it ourselves, I do not know of any other separate organization. 

O. TTdw many tons are you able to get? — A. Annually we were getting about 25 to 
30 tons (if waste paper. 

O. You had no other .sources of raw material here? — G. Xo. 


WiTXE.s.s Xo. 241. 

Lieut. -Cor,. W, D. H.wwaed, I.M.S., Medical Storeheeper to Government, Madras. 

WHiTTEjr Evidence. 

iMv experience in the matter of the manufacture of chemicals and drugs is chiefly 
that (oncerned with the manrrfacture of chemicals, drugs and also surgical and medical 
instruments and reqrrisites as carried out by the Medical Store Department at the 
Medical Store Depots of Calcutta and Madras. The woik of manufacture carried out 
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at the Madras Depot is similar to that which used to be done at the Calcutta Depot also, 
but on a larger scale, and for the purpose of this report a short description and list of 
work done at the Madras Depot will suffice. A list of the preparations we make is 
attached, and I will consider this first. 

Nearly all of these are what are called pharmaceutical preparations, such as are 
made up by chemists and druggiscs, by processes which are in some cases those of 
simple .solution, filtration and mixing, or by extraction, percolation and maceration. 
Where large supplies are required, these are juore accurately, expeditiously and econo- 
mically made in bulk, and that is what the Medical Store Depots are carrying out for 
the supplies to Government and Government-aided institutions on the civil side as 
well as the military hospitals and charges in India. 

To take the list of laboiatory preparations made here in Madias shown in the 
list (List A ) : — 

Item 1. Acetum Scillae is a preparation made by maceration of Squills in Acetic 
Acid, a preparation requiring some days in manufacture. 

The dilute acids shown from 2 to 9 are cases of simple dilution of the mineral 
acids named in each, with the exception of Acid Hydrocyanic Dilutum, where a 
process of distillation is carried out. Acidum Sulphuricum Aromaticum where a com- 
pound spirit is produced and Acidum Sulphuricum Dilutum in which Sulphuric Acid 
gas has to be generated and this then dissolved in distilled water. All these processes 
although simple, require the supervision of a skilled pharmaceutist and chemist a-; well 
as of skilled labour. 

Items 10 to 12 involve the mixing and making up of antiseptic solution or the 
impregnation of prepared gauze. 

Item 13. Antiseptic Vaseline is made up by a similar process to that of the 
manufacture of ointments hereafter noted. 

Items 16 to 20 are processes of mixing, pounding and powdering with the excep- 
tion of bandage compressing on a power machine at item 18. 

Item 21. Camphorodyne is made by a rather more complicated process of solu- 
tion, mixing, etc., the poisons. Morphia and Acid Hydiocyanic Dil entering into the 

process. . . 

The confections items 23 to 26 are preparations made by powdering and mixing. 

Item 27 by powdering, impregnating and mixing. 

The emplastrums from items 28 to 36 are made by melting the ingredients, 
mixing, stirring, and evaporation; in the case of some, the extraction of the active 
principle from the bruised or powdered plant or root, eithej- by maceration or percolation 
as first required. 

In the case of spread plaster item 35, this involves the spreading of the soft 
plaster on cloth. In all these Preparations a certain amount of machinery is required. 

Items 37 to 58 include the Extracts and these are made either by percolation 
in large tincture percolators or by maceration or continued soaking and mixing. The 
process is lengthv in most cases and the product must be assayed and tested. 

Items 60 and 61 are mixtures. 

Item 62 is that of boiling or infusion of senna leaves. 

Item 63. The treatment of gauze by impregnating it with prepared Iodoform. 

Items 64 to 72. The liniments are severally made by processes of solution, mixing, 
percolation, etc., ail pharmaceutical proce.sses. 

Items 73 to 91. The liquors are made bj" trituration, solution, percolation and 

mixing, and , ■ 

Items 92 and 93 bv mixing and combination. 

Items 95 and 96 are oil pressing. The seeds being decorticated and sulisequently 
pressed in “ leaf ” or “ box ” hydraulic pre.-^ses. The processes are different from 
the ordinary extraction of the commercial oils, in that the latter processes also extract 
from the seeds, certain extractives which are not medicinal and are injurious or unneces- 
sary. The percentage of' oil extracted for medicinal purposes is considerably under that 
extracted bf makers of non-medicinal oils, and the oil has to be afterwards put through 
processes of purification and filtration not required by them. 

Oxvo’en in cylinders at item 98. Oxygen is made chemically and is afterwards 
compressed in steel cylinders for issue to hospitals where it is used in cases of emergent 
treatment as well as in some cases as a part of the routine administration of anai-sthetics. 

Items 99 to 102 are cases of impregnation of prepared paper with chemical 

Items 103 to 164 include the pills and powders, and these are processes of 
pill mass making, piping, cutting rounding and coating, performed in dealing with 
large bulks of material and large quantities of pills by various kinds of machinery and 
appliances driven bv motive power. . » . , j 

Items 114 to 164. The powders are made by processes varying from simple powder- 
ino- by hand with mortar and pestle to the processes carried out by large power driven 
mills * edge-runners and high speed disintegrators and by mechanical mixers and sifters. 
The processes are pharmaceutical, the aid of machinery being called in to facilitate 
the dealino- with large quantities in bulk ; and to accelerate the outturn. 
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Items IGG to 172 are simple manufacture of solutions requiring no remark. 

Items 174 and 175. Spiritus ^Etheris Xitrosi and Spiritus Ammonia Aromaticus 
are di'-tillation processes carried out in steam heated stills and the products require 
subsequent standardization. 

Items 176 to ISO are made by solution and mixing. 

Items 181 to 190. The syrups are made by processes varying from digestion of 
iron wire with acid, in the cases of Syrup Ferri Phosphatis Co. with heat, and of 
Iron and Iodine in the case of Syrun Ferri lodi, to simple solution with heat as in the 
case of Syrup Simplex. The process is distinctly a purely pharmaceutical one. 

The items 191 to 238 comprise the Tinctures, made by solution by maceration 
and suhseqrrent percolation of the solid ingredients, he they root, leaves or flowers with 
spirit in large percolators with subsequent straining, - pressing and filtration. Most 
of them require subsequent standardization and testing for strength. 

Items 241 to 257. The ointments are made by melting various resins, fats and 
oils and dissolving the active ingredients and subsequent straining and mixing; performed 
in most cases in mechanical mixers, and ointment mills operated by machinery. 

Items 259 to 262 are made by processes of extraction or maceration and require 
no remark. 

Items 271 to 278 are pills — see remarks on items 106 to 113. 

Items 279 to 313 are those of tablet making. These are made on tablet machines 
which are power driven. The ingredients being first powdered, mixed, granulated 
and prepared are then ct)mpressed into tablet form by a series of rapidly operated 
punches and dies in the Tablet machines. These machines enable a large amount 
of ingredients to be accurately and expeditiously dealt with and turned into tablet 
form for issue. 

From the above notes on the list of our preparations it will be seen that the 
processes of manufacture we carry out are almost entirely pharmaceutical, that is to 
say drirggist’s work carried out on a large scale by the aid of machinery. Combined 
with this work is the analytical and chemical work entailed in testing, assaying and 
standardizing the preparations and examining for impurities either in the raw materials 
or the finished products, work absolutely necessary in the production of drugs and 
chemicals where not only are poisons dealt with, but on accuracy in strength and constitu- 
tion depends, the correct dosage, and use in treatment of the drugs manufactured. 

This latter work namely that of analysing and testing the drugs and chemical 
products is a work that must be carried out (in my opinion) by the Medical Store Depots 
for the supplies of these articles to the hospitals and institutions both civil and militaiw 
rinder their charge, and the manufacture of the above mentioned and other drugs, 
chemicals and preparations on the large scale required for those charges forms in my 
opinion a legitimate work for Government to carry on in Medical Stores Depot 
laboratories. 

These manufactures as regarded from the point of view of encouragement of in- 
dustrial develo])ment are in my opinion already met to some considerable extent for the 
outside public by the chemical and drug manufacturing firms at present in existence 
in India and I consider that the development of those industries may he safelv left 
to ])rivate enterprise. The processes are well known, are not secret in any way and 
should be left to private initiative and commercial enterprise to establish in the country. 

As regards the provision of the raw materials required for use in making these 
pharmacpulical preparations and for the drugs required for issue ; a large number of 
these are of vegetable origin and growth, and as such those that can be grown in India 
could be dealt with by the Agricultural or Forest Departments or the planting com- 
muuitv of India. Several of these medicinal plants and herbs are already grown in 
India or Cevlon and the growth of others can be investigated and encouraged. We 
do now get several of these from other countries which could I believe, be grown and 
produced in India. I append two lists of drugs plants which we use. List B shows 
the ])lants grown in India. List C shows the drugs most of which we import but 
which I believe, might be grown in India. Of these * Aconiic grows in India more 
e-pecially in the Nepal hills, hut we are still obtaining it from home. The plant grown 
in Nepal dirrers somewhat from the i>lant we use and indeed cannot be relied on as 
heino’ the same plant, but I believe this could be investigated and the true Aconitum 
Napellus would be found to grow in India. 

I'hlian heii)/> is already grown in India under Government control and we gel 
our supplies from them. 

Caps/cnm i> a common Indian growth. 

Cardamom do. 

Coi riandei do. 

ChirPtfa (in. 

(’inrhmin hark grown in the hilL. 

Croton oil a local article. 
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Fennel seed obtained locally. 

Kino Forest Department used to supply but supply now stopped. 

Linseed oil Indigenous. 

iV'w.r Vomica do. 

Castor seeds do. 

Opium do. 

Pepper Common article. 

Red Sandal wood Indigenous. 

Sandal wood oil do. 

Senna leaves do. 

Tamarinds do. 

All of these are indigenous and we obtain them as raw materials in the country 
with the exception of Aconite. Until recently we obtained Sandal wood oil from home 
but it is now being manufactured in Mysore and can be obtained from there. 

List C — 

Aloes is at present imported, the growth and provision of the proper variety re- 
quired in medicine has not been arranged for in India or systematized. This could be 
done. 

Belladonna can be grown in Kumaou and the Forest Department there have made 
experiments and grown a small quantity. It is capable, I believe, of extension. 

Cara wap is obtainable locally and can be mure extensively grown. 

ColcJiicuin although usually put down as of European origin could I believe 
be grown successfully in India. 

Colocpnth at pi'esent imported, the question of its growth in India .should be 
iuT estimated. 

Digitalis leaves can be grown and have been done so at Ootacamund on a small 
scale, its growth is I think capable of extension. 

Gamboge grows in Siam and could probably be successfully exploited in India. 

Ginger common indigenous. 

Henbane-Ilposcpamus. This is imported. Can be grown in India. Madras 
Forest Department has sent samples and it can be grown successfully. 

Ipecacuhana. Attempts to grow this in India so far without good success have 
been made, but this attempt is worthy of repetition. 

Jalap can be grown successfully. 

Liquorice root common. 

Podophyllum. An American plant. Podophyllum Emodi grows in India and 
contains more resin than the American. Eequires investigation. 

Rhubarb. Originally a Chinese growth and best medicinal varieties still 
Chinese. Capable of growth in India. Eequires investigation and trial. At present 
imported from England. 

Saffron. Available, indigenous and common. 

Stramonium. Datura Stramonia is indigenous and common. At present imported. 

Resin, Turpentine. The resinous exudation and an oil extracted from the trees 
of the pine species can be obtained in India. Its possibilities should be inve.stigated 
by the Forest Department. Supplies have already been made by the Forest Depart- 
ment but the method of extraction or purification was not sufficiently good or succe.‘=s- 
ful and the oil of Turpentine I have seen was not of good quality. 

In further information on this point, an article in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
and Pharmacist, dated the 15th July 191G, giving the Presidential address of Mr. D. 
Hooper to the Pharmaceutical Society for the year 191G gives the opinion of a Chemist 
and Pharmaceutist of known knowledge and experience with a large knowledge and 
experience of Indian condition.s and capabilities, the opinion of an expert on the question. 

Where the process, of manufacturing drugs from these raw materials involves 
only pharmaceutical processes, they can be carried out by this department or bv the 
manufacturing chemist and druggist firms at present in existence. The amount of the 
annual requirements of the Madras Depot are shown in the lists. Where the plants and 
raw materials occur in India, the export of the raw materials and products would 
probably develop and produce a paying industry apart from the requirements of India 
itself. Further investigation and experiment is needed and the undertaking of this 
might, I think, be made in several cases by the Forest and Agricultural Departments 
under Government, the future development of the industries being left to private 
enterprise when the methods of growth and manufacture liad been ascertained. Planters 
and others would probably take the matter uj), if it were found to be commercially 
sound and promising. 

Apart from the investigation of this class of druc's. mostly vegetable drugs we 
have the epeestion of the drugs, and products of mineral and chemical origin, the utili- 
zation of natural mineral deposits; and the manufacture by chemical processes of drugs 
from these. As a general case the exploitation of these is more suitable for commercial 
enterprise than for manufacture at the Medical Store De])6ts and my experience of 
these manufactures is therefore limited. Those drugs of mineral oris-in for which the 
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deposits of raw material occur in tliis country are already exploited in many instances 
by the existing manufacturing chemical firms along with the manufacturers involving 
processes of distilling other chemical processes of manufacture. 

We obtain the alcohol required in our pharmaceutical work from distilleries 
in Bengal and Madras. Ethylic alcohol is made on a large scale bv them. Methylic 
alcohol could be made bv the same firms by the destructive distillation of wood. 
Ether is already produced from alcohol by a firm of manufacturing chemist near 
Calcutta. 

Chloral and CMorofoim can be and are made also by them. Some of the in- 
verted sugars such as Glucose and Dextrose can be made. 

Acetic acid from distillation of vinegar or wood can be made. 

Salts of Potash, Sodium and Magnesium Many of these salts are already made 
in India and we should I think be able to obtain our supplies of Epsom salts and 
other salts of these metals locally but for the more difficult processes of making Chlorates 
Prussiates, etc., the cost of skilled supervision and of special plant for the manufacture 
makes a difficulty. 

Glycerine could I believe be manufactured in this country from fats by decom- 
position by superheated steam. 

Phenols and Cresols made from Coal tar can be manufactured but at present 
tar is high in price and scarce and the possibilities require investigation. 

As regards the production of fine chemicals, the climate of the plains of India are 
against the manufacture of these, though many might be made in selected places. 
As an instance we have had under trial the manufacture of Thymol from Ajuvan oil 
in Madras, but it has been found to be certainly difficult to crj^stallize and separate 
the pure Thymol both in this climate and aEo in that of Calcutta. In Debra Dun 
a quantity of good Thymol is now being made and this is a p-reat deal helped by the 
ditference in the climate and the coolness of the air. 

As regards the extraction of alkaloids and glucosides required as drugs, it would 
probably only be in the case of those in which the raw materials are available in India 
that their manufacture would be profitable. 

If we can get Ipecacuhana root grown here successfully we can consider the ex- 
traction of Emetine; if Digitalis is successfully grown, Digitalin. At present we get 
our Ipecacuhana from Brazil and Digitalis from Europe. 

Of the extracts and alkaloidal preparations which could be taken up I would men- 
tion Strychnine from Nux Vomica and Caffeine from waste tea. These are chemical 
industries which will require skilled chemists and labour and the prospects of their 
commercial success is a matter of which I have no means of accurately judging. 

The question of the weaving of the special materials required for medical and 
surgical dressings has been also considered from the point of view of the Medical 
Store Depots taking up the work. My own opinion is that the work is one which could 
be better carried out by the cotton and other spinning and weaving firms already in 
existence. The special materials required such as lint, Gamgee tissue, special qualities 
of bandage and gauze could be, I believe, made by the mills in existence in India. 
As regards the preparation of the medicated dressings only, it might possibly be 
advantageous to cairy out the processes at Medical Store Depots. These processes could 
also be carried out and the complete dressings manufactured by the existing mills. At 
present we import all but the most simple of dressings. The materials woven at jails 
are of too poor a quality for any but the simplest requirements. The mills in India are 
at piesent unwilling to take sufficient trouble, to manufacture bandages, gauzes and 
materials required for surgical dre.ssings which will compare in any respect with what 
we get from home. I do not think it will ever be possible for Government to advan- 
tageously carry out the manufacture of these surgical dressings at Medical Store 
Depots, but consider that attempts should be made to get the spinning and weaving 
firiiiS out here to manufacture the special materials required, of a proper standard and 
quality. Until that can be done, we must continue to import these from home. 

List A. 


List of Laboratory preparations of the Madras Depdt. 


Serial 

No. 

Preparation. 




Quantity in 
a lot. 

Minimum 

stock 

(six months* 







reserve). 

1. Acetum scillae 



.. lb. 

400 to 420 

50 

2. Acidum acoticum . . 



• • 51 

300 

2,300 

3. „ 

,, dilutum 



• • 

250 

200 

4. „ 

hydrochloric dilutum 



• * 99 

106 

30 

4a. ,, 

hydrocyanicutn dilutum 



• • 55 

30 

100 

5. „ 

nitricum dilutum 



• • j } 

10 


6. „ 

nitro-hydroehlorie dilutum 



• • 55 

63—8 

20 

7. 

phosphoric dilutum 



• • >5 

50 

90 
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M initnum 


Serial 

No. 


Freparalion. 




Quantity in 
a lot. 

stock 

(six months’ 








reserve). 

8. 

Acidum sulphuric aromat 



lb. 

51—8 

35 

9. 


,, dilutum 




100 

130 

10. 

Antiseptic gauze . . 



yds. 

1,130 

5,000 

11. 


solution for antiseptic gauze . . 



lb. 

249 

• • 

12. 


solution No. I . . 




200 

500 

13. 


vaseline . . 




84 

200 

14. 

Aqua destillata 



galls. 

• . 

• • 

15. 

,, chloroform . . . . . . . . 




250 

250 

16. 

Artificial sherry 



lb. 

219 

200 

17. Asafetida proparata 




20 to 25 

30 

18. 

Bandages compressed 



No. 

as required. 

19. 

Boro iodoform 



lb. 

14d to 150 

. . 

20. Brie powder 




576 

4,000 

21. 

Champhorodjne . . . . • • 



>> 

160 

800 

2^. 

Oalcii hydras 



?} 

10 

JO 

23. 

Confectio 

jnperis . . 



3) 

21 

20 

24. 

5? 

rosae gallicae 



?) 

24 

20 

25. 


SOUUtX •• •• •* 



5) 

32 

40 

26. 


sulphuris . . . . 




30 

60 

27. 

Disinfecting powder, carbolic 



ewts. 

6 

36 

28. Emplastrum belladonrife . . 



lb. 

90 

450 

29. 


hydrargyri . . 

mylabris oiehorii B.P. 1898 




53—4 

60 

30. 





80 

80 

31. 

) > 

oantharidini . . . . 



>> 

1,000 




- 




grammes. 


32. 


opii B.P. 1898 




75 

15 

33. 


plum hi . . . . . . 



W 

128 

500 

34. 


resinse 



lb. 

144 

2,8^0 

35. 


resinae spread 



yds. 

90 to 95 

1,000 

36. 


saponis . . . . • . 



lb. 

100 

10 

37. 

Extractum aloes . . . . . . . • 




31 

50 

38. 

JJ 

helm liquidum 




50 

25 

39. 


helladonn® liquidum 



35 

125 

1,250 

40. 


cannabis indioa 




9 

50 

41. 


eolocynthidis co. 



>> 

86 

86 

42. 


eoto liquidum 



55 

11 

10 

43. 


ergotm (Ergotin) 



5) 

13—7 

2 

44. 

V 

„ liquidum 



55 

100 

1,000 

45. 

U 

gentianae 



53 

14 

75 

16. 


glycyrrhizm 



55 

JO 

. . 

47. 


liquidum 



55 

45 

180 

48. 

; j 

hydrastis liquidum . . 



55 

100 

100 

49. 


holarrhena antidysentrica . . 



3 

30 

. . 

50. 


ipecac liquidum 



5? 

. . 

• . 

51. 


jaborandi liquidum B.P. 1898 



33 

10 

12 

52. 

3> 

grindilae liquidum 



55 

30 

1 

53. 


nucis YomicEe siccum 



3 3 

28 

40 

54. 

>> 

,, ., liquidum 



35 

• • 

400 

55. 


opii siccum , . . . 



5) 

12 

5 

56. 


,, liquidum 



55 

60 

30 

57. 


symplocos racemosa . . 



55 


• . 

58. 


sarasa liquidum B. P. 1898 



35 

10 

35 

59. 

Kerri sulphas exsiccat . . . . . . 



53 

11 

8 

60. 

Hydrargyri cum creta . . . . . . 



55 

27 

30 

61. 


,, saccharata . . 




58 

70 

62. 

Infusion senna 



53 

20 Wbea re- 


quire d for 
Mutula 


63. Iodoform gauze 

64. Linimentum aeoniti 
belladonnse 


65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 


camphorse . . 

f, ammoniatum 
chloroform! 
opii 

sapouis . . . . 


yds. 

50 

Seuna Co. 
as required. 

lb. 

56 

100 

M 

300 

1,500 

3 3 

25 to 26 

70 

33 

480 

7,000 

3> 

50 to 51 

80 

33 

200 

140 

3 5 

440 

6,000 
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Serial 

No- 


Preparation. 


71. Linimantum terebinth 


aceticum 


73. Liquor ammonia? . . 

74. „ „ acetatis . . 

75. „ „ „ fortis . . 

7 6. ,, arseniealis 

77. „ arsenici hydrochlorieus . . 

78. ,, arsenii et hvdrarg. iodidi 

79. „ bismuthi et ammonii citras 

80. „ cresol s-aponatus . . 

81. ,, coscinii concentrated 

82. „ epispasticns 

83. „ ferri perchlorid fortis 

84. ,, halleri aoidi 

85. ,, morphinm hydroehloras . 

86 „ opii sedativi 

87. ,, plumbi subacetatis fortis 

88. ,, potassae 

89. „ soda cblorinata 

90. „ sodii hydroxide . . 

91. „ stryehninae hydroehloridi 

92. Mistura pro diarrhoea 

93. „ senna eo. 

94. Mucilage acacia; 

95. Oleum araohia 

96. „ riciui 

97. Omum water 

98. Oxygen in cylinders 

99. Paper, litmus, blue 

100. ,, „ red 

101. „ paraffin common . . 

102. ,, turmeric 

103. Pilula aloes et asafetida 

104. ,, „ ferri 

105. ,, ,, myrrbae . . 

106. ,, colocynth oo. 

107. ,, „ et hyoscyami 

108. hydrargyri 

109. ,, ,. subchloridi comp. 

110. „ ipecac et scillfe 

111. „ plumbi c.opio 

112. „ ihei comp. 

113. ,, soilla; comp. 

11 1. Pulvis acaciae 

115. ac-alypha indica 

116. ,, aconiti radix 

1 17. ,, adhatoda 

118. „ alumeu 

1 19. ,, belladonna; 

120. ,, borax 

121. ,, cannabis indica 

122. ,. capsici 

123. ,, cardamomi 

o.ii’ui fructus 
caryophilli 
cascara sagrada 
cbirata 

cinchona rub, cortex 


1:.^4. 

125. 

129. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 
13G. 
137. 


c-iniiamomi 
ereta aromaticus 

digitalis 
foeniculi . . 
gal la 

gelsemii radix 
gentianre 
glyoyrrhizae 


c. opio 



Quantity in 

Minimum 

etook 


a lot. 0 

ix months’ 

ib. 

100 

reserve). 

1,000 

j y 

20 

20 

?3 

300 

200 

) • 

200 



120 

450 


200 

450 


5 

30 


100 

200 

?> 

35-6 

30 

?> 

100 


>} 

)) 

'so 

'to 

)3 

105 

600 

) ) 

20 

20 


50 

70 

1 ) 

80 

60 

lOO 

500 


110 

800 

•5 

18 

10 

j ; 

10 

10 

i t 

16 

120 

i9 

92 

700 

9f 

10 

40 

>y 

10 


>> 


7,000 

35,000 

.* > 

, , 

j > 

60 

• • 

c. ft. 

, , 

300 

sheets. 

75 

75 


85 

80 

qrs. 

24 

20 

sheets. 

75 

75 

>> 

10 

5 

9) 

22 

60 

>3 

32 

100 

>• 

5 

• • 


6 

6 


24 

50 

3) 

33 

30 

)3 

22 

22 

>5 

10 

, , 

J3 

84 

100 

}3 

40 

200 


118 

600 


175 


3) 

20 

60 

33 

175 



24 


53 

345 

1,200 

?> 

26 


50 

'so 

>3 

10 

30 

3> 

42i 

25 

33 

12 

12 

5> 

10 

10 

• 13 

112 

40 

• 33 

83 

60 

3» 

103 

400 

35 

29i 

30 

) ' 

172 

780 

•3 

79 

250 

33 

30 

60 

33 

15- to 19 

25 

• 3? 

30 

25 

) 5 

10 

10 

• 3 3 

110 

700 

• 33 

50 

150 
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Serial 

No. 


Preparation. 


Nlinrmuin 

Quantity in stock 
a ipt. (six months’ 
reserve). 


138. Pul vis 

glvcyrrkizee co. 

139. 

>) 

kamamelis folia 

140. 

j) 

hydrastis rkizoma 

141. 


ipecacuanha 

142. 

;> 

ipecac co. . . 

143. 


jalap 

144. 

)) 

jalap co. • . . . 

145. 

> } 

kino CO. 

146. 

;> 

lobelia 

147. 

J5 

mvlabris cichorii B.P. 

148. 

5? 

myristicre . . 

149. 

J> 

nux vomica . . 

150. 

>) 

pepper 

151. 

5> 

rhei co. 

152. 

; 5 

rkei rkizoma 

153. 

55 

saecharum purificatum 

] 54. 

5) 

sapo durus 

155. 

jj 

,, animalis 

156. 

)> 

senega radix . . 

157. 

5l 

sarsa radix B.P. 1898 

158. 

5} 

seillae 

159. 


senna 

160. 

3> 

stramonii semina . . 

161. 

» 

tragacantk co. 

162. 

33 

Valeriana rkizoma 

163. 

3) 

Virginian a pruni bark 

164. 

39 

zingiberis . . 

165, 

Sevum benzoatum 

166, 

Solution Fehling’s No. I 


167. „ „ No. II 

168. ,, formalin, 40 per cent 

169. „ litmus, blue . . 


lb. 

50 

75 

?> 

24 

100 

3» 

5 

10 

: ? 

87 

100 

33 

984 

600 

33 

92 

500 

33 

149 

1,500 

33 

74 

60 

33 

lu 

20 

99 

56 

112 

39 

15 

80 

93 

SO 

150 

39 

13-6 

30 

39 

884 

300 

99 

91“^ 

100 

93 

90 

6,000 

59 

11 

60 

93 

11 

20 

39 

50 

100 

•9 

50 

80 

39 

60 

50 

39 

52 

25 

93 

12 

25 

; 9 

14 

1 

39 

5 

. . 

39 

5 

6 

93 

94 

500 

9» 

12 

24 

3 3 

5 lb. 6 oz. 

5 lb. 5 oz. 

33 

5 lb. 15 oz. 

5 lb. 15 oz. 

33 

t • 

as required 

93 

10 

as required 
for litmus 


170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 
181. 
182. 

183. 

184. 

185. 

186. 

187. 

188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 


J? 
) 5 


Kessler’s 

for preservation of records 

55 i> I) 

Spirit us eetheris . . 

,, ffitheris iiitrosi 
,, ammonia aromaticus 
campkorte 
„ chloroformi 
,, cinnamomi 
„ juniperi . 

„ metbylatus 

Syrupus aurantii . . 

,, calcii hypophospkas 
,, Easton’s . . 

,, ierri iodi 

„ ferri pkospk. co. . . 

,, glucose 
,, pruni virginiame 
,, scillte 
„ simplex 
„ tolutanus . . 

Tinctura aconita . . 

„ arnica florum 
,, asafetida 
aurantii . . 


195. 

196. 

197. 

198. 

199. 

200 . 
201 . 
202 . 


belladonni® 
benzoiui oo. 
calumbm 

campkorte co. . . 
cannabis indicoe 
cantkaradiui 
capsioi 

eardaraomi co. . . 


paper. 

30 as required. 


1 lb. 4 oz. 

39 

20 

93 

300 

1,503 

100 to 185 

5,000 

240 

6,000 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

2 

18^ 

r'-'i 

60 

500 

4,000 

100 

450 

50 

50 

50 

75 

180 

600 

60 

1^50 

60 

100 

20 

16 

100 

70 

no 

900 

85 

300 

100 

80 

100 

100 

100 

450 

500 

1,000 

lOu 

600 

200 

500 

500 

1,500 

900 

6,000 

lOo 

250 

100 

100 

100 

.300 

900 

5,000 
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Minimum 

Serial 

No. 



Preparation. 





Quantity in stock 

a lot. (six months’' 











reservw). 

203. 

Tinctura cateohu . . 





lb. 

300 

600 

204. 



ohiratce . . 



• • 


33 

200 

60 

205. 



cliloroforuii et morphin 

co. 


• • 


33 

50 

150 

206. 



cinchonfe 

, . 




3) 

400 

1,500 










(variable). 


207. 





, * 



33 

400 

2,000 

208. 



cinnamomi 


, * 



93 

200 

200 

209. 



,, special for mistura 

pro diarrhoea 


33 

200 

500 

210. 



colcbioi . . 

• • 


, * 

, , 

33 

lOo 

0 

211. 



digitalis . . 





3» 

200 

500 

212' 

>> 


ferri perehloridi 





9s 

405 

1,800 

213. 



gelsemii 





3> 

50 

100 

214. 



gentian co 





33 

500 

4,000 

215. 



guaiaci ammoniata 





9 3 

10 

12 

216. 



hvocyami 





3 ) 

900 

2,500 

217 



Hydrastis 





7f 

100 

50 

218. 



iodi mitis . . 





33 

500 

8,000 

219. 



iodoi fortis 





9* 

500 

200 

220 



kino 




• • 

99 

200 

200 

221. 



lavandulte co. . . 




* • 

3? 

100 

100 

2-42. 



lobelia aetheria 

• * 



• • 

39 

200 

500 

223. 



niyrrhm 

• • 




93 

50 

50 

224. 



nueis vomicae 

• • 





300 

1,250 

225, 



opii 

« • 

• • 



33 

450 

2,000 








(variable). 


226. 



podophylli 

• • 

• • 


• 

33 

100 

20 

227. 



podopliylli indici 


• • 

• • 

• • 

93 

100 

20 

228. 



quassice . , 


« • 

• • 

• 

31 

300 

300 

229. 



quininae ammoniata 


» • 

« • 


3) 

50 

200 

230. 



rfiei CO. . . 


♦ • 

• » 

* 

93 

500 

500 

231. 



scillae 


• • 


• 


400 

1,500 

232. 



senegae . . 


• • 


• 

)♦ 

400 

1,200 

2S3. 



senntp oo. 


* « 

« • 

• 


200 

450 

234. 



stramonii 


• « 

• • 

• 


10 

20 

235. 



strophanthi 



• • 

• 

33 

60 

45 

236. 



turmeric 



• • 

» 


10 

5 

237. 



Valerianae ammouiate 


• « 

• • 

* • 


?00 

200 

238. 



zingil)eris 


• • 

• • 


93 

900 

2,500 

239. 

Tonic powder (vety.) 


* • 

> • 

• 

33 

4 

40 

240. 

Tragacanlh mucilage for coating pills 



• 

33 

2 

, , 

241. 

TJnguentum acidi borici . . 


• • 


• 


99 

6,000 

242. 



cetacei 






290 to 300 

2 000 

243. 



creasoti 


• • 

• • 

a 


10 

10 

244. 



gallae . . 

• * 

• • 

• • 


33 

47 

50 

245. 


37 

gallae cum opio 

• « 


• » 


93 

50 

100 

246. 


3J 

hydrargyri . . 

• « 




;3 

20 

600 

247. 


35 

„ amraon 






10 

85 

248. 



nitratis 


• » 




104 

1,200 

249. 



, , oleati 

• • 

• • 




20 

15 

250. 



,, oxidum flav. 

• • 

• • 

• • 


25 

500 

251. 


89 

icbthyol 



• « 

• • 


100 

20 

252. 



paraffiini 



• • 

• • 


90 

100 

253. 


93 

picis liquidae. . 



• • 


33 

27 

35 

254. 



resinae 

• • 


• • 



280 

1,500 

255. 



sabinae B P. 1885 



» • 

• • 


1 5 

10 

256. 


3 3 

sulphuris 

• » 

• • 


• « 

3 3 

147 

6,000 

257. 


3 3 

zinci 

• • 

• • 

• « 

• • 


118 

1,000 

258. 

Varnisb 

gum sandarac for pills 


• « 


• 

93 

3 

As required 











for pills. 

259. 

Vinum antimoniale 

• • 





100 

200 

200. 



colchici . , . . 






100 

200 

261. 



ferri citratis 






5 

10 

262. 

?) 


ipeeacuanhae 

9 • 





500 

4,000 

263. 

Artificial sberiy for vinum ipecacuanhse 




47 5 As required. 

264. 

14ill 7s 0 

1 (acetate of lead and opium B.P.) 5 

grs. 


No. 

32.000 

50,000 

265. 

„ No 

2 (calomel, colocynth and rhubarb each 2 grs.) 

9J 

57,000 

200,000 
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Rmytgmrd, 


Alinimum 


Eeria] 

No. 


Preparation. 




Quantity 
m a ]o . 

htTfk 

(six monthB* 








legerve;. 

266. 

Pill No. 3 (camphor, opium, capsicum, 

asafoetida and 

No. 

50,000 

100,000 


pepper, each ^ gr.) 






267. 

Pill No. 4, opium 1 gr. . . . . 


• • 

33 

78,000 

142,000 

268. 


No. 5, ipecac, and opium 


• • 

93 

14,400 

27,000 

269. 


aloes et asafoetida 


• • 


6,000 

1.700 

270. 

1 • 

,, et ferii, 5 grs. . . 


4 4 

93 

4,800 

70,000 

271. Pills 

, anti-constipatiou 

• . 

^ • 

99 

3,000 

3,000 

272. 

5} 

cholera with opium, 1/16 gr. 


• • 

99 

70,000 

100,000 

273. 

>> 

„ without opium . . . . 


• • 

93 

21,000 

60,000 

274. 


eolocynth et hyosoyami 

• • 

m • 

99 

• • 

4 • 

275. 

?» 

cough 3|- grs. . . . . . . 


• • 

99 

21,000 

70,000 

276. 

»> 

potass, permanganas 1 gr. . . 

• • 

« 4 

99 

72,000 

800.000 

277. 


scilloe and ipecac . . . . . . 




20,000 

12,000 

278. 


scilloe co. . . . . . . . . 

• • 

• • 


35,000 

200,000 

279. 

Tablet acid acetic salicylas, 5 gra. 


• • 


56,000 

140,000 

280. 


Bland’s co. 

• • 

• • 


14,0(J0 

15,000 

281 

}) 

No. 1, phenacetin, 5 grs. 

• . 

• * 

93 

71,000 

50,000 

282. 

3} 

phenacetini cum caffeine, 5 ,, 

• « 

• • 

>3 

28,0';0 

34,000 

283. 

3) 

No. 2, pulv. ipecac co., 5 „ 

• » 

• • 

3? 

3,4 00 

120,000 

284. 


39 9 3 13 

• * 

• 4 

13 

32,000 

82,000 

285. 

33 

puhis ipecac, 5 „ 

• • 

• 4 

93 

2,948 

50,000 

286. 

)> 

No. 4 ,, creta aromatic c. opio 

5 grs. 

4 4 

39 

36,000 

25,000 

287. 

J3 

pulvis creta aromaticus, 5 grs. 


4 4 

99 

14,000 

14,000 

288. 

33 

No. 5 creta jalap co, 5 grs. 

• 

r . 

93 

33,000 

13,000 

289. 

•3 

No. 6, quin, sulphas, 2 „ 

• » 


>1 

85,000 

3,000,000 

290. 


l> >) b ,, 

, 4 

• • 

99 

161, OuO 

2,500,000 

291. 

3 ' 

quininae hydrochlor, 5 ,, 


4 * 

9) 

6C5 

4 4 

292. 


acidum boricum, 5 „ 



39 

67,000 

2,000,000 

293. 


„ tannicum, 5 ,, 




880 

25,000 

294. 


ammon. carbonas, 5 ,, 



39 

9,000 

150,000 

295. 


bismuth salicylas, 10 ,, 

• « 


9 ) 

14,000 

35,000 

296. 


cholera 

♦ • 



32,000 

130,000 

297. 

93 

hydargyri subehloridum, 1 gr. 



39 

32,(i00 

40,000 

298. 

33 

hydrargyri c. creta, 2 grs. 

• • 


>9 

24,000 

60,000 

299. 

93 

hypertouic, 32-| „ 

• » 

• • 

93 

4,000 

4,000 

300. 


potass, bromidum, 10 „ 




14,000 

60,000 

301. 


„ chloras, 5 „ 


• « 


26,000 

60,000 

302. 


„ iodid. 5 „ 


• V 

99 

31,000 

50,000 

303. 


,, nitras. 5 ,, 


« • 

99 

1,300 

15,000 

304. 

39 

„ permang., 2 „ 

• 

• • 

33 

32,000 

40,000 

305. 


1, .. 1 gr. 

• • 

* • 

93 

75,000 

50,000 

306. 


„ 4 grs. 

• • 

• • 

93 

15,600 

50,000 

307. 


pulvis rhei co., 5 „ 

4 

• 4 

3 3 

13.000 

50,000 

308. 


sodii bicarb, 5 „ 

4 



850 

100,000 

309. 


„ chlorid, 30 ,, 

4 4 

4 4 

93 

2,000 

4,000 

310. 


„ salicylas, 5 „ 

4 4 

4 • 

39 

68,000 

50,000 

311. 

33 

sulphonal, 5 „ 

4 4 

• 4 

93 

6,000 

2,000 

312. 


trioual 

4 

4 4 

33 

4,000 

, , 

313. 

33 

worm (santonine) 

• 

• • 

33 

6,600 

35,006 


List B. 

Drugs which are indigenous or are recognised as East Indian. 


Name. 

Aconite root 

• • 

Annual 

expenditure 

LB. 

.. 500 

Indian hemp 

* • 

500 

Capsicum 

• • 

.. 100 

Cardamom 

• • 

400 

Corriander 

« • 

50 

Chirata 

• • 

2,600 

Cinchona hark . . 

• • 

1,300 

Croton oil 

• • 

.. 20 

Fennel seed 

• • 

20 

Kino 


200 


Annual 

expenditure* 

IB. 


Linseed oil 

Nux vomica 


1,600 

600 

Castor seed 


. . 400,000 

Opium • . 


600 

Pepper . . 


lOO 

Ked sandal wood 


50 

Sandal wood oil 


400 

Senna leaves 


1,000 

Tamarinds 


20 


If. 


44 
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Dru'js grown on u limited )>cale und are capable of extended cultwatton and exploitation. 


Xame. 


Annual 

expenditure. 

LB. 

Name. 


Acnual 

expenditore. 

LB. 

Aloes 


400 

Ipecacuhaiia 

, » 

600 

Belladonna leaves 


100 

J alap 

• . 

1,400 

Belladonna root. . 


2,500 

Liquorice root . . 


• 1,000 

Caraway 


200 

Podophyllum . . 


10 

Colehicum Cormus 


100 

Resin 


1,800 

Coloeynth 


SO 

Rhubarb . . 


400 

Digitalis leaves . . 


300 

i Saffron . . 


5 

Gftmboge 


• • • • 

i Stramonium leaves 


10 

Ginger . . 

Henbane 


• 3,000 
700 

1 Turpentine oil . . 


50,000 


Oral Evidexce, 30x11 January 191T. 

Sir F. H, Steuart. — Q. I gather ou reading vour report that generally hjjeaking 
you think there is ,i good deal mure that could be done in the way of investigation 
and that the actual manufacture could be left to private enterprise? Is that so? — 
.1. Yes. 1 think that a lot ot vegetable drugs are worth investigating. There are a lot 
ui tilings that we are getting from home and from other countries that are to a certain 
extent tound in India and the growth of which could be extended and also certain 
other things that we could grow for which we have need at present. 

(f WTio should lie the peojile to look into that? — -4. The Forest Department un- 
doubtedly. 

(f Do you think that they have got the organisation at present in the way of 
I'vjieit officers? — 4. I think so. In the Botanical gardens at Ootacamund they have 
alieady done a good deal of small investigation already. They have gone into one or 
two (piestinns and we have also done a certain amount. They could easily do it. 

If Have they made any experiments with respect to starting more gardens and plan- 
tations? — 4. I do not know of any. All I know about it is that there was a pro])osal 
some years ago before I came to Madras that we should actually start a garden in 
connu(-tion with medical stores and the matter was gone into the extent of enquiring 
into the cost of plots of land up in the Xilgiris. The whole thing fell through on 
account of the expense. 

Q. How many Medical Stoies Departments are there? — 4. Madras is one among 
tour. There are Medical Stores Departments in Madras, Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. 

Q. You also do a certain amount of manufacturing? — 4. Yes. We manufacture 
most kimh of drugs, excejrt the synthetical ones, such as iodoform, etc. All the things 
that can he manufactured here we manufacture and we send also to Burma and Bengal 
tiom liere. 

(f But the general sense of your evidence is that much more investigation in 
ic.-'Carrh ■should he conducted out here? — 4. Certainly. 

(f Do you think that the manufacturing will be satisfactorily done if it is 
largely left to ])rivatc enterjuise? Could the firms of drug manufacturers fulfil the 
re(|uircmcuts pietty well? — 4. I think so. My own opinion is that Government is 
([uite r ight in rnanufactrrring through their own department for Government hospitals. 
AVc only supjrly to Government aided hospitals. We do not supply anybody outside. 

If Yoir d<i not compete. There is no interference of that sort? — 4. Yo. 

If Have you got any Government plantation.^ down here for qirinine? — 4. We have 
up at ( totaruirnund. 

(f Wh.it is your opinion about that? Do you think it should be extended from the 
(iovernment ])oint of view? — ,1. Certairdy. I think so. 

If How d.oc' the ]dantation at ( )otacamund compare with the one near Darjeeling? 

.1. I have not vi.'-ited the Darjeeling oire. That at Ootacamund is a big one. Thev have 
got a lot of new ])lantatious with a kind of tree that ought to give a better yield. ' They 
talrc a long time in corning on. About two years ago they told me that the thing would be 
in hill opeiation in seven years from tlien. It is now already four or five years since then. 

Q. Do you think tlia'- Government plantations should be started for anything else 
bcvidi" cim hona? — . 1. We are only concerned with medical stores. We ought to be 
able to get thi< from the Forest Department. The demands are not so veiw big. The 
Fo’cst DciiaiUmcnt could, easily sup]i]y our requirements and a small patclr of cultiva- 
linn would be able to sup]dy them. 
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Hon’ble Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You get one kind of plant from wliicli you get your 
drugs growing very sporadically lor instance in the jungles and also gregariously which 
you could easily tackle. The sporadic plant would require much more organisation and 
expense and if you can do so, you would naturally like to grow it on a full scale.-" — T. 
Yes. 

Q. Whether it is a shrub, or a herb or a tree. What do you think is the best 
agency for deciding what sort of plants it would be profitable to grow? — .4. I am afraid 
the only agency is the people we have now in the Botanical gardens liere and also in 
Darjeeling. 

Q. They have not the staff to speak of. They certainly have not the equipment for 
production on a full scale? — 4. No. 

Q. On the other hand the agricultural department has? — .4. I suggested in my 
note that the Agricultural or the Forest Department may take the matter up. 

Q. Where the plant is a crop growing from year to year it is the business of the 
Agricultural Department? — A. Certainly. 

Q. The Forest Department might hardly be prepared to take up regular field 
cultivation. There is no virtue in one department or the other except that they 
are used to different kinds of work? — A. Yes. 

Q. And the Forest Department could presumably investigate the ; onditions under 
which these things exist in the foiest with reference to facilities of collection and so 
forth? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ask the Forest Department to collect certain plants for you? — A. Yes. I 
have dealt chiefly with the Botanical Association in Ootacamund. I do not know whom 
they come under. 

Q. There are certain difficulties about collecting this minor forest produce and tlie 
forest contt actor is probably not a man of great resource or learning and he might find 
it difficult to get any one particular quality for you. That sort of thing u ants going 
into? — A. Certainly. 

Q. For instance take this question of aconite. It grows on a faiily large scale 
in the Himalayas. And then about the question of dressings, a witness appeared in 
Calcutta, a Bengali gentleman who said that he was making lint, antiseptic lint, on a 
large scale? — .4. I have obtained cotton wool from Andrew Yule & Co. They have been 
making it in Calcutta. 

Q. What length of staple? — A. I have not gone into th(> (juestion. We propose 
removing to the Gun Carriage Factory in two or three months’ time and there we propose 
taking up weaving. I have not gone as yet into the question fully and I am not c(ulain 
whether it will ever be worth our doing right through the process of weaving and manu- 
facturing dressings. We want the staple of the wool as long as possible. 

Q. My point is this. This gentleman said that he was making lhi' stuff and he 
could not succeed in selling it to Government for hospital u.se whereas rertain competitors 
were selling those and he expressed himself very di'satisfied with the positimi. lie c(aihl 
not get a clear reply why he could not sell the stuff'? — .4. It i-; ])robably on account of 
the shortness of its staple. As far as my experience goes, there- is a 'lemand which is 
small. Therefore the people are not prepared to go to the length of making it. You 
cannot get the dressings in this country that you can get from lionie. 

0. You have no specific knowledge of this particular imliviilual or why lie was 
turned down? — .4. None at all. 

Q. You know that the maximum length of cotton which is suitalilc and which can 
be made in this country is about an inch. You do not get anything letter than that in 
India? — A. The .suitability is good deal a matter of the kind of preparation the cotton 
undergoes. 

Ilonhle Pandit M. M. Malariya. — .Q. Do you manufacture mtly for purposes of 
Government supply? — .4. Government aided hospitals. 

Q. None of it goes to the general public? They do not indent? — .4. No. 

Q. Are vou able to meet the requirements of the Government hosjiitals fulh ? — .1 

Yes. 

Q. These articles that you manufacture here are not required to be imported from 
outside? — A. We make the fullest use of the articles found locally to meet our m-eiF. 

Q. Is there any firm here which has been manufacturing these articles which aou 
are manufacturing at present? — .4. I do not know of any firm manufacturinn- it here. 

Q. And these depots in Calcutta, Eangoon and Bombay are managed Iia' (tfivern- 
ment? — .4. Yes. 

Q. Thex’ do not administer to the needs of the general jmblic? — .4. The Calcutta 
and Rangoon ones do not manufacture. They only store things and send them on. I 
supply Calcutta from here with all the things that can be manufactured in India: and 
the home things are brought out from home. I supply Rangoon. Bombay manufactures 
and Lahore does, but' not so much. This is the biggest one. 

Q. Do vou mean in the quantity or the number of ar'^ii'le- manufactured? — 1. Lr 
both. 
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Q. How long has this store been in existence? — A. I could not say. I do not 
know. It must be u good many years now. It must be 20 or 30 years. 

Q. Wlmt statt have you got? — d. I have got two assistant surgeons and a chemist 
and a i ertain number ot compounders. I have got about 10 or 12 compounders and the 
rest ot the stad are practically what we might call the packer class. 

Q. 1 jnesunie that you manutacture these drugs and medicines at a much cheaper 
rate tlv.iii you can get fiotn outsidel-'- — Yes. 

Q. ^Vould it be 50 per cent cheaper? — A. It all depends. Probably 30 per cent. 

Q. In view of the great requirements of India and of the large imports of medicines 
and drugs that we have to make, don’t you think that this should be extended in order to 
meet the needs of the general public also? — A. I think so. I think the general public 
should help to meet their own needs. After these things are investigated as far as the 
research goes, tiien you will probabaly find that private enterprise will supply the need 
for the general public. 

Q. Would you recommend that private enterprise should be asked to meet the 
needs of Government? — A. I should see the public wants supplied by private enterprise. 

Q. From your knowledge of this branch do you know if there are many firms nianu- 
facturiug thoe medicines.? — A. The Indian firms are not very many. There is one 
firm in Calcutta. 

O. It liieli is that? — A. Messrs. Waldie & Co. The Bengal Chemical and Phar- 
maceutical Works have started recently. Messrs. Smith Stanistreet & Co. manufacture 
to a certain extent. 

(/. Do yon take in any apprentices under you to teach them how to manufacture 
these drugs? — A. Xo. Xobody except these compounder class. Some of them work in 
the labourtoiy. They do not go any further. One or other of these might hope to 
become a chemist eventually. 

Q. You would have no objection to taking assistant surgeons to manufacture these 
drugs? — A. YYs. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good thing to have a system of apprentices uho might 
after gaining experience start these works? — A. I do not see that there is any larm. 
There is no objection to it. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. This witness who appeared in Calcutta, Mr. Mitra told us 
that he prep.ared medicated cotton for use in tliis country? — A. Xot as regards Madras. 
I know for a fact that when I was in Calcutta we never got anything in the country in 
the way of dressings before the war. 

Q.. Y’on impoit your long staple cotton? — A. We import the whole dressing as .it is. 
The absorbant wool is made up in packages. 

Q. And treated before they came out here? — A. They were all manufactured there 
by medical firms. 

Q. Could any of them be obtained in this country? — A. Not that I know of. I 
have had no notice from anywhere of being able to get anything except plain absorbant 
wool. 

(}■ What is this absorbant wool? — A. The wool is treated to make it absorbant and 
bleached in a medicated way. 

Q. Have you been able to obtain it from any places in India? — A. I got a small 
amount from Andrew Yule & Go. It was not sufficiently good. 

Q. lYhere do yoir get your boric acid from? — A. From borne. 

Q. You do not make in the local laborr, ' ory ? — A. No. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Although a very large number of sources of supply exist 
in this country from which to get drugs, you are importing most of the raw material ? — 

A. We are in certain cases. It is only where it is not available in India at present. 

Q. What do you mean by “ available ”? — A. I mean available in any quantity. 

Q. Have you got any special means of identifying these things? Supposing you 

got these forest plants from which drugs are extracted have you any special staff to 
identify them? — A. I know most of the things myself. I test them or send them to the 
Chemical Examiner for testing. 

Q. Suppose you have got two roots having the same appearance, one being a drug 
and the other a useless thing? — A. I do not think we could make that mistake. I do 
not know of any medicinal drugs that you cannot distinguish if you are at all acquainted 
with them. 

Q. Supposing that gardens are established in suitable places for the growth of 
drugs, would the men have any difficulty in selling it to a department like that of yours? 

Would you say that you had not fhe means to identify what he had to sell? A. No. 

Certainly not. If we ask for any particular drug we should know that drug well enough 
to be able to tell it at once. ^ 

Q. If any private individual started a drug farm or garden would he be wise to 
first get into touch with your department? — A. He will certainly bave to get an idea 
of wbat our requirements are. I have had a question like that.^ It has arisen in the 
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gardens in the hills. I asked them to grow a certain plot for me and they did grow. 
Although they could grow, I had to order it from England because of the uncertainty 
of it. 

Q. The point is this. Suppose a man is willing to giow these drugs and he comes 
to you and says that he will grow these for you, are you in a position to accept his 
offer F — A . Y es. If he will give me the roots and leaves of the real plant, 1 will take it. 

Q. You would he prepared to enter into a contract on that basis? — A. Yes. 

Q. Tor long jJeriodsF — A. Yes. Government would be perfectly willing to do 
that. If the man produces it we are prepared to take it over. 

Q. Have you got anything to do tvith the distribution oi cinchona? — H. I get it 
from the cinchona people and it is distiibuted through me. 

Q. You make uj) these packets? — A. They have asked me it 1 will make up the 
hydrochloride quinine tablets. YYe shall probably take this up. 

Q. Do you know whether the local supply ot bark and cinchona is sufficient to meet 
the demands of the various Government departments which deal with quinine? — A. 1 
could not tell you now. 

Q. Is quinine imported from outside, fiom Ilolland and other places to make up 
the supply? — A. Yes. As far as I know in the Yilgris and in Darjeeling too. The 
Indian quinine has, I believe, never been used unmixed with Java quinine. They are 
using a larger and larger proportion of Indian quinine as Java quinine is getting more 
difficult to get. 

Q. YVhat is the reason? — A. The Java quinine is a moie powerful quinine. 

i>. Have you any exiierionce to enable you to express an opinion as to the necessity 
for a Food and Drugs Act?— A. I have no knowledge. 

Q. Yiou do not purchase from the local dealers?— A. Xo. Y'ery little really. The 
only' stuff we buy are raw materials in which there is no chance of adulteration. 

Q. Do you buy extracts and so forth from the Him started in Bangalore? — A. Not 
any. I have been recently taking our sandalwood oil from Mysore. Most of the things 
that they make we make ourselves. 

Q. YYhat arrangements have you got for obtaining alchohol? — A. We buy our 
alchohol from one of the distilleries of Parry & Co. 

Q. Duty free? — A. Y'es. 

Q. Does the Excise Department give any tiouhle? — A. The duty is now charged 
on our preparation. That was brought in about a year ago. 

Q. As regards the Indian Stores Department besides drugs, do you deal with instru- 
ments? Are those obtained from Europe or do you manufacture them out here? — A. 
They have got a factory now in connection with the Bombay Depot and they make some 
of the instruments. We specialise in medicinal preparations. 

Q. Is it a Government Factory? — A. I do not know exactly what their arrange- 
ment is. The factory is run by a gentleman named Mr. Eytes. There is an arrange- 
ment between Government and him. On this agreement he makes instruments, etc., for 
Government. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Do you think that the excise duty hampers the Indian manu- 
facturer in any way? — A. I think it does where he has got to pay for the loss that 
occurs in manufactuie. There is the loss due to evaporation. 

Q. Do you know what is the price of coal tar? — A. I have not had anything to do 
with it. It is difficult to get it out here. 

Q. It can be imported? — A. I suppose so. 

Hon’ hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. YVhat would the equipment cost for making 
coal tar? — A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Eoughly? — A. Ten to fifteen lakhs. 


YVitness No. 242. 

Hox’ble Col. W. M. Ellis, E.E., c.i.e.. Chief Engineer for Irrigation, Madras. 
Note. — The written and oral evidence of this tvitness is confidential. 


YVitness No. 243. 

Eev. j. Caix, Church Missionary Society. Duinmagudem. 

Weitten Evidence. 

The darned net lace industry (resembling Limerick lace) is of so limited extent Laoe industry, 
here that we have not experience enough to answer the questions set by" the Commission. 

In passing through Cevlnn in 1891 Mrs. Cain was attracted by women in Cotta darning 
lace on coarse net and she thought that the industry might be carried on — in a very 
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small wav — iu our (iirls’ Boarding School. She taught a few girls but very little was- 
doue until after the famines of 1890-97 and 1899-19UU when she urged young widows 
to tiike it up. She had to find the patterns and material and procure sales. She soon 
saw that finer net and thread were necessary and new designs as time went on. Other 
women began to leaim as the ])re»sure of high prices made it important for them to add 
to the tamily income by other means than precarious coolie work. Gradually the 
demand grew lor a beUtu- clas.^ ol work, such as collars, iraillers, fichus, veih, babies’ 
bonnets, handkerchiefs, etc. These all need new designs and careful attention to 
fashions. So it is not a purely indigenous industry; it needs the superintendence of one 
alive to changes and vagaries of ladies’ fashions and one who can design or direct the 
designing of new patterns. The two ladies in charge of the work arrange for the 
cutting out of the net choosing the patterns (according to the ability of the workers) 
giving the right amount of thread, etc. The workers take the work home and having 
completed it bring it in and the superintending lady looks at the work, takes notice of 
the cleanliness or otherwise of tlie net and bestows what seems to be fair wages. (Some- 
times the work is so discoloured and so badly darned that nothing or next to nothing 
can be given. Unsatisfactory workers drop olf or have to be sent away with a recom- 
mendation to devote their energies to coolie work.) 

All the material comes from England. 

The Government recognised (Mrs. Cain’s enterprise by bestowing upon her in 1901t 
a silver Kaiser-i-Hind Medal. 

The attached pamphlet shows the character of the work. 

Extracts friiin a pamphlet hy Mrs. Cain on the Dummagudem Lace Industry. 

I began in a very small way among the elder girls of our boarding school when I 

came to Dummagudem for the first time in 1882. I had often wished in my first years 

of service in India that the elder girls iu a boarding school had something to do out of 
school h(jurs. They are apt to get so listless and heavy and have too much time to them- 
selves. They cannot be always reading, and they are so poor — seldom have a copper to buy 
a I ook — and 1 u-icd to wonder whether we could not do something more to in+ereD tlienn 
When we were in Cotta. Ceylon, in 1882 detained for the steamer, I saw the women and 
girls all busy darning net, and I thought ‘ this is the very thing I want ’. The ayah 
taught me some stitches ; I was very stupid at it, but she was patient, and she gave me a 
lew patterms loughly drawn on paper. AVe sent to London for some net and darning thread 
copied tlie patterns on thin paper, which we pasted on brown paper, and so began. A 
few of the elder gills soon learned, but our sales were very limited. The first worker 
outside the school was a lame Koi boy, the son of the headman of a village near. 

Miss Graham, our devoted medical helper, could draw, and she helped us greatly 
with patterns, and would put my crude ideas straight. Our elder girls married and left 
school. Some of them kept up the lace work, and now their children are among our 

be.st workers. In those days we used to get from England six yards of net and half a- 

jiound of darning cotton at a time. We soon used embroidery cotton and then linen 
flourishing-thread. I used to prepare every piece of work with my own hands, but now 
we have four girls and a woman constantly employed cutting out and preparing the 
work. A man draws the patterns on specially ruled paper, but I still have to design 
and I find the patterns in many odd jiieces, leaves ancl botany books, old laces, fashion 
plates ! M'e now use about 200 yards of net a week, and have over 700 outside workers, 
as well as many of the girls woiking in the school. We use chiefly Peri-lusta Flosette 
in colours and in wliite. Our work increased after the famine of 1*897. We had a few 
poor young womeTi who had to be helped, and making work for people spoils them. So I 
said there was to be no more such help. For one month we would feed them, and they 
wore to leani lace work: and so the lace class began on the verandah. How to get a 
market was the next thing. Miss Bruce, our zenana helper (1895-99), made the work 
known among her friends, and, when she went to Darjeeling for the hot weather 11898), 
got us many orders. So we took courage and went on. Miss Frohlich kept on the work 
while we were away on fmlough (1900-1), and since our return. Miss Wallen has been 
my chief partner (shall I not say?) by getting sales among her friends, cutting out new 
)iatterns, doing all the accounts, giving out work, etc. All the collars, cuffs, etc., have 
to be cut out exactly, the pattem drawn and then pasted on to .strong paper and mounted 
on thin muslin. Each piece of work has to be folded up in newspaper and given to the 
worker. Friends have been most kind in sending us newspapers. The workers are 
nearly all very poor, and live in huts of one room, where everything is done, cooking, 
eating and sleeping. How they keep long pieces of work clean one can hardly under- 
stand, but we are so thankful that they can do their work in their own homes. At 
times it is amusing to hear an old worker explaining to a new one how to keep her work 
clean. ‘ You must buy a piece of soap; you must keep a clean rag near you; if you 
stop your work to wipe the perspiration off ycur face you must wash your hands again ; 
if you scratch your head you must wash your hands ; if you take up the baby you must- 
wash your hands ’ and so on. One of the Christians, enumerating the good of lace work, 
said : ‘ It is good for three things, it gives us money; it keeps our wives from gossiping^ 
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•.ttiey liave no time to be running to the neighbours’ houses; and it makes them clean. 

In the boarding school it is a great comfort to me. We pay the girls a little for 
.every piece done well, so that they have some money wherewith to buy books and to put 
in the collections. Some of the older ones have saved enough to buy a cow by the time 
they married. They are so proud of having their own books, bought with their own 
jnoney. The first thing that a girl saves up for is a Bible. As for the poor women who 
work, they say many would have died had it not been for the lace. Some, who formerly 
lived by begging, now earn enough to support themselves and help other members of 
their families. 

We seldom teach any new worker now, and have quite given up the learners’ class. 
One worker teaches another, and, at times, it is quite piteous to hear would-be woikei-s 
say : ‘ I can do flowers and leaves, please give me just a little bit of net to learn on.’ 
‘ Ao, no,’ I say, ‘ new workers mean more pins, more papers, more needles, more 
strength on our part, and more ladies who are willing to buy.’ ‘ Ah! but we are so 
poor, just give to me.’ Sometimes I give in, but generally we are obliged to turn 
.away would-be learners. 

There are about 700 workers, who were paid last year Es. 27,176-2-0. I think the 
lace workers gave more than Es. 700 last year in thank ofi'erings. To the war fund they 
have contributed their share earnestly hoping that their annas will help towards the 
speedy termination of that calamity. 

W'e have been wonderfully helped in our sales. Friends, known and unknown, in 
all parts of India, Great Britain, Canada, Australia and Kew Zealand take boxes of lace 
and show them to their friends who in their turn take boxes. 

We have had two bronze medals and four silver medals from the Industrial Section 
of the ' Fine Arts Society’s ’ Exhibition in Madras, a silver medal from the Indian 
Christian Exhibition, in Madras, 1902, a silver medal from the Education Exhibition, 
Madias, 1907, the fourth best collection of lace in the National Congress Exhibition in 
Bombay, 1904, a bronze medal at the Industrial Exhibition, Nagpur, 1909, a bronze 
medal at the Mysore Exhibition, 1912, a money prize at the second Exhibition, 1913 and a 
gold medal in 1916. 

The majority of our workers are Christians, but we allow others to learn, and would 
let many more were it not for the fact that we have not enough time or strength to 
instruct them. We make arrangements for all to have some Christian teaching. We 
have about one hundred Kois who work beautifully, most of these come to church. The 
Kois are an aboriginal tribe who live in the jungle and are hard-working rougli culti- 
vators. The women help their husbands and also cut firewood and bring it in for sale 
from door to door. Their hands are hard and horny in the extreme, and yet some of them 
do the lace work most cleverly and keep, it clean in a marvellous way. Except a few 
whom a teacher’s wife visits during the week, the caste women attend a Bible class on 
^Sundays. 

Note. — Witne/t.i did not give oral evidence. 


WiTXESs No. 244. 

Mh. T. S.\iisox, Proprietoi , Dhaugam Oil Mill, Gan jam district. 

WuiTTEx Evidence. 

Immediately after the termination of the South African War, through which I 
served in the Imperial A'eomanry, I came to India and joined a very old established 
firm in Calcutta and, in 1908, took over the management of the Aska Sugar AVorks and 
Distillery and remained in that cajiacity until the end of 1914, and then made arrange- 
ments to erect, this mill on a small capital, being under the impre.ssion that my oils, 
to be sold under a guarantee of purity, would find a ready market at rates at least equal 
to the adulterated oils so much consumed in this district and throughout India. 

I however found out that it was just the reverse and it wms then necessary for me 
to choose between one of two courses, viz., (1) to remove the guarantee of j)urity, or in 
other words, adulterate and sup>ply the sweet oils preferred by the public and at good 
rates, with a maximum profit and working on a small capital, or (2) to continue the 
guarantee of purity, increase my capital to enable me to keep the mill working almost 
the whole year which would be necessary, dispose of the oil at the low rates offered, profit 
as in the first case and at the same time, lead the way in supplying a pure and wholesome 
article foi consumption. 

I decided that the latter ( ourse wo'- the correct course to work upon and as luy gua- 
rantee of purity carried conviction to the purchaser and consumers, I found a good de- 
mand. Aly difiicuties then commenced in the matter of increasing capital. The Bank of 
Madras would not give the usual assistance in financing ujxm the security of my stocks. 
I then discussed the matter with a local Eaja and a Zamindar, as both their estates 
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adjoined this mill, but was unable to persuade either of them to take the necessary 
interest. Considerable Indian capital is available in this district but the holders are 
very backward and accordingly hold unfavourable views regarding industries as a form 
ot investment. I am however inclined to believe that had Mr. Tressler, the then 
Director of Industries, Madras, instead of sending his Personal Assistant (lor reasons 
which will be seen later) inspected the mill himself and enquired into the local condi- 
tions and the excellent prospects ohered, which my figures prove, he could have given 
a most favourable report and this would have acted as a stimulus as in the case of the 
United Provinces, the local finance would have been forthcoming. 

Being close to Itaugoon, the oil (gingelly and ground-nut) much of which is now 
sent to that port from Bombay, can be shipped trom here and I have received an 
excellent report upon my samples from that market from a European firm, if the oil is 
sold under a guarantee. At the same time, this mill is situated in the heart ot a produce 
drstrict and has enormous scope for expansion. 

Before selecting the most suitable class of machinery tor a small capitalist, I 
communicated with the Director of Industries, Madras, who was then testing a plant 
almost new to the East. His replies regarding this plarrt were so satisfactory, that I 
decided to instal the same and he further olfered to supervise the erection for me. 
After a very short test, I found the plant unsatisfactory. Mr. Silver, Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, having been informed of the class of machinery working 
here, wrote to me for my o])inion, which was given, and he, when aclcnowiedgmg receipt 
ot my letter, stated that the same confirmed all he fonnd when making enquiries into 
the capabilities of this make of plant, and that he condemned the same, first merely 
upon tfie description given, and subsequently confirmed this upon expert examination. 

The Director of ludustiies, Mr. Tressler, recently sent his Personal Assistant to 
compare his working results with mine and I now understand that he, after giving the 
plant a very long testing, finds the same unsatisfactory. His Personal Assistant gave 
me some information regarding the working methods adopted by him with this plant 
in Madras, and the high prices there for his gingelly products. As this information 
seemed somewhat eratic, I wrote to Mr. Tressler on June the 7th; and sent a reminder 
on the nth August to know if it was correct or otherwise, as I wished to work my plant 
for a time on similar lines and could export my products to Madras, but up to the. present 
have received no reply from him although a period of four months has elapsed. 

I mention this as any information or advice given by the Department of Industries 
should be reliable and sound enough to work upon, as no doubt the time will soon come 
when new, especially small, industries will be guided entirely by the advice of these 
departments and the results may be very serious indeed, as in my own case, if such 
conflicting and misleading advice and information is given. 

I should here like to record the assistance and advice of a very sound nature always so 
promptly given to me by Mr. Silver, Director of Indirstries, United Provinces, and 
in this connection it is interesting to note from his Annual Report for 1915-16, that the 
Local Government there has l)een given financial assistance in the case of a large oil 
pressing mill to enable it to instal new and modern machinery with a much increased 
capacity. 

If this mill was assisted with finance to the extent of a maximum of Rs. 50,000, 
most of which would be on the security of stocks, it would enable me to use the present 
plant for the first pressing only and to add presses for the second extraction, instead of 
renewing the whole machinery, and the concern would then be on a sound footing, but in 
the present circumstances it will be necessary for me to close down the mill almost 
immediately. My loss is considerable but unimportant as compared with the wrong, 
but nevertheless, bad opinion that will be held of this industry, and that the very one 
that the Government of India are doing so much to promote just at present. 

The foregoing information is brought to your notice with the hope that the same 
may be of some assistance to your Commission and that others like myself who have 
settled down for many years in the East and who are sufficiently enterprising and 
interested in the country to use their own capital in opening up new industries in the- 
backward di,stricts, will, in the absence of financial assistance from the bank, receive 
the same from Government on similar lines. 

Note. — Mr. Samson did not give oral evidence. 
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Witness No. 245. 

Mu. i’. A. Cox, Enyineer and Manaydr, Meirsrs. GeOrye Brunton »)• Cochin. 

Whi'ii'ex Evidence. 

Government aid is undoubtedly required tor tiie purpose of establishing new indus- Pinanoiai 
tries linaneed by Indian capital until new industries are successfully developed to such 
an extent that public confidence is established in such concerus. 

Where Government help is required the scheme should be investigated by experts 
preferably connected with the Department of Industries and if they are satisfied that 
the proposals are sound -only such aid as would be siitficieiit to induce the public to 
invest in the concern should be granted according to the special circumstances ot the case. 

As regards the manufacture of machinery granted that the figures and estimates on 
which the scheme is based are approved by the Government experts, capital would be 
attracted by — - 

1. Government guarantee of interest say for five years with or without refund. 

2. Provision of sufficient share capital to nominate a Director on the Board. 

•3. Government promise of purchase of products as long as quality and price are 
maintained at a .satisfactory standard. 

Government control should be limited to certain powers vested in the Director re- 
presenting Government on the Board to prevent ill considered experimental or .speculative 
measures being adopted. 

In a Government aided concern further aid should be granted for the theoretical Tmining of 
and oractical training of a]jprentices as the successful development of the manufacture appr^nhces. 
of machinery in this country depends entirely on the supply of well trained, efficient, 
skilled labour from fitters and machinists to engineers in charge. 

The foundation of a mechanical training should be based on the practical training 
in a successful commercial machine and fitting shop. Apprentices should serve at least 
for two years in the shops and during the same time attend compulsory classes in elemen- 
tary mechanics. The classes to be conducted under arrangement with the Technical 
Education Department in the class rooms to be provided for the purpose attached to the 
Works. Competitive examinations to be held at the end of two years for Government 
scholarships to enable students of ability to com])lete their theoretical education. Those 
unable to obtain scholarships would be well trained mechanics with sufficient theoretical 
knowledge to enhance their usefulness. 

Mechanical trainino- on these lines is essential to the successful development of 
manufacture ot machinery bv Indians. At present Indian workmen are verv quick 
to learn, have undoubted skill but cannot be relied on to maintain a high standard of 
work without constant European supervision. The same degree of efficiency that has 
been instilled in the Indian soldier bv the strict discipline and the insistence of a 
high standard by British officers can also be effected in the Indian workmen. 

Direct Government aid and control are not advocated as general and permanent 
measures but only in cases where new industries are being started to give confidence 
to the Indian investor. 

The first, most important, and permanent measure to be adopted for the encourage- 
m_-' t of Indian industries is the adoption of a well considered scheme for the trainina- 
of mechanics and those who would fill positions of responsibility, a training that in 
time would eradicate the tendency to a want of su.stained effort in efficiency. lEis train- 
ing can only be acquired under the discipline and control of commercial works where 
efficiency’ and constant endeavour are enforced and where alone the experience can be 
gained which is neces.sary to solve the various problems that have to be dealt with bv 
ec'cry grade of worker in such concerns. 

In limiting my answers to the various questions concerning financial aid to indus- 
trial enterprises and the training of apprentices I do so as they are the only subjects of 
which I have personal experience. 

I am Manager of Messrs. Geo. Brunton & Son, Engineers, Cochin. M"e have 
trained apprentices for years both in our Foundry and Workshon in fact the whole of our 
foundry hands have been trained in our foundry bv our foundry manager ilr. G 
Bailey and all our machine hands and fitters have been trained in' our workshops and 
we are now turning out oil engines and other machinery which are competiim’ success- 
fully with imported articles of the same description. 

From many interviews with influential Indians I am convinced that oiven well 
trained labour and a certain amount of skilled European control, which at^resent is 
necessary especially in the machine shops and foundries, industries founded on the lines 
I have pointed out would find support from Indian capital. 


Oeat. Evidexce, 2nd FEina-.VEY 1917. 

Sir F. 11. Stewart. — Q. You are Engineer and Manager of Messrs. Georo-^ Brunton 
& Son? — A. Yes. 
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Q. Where is your hnii established;-' — rl. (Jur Works are in Cochin, but we have 
brauch Works in Aleppey and Trichur. 

i>. ilow many years’ experience have you in your present position? — A. Thirteen 
year?. 

ty 1 see yuu refer to having trained apprentices. Have you any definite sv'stem ot 
tiaiuiiig? — -4. Ao. A number oi applicants are always coming in to be trained as htte’ 
and tiimeis and we take them on and generally for the first week we try them and then 
tliey stop with us for one year or two years or three years and when they have begun 
to do u-eful work, we start them on pay. 

Q. Have they any previous knowledge;-^ — A. No. 

(J. After a year or two you start therrr on pay, do they stay on with you or do 
they go away!-' — .1. Some stay on with us, but a good uiauy have got work itp country 
iu Bombay and other places. (.In tlie results we give them certificates and with them 
they get -work. 

tj. Have they got any aptitude? — A. Yes. Very great. A lad of fifteen will learn 
work iu a mouth which apprentices at home would take aborrt a year. They pick up 
very quickly, but they have to be strictly supervised the whole time. 

Q. Is tluit about the age they come to you — fifteen years and upwards? — A. Yes. 

Q. And t'orr get them in good numbers;-' — A. As many as we want. 

Q. How many men do you employ iu your works!'' — A. In orrr workshops 70, in the 
foundry 00 and iu our branch works according to the number of contracts out. We 
have about 40 apprentices always. 

Q. What is the highest they can rise to be with you?— A. The highest pay of 
apprentices in the Avay of steady wages is about Rs. 12 to 15 a month, but we have 
bonus and contract systems by which they make more money. Instead of increasing 
the wages we do a lot of our work by piece-work. They have a steady wage and if 
we have a re])etition job, i.e.. a good many articles of one pattern we give it out on 
contract to the men and some of them make a good lot of money. 

Q. They can rise to be foremen!'' — A. Y'es. We have a foreman -who gets Rs. GO 
and tlie man in charge of machines gets R-^. 30. 

Q. The ordinary mechanic gets how much? — A. In Cochin it is about ten annas 
a day or- twelve annas. 

Q. Ho you give training iu theory as well as iu practice? — A. No. That is what 
I shorrld like to see done. 

Ch Do tliey manage to acquire it for themselves? — A. Some of them do. We 
have orre in orrr shop who eviderrfly studied at home. We give a bonus for making 
irrrjirovemeutv in machines and one or two have come out with improvements. 

Q. ( )rre or two have shown a faculty for inventions and improving the existing- 
machines?— A. Yes. ‘ 

Cb Do they understand English? — A. Yes. A good many of them carr just read 
English. They have been educated enough to read English. " 

(>. To read a technical book is rather difficult? — A. That is, of course, difficult. One 
of orrr lads understarrds the general theory of, .say, oil engines. 

Q. Iir yorrr la.st paragraph yorr say, “ From many interviews with influential 
ludiair.s I am corrvinced tlrat given well ti-ained labour and a certain amount of skilled 
Eurojrearr control, which at present is neiessary esjiecially in the machine shops and 
foriiKlries, iirdu-strie' on the lines I have pointed orrt worrld find support from Indian 
eajiital.” That is your expei'ienr-e in this part of the cnurrtry? — A. Yes. 

O. Toil have had no experience ehewhere in India? — A. No. 

(J. Yorr think that that would be the case withoirt direct Government assistance? — 
.1. I think Irrd ran cajirtal would come lorward if a concern were run under expert 
Eirrojieair control at present. 

G. The direction in which you wc.uld like to see Government assistance given is 
in the way oi technical education and training? — A. YYs. 

(>. Would that be rirade simultaireous with the work in the shops? — A. 5ies. As 
far as we are coneenred. we would give apprentices two horrrs during the dav to 
attend clas.ses. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. There is one particular point that I want to follow up specially. 
\orr suggest, “ The fourrdatiorr of a mechairical trainirrg should be based on the 
j)r;icti(al trainirrg iu a srrccessfid commercial nrachine and fitting shop.” Of course, 
you <nuld only have that with a good first class concern? — A. Of course, to an extent. 
But tlie past experience is, that it is be=t for them to attend a general repair shop 
to g.aiu general experierrce. 

<>. But von want to add to the concern -orne < lasses to give theoretical traiuino- 
a. ^^,.11?— Yes. 

Q. It would nrd be possilde to do that except in a big workshop when you have 
got a fair no.inber of apprentices?— A. No. But it could be done in a good many 
places with Gnrernnrerrt aid. Ihe rdea is that rt will be a (ondition of Government 
aid. to train apprentices. 
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Q. I sliould imagine that eiigiueeiiiig- eouceius, as a rule, are less likely tu requue 
Crovernment assl'innee — -1. We weiilcl welcome a system like that, became I take 
it that it would be an asset of the firm tu have a steady supply of well-trained labour 
to extend tlie l)usiness. hTOvernnieiit help in training apprentices would l)e valuable 
if it stimulated tlieir ambition by the grant of scholarshij)s. The present apprentice 
sees nothing befoir* him but to become a good workman cr possildv loieman. We 
want men trained to be able to carry on and extend our business in various ca])atities. 

Q. How many concerns do you think on the West Coast would be capable ot taking 
in enough apprentices to make it worth the Grovernment’s while to aild a schocjl nith 
classes lor theoretical tiaining? — A. On the West Coast there are onlv two ein'ineeiiner 
nrms. 

Q. How many apprentices could you take in it CTovernment put down classes 
at your door in the way of theoretical training? — d.. We could take 40. We have 
now about 30. 

Q. W^hat class of work do you do? You do general repairing? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you do anything with ships? — A. (kid jobs for ships that come along. 

, Q. What other work do you do? — .4. We make oil engines and pumps. We drain 
large areas. 

Q. You are actually making oil engines? — d. Yes. We turn out oil engines up to 
30 horse-power. 

Sir JJ. J . lata. — 0. Y hat class of men do you have as apprentices? Are thev 
local men? — d. We have had all classe.s. 


Q. Of local people? From what class are they drawn? — d. From all clas.ses. We 
have had Drahmins, and we have hud Siidras ; but the greater niimher are probal)!’- 
Homan Catholics. They are more or less about the same as the Mappillas. 

Q. Before they come to you have they had any experience of any kind? d. Yo. 

unless at home some ot them are sons of carpenters and so forth. 


Q. Is there a mechanical population of any kind in this neighbourhood from whom 
you draw your apprentices? — d. From the general population about Cacliin. 

Q. Before you came here, there were no industrial works of any kind? There 
were local carpenters? — d. There were skilled artisan-:. 

Q. And it is from that clas-, that you draw your apprentices? — d. Yes, chiefly. 

Q. 1 heard you say that they kiiow very little English?— d. Most apprentices 
know just enough to read and understand instructions. 

Q. TYho are the instructors and toremen that you employ? — d. All natives. We 
keep control over the thing. In the foundry we have an Eiiglishman in churo'e, but 
he has his foreman under him and we have some in our works. “ 

Q. So, how many Europeans have you under you? — d. Onlv one. 

Q. Fou talk of Mr. Bailey? — d. He is in charge of the loimdry. 

Q. He has not studied the vernaculars? He communicates with his work peoiile 
through the foreman?— d. Yes. We have about 70 men in our machine .shops and 30 
in our foundry. ^ ’ 

Q. And those men who are helping you in the workshops and in tuiniuo- out oil 
engines— would you leave them entirely in charge uf making oil-engines T or are 
they capable after some experience to carrv on the work entirely them-olves •-'—■! 
Not yet. They have not had the responsibility. They have not the sense of responsil 
bilrty. ^ 

Q. They will work under instructions very well, hut the moment thev are lell to 
themselves? — d. They are apt to get off. 

Handle Sir /C Y. d/ooCmvcc.-Q What is the rate of wages here for laboui-er, 
carpenter, blacksmith and fitter? — d. Carpenter about annas twelve. 

Q. For an ordinary labourer? — d. Fight annas. 

Q. Blacksmith? — d. Ten to twelve annas. 

Q. And fitter? — d. It varies. Some of our fitters have twelve annas and so foith 
They would have higher wages if we had not the system of bonus and coiitim ts 

Q. That is in your firm, but generally ?—d. It varies accordino- to locality In 
Madras and Bombay it is very much higher. “Wages are going up “ 

Q. Can you tell us how much?— d. In the last^ few years it" has'risen about, I think 
30 per cent. ’ 

Q. AMii are referring to town wages? — d. In Cochin. 

Q. In the villages ?—d. We get no fitters from other villao-es 

Q. In the Tile Factory, I understand, the cooly labour is^ four annas a day or 
three annas and nine pie^?— .1. It is up in the couiitrv. I do not know , 

Q. You do not pay eight annas?— d. Yes for coolies at times. If tliere are sldn. 
in they t^an pt eiglit annas and more by shipping cargo. I do not know about the 
rates in leruke. My works are in Cochin. 
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Ml. A. ( liiittfrton. — Q. 1 should like to {^et trom you some idea of the prospeets 
ol mei lutnital eiipiueeriug along this coast. W^hat woik is now done and what pros- 
jici ts tilde are in the futuie. Vou have alluded, in your replies to the President and 
to .Ml. Low, to the tact that you are engaged largely on drainage work. 1 think it will 
he iiitdestiiig to the Commission if you will briefly descrihe to what extent mechanical 
apphaiiees aie heing useil in this system!'' — .1. In Travancore and Aleppej’ there are 
huge areas ot suhiiierged laiiils. About thirty years ago mechanical pumps were put 
up liy .Mr. ill unton and he st.irted to drain all these land.s for cultivation. Before 
tl.at ordinary scoop wheels were used for small areas just on the fringes of the sub- 
ineie-eil lands. Aow we have about 15,00(1 acres under jmmp.s besides which other 
biiiis are engaged in the business both Indian and European which would raise the 
area to ‘Jo.OOO acres. 

What dejith ot watei is there on the submerged land!'' — .4. The maximum depth 

is si.\ feet. 

tj. Have you got bunds!-' — .1. 'I'he held owners put up clay bunds round the land 
they reijiiire. The clay is very good and water tight. 

(>. What 1y[ie ot engine and jiump!'' — .1. We use our own make. It is a sort of 
screw pump invented by Mr. Bnintnn. It is not a continuous screw. It has a vertical 

sjMiiille w itli six blades. 

(>. How nianv pumps are used on the coast?—.!. .Vbout GO pumps. 

O. They are all driven by oil engines? — .1. Partly .steam and partly oil. 

(). .\nd they give rise to a certain amount of mechanical engineering work? — .4. 
(Juite a big demand. People aie now wanting our engines and pumps. 

.\re there any fuither areas to be taken up? — .1. They are faking up more in 
the Aleppey lake. 

(). Is this cultivation taiily profitable? — .4. Very. One good crop pays for the whole 
of the bunds or initial cost of emdosing an area. 

fb (In what terms is this jmmpingr done? — .4. We give our pumps at so much 
•a pump tor draining water and all wages are paid by the contractor who hires a pump. 

(L How long doe.s pumping go on? — .1. We start in November and finish at Aleppey 
in Heeenilier. and we then linug over jiumps up to Trichur and go on till March. 

fj. Are there many saw-mills on the coast? — .4. Aot many. There is one in Cochin 
and one in ITichur and one or two in Malabar. 

(>. There is a large business done here in extracting cocoanut oil? — A. Yes. 

(b Ale there many Indian owned mills? — -4. Quite a h>t. 

(.b What type are they? — .1. Hotary mills. 

(>. .Vnd they are working with .steam engines? — .4. Yes. 

(A I' the development ol the extraction of cocoanut oil on the increase or sta- 
tiimary? — .1. About .stationary in the last tew years. 

legards laliour, formerly, there was shipbuilding here? — A. Y'es. Now not 
shijibuilding, but tlie building of smaller pattamars and native sailing craft. 

Lb Are steam or petrol engines much employed in the backwaters? — A. We have 
been impoiting a good many [letrol engines in the last few years. 

Lb I sujipose most of your work-people are the descendants of the old ship- 
wrights? — . 1. Vc'. They make a most excellent class of shipwrights. We are sending 
boats to Mesopotamia and they weie built by the descendants of those .shipwrights and 
they si'em to be very mm h pleased w ith the boats there. The boats, etc. are built 
ot teak. The workmen are an excellent (dass of boat builders. 

(?. .\re there many ot them available, or is the supply dying out? — -4. There are 
a good many available. 

Lb T)o these men migrate t<i other places for work? — A. Yes, a lot of them get 
work in the hills under the })lauters and so forth. 

(?. Vou have takcui up the manufacture (d' oil cTigines in your works? — .4. Yes. 

Lb How many have you built? — .1. About ten large ones and we are experimenting 
with others now. We are building for the ]>umping only. We have .sold fwn outside, 
<me to Messrs. Shaw AVallace Co., f'annanore and one up in the hills. 

If nil' 1)1 r Sir If. .5. M oiikirji’t' . — L^ Not under nonnal conditions? Can vou compete 
in noiTual conditions? — .4. A'es. In normal conditions the market price would be 
Hs. 5, 000 net. The highest rise of rate we have had so far is 30 per cent on petrol 
engines. 

.1/r. .1. Chat^erinn. — Q. For steam jdants do you use coal? — A. Wood and coconut 

shells. 

LL Hi wv do the people here in the oil trade <ibtain for barrels for shipping oil? — .4. 
T hey make them locally. All the firms make their own ca.sks. 

(>. (In what scale do they work? — .4. On a very large scale. There is a big shiji- 
ment of cocoanut oil. They make their own <-asks from white cedar entirely. 

LL Tlrere is no pi-oposal that you know of .so far to put up steam or meihanical 
engines for doing this work on a bigger scale? — A. No. 
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C). Do you make macliinery ±or tile presses aud tile factories.'' *1. ^es. 

Q. Tliere is a fairlv wide range of work here/'— .1. ^ ery ujoe. 

II With this miscellaneous class of work up on fhe coast, is there any dithculty 
alout’ getting sufiiciently well trained men to supervi.se the running of the machinery r— 
There is no difficulty. We have supplied .several driver.s to the diiferent factories, 
to look after power plant as well as machinery for ruhber and tea. 

Q. You train men .specially tor thi.s .supervision work?' — d. ^e-. We also tjain 
a lot of motor driver.s too for motor busses. 

Ihni'ble Sir FazulUioi/ Curri iiihlto^. — (J. You employ fioni thirty to forty 
mechanics?' — d. 7U in our workshops. 

(). Where do vou get these men from?' From any engineering place?' — .1. All our 
men have been trained locally. 

Q. Excepting the foiemen?' — d. The foremen too. They have grown up in the 

place. ... .... 

(t. Jso theoretical training?' — .1 . Yo. They have not picked it up. 

(i. Aud out of these 3(J or 40, how many draw more than Ils. 100?' — d. None 
• of them. 

(K In the last .sentence of your note you .say. ‘ From uiany interviewi,s with 
influential Indians I am convinced that given well trained labour and a certain 
amount of skilled European control which at present is necessary esjiecially in the 
machine shops and foundries industries founded on the lines 1 have jiointed out 
would find suppoit from Indian capital.’ Why don’t they start then? — d. What I bavi 
gathered is that they are beginning. 

Q. Do vou think there is scope for other concerns to stait iron works here? — .1. 

I think there is a big scope for it on this coast. 

Q. They do not belong to any one caste? Do they belong to all castes?— .1. Yes, 
the bulk of our workers is from the artisan (lass. We have had all sorts of castes. 
Even the high caste people come to us as apprentices, but they are generally better 
educated, than the others, that is, up to the matriculation, and they come in just to 
get expel ience before they go out to take up appointments. The great bulk of our 
apprentices is from the artisan (lass. 

Mr. C. E. Low . — Q. Do you imjiort your raw inateiial tor your gas engines, or 
how do you get them? — .1. W(' cannot get them out now. Betori^ the war we 
imported our iron and coke from England. Imt now we are getting it fi'oni lata s. 

Sir IJ. J . Tata. — Q. Do you find it suitable?' — .1. I have hardly tested it yet. Ihe 
• coke is not bad. It is liable to make tin* castings a bit hard. ' 

Q. Y'ou talk of your apprentices being drawn from the artisan class and also 
from the educated classes and you say that some of them have gone up tor the matricula- 
tion. Do vou find any difference in the skill of these, or in the nay in which they 
acc[uire knowledge? Does the educated class answ(“r better, oi’ is it in any way inoia' 
satisfactorv or less satisfactory? — A. We have been rather tortunate in the highei- 
castes that go through our shops. TTiej' have only come for the jnirpost* of getting 
their training, and thev have gone through the work from the beginning without 
any grumble. 

Q. There is a new spirit over the land?—.!. Yes. 

Q. And those peo])le who are trying to go in for industries are ])utting their heait 
into the thing ? — .1. A"es. 

(}. And vou think that in course of time th(>y will turn out l)ptter workmen than 
the artisan class who are not s(r well educated?' — .1. I would not say better woikinen. 
Thev have more intelligence and they would juobably fill the higher ])osts, that is, 
for the work of supervising. 

0. Their mechanical skill is naturally not so good as that of the aitisan class? — . 1. 
I could not give a definite o])inion. It depends on Ilnur individual ability. 

Q. Thev are taking to manual labour? — -I. T es. 


WiTXKs.s No. 24G. 

Mr. G. F. liAUKli, Mauaijer, llcnltr's TtJv n’o;!-', Frrakc. 

WinxTKX Evidexce. 

The great difficultv in raising capital in this country is the want of an eflicient 
directorate. I have seen comjjanies formed for mining and industrial purj)cses wheie 
•either the directors did not inspire sufficient confidence to induce the capital to be 
fullv subscribed or they had no knowledge of the business. 


♦Since giving evidence we have tested the pig iron from Tata’e Works and find it excellent even for motor 
-cylinder eaetinga. 
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Government control could be exercised in precenting companies going to allotment 
on insutfatient capital and where the industry is new, the specifications for the plant, 
plau-^, etc., should be pas.'.ed by the Industries Department who, if they had no expert 
in tliis country, in that subject, could submit them to known experts at home whose 
services would be at the disposal of the Government and for which valuable assistance, 
reasonable tees might be charged. 

I base seen a mining conijvaiiy allowed to spend over a lakh of rupees on a con- 
ce!i nation plant which was s,.t up 120 miles from its mines, although 40 per cent 
ot the ore was wade. It was never used and the company which would have paid had 
it confined itself to miiiiiig', went into liquidation. 

Had this company been obliged to submit its plans to any engineering expert this 
wast(' of money would have been prevented. 

The Indian Institute ot Science might inve.stigate new schemes in conjunction with 
the Director of Industries who would he assisted by a Board. A scale of fees could be 
charged to private firms and companies. If their report and the report of the home 
expeit were attached to the jirospectiis, it would inspire confidence and if the directorate 
was also sound there would l)e no diliienlty in raising the necessary capital. 

In my opinion the Indian mercTiaiits. more e-'pecialiy Tliihammadans, are most 
ready to invest in new venture^. Those Indians who have made their money in con- 
tractino- are very ready to invest in industrial concerns. The wealthy landlords, who 
have their money locked up in real property, are not so ready to invest unless they 
have complete confitlence in a concern. The merchants an'l contractors and perhaps 
tlie lawyers are more ready to risk their capital. Much good may he done by training 
the sons of wealthy men, wlio are anxious to get their sons on in life and acquire 
siiecinl knowleds'e useful to their own business. The Indian Institute of Science, I 
believe, provides the use oi new and up to date plants on a small scale and these 
should he deiuoiistrated hv experts and iiiGruction given both in English and the 
V ernacular. Tlie Institute of Science., I suggest, miglit extend the scope of its useful- 
ness hv throwing open its classes to youths who.se fathers are able to pay for such 
practical instruction even if the sons are not graduates. The Colleges and Technical 
Institutes may also -end to Bangalore youths whose means will enable them afterwards 
to malm U'-> of tlie knowledge tlms gained. In tlii.s manner capital will be attracted 
to industrial conceins and it will come from men who can make the best use of it. 

Gne industry wnich in ceitain places is becoming overdone is tile mantifactiirino- 
AlthquoTi the demand tor the tile? is good the factories are situated too close too-ether 
and 111 coii-t-quoiice the labour is becoming scarce l,oth at Calicut and at Mangnlore. 
iliere are other places on the coa.st whore labour is more plentiful and where the clay 
and iuel are as acces-ible. Government could assist hr a .sttryev for this tiarticular 
object and liy reporting on those places which seem moLt suitable. 

I am 111 favour of as-istance liy Government to he given to any new industry either 
by bounties or sulisidies or liy guaranteed, dividend?. Loans can "also be granted with 
inteuvst and where Goveinmeiit is a large consumer of the iirodnets made by the new 


. , -- - '-y ,uiu liie piani required. TUe 

Government Directors should only l,e appointed for the period during which .^'ssistance 

Till- gi eat succi'ss of the Madras Aluminium and Chrome Tanning shows how 
pioiippr laf'xones can he employed to esta])lisli industries. 

(joyirinijeiit aid to a new iiidnstry should not be such as to convert it into a 
monopoly ; wheii the industry has lieeu proved it may then he worked by a private 

cn7ii],iiiiy. ‘ n •- 

M'ith regard to industries for whicli co-operative societies mav he eucourao'ed I 
heheve that no P.idiistry lend- itself lietter to this than rice mills. ‘A number of land 
owimis, at a ih'-tance from rails, can liand themselves together to start either a 
iiuuiher -f Miiall hullers or a larger null. Such an associtition might be Hven loans 
,v GovcrTimont at a low rate of interest or lietter .still provided with the imichiiiery on 
the lure pmcmi^e sy.^tem. ^ Other maciiinery such as small power presses for oil Imllers 
for oTouiid nuts, pumps lor wells or automatic rams for taking w-ater from rivers 
iiiighi also oe purchased hv .such sinal] .■-ocieties. 

Government aid to a new industry .shonhl not he limited by the claims of ah estab- 
lisaed external tiade with vyhicn it completes. Where possible. Government orders 

iri"; “ *" 

The indn.-.try -Imiild not however he encouraged to start if in the opinion ol 
experts It cannot he expected to compete without being heavily subsidised at the 
exjieiisc of the Indian Government and to the detriment of Imperial interests 

Miglit he of great service in acquainting the people of each district with the value 
of the piodiicts which It contains small collections might be exhibited in every centre 
giving samples of the minerals likely to he found there and their values also th 
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finished product of the fibres indigenous to that district, etc. (For instance it is quite 
possible bauxite may be found in Jilalabar, but as no one knows what it is like it cannot 
be identified). 

Exhibits might also be exchanged, samples distributed and discovcrie'. reported to 
a cential bureau, which will arrange the exchange oi exhibits, loan collections, etc. 
This bureau can report to the Imperial Institute which will place the samples of minerals 
fibies, etc., before the trade at home. 

Maiiv discoveries of value to the Euipjie are lett to piivate euteipiise to make 
kii! wu to the trade. Assistance from such a bureau would be of the greatest value to the 
prospector or inventor veho has to take but a -raall sliaie for his trouble and generally 
finds that he is in the hands of a powerful ring of dealers and middlemen who control 
the market. I know of mines of high giade chrome, (so necessary to the steel required 
for '•hells, etc.) close to rails and within a few miles of electric power, but the owners 
cannot get in touch with direct consumers, who would put in capital to woik such a 
valuable deposit. They have to work through dealers and their output is tar lower 
than it ought to be. livery ton can be sold twice over, but until the mine is properly 
equipped the outj^ut is limited. 

Can serve the same useful purpo.-^e and by medals and prizes for original ideas or 
finished products small industries may be encouraged and large concerns secure fiee 
advertisement. The ilysore Dusserah Exhibitions have brought many inventions to the 
notice of the ryots — agricultural implements, pump.s, etc. In order to induce a good attend 
ance, exiul)iti n- should comprise cattle shows and should be made popular as well as 
commercial they should be held once in two years. The museum bureau might 
arrange loan collections,, prizes might be given for collections of samples, fibres, 
minerals, timbers, etc. Subordinate District Officers should also be encouraged to make 
such collections. 

Bare minerals of great value exist in South India and only await identification. 
A^ast wealth is thrown away in waste products, such as plantain fibre. The large 
cocoanut area in Malabar is capable of development by central factories. Provided that 
plant can be erected at once, it would seem that there is an opening for ground nut 
crushing as Avith the high freight Avhieh must obtain for long after the war the saving 
in freight by shipping the oil and cake separately and the cheap labour will enable 
Madras to compete Avitli Marseilles. This might be a pioneer industry, for it will require 
hereafter powerful support. 

Anolber industry successful in Ceylon, is dessicated cocoanut manufacture. Here 
might be an opening for a small demonstration factory in Malabar, as I believe the 
business is a profitable one although I haA’e no knowledge of its details. 

Entil an electric power scheme has been started in Madras Presidency it is useless 
to speak of the possibilities of the electric furnace, electric nitrogen and kindred 
industries. Paper pulp is being made from the Travancore grasses but there is no 
attempt to use the bamboos which, though not as plentiful as in Burma, still can be 
found in large tracts close to water and combined Avith fibres from some of the 
soft Avoods, the pulp would find a ready market in Calcutta. 

Trade representatives sent to other countries, should be paid by the State, their 
duties should be to bring the Indian products into notice Avorkiug in conjunction with 
Indian merchants and the Imperial Institute. They would deal AAuth the larger 
questions, finance, freights and customs tariffs. The appointments, I suggest, should 
be given to, and Avould be sought by business men of proved ability, aaIha would be 
enabled to retire from the East Avhile still capable of useful AAork. 

Increa.sed banking facilities for finance of products, .such as manganese and chrome 
ere, etc., AAliere the freight and rail treiglit form such a large proportion i f the c.f.i., 
cost, seem to be necessary. In my experience, before the AVar, no single Britidi firm 
either here or at home, was prepared to pay cash at the mine for these ores, aaIiIIp the 
German houses were ready to do this as they weie backed up by their banks and by their 
Government. Every pound of wolfram produced in Burma before the war Avas bought 
up by the Germans who advanced large sums for the working of the mines. 

The final paj^ment was made on the result of the GoA'ernment anaivsis in Hamburg. 

The Indian mine owners have no such high authority to decide values. The buyers 
at home draAv samples ; in case of dispute it has to be submitted to three analytical 
experts. This cumbersome system ought to be abolished. Samples should be drawn 
by sworn samplers, as on the Continent and their sealed samples tested by GoA'ernment 
whose decision would be final. The small seller from India generallv ha'< to accept the 
home analysis, it may be reliable, but all depends iqiou the <(nii[)Jlng. This i- a matter 
where the Indian GoA-ernment could haA-e its own representatives thongh it is an 
Imperial question as it affects the Colonies as well as ourselves. 

Government can also arrange for reports on mines being made and assist mine owners 
to raise sufficient capital from banks, if those reports are fawnirable, in order to equi]i 
the mines and despatch the ores to port of shipment, provided the bank.s are secured 
by the value of the output. 
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With regard to land policy some measure of protection to new industries should 
be given in Malabar by assisting them to acquire a title to their land. 

In the particular industry with which I am now connected very little skill is 
required from the labourers nor does it call for much training from the maistries, but 
some instruction in the principles of ventilation, heat and moisture would be of A’ery 
great value, and such men could command higher wages, as they would work more 
scientifically and not as at present. 

There is no doubt that by adulteration much loss is caused by the ryots both to 
tlieniselves as well as to the trade in cotton jaggery beeswax, and many other products. 
I do not see how legislation can control this, the remedy is in the hands of the buyers. 
If however certkicates of quality were granted on which these products could ])e bought 
this would go far towards solving the difficulty. 

With regard to iruterivui/.'< I desire to draw attention to the state of the Beypore 
river. The bar is silting up and I beg to suggest that Government send a dredger 
to straighten the channel where several lighters have been lost. The sides of tho 
opening should be strengthened. The Eailway land all their coal here in normal times 
and there is much traffic. 

Teak plantations of over a million sterling in value are at Xilambur, some 40 mile? 
up the river. I believe improvements to the river are to be made but until these are 
done it is almost imjjossible to get large quantities of timber down excejd when the 
river is in flood. It should be made navigable and would prove a magnificent waterway. 


-Votes' on Tile ITor/i^. 

Terracotta tiles being heavy and fragile are costly to convey and it is therefore 
iiece'sary to bring the raw materials to the works rather than to establish them on the 
clay fields. 

Tile works should be situated at convenient centies for distribution of the finished 
])rcducts by rail or .sea. As the clay and firewood must be cheaply conveyed they 
are best situated at the mouth of a river. When the cost of fuel increases on this coast 
the tile works will have to alter their kilns to burn coal which can be brought in 
normal times vem' cheaply from Bengal. By the use of high chimneys or forced 
draught waste products like sawdust, paddy husk, fibre waste, etc., can also be burnt 
with advantage. 

With regard to the establishment of new tile works, I consider that the capital of 
any works should nut b.e less than a lakh of rupees. Smaller units will not pay unless 
the place where it is proposed to build the works is isolated and far from rails or the 
cost of transport from existing tile works is so great as to make it possible to charge- 
a good rate to a limited market. The site of the works should be flat to admit of 
ea-y conveyance of the clay, etc., and rails should be laid in every part . Even 
where the installatii n of mechanical transport is more costly compared to cooly 
labour, the inevitable rise in tlie cost of labour will repay this in time while the speeding 
up of the works is facilitated. On the West Coast, the difficulties of dryage are so 
gicat that during the dry weather, when natural drying is possible, it is necessary 
to increase the outjiut by every possible means and it would be advisable to work 
extra presses and pugmills both night and day so as to take full advantage of this and 
kce]) the kilns full and moving quickly. It is often better during the monsoon to close one 
of tw,' kilns and work only one because the same drying halls which would have kept 
the two kilns going quickly during the dry weathei-, will then only serve one. The 
jilant should be designed for the dry weather working, iluch can be done by means 
of steam floors and drying tunnels, worked by forced draught and electric fans. 

The gradual exhaustion of the clay fields on tin? West Coast at Mangalore and on 
the Beypore river is only a matter of time and it would well repay Government to 
undertake investigations of new rivers witli their surrounding clay areas whicli should 
lie reported on by the Geological Department and .samples taken bv boring for analysis. 
Now that the rubber comjianies are competing for the labour which must in time be 
diawn away by them, I anticipate that costs will greatly increase. 

I have been informed that there are clays in Cochin which would b.e worth ship- 
])ing home as ballast in normal times. The clay on the Beypore river is of exceptional 
(juality but it must be exhausted in time. It is seldom found more than two yards jn 
depth after removal of about 18 inches of decomposed soil. I calculate that these 
works require an area of about acres annually and as there are now four works here 
the clay area will be very quickly used up and the companies will have to go further and 
furtlier up the river. 

Storp'i and -fiipphex of these works were formerly German made, but we have now 
substituted British goods. 
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Witness here gave confidemiial evidence. 

Glass tiles, moulded to match the Mangalore pattern clay tile, were formerly 
piocured at veiy cheap rates from Austria. These are not made in England, but I 
hope to get them from the Madras Glass Works lately restarted by the Department of 
Industries. 

Glazed ll'a?/ Tiles were formerly made in Bremen from the Cornish Kaolins and 
ei en then they could compete with the British article. 

I\'e may procuie our supplies from the Dnited Kingdom. 


(Jkai. EyiDEiscE, 2yr) Eebruahy 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewait. — Q. A’ou have not been very long in this paid of the country? — 
A. For only about two j'ears. 

Q. Did you know auything about it before? — A. 1 was connected with the industry 
before, when I was in Bangalore. 

Q. You are not an expert? — A. Yo, I had managed the tile works for a month or 
two at different times. 

0. What experts have you? — A. No experts. 

0. Is there anybody except yourself? — A. No. The business is easily carried on. 

Q. Tour foremen and supervisors have grown up with the works? — A. Yes, and 
they have a knowledge of the business. 

0. What sort of pay do they get? — A. The average pay is Rs. 20 to Es. 30. They 
get bonuses as well for good outturns. 

Q. That is practically all that is required? — A. A^es. For structural alterations 
you want a tile expert. If you want to increase your carrying capacity or anjdhing 
of the kind you would want a mechanical expert. 

Q. Where would you get one? — A. Difficult to get. 

Q. You refer to the fact that the industry is somewhat being overdone? — A. 
On account of labour. 

Q. Would better pay produce more labour? — A. I do not think it would. People 
are only coming from the surrounding villages. We get all the available labour from 
four or five villages and beyond that they would not come. Higher up in the country 
they would be attracted by the rubber estates and there they get higher pay. We 
might get some by a higher wage, but it is not advisable to raise it. 

Q. You say the clay fields on the West Coast are showing signs of exhaustion. 
Have people made any investigation elsewhere? — A. There are other fields higher up 
the liver, but it means difficulty of transport. There are other rivers which might be 
exploited. 

Q. A'qu mention the industry of dessicated coconut manufacture. Do you know 
it it has been tiied here? — A, I do not think it has been tried. It is very successful in 
Ceylon. Dessicated coconut is simply coconut shredded and dried and boiled with sugar 
or molasses and dried in a drier, and it is shipped home to confectioners for confectionery 
purposes. There is a big trade in Ceylon. 

Q. With regard to the silting uji of the Beypore river, did you put the matter 
before the Local Government? — A. I have not. There is some talk of its being brought 
to their notice. Something has to be done, probably by the railway. They are 
bringing their line up to Beypore, and they have to get their coal over the bar and will 
probably act in the matter. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have you had any experience of those young men who come 
out from the lustitute of Science at Bangalore? — .4. I have not been connected with 

0. Have you any idea of what the probabilities are as regards hydro-electric 
schemes on the western slope? — A. There are waterfalls on the Coorg border and there 
are several places in Mysore. They have already been taken up by the My.sore 
Government. 

Q. Is there any steepish fall along the western coast? — A. There is a good fall 
above Balipatam and there are 10,000 tons a year of wood suitable for paper fibre avail- 
able as I have been informed by the Forest Department. 

Q. Have jou been connected in any way with the Wolfram business in Tavoy? — A. 
I was a member of the Leibaoak Syndicate. We sold all our Wolfram to the Burma 
Rice and Trading Company, before the war, and it was all shipped to Germany. 

Q. Did you get any analysis done in Burma? — A. AYs, also in Bangalore and 
also by the Government at Hamburg. 

Q. By any Indian assaying authority? — ^A. We accepted the Government analvsis 
ill Hamburg. 
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ti. Aobudy accL‘|!lta iljc analysis lit-re a-' in any way autlioritative The buyer 
linl not:' — . 1 . The buyer took the TIami)urg analysis, that is, the Greruian (ioveinnient 
analysis. 

And you sold on a eontracl the basis ol which was the (iernian Government 

iiiialvsis.' — ^1. \es. 

G- Ton say tJiat the Gciinaii biiyei's m this country aeie leady with their hnauce. 
Have you seen anything of the work ol TTessrs. Schroder Schmidt in connection with 
niaiioanese I' — -i. 1 have had some connection with them in Mysore. iMey actively 
liii.iucetl a number or concerns in Tlysc:re. 

G- They gave advances;' — . 1 . They advanced so much a ton. They gave us Its. 1 ,UU 0 
a ton at the mine tor our Woltram and paid balance after it had got home. 

fy Ami tliat enabled you to uoik the mine"' — A. Yes, without any special tiuance. 

W’e lo't the block bet.uise it was taken away from Us by the Government of Eurma. 

(y Toil told me aoout analysis in this country. Would it be very difficult to get 
puicha'crs to aglet to a contract based on Indian analysis it it were a Government 
aiialysis;' — . 1 . Yes. 

G. The ilifficulty comes in as regards samplesl' — A. Y'es. Sample at the port ot 
di'cliaige. 

G- The Indian aiialvsis sample woidd be at the j)ort ot shi]uueut !'^ — sT. Yes. 

'A there liaNc been grciit complaints aiiout udultertitiL.u in the Indian jiroduce which 
ilieicby has lost its market, and it was suggfsted to ns ill Madras that, it you htive a 
s\sTeu; 01 optional ceitiiit ates given by Government, the men who ship on analysis 
^'ouid gt-t ;uj all lound highei tpiotatiun. Eut supposing there were a tailure in sanipi- 
ing, there might be still deliberate trainlnleut adulteration!' — A. Sampling is iue 
dilhculty. 

(>. Jju you tiunk. as a mattei ot tact, that it is practicable to devise some sysi-ni 
id sainpling in this couniry wiiich v, ill overcome deliberate trauduleut adulteration !' — 
s-t. it would be easier to o\-ereonie the difficulty, it there is a proper system ot saiupli-Ug, 
Tak" cotiou You may iind one l.-ale all right, liut you may tind cotton mixed in 
otnei bale-, 


1 a as iiaidly touebing tiie ,jUestion ot bales. You get a series ol complicatn.ns 
in ii. 'ieu do not say how that would be overcome at present!' — A. They would have 
lo a^/iaiiii; s,i, \ t.\ Ill's and niabc an exhaustive examination it tile shipuient, or whati'vei 
' ■ I'oln I d a 1 11 el 1 ot , 

Vroui ! til, it be ]>ossible tin ordinaiy current shipments!' — A. It they do their 
s,. iiiii.i.; ' \ s' I'ln.d ii eily It samples Weis' taken in a systematic iminner it would he 
ail 1 1 gli 

G. '.oi'.bi be all liglit against ordinary sbipmeut.s, but would it stand against 
deliberate attein]its at fiaudulent adulteration!' — A. If you have got a pioperh' drawn 
ill! ie inui, l.iilk 1' would be all right. 

< >. It you can get bulk -anipb> you think it would be all right!' — A. Yes. 

S'! I> 1 . iiihi. — tg. iii side- Iti'iike’s and the Ylission factories, are there a number 
ol 'imill Tiidiaii t.utcries all muml tliis coast: — . 1 . About .16 in YLangalore and othei 
]i!ai (■' close by there are seven Ytissi fai torie-, aEo a number of small factories in the 
Cl I inn district. 

<>. What (Til'S ot goods do they make!' — A. Ylostly terracotta tiles, and some hre- 
liiiilis ami fire elav hrick' YY’(> ni.ike pi|ies, 

(>. YVhat Is iiei'ded to make tbi- work more eoinmon all over tho place, to make 

mi le tactiiiifs spring tip. and t • make the thing a paying industry!' Capital alone!' A. 

I do not think there is need toi .lov more eanital. 


'A The industry is worked as tar as it eau lie woiked!' — - 1 . il, as 1 have said in 
my note- on tile wuiks, you coniiiie it to one partii ular jdace where the distance 
liom exisTing tile woi'k-, i.s giicu. anil you have g. t a limited nmiket, it is worth 
v.liile juitting up a small woiks There m -uffieieMt su]ipiy to meet the demand at 
])ie'eut. 


!>. Ill tile lii'i page id your written evidence you .say, " The Indian Institute ot 
.''^eieiie,., f iiclicM'. dciiioti -tuiics the Use (d new and uji to date plants on n .small scale 
ami these slmuiil l.e dcnionsti ateil ly extierts and instruction given both in EuoTis]i 
am! the \b- nun iiJai ". V.Tiat sort ,i plants do you reter to ^ — A. At one tinie,\mder 
I’.eies-,,.,. EmloA they had the idea (d bi'inging out sju-eialists tor short terms and 
winking kilns, distilling ajijiaiatus, etc., on a small s,.alp ; demonstrating their ti.se 
111 ,1 ])i ai ticai Ilia nner. 

)> tvil.it -eit ot llldiistiy .To vmi ipte, to!'—.! lYidesm,. End' It toid nip that they 
l ould demniisi I'utp tile makiiig and several otiier industries. He was at the time 
un.'stiuatino' distilling. 

n. Who 'A..S to eive instriK-tion in the voi mieiilar . 1 . They would liave to o'ot 
nieii to ti'aiislnte foi the e:sp‘']T who w' uld ]irp'Umalilv not knew it. 
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Q. What sort of clay^ do you refer to when you sa}-, " I have been informed that 
there aie clays in f'ochiii wliich woubl be worth shi])piiig home as ballast in normal 
times ”? For what purjDoses? — J For the superior sort of pottery kaolins. 

Hnn'hie Si/ R. .\ . Mooi;/-''/ jee. — Q. In the second paragraph of your note you say, 
CTOverumeiit control could be exercised in preventing- comjjanies going to allot- 
ment on insuthcieut capital." Xo company can go to allotment without full ca])ital being 
subscribed l)ut the (xovernment do not expre.ss any opinion as to whether that ca])ital is 
sufhcient or not sutlicient. You do not want additional control? — .4. Xo. 

0. You also suggest Government control of machineiy and all that. Do vou want 
Government control in case- where Government give assistance, or do you' want it 
generally? — -t. It is in the case of new industries to which the public would not 
subscribe. It they had a favourable Government report on tlie particular industry. lhev 
would be more ready to .subscribe. 

(>. Even if the Government do not give any hnaiicial help? Do vou think that 
Government experts are better than commercial experts? — -4. I think the companv. 
if it was convinced that it was a sound concern, would be willing to pav for the 
Government expeits as to it.s being a sound proposition or not. 

Q. In your opinion, the Government exjiert is a better biisines.s man than any ot 
these bu.siness men who have been floating so many big- companies? Alessrs. Tata 
never went to Government to hnd whether their concern would be a successful one or 
not? — .1. Xo. But toi smaller industries? 

(^. Don t you think that that would interfere too much with jirivate enterprise? 

1. It would be optional to the company. 

Q. I thought you said that it mu.st be done? — .4. If they gave Government as.^ist- 
ance. 

Q. Rut where tliere is no Government assistance ?— .4 . It would be optional to the 
company to ask for it as an additional inducement to get capital subscribed. 

Mr. .4. Cliatte/ton,^ — Q. You speak of the difficulty of getting efficient labour tor 
tJiese tile factories. Would that be overcome if you provided housing accommodation 
tor them in the neighljourhood ot the work-?— .4. That has been done, but it would 
not remove the difficulty entirely. Only the bachelor emplovees who have no familie- 
will go and stop there. 

Q. But there are a large number of coolies who migrate from this district to the 
[>laiiting distiic'ts aud elbe\\ here. Could you not pntvide accommodation for both 
iiiarned people as well a.s liaclndor.s ? — .4. We intend doim>- that. 

Q. The tile industry is carried on by a large number of Indians and bv the Basel 
-Mission people and by your own company? — A. Yes. 

Q. At the present time, there is no technical control over the industrv at all^ 4 

Aone. except the Inspector of Factories. 

Q. I do not mean in reference to inspection but in reference to internal man--io-,. 
inent?— -4. Xo. If a new coinjiaiiy is started they will get up to date process's 
much a.s possible, and they will improve their output and improve their product. 

Q. You ineiitioii that tliere are a large number of tlie.se factories. Are there new 
tactories nnw being started?— -1. One factory has lately been .started on the Bevpoie 
river. • ^ 


Q. Is there anv use made here of the Ceramic Expert in the Bombav School of Art-’-' 
~A. I did not know of his existence. 

G. For the industry located on this side of the coiintrv do voii think tliere will be 
any advantage m having a special Government School or laberatorv here for 
Irainmg pottery experts?-.!. I do not think so. I do not think there is ',00111 for -v 
scliool t< r experts m the industry. 

Q. Is it capable ol any tiirtber development ?-.4. Xo. There is not enoue-h demand 
toi fiiP<la\ goods or an\ thing of the like to make worth while its establislinieut. 

Q. You think of the po.s.sibility of sending kmdin from Cochin to Euroiie'"— 1 
Y os, at minimum rates of freight. ^ ’ 

Ti ?• i“^'’i»facture of China ware bere'=— I 

£oHn^ T <1- Beypore 

C- .What is the good of exporting it from Cochin if it is ton impure?- 4 Cochin 
kaolin IS much better.-' ^ '^hiiih 

Q. Could you lint l.riiig it by sea from Cochin?— .1 There are Clnb,., ■ 

''-I'v 

c Ym. tin, it then, i, torn, po-nbility ,( .levelo,,,,,,,,, 

expert assistance in the matter ? — .l.Yes, ' 'oiinm 

Q. Yon might make a beginning by sending .samples of these materials to Bomlnv'' 
— .4 . I am much obliged to yon for the information. riomi).i\ . 
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(). Jleif, It was piauticaliy a (iermau iudustry? — It was begun by Swiss missiona- 
ries. Tbe Henke's Works were Geiman, and most oi the machinery both in the Henke's 
and also in the Swiss Tiles AVorks is German. 

<J. And is all the capital at I'eroke German 1' — -1. les. Only a tew subscribers in 
Bicmeii and Hamburg — about three lakhs ot rupees. 

0- Your works now has been .sold to a Britisli company i' — . L. Yes. We have not 
changed the name. 

Ron’hle Sir FazuUihoy Cn >■! t inhh'ii , . — 0 Have you been to Mangalore? — .4. I 
do not kniiW Mangalore. 

Q. Are the factories at Mangalore which you refer to big factories? — A. Two big 
factories a.s veell as many .small ones. ( bie factory which is opposed to the Basel 
Missinn is Messrs. Morgan & Sons, and they have one large kiln. 

( >. You sav that vou have labour trouble. "What is the average rate of wages? — A.. 
T-iui to five aiuia'. 

Ho you think that with ,in increase thereof your troubles will be over? — A. 1 
d') not think vou will get men if you pay more. 

Q. Ho people fiom these parts migrate to other places? — A. They do not migrate 
from the actual coast. They migrate a little further up. 

G. Can ram biing tliem from there and employ tliein ? — .1 . "We could do so. but 
it will tend to raise tbe rates. 


Witness Ho. 247. 

Mu. J. S.rn.vsiv.i Ayy.vh. Forest Officer, Mangalore North, 

South Kanara. 


Catechu iHdns^cy. 


FinaHei4raB] to 
e-ite< hu industry. 


M'ltri'TEx Evidence. 

Tbe catechu iudustry is confined only to a portion of the Coondapur taluk of the South 
Canara district extending from tlie coast to about 10 miles in the interior towards 
thd ghats for the reason that catechu growth is confined only to that portion. It is said 
that in AMith Canara attached to the Bombay Presidency catechu trees grow and 
cateclin is made but I have bad .so far no occasion to acquire knowledge of the area, 
of its growth and its manufacture in that Presidency. The following notes are based 
on my own experience extending to about two years gained in the Coondapur taluk 
in 1911 and 1912, when I was a Range O&ieer there in ehaige of the reserved forests. 

The catechu is found in patches in about 200 sc[uare miles forming the north- 
western j'ortion of the Coondapur taluk'. Allowing for cultivated lands which are 
confined to numerous .-^mall valleys tound in the area, the actual catechu area may be 
roughly estimated at 15 square miles comprising reserved forests, unreserved lands and 
private lands. Reserved torests comprising an area of about ofr square miles are not 
worked for catechu by the Forest Hejiartment. wliich at present conhues its operation 
only to unreserved lands and manui’actures annually about 15 tons catechu. The 
private owners manufacture about tbe same quantity every year. Tbe bill tribe locaih" 
called Kudnbies have special knowledge ot tbe manufacture of catechu and are chiefly 
employed for tbe jmrpose botli by tbe department and private owners. Tbe manufacture 
is confined only to tire winter season — Hecember to March. The chief market is Mysore, 
where it is said it is largely used with betel leaver for chewing purposes as tobacco is 
uso l with tliem in the South Canara and Malabar districts. 

Tbe Forest Hepartnient itself is in charge of the iudirstry as far as Government 
trees ate concerned. About 15 tons of catecbrr worth about Rs. 12,000 are made every 
year. Ho private individiral is available to purchase the trees from tbe Government and 
manufacture cateclrir Irirn^elt Ireoartse he has not the necessary capital. People are 
busy with paddy crrltivation and paddy trade and are not generally keen on this industry 
As regards trees oir private lands, private owners do not receive any financial aid from 
Government. Heitlier is there any bank in the area to finance them. As far as private 
owners are concerned, the industry is at tbe hands of a few petty traders who purchase 
trees on private lands for a luraji sum and manufacture catechu themselves. Often 
times, the petty traders have no capital of tlieir own for the industrv and borrow monev 
from money-lenders at a high rate of interest. Tbe high rate of interest is not paying 
and is sometimes ruinous. Tbe petty trader, being poor, has nothing to fall back upon 
and is unable to meet even temporary loss. He gives up the business and the industry 
does not deve^np. Other petty traders take up the industrv onlv to come to the same 
end. The indn.sfry is thus financed by a few money-lenders, who have no direct interest 
ill the industry but whose concern is to get tbe liigJiest money leturn on tbe loan tbev 
have given. This situation of tbe indu.strv is not encouraging. Tbe remedy consists in 
tbe Government undertaking io give loans at tbe Government rate nf interest. Tbe 
establishment nf a bank for the purpose iu a place such as Coondapur, where there is 
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not enougli trade, is out oi question. Otiier forms ol Government aid such as money 
grants-in-aid, subsidies, etc., do not commend themselves to me tor the reason tJiat the 
industry is confined to a jjarticular area and much capital is not required. Loans uv 
Government at a lord rate oi interest is the only form ol Goveinment aid, which I consider 
is applicable to this industry. I have no exjierience of co-operative societies. 1 do 
not advocate here that the Goveinment loan should be made irrespective of all local 
conditions and circumstances, ft must be in force only till capital is available localiv 
at Government rate of interest from private people, when the grant oi Government loans 
might be withdrawn. "VYhen that time will come it is not possible to sav. llowe'.'er 
1 am certain tliat it will not come for many yeais to come. fMany people have money 
in the Post Office Savings Bank and in Government Promissory Xotes for a low rate 
ol interest but have no mind to give loans for the benefit of local industries because 
there is, I believe, no mutual confidence. The business habits of the people at large 
and the standard of honesty should develop to create tiust and confidence in the moneved 
people who generally view petty traders with suspicion. Petty traders however have a 
special fear for Government loans and repay them willingly. Government loans 
thus help to educate the middleman to behave honestly in his dealings, apart fioin tlie 
tact that a particular industry is also encouraged at the same time. Large advaures 
were made in the Coondapur range by the Forest Department in 1911 and 1912 for 
woikmen and contractors tor fuel operations who returned them by work done without 
giving any trouble. 

The catechu industry has not so far received any technical and scientific aid from 
Government. The manufacture of catechu is being done in the old established way year 
after year. The Forest Department is following local custom in the manufacture as 
well as private owners. Developments are possible in many directions — in the best 
method of growing and tending the tree, the best age and season for felling trees, 
the best and cheapest method of manufacture, etc. The scientific and technical depart- 
ment of the Imperial Institute is not within my knowledge. However I believe that the 
Institute will not be able to afford any practical technical aid to such a limited industry 
as catechu. My own idea is that there must be provision for research for industry, 
including catechu, in each Province. The Advisory Council for Eesearch in the United 
Kingdom cannot give practical technical assistance to Indian industries. India is 
a big country consisting of many provinces with varying local conditions. What is 
best suited to one province may not and does not generally suit another distant province. 
I consider that the industries of each province should be investigated and developed 
within the province itself under the control of a separate Research Institute. It may 
apply for and take advice fiom the Imperial Research Institute whenever necessary. 
The catechu area here is limited and does not require any further industrial survey. 

Assistance in marketing catechu is very badly wanted. About 30 tons of catechu 
worth about Rs. 25,000 is made here both by Government and private agencies and the 
whole quantity is invariably purchased by two or three capitalist^ of the Mysore 
State, wlio have formed themselves into a sort of a company to control the market, 
and called to Hassan in Mysore State, which is said to be the centre of the market. 
Excepting Mysore, no other big market capable of consuming 30 tons of the produce 
annually is known. Enquiries were made at Bombay but not with any degree of 
success. Sellers and buyers are thus at a gieat distance ajuirt and industrial exbibitious 
of catechu and other products organised by Government are desirable to bring them in 
contact. It is not enough that exhiliitions should be merely popular in character. 
Their chief aim should be to educate uot only the seller as to the markets where 
produce can be sold but also the buyer as to where and how the prodrtce is available for 
him. Further, trade representatives for the whole of India may be appointed in Great 
Britain and the Colonies and supply both the buyer and seller with the necessary rnforrrra- 
tron and assistance in the matter of marketiirg. The other forms of Government 
assistarrce mentioned in the list of questions also commend themselves to me. Iir fact. 
I consider that anything done in this direction would not be superfluous as the success 
of catechu industry and its development depends on the successful marketing of the 
produce. 

Regeneration and growth of catechu is very much hampered by grazing. Cattle are 
forrd of tender shoots of catechu and browse them without leaving much chance to put 
forth fresh growth. This serious inpediment to growth goes on year after year in all 
the worked areas of unreserved lancls, which are open to free and unlimited glazing 
without any restrictions, xk larger amount of damage is done by cattle by treading on 
and crushing and otherwise damaging young seedlings. It is not necessary to write 
much on the subject as the damage done by cattle and rattle grazing to catechu growth 
is commonly known. The remedy to avoid the damage is not however apparent. Rules 
jiermit free and unrestricted grazing in unreserved lands and so long as catechu areas 
continue to be nnresei-ved lands, stopping grazing in the area would be illegal. Most 
probablv constituting the aieas as “ reserved forests ’’ and stopping grazing in them 
is the only practicable remedy. Such a procedure would no doubt interfere with the 
free user of the areas by the adjoining ryots who want plough and milch cattle; for 
agricultural and domestic purposes. However these local people enjoy the privileges at 
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the ex[ ('n^e nt The peopl** at larj^e and at tlie expense of nu important industi’T and tliey 
iiave in luy opinioi; uo light to do so. It file benefits oi keeping' cattle outside catechu 
tieo' he ^iiowii io the jieople 'oy niaking a beginning in (jovernment lands, private 
eaieeiiu lovnei's al^o would begin to ajijireciate tlitiii and adopt a similar procedure in 
t'ieii hums 111 cuuive oi time. Secondly, catechu aieas slioidd not be handed over on 
darkhast on permanent jiatta. Private owners care only lor immediate gain and sell 
away even immature tree.s tor boiling. Exploitation ot immature trees means waste ot 
capital. Euither the market gets nnnece.ssaiily glutted for a period, which is not good 
till the (le\ elopineiit oi tlie industiy. ( tf course thi- .state ot atiairs cannot go on tor years 
and ilieiv will come a time when a serious deficit of catechu yielding mature trees will 
have to be laced. Tlii'dly, acquisition by Government of catechu areas already assigned 
on jieiuianeiit patta .'hould be made possilile it the pattadai wastes the catechu giowth on 
his land by selling immature trees or by allowing it to be hacked for his own domestic 
purpi se. Such a ]irocedure is not likely to cause hardship on the pattadars. It may he 
giaiited that many ot them would he alive to their cwii interest and sensible enougli 
to avoid waste. Even though the power of acc|uisition he sanctioned, I exjiect that it 
will he apjilied in actual a])])lication only in a few cases. A precautionary measure of 
the kind itself would improve matters and prevent waste to a very large extent. 

^Nothing has so tar been done to improve tbe efficiency and skill of the laboureis 
who aic employed in the catechu indu.stry. Tlie labourers belong to a hill tribe locally 
called ■■ Kndnbies." Before the reservation ot the ghaut slopes in the district, thev 
were doing tempoiary cultivations locally called Knmeri " on the hill slopes. After 
reseivation, this shitting cultivation was curtailed and this forced many of them to 
take to paddy cultivations under local landlords. A few ot them left the district and 
went to the adjoining Mysore State. Owing to ignorance and lethargy, they are 
geneiallv in a state id indebtedness to landlords. Some ot them who happen to live 
near the locality where the Forest Department permits knmeri cultivation take to knmeri 
cultivation tint tlieir number is few. In return for knmeri cultivation, the kumeridars 
are i.ouiul to -Ujqily lai our on payment whenever wanted by the department and the works 
on which they aie employed are creeper cutting, fire jirotec-ticui works and catechu 
luaiiutiu tuic, the la.st being the most important. Besides the Kndnbies who cultivate 
k'umer.ies under Forest Department, other Kuclubies also work at boiling catechu but it 
is very difficult to attract them to work. They are a.s a class without ambition and 
extremely lethargic and ignorant. They do not want money but generally yield to 
pressure. They are good at the art of boiling catechu. Other classes of labourers are 
ignorant of the art. Xeitlier are they anxious to leain. If any be anxious, there are no 
industrial schools in the Icjcality to teach the art. Kuclubies have no education of 
wiiatever kind and are not anxious to impart their knowledge of the art to others. 
X’either do they hesitate to steal catechu halls during the time of manufacture. Free 
and compulsory iirimary education will improve them but that is not enough. The 
only way cd atiracting them to labour is by permitting shifting cultivation on a greater 
scale. This is against the intere.^t of reserved forests and cannot be permitted. Kuduhi 
labour is thus becoming scarce year after year and the deficiency will be supplied it 
only other classes of people arc taught the art. An industrial school at Coondapur, the 
hcaclquaiters of the taluk, in which special attention should be paid to the catechu 
manufacture appears to lie a remedy. I have no experience of the several systems indi- 
cated in the list regarding the training of labour aircl supervision. 

Tlie division is vciv backward willi regard to railways and water traiisjiort. The 
lieadcpiarters of the district is Mangalore up to wliicli town only the railway runs. The 
other portions of the district have no railway communications at all. Ooondapnr is 
tiO miles iioiih (>f Mang.ilore connected only by road. There is no, railway communication 
from Coondapur to Dassan and other important centres in the Mysore State. There are 
also veiw many rivers and waterways in the district which are at present passable for 
countiy boats only for a small distance from the coast. If they could he improved 
further up their course by blasting rocks or by other forms of improvement considerable 
advance in tlie dcvclopmcni of tlie local rice indu.stry could be made. Forest produce 
■such as fuel and timber also could be placed in the market at cheaper rates. The im- 
jirovement would not however help catechu iudustry to any apjireciable extent. The 
Forest Dejiartmcnt realised the importance of improving water transport long ago and 
undertook im]irovements here and there. But the improvements are a matter of public 
utility and do not concern alone the Forest Department of whicli the funds are not 
unlimited. Extension of railways will greatly help such new industries as the paper 
and match industries. The forests of the division contain any quantity of softwoods, 
which it is impossible to exploit for any kind of industry in a profitable wav on account 
of tile difficulty and expense of transport. Further enormous theft goes on undep transit 
bv water. This does not affect the local catechu industrs' but other kinds of industry 
are greatly affected. The chief produce I have in my mind is fuel. Contractors ship * 
fuel to Mangalore by local country boats from Coondapur (Gangolly bar) and the trans- 
port takes 4 or more days according to the varying conditions of the weather and season. 
During this period at least 15 per cent of the produce is stolen by the crew of the boats. 
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Tile theft mostly i vinsunies the pruhl oi the midulemeii and jiidiieetly alrects forest 
operations a good < jal. Even railway transpoiT is not fiee iioni this evil, i had some 
expeiienee ot this in (he Tladaia district Avhere in 1!1U7 to 1!J1(J as a Eauge (Jthcei ol 
one of the ranges 1 had to consign hrewood b\ rail to Maduia town, firewood was 
consigned in open tiucks and lacilities for theft were therefore many. 1 believe similar 
thefts continue to go on now as well. Supply oi closed trucks i.-'. <i safe guard against 
thelt. Eut the railway company is unable to meet the deinand for ( hcsed trucks. 

Their stock is so very limited. A'^o remedy suggests itself to me to .stop theit in water 
transit. Most probably special legishuion and heavy penalties would miligate the evil 
if not entirely' stop it. 

The present policy ot the f orest Department as fai as 1 am a-rare is to place at the 
hands of private enteiprise such industries as have estubli.slied themselves well. Xew 
industries require capital, experience and organisation, which cannot be supplied by 
private enterprise from the beginning. The Forest Department starts such industi’ies 
at the beginning undergoes the initial difficulties, trains and organises the laboui and 
educates tlie people as to how to do tiie work. When a new industry is well establi.shed 
and private people come forward to undertake and continue tlie work, tlie industiy is 
tiausferieJ to them. Tlius the Depaitment was in charge ot luel o])eiatioiis in the 
CoondaiJur liauge lor many years. -For the last few vears, private contractors have been 
available to do tlie work and the whole operation.s have been tiaiisfeired to them. Catechu 
mauLifactuie is howevei .still at the hands of the Deiiartineiit. AM good contractor is 
available to undertake the industiy wliicb require.s much capital, jioneyed people aie 
available in the localitv but they work only in ii jiaiticular groove and stick to it ten- 
aciously. The spirit of new enterpiise is wanting- in them. Till this spiiit takes him 
hold ot them, the Forest Department should continue to start new industries and be 
in charge of them to hand them over eventually to jirivate enterpiise. TEiny misuiuler- 
stand the Foiest Department in this direction of its activity but 1 consider that tlie 
misuuders'ianiliiig is liased ' n iiuperiect knowledge of local coiiilitioiis. 

Another iorm oc (.Tovernment action to develop tiie induslry is to liel]) regeneiatiou 
of catechu by- direct sowing. Planting is out of question, being expeic-ive luit luoad cu't 
sowing co.sts very' little. The seed.s geiminate easily and any quau'iity of .seed is pio- 
curable locally. Howevei the success of regeneration depend-, iiji' ii tlc' sul)s ;jr;e',t 
protection that can i.e gisen again.st external dangers such as lirowsing by catil?. 1 wi-uid 
include in this operation cateeliu areas of liotli lands — reserved forests and uiii Csm-vc-l 
forests. The Forest Depaitment has under its control many' thousands of acres of eve. 
green forests in the ghat slope.s. They have no commercial value at pie.sent. They aie 
further inaccessible and coiifinecl to tlm interior of the Di.-,tiict. However the Foiest 
Department is trying to imiirove the growth in the area by' appointment of special 
establishment and by undertaking such operations as creeper cutting, fire protection, 
improvement fellings, etc. However many thousands of acres ot cateclui aieas in tlu' 
unreserved lauds are out of its atteiitiou and protection. They liave great commercial 
value and yet are not leserved fore.st and are not brouglit under the protection oi tlie 
f’ore.st Act. I consider that the constitution of tlie area as reserved ioie-t and the 
starting of cultural operatious in them to a.ssist natural rc-generatiou will go a great 
way to help the development of catechu industry. 

South Canara is a land of soft woods and bamboos. The rainfall is heavy', being u..|K.r,il. 
■as much as 200 inches auiuially, and is conducive to the regeneration and improvemeiil 
of any iiuiiil'er <f soft wooils. In tact i.nly about half a loiom speciCS among many 
bundreds of species available in the forests have any demand as tindier. Even fni- fire- 
wood. only a few species are useful. All the soft wood species which have no sale of any 
kind aie girdled and icilled in the few fuel and timber nr-'as at ine'eid under 
working of the Forest Dejiartment. I believe that these soltwoods species, at least most 
of* them, can be used for wood pulp. The match industry' also appears to be well adapted 
to the locality as some ol the soft woods can be used for it. The matter however 
requires special investigation by expeits. Howev'er there is one thing which is ceitam. 

Water transport is veiy backward in this district and so long as it is so, transport of 
raw material to a factory', which must necessarily be located in a commercial centre 
on tlie coast, must be very' expensive and may be prohibitive. The position is this. 

The raw material is confined to tlic ghat portion which is the ea.stern ])ortion nl the 
distiict. iinportant towns with plenty of labour and other facilities are on tlie coast 
10 to 40 miles distant. Tlie existing roads are steep and put coiisidei able strain on 
draught animals. They i-annot be but other-wi.se in a billy countrv like Soutli Canara 
cut bv laanv shallow valleys. Railways are entirely ahsent. If railway's be ojiened and 
V aior Iraiispoit inipi-ovi'd. f am sure that the vasi (|uaiitity ol laa iii.iioi ial uo\-, -hut 
up in the corner of tlie district can be brought vcithiu workable distam e for any industry 
which might be found suitable by expert investigation. Any amount of labour is avail- 
aide localh'. db-‘ ma jority' of the iieople are oiilv tenants the fruit, of wliose labour 
mostly- Ol' to the landlords. Thev have hardly suffieieiit to maintain themselves. They 
lemaiu in the district only' about three mouths iu the year, -111110. -Tuly' and .Viigust 
which is the busy cultivating season and spend tlie rest of tlie year in the coffee and 
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aieL-a-mit garden.- ui the Mysore State. I uiiderstaud that more people g-o up the 
Mysore ghats Irom coast villages than from the interior of the district. These people 
could he engaged in any new factory that might be opened. Xo labour difficulty would, 
be lelt. 


Okal Evidence, 2-Vd EEKEU.rEY 1917. 

Sir F. H . Stewart. — Q. You give us a good deal of information regarding the 
catechu industry. "Would j’ou tell us for our information exactly what that industry 
is, how catechu is grown, etc.? — J. AYe do not make any artificial attempt to grow it. 
It grows spontaneously in different places. The growth is confined to one taluk. It 
doe^ not grow over the whole area of »South Kanara. 

O. Is it a valuable industry and one capable of considerable development? — rl. It 
i- aud is likelv to become more valuable in future. It is not found throughout the 
whole district. Yeither is it f(nind all over the taluk. The growth is confined to portions 
ot a ])articular taluk. I do not think it is capable of growing in other places. It is 
ju't like teak which is confined to Alalabar. It does not find favourable conditions 
for growth in the southern districts. 

ty There is plenty of it in Burnra? — .1, I understand it is so. But it is not the 
ca-e here. In Xorth Kanara it is said to Ire available but so far as South Kanara is 
coiireined it is only confined to one corner. It is chipped in small pieces and then boiled 
with water. The decoction is taken and then it is allowed to evaporate. Then it 
becomes catechu. It is not a nut. 

Q. The chief market is Alysore? — .4. The chief market is Alysore and our difficulty 
at present is that we do not know much about the market for it besides Mysore. 

Sir D. J . Tata. — What is it used tor? — .4. It is used for jmn (betel) just as tobacco 
is u-ed with betel leaves. 

Mr. 4. Cha^terton. — Q. It is used for dyeing in Bangalore? It used to be an article 
of considerable export? — 4. I don’t know. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Y'ou say that large advances were made in the Coondupur 
range by the Fmest Department in 1911 and 1912 for workmen and contractors for 
tuel operations who returned them by work done without giving any trouble? AA^hy 
were these advances made? — 4. To attract labour. 

Q. These advances were made to attract labour from Mysore? — 4. People from 
South Kanara go to Mysore for work in coffee and arecanut plantations. In order 
to prevent them from going away we gave them these advances. Otherwise they might 
go away and we would huA'e had great difficulty in securing labour. 

Q. When you give them these advances they star- and do the work? — 4. They do. 

Q. Besides this catechu manufacture you say that they are also engaged in cutting 
creepers, etc.? — -1. \es. That is with regard to the Kudubies who are engaged in this 
industry in South Kanaia. The Department can safely advance the money. There is 
no likelihood of its being misappropriated or anything like that. 

Q. Towards the close of your note you say that the Forest Department has under 
its control many thousands of acres of evergreen forests in the ghat slopes and that 
they have no commercial value at present. Do you think that there is a great oppor- 
1 unitv for development on the commercial side? — 4. I do. 

Q. And what about water transport? — 4. That is capable of very great improvement. 

Q. How are questions of water transport dealt with now? Does the Forest Depart- 
ment do anything? — 4. AA"e do very little with regard to the improvement of water 
transport. The difficulty is that we are not sure of the markets at all. It would 
be advantageous not only to the Forest Department but also to every other department 
and the public as well. The (juestion of providing the transport would be for the 
jnesent a question more for the Public AA'orks Department than for the Forest Depart- 
ment. 

Q. The Forest Department must know pretty well what is required. Do they make 

any suggestions to the Public AYorks Department or anything of the sort? 4. They are 

better capable of understanding the technical side of the thing than the Forest 
Department. The technical side is more important. 

Mr. C. F. Loir. — Q. Have the Forest Eesearch Institute done any experimental 
work in connection with catechu.^ — 4. I have not seen anything. 

Q. Dc you think that it is a matter which should be taken up bv the Eesearch 
Institute? — T.Y'es. 

n. How would that be done?— 4. I might write to the Conservator and the Conser- 
vator could ask them. 

Q. Have you suggested this to the Conservator? — 4. Fo. I have not. 
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Q. You »ay tliat cateciiu areas sliould not be handed over to private persons on 
permanent patta? What is that permanent patta? Is that a torest area that you are 
referring to? — A. It is unreserved laud. There are certain areas called “ Kumiki ” 
peculiar to South Kanara. The pattadais exercise control over them for their own 
cultivation purposes. 

Q. When they get it out for cultivation, do they do what they like with the forest 
growth? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is not catechu always grown on poor land? — Y. Yes. 

Q. On open and poor land where chiefly thorny shrubs grow? — Y. Yes, That i^ tha 

case. 

Sii‘ F. H. Stewart. — Q. How long does it take to grow? — Y. About 40 vears. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. Do not the young trees give also catechu? — A. 
Yes. But they do not give in such great proportion as the older trees 

3Ir. C. E. Low. — Q. When you cut it ofl, do you get shoots? — Y. Yes. 

Q. Have you made any study of the methods of boiling catechu and its uses? — Y. 
I have not myself studied the thing. We are only following the old method. 

Q. You have not studied the method? — Y. It is a very complicated and intricate 
operation. Only the hill tribes who are called Kudubies know it. They only have the 
expert knowledge necessary. Other local labourers do not attempt to do the stuff. 

Q. None of the Forest Officers here has made any experiment in regard to the boiling 
of this catechu? — A. None so far as I know. 

Sir D. -J . Tata. — Q. You sav that the catechu tree has a life of foitv vears? — Y. 
It can grow for even a longer period. 

Q. You mean that the exploitable age is forty. At what age would you begin to 
operate? — Y. That is the time that it pays to operate. 

Q. Then do you meaii to say that the tree must be at least forty years old before 
you can get anything? — Y. Financially the best age for exploiting it is 40. 

Q. You refer to young plants being destroyed. Can the people get catechu from 
them? — Y. They cut it only for firewood. 

Q. It is surely blind policy to cut it for firewood? — Y. These ignorant people only 
care for their immediate wants. They do not look ahead and do not care to wait for 
forty years. Further they are in a hurry to extract what they can even out of 
immature trees. 

Q. What is the demand for catechu altogether? You .«ay that assistance in marketing 
catechu is badly wanted and that 30 tons of catechu worth about Es. tl5,000 is 
made locally both l)y Government and private agencies, and that the whole quantity 
is invariabH purchased by two or three capitalists of the Mysoie Province. Is there 
any demand outside the Mysore Province? What is the total demand for the whole 
of India? — Y. That I do not know. 

Q. It does not go outside India? — Y. That is exactly what I want to know. 

Q. Can you not form any idea as to the total value of the trade? — Y. The trade 
amounts here to Es. 25,00(1. That is so far as my division is concerned. I do not kuo%v 
about the total value in India. 

Q. You suggest that popular exhibitions should be held and that tiade repre- 
sentatives for the whole of India may be appointed in Great Britain and the Colonies 
to supply both the buyer and the seller with necessary information. Do von think 
that the trade is worth it? — Y. AYe spend about Es. 3,0(10 and we get in return, Eupees 
12,000. And I suppose that in other provinces also the margin of profit must be 
very great. Therefore I think the expenditure can be met. But I say this not with 
reference to catechu only. I speak of all trades in India including the catechu induYrv. 

Q. I thought you wanted this specially for the catechu industry? — Y. I think that 
catechu is not so great an industry bv itself. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. How long have you been a District Forest Officer? Y. 

For the last nine months. 

Q. And before that? — Y. I was on special duty in the Nilgiris. 

Q. Besides this catechu industry in the South Kanara district I understand that 
there is a good deal of sandalwood distillation going on? — Y. Yes. 

Q. How many native distilleries are there? — A. About 40. 

Q. 40 separate distilleries? — Y. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell any sandalwood from the South Kanara forests? Is there anv 
sandalwood in the South Kanara forests? — Y. There is but not on a very large scale. 

Q. Does the Forest Department sell any wood? — Y. No. 

Q. Where do they get the wood from? — Y. From Mysore and Coorg. People attend 
auction sales and transport wood on cart loads to South Kanara. 

Q. Is there a large sale of firewood to the.se people? — Y. Not so far ns the Forest 
Department is concerned. We have got some rules about, the method of felling and 
naturally they do not like them. Most of the stills are located in private lands. ^ 
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lb tilulf a LOUbitleiable aiea oi [jiixatc iore-t iii iSuutli Kauaray — .1. Yes. 

'Y Tiuuing tu this cateehu iiidvi'try how do they break up the woody — .1. Tliey chip 
It w ilh axe. 

lutu what 'ize piece' y — -1. .Small j)ieees halt an inch square. 

U. rii> -e eliips are then 'ubjeeted to j)r(doiiged boiling y — -1. It is boiled lor a day. 

They lioil it six or 'e\’eii time'. The deci etioii is then taken and ]iext day the chips 

ale thtow u out. 

H'ln'hif .s'/y t'd.utlilii'ii Ciinhiiljltoij . — (>. How doe' Government sell their stock 
ot eateehuy In what wavy — -4. They call lor tenders. 

Ale the t'-nder.s 'cnt to all the traders 'y — 4. The notices are chiefly locally 

ili'ti ibutid. Ill ale 'Ole theie are ~oiiie ciistoiueis. They aie .sent to the people who 

iia\e jiuuTia'ed cateelm betoie and other known contractors. 

ty Ate thc'c petqde a'ked to attendy — .1. The notices are widely distributed locally, 
h'. Are theue no local people who come iny Is it all Mysoie people that attend? — 4. 
We I nly di'tiibute tender notices. Yone attends personally. 

At what tune ot the sea'On do the sales take jdacey — 4. .Tu.st now I have sent 
the notices tor publication iii tln‘ District Gaiiette. Thi' is the time tor the sales, 
ty When will you sell it y — 4. About the beginning ot March, 
h' ^ oil call tci tend, (US? — 4. Yes. 
ty H any ipiantity mentioned y — 4. Yes. 

Q. You manufacture the catechu yourselt? — 4. Y^es. That is all done under depait- 
meiital i peiations. 

ty Is it not 'oid ley auction y — 4 . F nder the recent ordeis. it must he sold liy auction. 
From thi' year torward we will 'ell it hy auction. 

<>■ Ahout what timey — 4. I think it is the loth March. I do not exactly remember, 
ty Are you going to have it auctioned P — 4. A'es. 

ty TVhat is generally tiie quantity y — .1. Between 15 and 16 tons. Our aim is to 
nianu Facture lo tens. 


TVitxe.ss Xo. ‘448. 

Mu. \ . Govi.xda-V. i-'.z..S., Duector "f (jocernnient Fisheries, 

MmIio.):. 


Witii'iEX Eviuexce. 
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(y b . — Money grants-in-aid may be given to parties who have exhausted their 
private resouices in trying to develop some industry by introducing new methods or 
improved tools and appliances provided that the experiments so tar have been in 
tlie right direction and that tor want ot tnrther tuuds tlu'y are likelj' to tail. Loans 
granted to industrial uudertakings should always he with interest but the rate of 
interest should be as low as possible and repayments of such loans should lie hv easy 
instalments. Machinery and plant may he given on loan in the first instance and 
w hen the nuclei taking piuvc' a success tliey sliould he given to the party on the hire 
puicdia'c system. Guaranteed Government puridiase of pioclucts will encourage industrial 
enterprise very eonsiderahly . 

ti. — in all methods of Government aid there .should be some sort of Goverumeut 
eontriil — the least form in wdiieh it should be fixerci.sed is by audit so that Government 
mav 'utisty theni.selves that money or other aid is not being wasted or diverted to other 
objects. Such audit' should specially scrutinise the ])rice of raw material, labcuir, etc. 

Q. T and 8. — The experience gained with regard to the pioneer factories started 
hv Government for the unuiiifacture of fish-oil and guano has been very favourable and 
leads nn>' to think that such of the new- industries as are not likely to he undertaken by 
private enterprise will liave to be jrioueer.ed by Government. vSuch pioneer tactories will 
have to be enntinuc'd tor some lime till the particular industry is well (established. 
Mcireover sueli taitoiTes will have to iiain a sutfieieiit number of workmen skilled in 
tli.cl inclu'trv O' it i' not likely that ])rivate factories would undertake it. 

O. !). — The fishing industry is to some extent hampered hy the existing financing 
au'cin it''. Tlie fishermen in emtain localities borrow money from Sowcars who, though 
tiiev do not charge any interest, demand a share of the sale-proceeds of fish caught every 
chi'. , t'.u.. on eveiv R- THO lent the Sowcar gets a share equal to that of an able bodied 
tabomc'i who works in the boat, and the wages earned hy such fishermen labourer 
on the TYe-t Coast have been estimated to he ahout Es. 120 per annum in a normal 
fishinu' vear, and hence the loan ot K.s. 200 earns as much hy way of interest. In certain 
other localities a loan of a few hundreds entitle' the lender to buy the catches of fish 
hinch-d bv the fishermen at the nnirket rate less 10 to 25 per cent discount. Such 
loiu' ,tre usually raised for buying or renewing boats and nets, and though they decay 
in a few years, the depreciation ha's to bo borne by the borrower and the debt stands 
as it was. 
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Q. 11. — The Tiilieries Department has been trying to assist the hsh-curing industry 
by co-operative organisation and a scheme has been drawn up.'’ Moreover with a view to 
incuKate thrifty lialdts among tisber folk co-operative credit societies are lieing orga- 
nized among them. Tlie interesting featiue about them is that the members are 
compelled to make montiily contribution tor a fixed period and thereby build up the 
working capital ot the society. 

O. 12. — Co-nperation should be encouraged in tbe case of must of the cuttage indus- 
tries which do not require costly machinery and lucchaiiicai powei, e.g., hand-loom 
weaving, metal ware, coir and net making, fish-curing, etc. The object is to organise 
the huving of raw materials and selling of tlie manufactured goods to tlic best advantage 
in order that tbe middleman may be kept out. Sucb societies mac also be able tb 
provide improved tools and aiijiliames for tbe use of their members. 

Q. 14. — Government aid should not be withheld if tbe new enterpiise will benefit 
tbe public, e.g., in the case of raw products there is an estalilislieil trade, but it it is 
beneficial to treat such products in tlic country it is very desirable that Government aid 
should be given to sucb undertakings with the object of encouraging local manufactures. 

Q. 15 ami 16. — In the fisb-oil and guano manufacture tecbuical aid provided by the 
Government demonstration factory has liecn of immense good. In the short space of a 
few years nearly 250 small factories have lieen started on tbe tVpst Coast esjiecially 
by persons of limited means wlm would not have ventured to invest their money in iron 
vessels and otlier appliances had it not been tor th«‘ fact that the demonstrations con- 
vinced them of the simplicity of the process and the large profits to bp made in oil and 
guano work. Several lakhs worth of material is now iieing exported in a normal year, 
and bad it not been for tbe initiative taken by Government all these benefits would not 
have been derived. When successful experiments relating to any industiy have been 
carried out in a central technological institute oi laboratory it is desirable to demons- 
trate tlie commercial possibilities of the same in derrrorrstration factories worked on a 
commercial scale. 

Q. 21. — The Imperial Institute has rendered some service to the fislieiies as 
regards scientific information l)ut as an advertising medium it has not been' so success- 
ful. Business people in London did not resort to it .so trocly as one would have thought. 
This seems to be due anroug other causes to it^ location away trorn the business part 
of tbe citv. Matters could be improved to some extent if well-inioinied Indian otticeis 
are put iir charge of the Indian galleries; this would enable visitors to got almost 
first band information relating to variou.s exhiiiit,'-. 

Q. 22. — Tor many years to conic arrangements made in India foi' nscaicli woik 
cannot be complete and it would lie advantageous to carry oii sucii work in Eritojie also. 

Q. 25 to 27.— There should be a well-eijuipped central institute with a tlioidughly 
qualified expert staff which will serve as an advisory body to the whole ot Irrdia. Turtber 
surveys of the r’esourics ot the country should be conducteil liv the '1;df ot the vaiious 
depaitmeriG and the result should be compiled and publislicd hy ibis cential institute. 

Q. 29. — Commercial museums shortld be (--tabli^bcd in all big- cilies. I’lieir 
use will be much increased if the locally maiiutactured good' an- cxhibilml side hy 
side with those imported; wlieucver possible models id jdanf lequiicii in tin-ir inanui'ac- 
trire and the stages of mairufacture from crude raw material b> the fini'hed jiroduct 
should also be exhibited. In the case id' raw iirodiicfs tin- descriptive caid should, 
in addition to the particrrlars regarding jirice, locality, etc . also state tin- rises to which 
they are put. 

Q. .'ll. — In some quarters there is a belief that exhibitions are injiiiious to the 
indigenous manufacturers as they att'ord an excellent ojqiortnnity to fon-ignei' to study 
and understand all the details relating to any pairn ular imlustiy and theiciiy oonipcte 
with the local manufacture.'. 1 think it is highly ncces'arv that exhibition' should 
be organized under the ausjiiccs ot Govcriimfut fur specially liriiiging to tlie uoti' o of 
our artisans and manufacturers such inacbiiiei'v and appliances as are suited ioi tin- 
local, cottage and other industries. Tbe certificates and jirizcs awarded at sncli exhi- 
bitions slioiild be well-merited, Init in recent years all .sorts of (-xliibitions have liecn 
held with the result tliat people- do riot value tln-in except as niei’c .sliow. Govcriinn-nt 
should organize these witli tlu- (-o-ojier-ation of non-official bodies and tin- main ohjecl 
should be not so mrreb to bring buyers aird sellers into contact as to dpiimi.-natc tin- 
progress industries are making and to serve as an incentiv.e to . ur nitisan,' and ni.nui- 
fa- tirreis. In tbe case of machinery and tools ojiportunity should le taken to demonstrate 
their u.sc. 

Q. 64 and 65. — It is of tlu- rrtrrrost irrrjmrtarrce to appoiirt trade repri-scntativos not 
only in Great Britairr, birt itr all the more irnportairt European countries and tlie ridoriies. 
Tbev should be provided with a collection of trade saru]iles of raw products and niariii- 
factured goods — such samjiles beirrg duplicates of tbo.se exliibited in tbe commeTcial 
nnrseums. Sucb representatives should be preferably Indians well-acqiniinted with tin- 


* Note. — Tho first co-operuiive Fuciety f. r f srh-cajina: ba-' hi te been barictic red by ’bp Govorrnieiit. 
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uiuteiiaL fiiti u.'ted to tlu iu and should also possess a yood deal of iuformatiou about the 
local euuditions and oi the various industrial eoiiimunities. When the trade representa- 
tives aie well organized temporary commissions for special enquiries may not be necessary 
as tliev will be able to enquire and report on such matters. 

(j. db. — (Jwiug to the present state of ignorance on the part of the manufacturers 
.aid i iinsumeis alike, it is desii.d>le to have in India itself trade representatives at 
iiiipuitaut trade centres such as llomhay, t'alentta, Madras. Lahore, Karachi, etc. 
Spei ially selected and trained men from the provime concerned should be attached to 
the local commercial museitm.s in these big cities. 

O. iST. — It will be a great advantage to the local manufacturers if Government 
requirements are made known not only by publication of the list of such articles, but 
also by exhibiting them in commercial museums so that the exact quality and nature 
of the articles required may he well understood. 

Q. 42. — A. properly organized industrial concern in which the public of the locality 
have the option to invest and which for want of proper accommodation is likely to prove 
a failure, should be helped by the grant oi any available land belonging to Government 
or if such land is not available private land sb.oiild be acquired for such a concern under 
the Land Acquisition Act. 

44 45. — Elementary education is tlie first step to improve the labourers’ 

efbciencv. From personal experience of some of the backward labouring classes I am 
ciinviiiced that such of them as have come under the influence of the schoolmaster are 
much better than the rest. In Madras, for instance, the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills insist upon their half time labour attending the srliools specially organized for 
their education and the results are very tavourahle. As there is an ever increasing 
number of youths of these communities who, being obliged to work during the day 
time tor their means of livelihood, are growing illiterate, it is very desirable that the 
employer-;, especially the big mills and factories should open evening classes to impart 
(-lementary education to them. The fisheries experimental station at Tanur maintains 
a niglit school tor fisher boys and projrosais have been made to open similar schools in 
the important fishing villages on the West Coast, 
other Q- 47 and 48. — Boys who come out of an industrial school after a few years training 
.11 quire some metliod and more precision in doing their work than the average 
artisan. It will be very useful to pass through an industrial school before a boy is 
apprenticed to any trade. 

<J. 4d. — As the Honoraiv Manager of the Brahma Samaj Poor schools and the 
Secretary of the Madras Depressed Classes Mission Society, I have more than 20 years’ 
experience of the night schools for educating the youth' of the labouring classes in 
Madras. These 'cliools have done immense good anct I would strongly urge the desira- 
bility (if 0 ])eniiig many more schools. Such schools should be worked with the co-opera- 
tion of jihilanthinpic hodie' or local committees so that the members of such committees 
may he able to take a personal interest in the boys. Besides a knowledge of the three E's 
they should he taught drawing with a view to develop the faculty of accurate observation 
and the training of their fiugois. It is for consideration whether provision should not 
ho made in the Factory Act making it obligatory on the part of the factory owners to 
arrange for impacting elementary education to all youths below eighteen years who are 
employed by them. 

Q. 50. — All industrial schools should be under the control of the Industries Depart- 
ment hut where industrial subjects are taught in ordinary elementary schools such 
schools should be ins|)(>cted by tlie officers of tbo Industries Department. 

G. 51 and 52. — Selected men ot the artisan classes or others who are actually em- 
1 plo\cd In woik.--h<qis and la( tories should be assisted to improve their knowledge and 
--kiil in tlieir respective trade by enabling them to go and work in larger factories or 
work'hnps in other parts of India or even in foreign countries. Those sent to foreign 
countries slionld be jilacc'd under the guidance nt the trade representatives referred to 
in nn>wer to question 54. It will be better to have an organization consisting of officials 
and nnn-officials and provided with funds who will select suitable candidates for such 
tuiining in foreign countries. Most of the defects seen in the Indian workmen at the 
pK'spnt day are due to their illiteracy and ignorance of modern methods and appliances. 
First of all thev should receive some education arid after undergoing the usual train- 
ing in tlieir respective trades .should be helped to go to foreign countries where they 
uill have the opportunity to study the use of modern tools and methods working side by 
side vvilh foreign workmen in those countries. These men will in due course earn 
\v.ig(>^ and sliould be able to pay back at least a portion of the amount expended for 
tlieir voyage and other charges incurred on account of them. After a stay of five or 
six veal’s they will he able to return home with some money in addition to improved 
knowledge of their trade. I have had talks with Trade Union people in London and 
other cities about the training of Indian artisans in this manner, and though in the 
first instance they naturally raise some ohjeetions it is possible to overcome such 
olijeetions bv clear and convincing facts, e.g., if the British workmen have no objection 
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to toreigners such as Germans, Austrians, etc., being employed in various trades in 
Britain why should they raise any in the case ot British Indians being so employed. 
The trade representatives or other organisations who are to be entrusted with this 
work will take the necessary steps to remove such prejudice in the British workmen and 
employers. As the war has done much to bring the Indians in nearer svmpathy and 
fellowship with the British public it may be reasonably hoped that the pre-war piejudice 
will no longer stand in oiii way. 

As hereditary has played an im])oitant pait in the development ot the Indian arti- 
sans it IS very desirable to select candidates to be trained as supervisors from among 
these hereditary communities, give them a liigh school education and have them 
trained as stated above. I would include among such artisan classes the following — • 
caiyienters, gold and silver smiths, shoemakers, blacksmiths (who could be trained 
very easily as fitters and mechanics), weavers, metal workers, etc. After being trained 
these men should find it easy to carry on their trade as cottage industries without 
having the necessity to depend on capitalists to find employment for them. It mav be 
argued that such suitable candidates are not now available. Yes, but with a little 
patience it is possible to find them and train them in four or five years. Pecuniarv help 
in the shape of a grant-in-aid and other facilities ^liould be given to managers and 
supei visors of piivate factories who have proved themselves capable, to enable them to 
improve their knowledge in cdher countries. 

Q. 58. — Private industrial concerns which liave received Government aid should be 
made to train aunrentices nominated by Government or selected by themselves. 

Q. 57, 58 and 59. — There should be an Advisory Boaid of Industrie.s for each 
province constituted of officials and non-officials who will study the condition ot various 
industries throughout the Province, scrutinise propo.^als and suggestions made for deve- 
loping any of them, organise commercial museums and exhibitions as well as appoint 
trade representatives, select candidates and arrange for their training in various 
industries. 

^ Q. 60. — There should be a IJirectoi ot Industries in each Province wlio will be 
assisted by the Advisory Board, and he will be the President of the Board. 

The Director should be a non-expeit official. It will be impossible to .secure a 
person wilh expert knowledge of the various industries, a bu'iness man on the other 
hand may get into a groove and not likely to be able to take a wider view of things. 

Hence the Director ot Industries should be a non-expert official who has a good 
knowledge of the country and people, together with administrative experience which is 
highly necessary for co-ordinating the various branches. Such an officer will have no 
bias and -when the local conditions have been investigated by him with regard to the 
possibilities of starting any industry in a particular locality he will simply ])ut an 
expert on to it. The Madras Fisheries Department owe- its success mostly to the fact 
that it has at its head an officer who posse.sses a wide knowledge of the countrv and 
people iu addition to administrative experience. 

O. 61. — The Board will be an advisory body who will as.si.st the Director and the 
Director will be the executive officer and will be under the direct control of the Provincial 
administration. 

Q. 62. — There need not be an Imuerial Director of Didustries but there should be a 
central research and technological institute to the liead of whicli Provincial Directors 
of Industries may refer any matter for opinion and guidance. This central institute 
should print and p)ublish the results of invc'-tigations that are being made in various 
Provinces. Except giving advice he should not intcifere with the work of tlie Provin- 
cial Directors. 

Q. 64 t-o 66. — See Q. 62 .■iU[/ra. The central Imperial technological institute should 
be able to deal with most of the industrial problems which are submitted to it by the 
Provincial Directors, and if there is any which cannot be dealt with on the spot, it may 
be possible for it to consult foreign authorities on such matters. The central institute 
will also thus prevent overlapping of experimental work, and the results arrived at 
in any particular investigation could be made use of in any other province. This 
institute will naturally be under the control of the Imperial Government. 

Q. 67. — The expert will be for the time under the control of the local Director of 
Industries. 

Q. 68. — It would be better if the Provincial Directors could also have their labo- 
ratories, etc., to deal with local problems but for financial considerations it may not be 
possible to provide them in the near future. Hence the desirability of putting all the 
resources into a central institute which should be up to date as regards staff and equij)- 
ment in all its branches. The Local Governments may have to engage experts to carry 
on any new industry regarding the possibilities of which preliminary- investigations have 


* See also last paiagraph in witnees’ piper on the training of Indians as s.iamen and navigators printed at the 
end of written evidence. 
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Iir.-U iiiaJ.’ liy tlif Diifctoi atu! tin- Ailvi'.Ofv ISoaid with the help of the Imperial teehno- 
louo'al iii'litiitf 111 iitlii'i apetieif'. A'o (loiiht all the loeal Dileetors will have »om6 
woik'iaip- aiul hihoiatoues ou u .Miiall Seale tor dealiug with minor problems in the first 

Ul't.ilii e. 

TO, — The experts engaged tor any .s[ieeial industry, e.g'., an expert in a chemical 
iiidu-'tiv, 'hould he lor a limiteil jteriod. When he has demonstrated the commercial 
pu"d)ilitie^ ( i iivei nment 'honld encourage piivate patties to take up such concerns and 
the ' 1-1 vice' ot the ex^ieit pilaced at their di'piosal. 

It, 71 0' 71. — Piiielv 'Cieiice ic'eatidi lU'titutc' ,'ticu a' the lata institute in 
liaiiyalnrc 'hoiild not oidiiiarilv undertake iiidu'ttial inve'tigatioiis. and a le'careh 
'tudciit 'hould not he burdened with the thought that the results of his work may or 
may not 1 e ot any commercial value. These 'tridents should be encouraged to carry on 
the'it ic'eaich wi ik apart tnun 'Uch coiisideiations though it may be that indu.«trial 
ex[)ci!' mav ultiiuattdy make use nt the result' of theii investigation'. Selected students 
'hii'ild he given liheial scholai'liipb so that they may be free fiom pecuniary anxieties 
and oidinaiily no time limit .'hould he fixed. 

It de'irahle to i u-crdiiiate the lesearch activities ot people engaged in investiga- 
tion' iiui it mav not he pos'ihle to preveut ovei lapjdng. The central Imperial techiio- 
lo"iial iu'titiite (see (T hi 'hp/vi) 'lioiild i"Ue liiilletius or other puldicatinii' which 
would contain intoriiiatioii regarding inve'tigatioii' that are being made hy various 
jicoplc and tlii' may pieveiit overlapping to some extent. 

('n. 7.", mill 7h. — The iii'titution ot the Indian Science Congress is largely contri- 
hiitmu' to the creation (d de'ire especially in the young Indian officers of the various 
liiiveiumeiit Technical and Industrial Departments, to carry on original scientific investi- 
gations ill their respective siihject.s. As this is a very valuable training Government 
.'lioiihi eiii ourage sucdi officers to attend tlie annual sessions of the Congress so that they 
nia\- hci (line acipiainted with people engaged in siniliar work in other parts ot India. 
Apait 1 10111 the .scientific atmosphere which it creates it is not desirable to tax the 
Coiigic" a' a body with industrial pioblems. 

*1 77. — Technical and scientific experts who are already in Government service 
sliouhl he encouraged by pecuniary and other help to improve their knowledge by study- 
ing the louditions in other countries. Such men who have by actual work proved their 
capacity will be far superior to the majority of the raw students fresh from the college 
tn wlinm the Government of India technical scholarships have hitherto been granted. 
It is etten said that the.se students find it very difficult to get admittance into European 
f.ictorie' and workshops, hut cue of the important causes which prevents them from 
getting the heiiefit of .'uch factories is their utter ignorance of even the elementary 
knowledge (d the industry for which they ai'e sent out. I have heard it said that these 
men (cuhl not even make a rough sketch to express their ideas of anything they required 
and did not ('veii know how to U'o a screw driver or spanner. They would put so many 
qiie'tioii' aiil wanted every little thing to he done for them by others. Such men can 
nevoi command au\ attention from an European factory manager or workmen. But on 
tlie oilier liand if the Indian student who is sent to study an industry in foreign conn- 
trie' know 'oiiiot h iiig (it it alt'oadv — t he cond it ions umhi v, iiioli ii i' i .iiiod on in his own 
rounti v-- and had also a workshop training in the use of ordinaiy tools, etc., he would 
not only lie aide to coimiiaiid respect hut may pick iqi the required knowledge without 
aiiv L’loat difficulty, llouce. other ffual ifirat ioii' being similar, preference should b* 
L;i\on 'll men who are already in .service. 

qi 7!(. — ant ot juddic libraries coutaining technical and scientific works of refer- 
ence I' being felt hy pe(i]de who are actually interested in industries. A good collection 
ot hook' I II various sidijects should he jdaced under the Director of Industries in each 
I’rov'ni o and they should lie made available to flie puhlir for reference. 

(>. M(l mill 81. — A college of commerce will be the means of training young men in 
modem toi'ine'S methods, a knowledge ot which is almost as important as technical 
ti'i'iuing. 

h' !<1. — For the newly introdnc’ed industry of fish-canning, which requires high 
cLi" tirhiiiial 'kill and e.ire, it i' desirable that Government should regulate it hy 
moao' ot in']icction, tc'ting, etc., and thosi* factories which do not come up to the 
'taiidaid 'hoiild he jirevented from manufacluring such food product'- Similarly fish 
guano, wliich is easily adulterated hy the admixture of sand, should he subjected ito the 
ni'poi tion of Government officers and jienalties imposed on those who defraud the 
lon'inoo!' and thoiehv in the long mu min the industry which lias become a very 
III! jio; t, lilt OIK' in recent yeais on the West Cou't. Tie Provincial Director of Indus- 
ti'C' 'liiulil he onijiowered to deal with 'Uch matters. 

hb 1)7. — Idght railways through the interior of the We.sl Coast districts will largely 
hi ncHt the planting and produce industries. 

(_(. 10(1. — Mii't of our rivers which were at one time navigable to Indian sailing 
vo"ol' have nec; uu^ iiselp'S as waterways, as they are silted up especially at their niouths. 
Attempt' should he made' to keep open the bars hy dredging. 

C- mi- — I have heard that- Indian merchants find it difficult to send goods to 
foreign countries owing to their inability to secure freight at reasonable rates. 
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Tile remedy is the oigauisaliun ol ship buildino- aud the tiaiuiug ol Indians as seamen 
and navigatois. My views on this very important subject ot developing the oversea carry- 
ing tuule ut India in which the Indian-- may liave theii jiioper sliore aie set loitli in a 
paper vhich 1 curtributed to the Indian Industrial Conteieiice held at Bombay in 
December Ibi") a copy of which is printed below. 

Q. 110. — As regards the fish-curing industry I would strongly advocate the moditi- 
catiou ot the lules regulating the issue ot duty free salt in the tish-euring yaids in this 
Piesidency ; they may be made similar to those in force in the Bombay Piesidency. 
As regaids the development of the fishing industry geneiallv. the inijirnvement of the 
eccnomic condition of the fisherfolk is of foremost importance. Urgauisatiun ot co- 
operative societies together with loans from Government at low rate of interest to free 
them tiom Sowcars, .iiid opening of schools for im})aiting geneial instruction and i ertaiii 
special matters connected with their industry, are some of the practical ways in which 
such economic im])roveinents could be gradually brought about. (\'idc Bulletin Xn. !) 
issued by the Madras Government Fisheries Department). 

Q 111. — Ship building which was at one time a very importarrt industry irr some 
parts of this Presidency is almost dying out. This should be revived and modern 
methods introdneed with the aid ot Government. See (j. lUJ 

Lcftme on Fi^hi’ri/ mitl Et onojnies. 

Df’hrcird l)ij Mu. V. Govindav, n.v.. I'.r.s., at ihr Mndni', ini Ew/iihition. 

in ■/nniiiii ij 1!)15. 

All alorrg the coast of India and Burma N\hich extemls over 5,UUU miles we liave a 
nurrrber of sea-far-ing corurir unities who are mostly engaged in the fishing industry hut this 
eveuiug I shall try to coufirre my remark.s to the present condition of the industry as it 
exists on the sea-coast of the Madras Presidency alone. Thirty-five year' ago Di-. Day 
speakiirg about our fisherfolk remarked “ They are poor and miserable with poverty, are 
reported to be decreasing in numbers due to (diolera or other diseases, emigration, or 
accepting service as lascars in coasting vessels. Tiiese are people who in olden times 
were among the most prosperous ot the inhabitants along the coast, who when the 
Portuguese first landed were alile to bring large aimies into tlie field, wliuse occupation i.s 
now but too little considered by some of our fiidiaii officials — as a civilian icmaiked that 
symnatiiN ought not to l)e wasted on fishermen for they are an independent ( areless and 
drunken set of men.” Things have changed lor tlie lietter since tlie davs of Dr. Dav and 
though there is still mucli poverty aud avoidaldi' mortality among tlie fi'lierfolk, and 
though they are still illiterate, careless ami veiy often addicted to intemperate luibits, 
and though the improvements wliicli Dr. Day .so ilovoutlv advocated and worked tor witli 
unceasing enthusiasm and eiieigy, still remain mostly unrealised, the ti'herfolk may well 
congratulate themselves on the fact that a ]iat<‘rmd Government havi- 'crimislv laken 
up the (piestion of improving them and develo))ing Ihoir industry. Tt is wifli iliis view 
that the Fisheries Department has been organi'cd and though it is iiiilv 10 vears since 
it came into lieiiig its efforts have in some littb- measure as His Fxcellenev so veiw 
sympathetically remarked on the opening day ot this Fxliibition “ ri-ached to tli“ benefit 
of that large and hitherto jierhaps neglected section ot our iiojmlat icii— oui' fislicitoll;.” 

Tn order to uiiderstaml the value of impiovcMiients alreadv introduced and tho'C under 
contemplation it is necessary to see what is the conditjon nf the fi'lieifolk nr what it 
was till recently. 

Living as onr fisherfolk do in isolatinl hamlets not easilv accessilih- fiom '.mns ami 
villages, they seldom come in contact with other castes and as the fisliing indnstn' has 
for ages been looked down u]ion no one takes any intcie't in it. Heme most of onr 
conntiwmeii and especially the educated classes l-;now m-.v little ot the nature ol their 
occupation, their difficulties, th(>ir ]irivations and the dangei-s they lone to emounter. 
Catamarans and dug-out canoes which are very primitive and fragibv giving tumllv any 
shelter from sun aud rain, are the crafts they use in tin* ])in'suit of tlieii industry. But 
nature has been kind to tliem and disasters which befall the toileis ol the sea in oilmr 
countries owing to sudden stnims. seldom haiipen to tlii'm as the sea-ons of stoinis and 
r-vclo7ies are more defined on onr coast. Xcvertlicl("s ai-cidcTits do lia])|)i‘n and onr 

fisher-women har-e often to cry like the Xewhaven fishwive “ ft's no fis]i -\e'rc bn\'iiig — 

its men's lives." < )ui' fisheinici) cannot go out to any great distaiicc ii'oin flit' shori- ,is there 
is no accommodation in their fragile and tiny ciaft to oairy food and dtiid< or foi piesei v- 
ing their ertches on hoard, and they are therefoie olilioed Ut lelnrn to the slior*- liefore 
sunset, and this together with the great unecitainty nl the returns to their labour lias a 
deterrent effect on the industry. And aftei- all wbat is tlie reinnm'rat ion they acT foi- nil 
tlie risk and fatigue tliey undergo? In this olim.ate fisb oaniiot be kept for more tban 
a few hours after they are captured aud in bandets which are far from fi-h-enring raids or 
thickiv inhabited towns, the price they fetch is verr- small. In <dden times the men 
captured the fish and their womenfolk carried them in the fresh state to interior vilhigPi 
where thev were mostly bartered for grain and other food stuff, or tliev cured tliem with 
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salt eartli wliicli they collected from the saline deposits in the fields. But when the 
collection of the salt earth was prohibited owing to the introduction of the salt tax, fish 
curing yards were opened by Goveruuieut for enabling fish to be cured with duty- 
free Scih which was issued under certain conditions laid down for the purpose of safe- 
guaiding the revenue. But most fisherfolk were reluctant to resort to these yards owing- 
to their timidity and the fear that any slight infringement of the rules would result in 
their being sent to jail. The result of this was that petty merchants belonging to other- 
castes took advantage of it and started fish-curing. With cheap salt at their disposal and 
with fish which the fisherfolk were obliged to sell them at cheap rates owing to their 
inability to cure them themselves, these men were enabled to make large profits and to 
that ej.teut the fisherfolk were deprived of their due share of the profit resulting from their 
industrv, and they gradually became indebted to these outsiders. This unfavourable 
re.-ult has been brouo-ht about by the action of the fisherfolk themselves, and it will 
take a long time for them to regain their independence but in the meantime mo--t of 
them Ifave to depend on the earning-; of their male members alone for their livelihood, 
which is liardlv sufficient considering that for generations the conjoint effort;- of the 
men and women have been required to support the family and to keep the pot boiling. 

The fisherfolk are a thiiftless peoi)le who have no idea of the value of money: 
thev spend it as soon as they get it. This characteristic may be due to some extent to the 
fact that they capture at times heavy catches of fish and thereby get a lot of money 
and hope they will have the same luck every day. They borrow money in case of bad 
seasons and aho for buying boats and nets from tlie above described petty mercliants 
or other middlemen at exorbitant rates of interest or on other stringent terms, e.g., in 
some places a fisherman who borrows lias to pay the lender for every Es. 200 borrowed, 
a sum equal to the daily earnings of a man working his nets and boats which may vary 
trom As. 2 to Es. 25 pei day. In some other places all the fish landed by the borrower 
must be sold to the lender at 10 to 25 per cent less than the current market price. 
Moreover as the lender will not accept repayment of the loan in small instalments and as 
the fishermen seldom can .save a lump sum it remains a permanent debt growing from 
father to son to the great disadvantage of the borrower. The rate of inteiest is some- 
times as high as 36 per cent or even more in case of failure to repay at the stipulated 
time. With ci view to remedy ibis state of everlasting indebtedne.ss, the Fisheries 
Department lutve been preaching to the fisherfolk in certain localities about the advanta- 
ges of co-operative societies and after four year.s of constant talk a society was formed and 
registered last year at Tanur and another is in the course of formation at Tellicherry. 
Unlike ordinary credit societies, the members of these fishermen’s societies are compelled 
to pay small monthly contributions for a limited period and thus create their own 
capital. The growth of such societies must necessarily be slow but considering the 
thriftless character of the folk it is better to wait than borrow money from other 
sources. The management of these societies i? a very difficult task as most of the mem- 
bers are illiterate and in some villages it is even impossible to get a sufficient number of 
intelligent meu to form the pancbayat or to serve as office bearers. 

We often hear it said that it is very difficult to persuade our ryots, our artisans, our 
weaveis or our fishermen to improve tfieir respective industiies by the introduction ot 
modern scientific methods and apjiliances as practised in other countries. So far as the 
fisherfolk of our West Coast are concerned it i< pleasing to note that they have disproved 
this remark to some extent. Z^o doubt they don’t rush to copy an example ^implv on 
.seeing it demonstrated on a small scale, but when they see that there is money to be 
made, no serious persuasion is needed to juake them take up a good example. I shall 
mention two incident- to illustrate this. Some 25 years ago when the huge shore seine 
known as Eampani was newly introduced and 0]»erated at Malpe by some Goanese fisber- 
nieii. the local fishermen were greatly annoyed and opposed its introduction tooth and 
nail which resrilted in rioting and the sub-magistrate of the neighbourhood had to hold 
his court in the fishing village for weeks together till peace and order were restored. 
But since then the local fisherfolk have found out that this new net is very effective to 
capture tiie large shoals of sardines and mackerels which visit their shores; there are 
record erbhes of a single haul which realized a couple of thousands of rupees and thouo-h 
it is a very expensive net costing three to five thousand rupees per set and requiring 50 to 
60 men to work it, they have adopted it very largely and have almost discarded the types 
of nets which their fathers used for catching same kinds of fish. A Eampani net is 
about a thousand fathoms long and is made up of a number of separate pieces and 
hence it is mostly worked on a co-operative basis. Each of the 50 or 60 men contributes 
bis bodily labour and a number of pieces of the net which when laced together form the 
complete net, and the sale-proceeds of the fish captured are divided among them. The 
second instance is that of the manufacture of fish-oil and guano. Till recently the large 
quantities of oil sardines available on the West Coast u-ed to be converted into manure 
by the wasteful, primitive and offensive method of sun-drying on the open beach. This 
method was very prejudicial to all concerned; it made the locality very insanitary’ and the 
offensive stench it created was so intolerable tliat a European gentleman once humorously 
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called It the first hue of defence of the coast.” Moreover by being thrown on the 
beach when the fat melted a lot of sand adhered to the fish so much so that 30 per cent 
wa| not considered a very bad sample which meant that for every 100 bao-s which the 
planter bought he had not only to pay for 30 hags of sand for which he had no use but 
also pay all the incidental charges such as bagging, carting, rail freight, etc., on those 
30 hags. Moreover, it retained a high nercentage of fat wliich made it a low grade 
manure, as fat is not required fcji- plant life. But in 1900, the department introduced 
a new method of treating this fish for manure and it has been largely copied by the 
people. This is a simple process in which the fish is boiled in open iron vats and the 
boiled stuff is put in coir bags and the moisture and oil pressed out by means of a hand 
screw press. The resulting cake after drying in the sun becomes a very o-ood fertiliser 
known as fish guano and the oil is a valuable article of commerce largelv used in various 
industries such as jute batching, leather tanning, candle and soap making, paints, steel 
tempering, etc. In less than five years, thi- industry has grown beyond our expectations 
and there are at present on the \Ve.st Coast nearly 2oQ factories for treating sardines in 
this manner, but the most interesting point is that the majoiity of these" factories are 
owned and worked by the ordinary fisherfolk themselves who had "previously never known 
of these methods. The co.st of a factory varies from Es. 2,590 to Es. 4,000 or takino- a 
low average of Es. 2,500 per factory, the total investment in tliis new industiy bv our 
people comes to more than six lakhs of rupees. The department had only to demoukrate 
the method of manufacture and give the jieople the nece'sary information about pric^ 
and markets. How the trade in tbe.se two commodities — oil and guano — has been 
steadily incieasing is shown by the following figure.s taken from the export returns P— 




Fish oil. 


Fish 

guano. 



1 Quantity. 

V aloe. 

Qaantily. 

Value. 



04LL0KS. 

ES. 

TONS. 

ES. 

1910 

-11 

i 72,880 

52,630 

1S8 

13,648 

1911 

-12 

. ' 120,321 

77,564 

267 

17,866 

1912- 

-13 

. . 60,986 

46,775 

1,872 

1,54,916 

1913 

-U 

..' 377,744 1 

2,29,014 

4.726 

4,03,787 


The year 1912-13 and the last two .seasons (1914 and 1915) were failures owin<v lu 
the non-arrival of fat sardine shoals on the coast and hence the reduction in the output. 
Though such valuable manure is manufactured on our coast, it is a regrettable fact that 
the major portion of it is exported to fertilise the fields in .lapan and other foreio'u 
countries, but .steps are now being taken with the aid of the Agricultural Department 
TO intKiduce this among our ryots and a few p.ersons who have tried it have alreadr- 
found out its value. As illiterate fishermen have been able to appreciate the value of 
iinproved methods in its manufacture, we may reasonably hope that tlie illiterate rvot 
will also open his eAes to the benefits to be derived by using it for hi.s crop.s 

All fisherfolk, no matter where they are, are imbued with an abundant feclino' of 
super-stition which passes for religion, 'but in the case of .some of our fisherfolk 'this 
superstition has a bad economic effect on the industry. On the Ganjam and Godavari 
coast, for instance, they worship a large number of gods and goddesses as well as their 
deceased ancestors who are represented in wooden and clay figures of various shape and 
si;;e ~one of them being the figure of a “ Bengali Babu wearing a hat and riding a 
black horse.) I don’t know how a Bengali Babu came to be worshipped as a god by the 
fisherfolk. Clfferingsof goats, pigs, fowls, flowers, arrack, toddv. etc., are made to these 
gods and goddesses before using a new boat or net, before fishing operations are under- 
taken, both when good catches are landed and when fi.sh is scarce and when there is fear 
of an epidemic. Much money, mostly borrowed, is spent in this way and all fishino- is 
stopped for days on such occasions and as there is much drinking they acquire intemjierate 
habits. El en the fisherfolk vho are convert.s to Gliristianitv and Muhammadanism are 
not free from superstitious practices. 

The condition of the fishing hamlets all along the coast is very pitiable. Thev are 
mostly situated far away from towns without any roads or other proper communications 
and the sanitary surroundings are of the rudest and scantiest description even in the case 
of hamlets that are within or in easy reach of municipalities. The fishing hamlet situated 
in front of the Cocanada Bunder is a typical example where such conditions prevail. All 
the fish offal and other dirt are thrown without any regard to sanitation all over the place 
and the stench produced by the putrefaction of such animal matter is wafted over that 
flouri.shing and thickly populated city from one end to the other. If the authorities 
of the j)lace will devote a little attention to this spot all the putrefving and decaving 
matter whicli is now a nuisance and danger to health can be easily converted into usefrd 
manure. This class of manure prepared from fish offal and prawn skins will fetch from 
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lls. 36 to lib. 4U per ton ex-factory. Large quaniiiieb of prawn sKin manure are exported 
from the Vv'est Coast — the quantity exp.nted in 1914-15 being 589 tons valued at 
Ks. 32,^28 — most of which like lish guano goes tiufortunately to Japan via Colombo. 

The illiteraty and the consequent ignorance ot the hsheifolk as in other industiaal 
communities are fundamental causes which militate against the attempts made to improve 
the fishing industry and make it not only prolitahle to the hard toilers of the sea but also 
contribute directly or indirectly towards the increase of the food supply of our country. 
Cur hsherfulk taking tliem all over will compare most favourably with other classes a.s 
regards the iinlustry ot the men and uomen and ihey cannot he a! cined of being lazy, 
but the ignt.'iaiice whicli they sliaie wiih oiher communities similarly circumsianced, 
is the main cause of their backward condition. In mo.^t European countries as well as in 
la; in hshermeii and simmcn are specially trained for their arduous occupation. For 
iubtauce in IJc-lgiuin — that brave little country wiiich has siiltcred so much in this 
Terrible war — alim.u evciV seaport town maintains institutions for the trainino- of fisher- 
inen kiiouii as Kc.Je- pn'fessionelles de peche subsidees par 1’ Etat (i.e., professional 
fishery schools subsidised by the Eiate) as well as the higher navigation schools at 
Antwerp and Ustend, The syllabus of study includes a knowledge of language (Fiench 
and Flemish), arithmetic, geography, physiology, hygiene, and such technical subjects 
as the elements of navigation including rules of the road, signalling with flags and 
lamps, telegraphy including wireless, making and mending of ropes and nets, structure 
and v.arking of steam engines and boilers. The lads are also sent out in fishing vessels 
to -serve as apprentices in order to gain practical experience. In India we have hardly 
begun to study the industry hut the Department has already started a small technical 
school at Tauur where the fisher lads when they return from sea after their day’s labour 
arc taught the three E’s and some technical subjects such as the making of twines, 
mending nets, carpentry and the curing of fish according to improved method®. Matters 
relating to sanitation, education, medical aid, communication, etc., are beyond the pur- 
vie',.’ of this department but wherever such defects are noticed or wants are felt the 
matter is brought to the notice of the proper authorities and attempts made to improve 
matters. 

Intemjjerance which is so much prevalent among the fisherfolk coupled with their 
thriftless habits, keeps tliem always in want. Men, women and even little babies must 
in some ])laces have their drink of toddy. Often I have seen mothers giving toddy 
to their little infants and on questioning them about it. vou will get the reply that it 
does good to the little ones. The truth is the little mite gets intoxicated and falls 
fast asleep allowing the mother to attend to her work undisturbed for hours together 
till it wakes up from this unnatural sleep. The Department has been endeavouring to 
spread ideas of temperance and thrifty habits by the oiganization of societies. There 
are already several fi-shernien’s temperance societies in some of the fishing hamlets 
of South Kariara which are doing good work and as they have strong caste panchayats, 
it is luq.'cd that till' u-ofal -.or' - i;’ piead. I'.vo yc is ago tlv headmen of the 

M(/gtT caste in the northern parts of South Kanara passed a resolution at their caste 
conference enforcing temp-erauce among the uiemljcrs of their community. They 
ad'iered to the resolution for several month.s hut gradually mving to the influence of the 
toddy vendors who sulTe.ed lieav;-.' hl'^s as the- fisiior/olk are their best eustoiuers, they 
igain hciran to drink. Xeveithele.'.' the leadens of the community have-not lost 
hope. There is a temperance society at Malpe which in addition to stopping drink 
has aho undertaken the collection of sums of money which the members have saved 
by giving up drink. Tlii, society, which has only 7'^ memln-rs or its rolls, has been, 
during less than the two years it has been in existence, able to collect more than Rupees 
flOO in this manner, and the money thus collected is given out on loan to the members 
at a low rate of interest. Attemyds are also being made to enable these associations to 
oyien night seluiols in their village®. FiDier hoys of even 5 or 6 years of age go out with 
their (-biers for fishing, not nece-sarily to e»,rn anv wages hut to he trained in their 
iieroditaiv occupation as they consider that such early training is very necessary to 
make them fit for their arduous toil. F.ven wlien they- do not go fishiDg, they have 
other employment during the day time such as twisting and preparing cotton and 
hemp, making and mending I'pts. rope®, etc., and it is imoossihle for the large maiority 
of the fisher children to attend the ordinary dav schools. Hence the need for night 
®cl!nol-i wliere they conld he taught to read and write after they have finished their 
day’s vork. 

Fishing industry occupies a prominent place in almost all the maritime countries 
of the world where even aristocrats and kings have invested money in it, e.g., the 
good King of Belgium is the patron of a fisheries institution known as the “ Ibis ” 
which owns a fleet of fishing vessels. In India it is not only neglected hut even 
considered to he infra diq for any decent person to undertake. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. As already stated fish in the tropics cannot he kept in good condition 
far more than a few hours after thev are dead, and as our fishermen are not provided 
with boats of sufficient sneed to land their catches cnicklv and as there are no means 
■of rapid conveyance to consumers, the fish when it reaches the bazaar is already emitting 
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a bad smell. li sueii iisli euuuol be sold as iiesb, tliey are .salted, but tbe tainted 
smell once produced sticks to it or et eu becomes worse. Sucb commodities cannot 
command any respect and it is no wonder that decent people have abstained from 
dealing in it. Witbin certain municipal areas tbe storing of sucb fisb is treated as an 
offensive trade and those who deal in it liave to take out a license paying a heavy 
fee. Practically the salted and dried fish which is now sold in the bazaars and which 
is so largely availed of by our masses and even by the classes as food, is treated by the 
sanitary authorities in the same way as they treat raw skins, and hides or other evil 
smelling things such as manure, etc., and 1 think they are not far wrong. In this 
exhibition there are some samples of salted hsh cured and dried according to improved 
methods and you will not perceive any smell coming out of them. That shows that 
with a little care and labour it is possible to cure our fi-h in a much better manner than 
is at present practised. To popularise such improved methods, it is necessary to educate 
the consumer more than the curer, for if the consumer' will not accept any fish that 
is not prouerly treated, the curers will as a matter of course adopt those methods which 
this Department has been trying to introduce. 

Before concluding I would request you not to go away with the idea that the 
Fisheries Department have done anything extraordinary. We have after all only 
touched the fringe of a big and important foocL-produciiig industiy. and it may take 
many years before anything substantial in its deveh-iiineiit is seen, e.specially by jteople, 
who have hitherto paid no attention to it and who know nothing of its condition. 
But more than all the efforts of the Department, we require the school masters’ jjatient 
and noble services to stimulate the dormant powers of the fisherfolk to enable them to 
understand correctly and to follow intelligently the advice given by experts. At 
present there are hundreds of fishing villages all along our coast where you will not 
find even a*single individual who can read or write, and whenever they have anything 
to be read or written they go to the villasre Komatti who keeps a bazaar or to the 
influential todd"" vendor in the neighbourhood. It is an often repeated and com- 
mon place remark that no industry can be developed without developinsr the condition 
of the people who are engaged in it. The late lamented iMr. Gokliale is said to have 
expressed the opinion that if compulsory primary education could not be enforced 
throughout the country, he would at least be satisfied if it was introduced in areas 
where there are 20 per cent of the children of school-gointr age already attending 
schools. That is progress no doubt — but in the line of least resi.stance, and I beg 
to differ from that great man. If our industries avo to atta'n anything like steady 
and progressive development it is of the utmost importance that our industrial and 
artisan classes who are strugglino- in ignorance and want, should receive the benefit 
of elementary education which is the only panacea for all the evils thev suffer and the 
sooner it is undertaken the better and easier it will be. 

The Training of Indians as Seamen and Navigators. 

(A paper read at the Indian Industrial Conference 1915 bj ilr. V. Govindan, b a., f.z.s., 
Assistant Director, Madras Government Fisheries.) 

This is a subject which has hardly received anv adequate attention at the hands 
of the leaders of public opinion in this country. Dnlike agriculture and other indus- 
tries the seamen’s occupation is from its verv nature, compaiativelv unknown to and 
does not form a subject even for academic discussion by our educated classes, but it is 
a wonder why our merchant classes have not taken an interest in it, considering the 
large volume of commodities imported and exported by them by sea. With the excep- 
tion of the efforts made by Mr. Muhammad Yusuf Ismail, who has been maintaining 
since last vear a small trainino- ship in the Bombay Harb.our for the benefit of the 
sons of our Indian seamen, no serious attempts have been made to give our sea-faring 
folk a scientific training in their hereditary profession according to modern requirements. 
Hence it is all the more creditable to Mr. AGisuf Ismail that he has undertaken at his 
own expense to organise a scheme which is “ calculated to raise the status and accom- 
plishment of our Indian seamen,” and to the Government of Bombay who have 
welcomed his proposal with the support and encouragement it deserves. It requires 
no elaborate statistics to prove the huge volume of trade, which India carries on with 
almost every corner of the world. The following statement shows the number and 
tonnage of vessels which entered from and cleared to all countries during the five 
years ending 1912-13 : — 

Number of Total 

vossela. tonnage. 

12,910,823 
14,597,091 
14.984,.528 
16,616,435 
17,451,985 
48-a 


1908- 09 8,001 

1909- 10 8,042 

1910- 11 8,435 

1911- 12 8,868 

1912- 13 8,737 
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Ihe uuml>er of such ocean-going vessels tor the same period are distributed under 
the following flags : — 


Ihitifch ,, 

t ■ Wl Lii.lU 

Aubtru-Hutigarian 

Jap.ineae 

Noiwtgutn 

Italhiu 

>’r‘ineh 


laus-09. j 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 1 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1,238 

i,;2-2 

1,751 

5,117 

5,129 

137 

455 

419 

112 i 

503 

156 

2i0 

205 

2i3 1 

215 

79 

63 

77 

121 

197 

lOo 

9.5 

lOl 

131 

1 131 

76 

81 

bl 

8i 

90 

55 

5o 

' 5d 


! 
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This includes, no doubt, steamers belonging to the Indian Steam Navigation Com- 
panies, which are mostly coasting steamers, but their number is insignificant as com- 
pared with those of foreign nations, whose number and tonnage, as can be seen from 
the above statement, have been steadily increasing. It is therefore high time for 
India to ^tep in and claim her due share of her over-sea-canying trade. Attempts have 
lieen made from time to time to organise the so-called ■' Swadeshi ” Steam Navigation 
Comjianies, which have ended mostly in such disastrou.s failures as to discourage our 
euuntry-men from venturing again into that business. And before further steps are 
taken in that direction the real causes of ~ueh failures should be found out. It has been 
said that they tailed because of the keen competition from the existing steamship 
companies. It is no doubt a true statement, but it is not the whole truth and un- 
fortunately most people draw wrong eomlusions Irom it. Competition is the soul of 
modern industrial develojiments and every one who enters into an industry not only 
courts comjietition hut also compete^. Have not the humblest weavers, smiths and 
others artisans ot Imlia to eompete with their modern rivals in various countries backed 
with enormous capital and .scientific resources f They no doubt do not come across 
tlie operations of their jiowerful rivals and do not know who they are, but a steam 
navigation company has its rivals at its very doors and having to face them at close 
quarters is comparatively unnerved. But the real cause of such failures is due to the 
lack of ueces.sary knowledge in the management and particularly to the want of Indians 
who are trained in the art of modern navigation and technical skill to take charge of 
their vessels. The organisers of such companies hitherto depended on Indian capital, 
but that alone without Indian brains to run it and Indian seamen to navigate their 
vessels, was not enough to bring them success. The history of the development of 
the mercantile navy of -Tapan is a valuable example and indicates how India should 
ilevelop hers. The lapanese were imt expert navigators a century ago, and depended 
upon C'hinese bottoms to carry their commodities to distant lands, whereas India by 
the tt'chnical skill and perfection which her seafaring people attained in their calling 
trom time immemorial occupied the proud position of “ the queen of the Ea.stern 
seas.” India still possesses the descendants uf those early navigators who are still 
engaged in their hei-editarv calling, though without any modern seientific training. 
.Vll along the Indian coast from Baluchi-tau to Chittagong there are various sea-faring 
< ommnmties who carry on the coasting trade in their almost primitive sailing crafts 
•such as dhows, huglows. kottias. pattimais, dhonies. schooners, etc., some of them 
going so far south as Zanzibar and to the East as far as Singapore, and as they are 
able to sail their vessels safe in these distant oreaus depending as they do entirely 
on their instincts unaided by any modern seientific instruments and appliance.s. it may 
be safely presumed that with the necessary training in up-to-date seientific methods they 
could he made as ca])ahle navigators as any other people. TVe have decidedly the 
right sort of men and all that is required is to educate them and train them in the 
jiioper way. The first thing that Japan did when she began to organise her carrying 
tra(ie was to train uj) her own men in modern methods. For this prrrpose selected men 
aMei' a preliminary training were spnt to serve on foreign vessels till they acquired 
the necessary knowledge' and experience to man and navigate their own steamers. 
•I; nan and other maritiTiie nations have established institutions for the special training 
of their navigators and seanien. 'lake for instance the example of Belgium, that 
dear little country that lias suffered so much in this terrible war. Almost everv 
impoitant seaport in Belgium maintains institutions for the training of fishermen and 
^earner known as Ecoles prnfes.sionelle de ])eche suhsidees par I’Etat (profes.sional 
fishery schools .subsidised by the State), I'Ecole de pnpilles de la peche as well as the 
higher navigation schools supported by the State at Antwerp and Ostend. The first 
<vf these are types of schools engaged in the professional education of young lads who 
may become fishermen, but as every fishemiau ought to have a knowledge of navigation 
I lie programme of study includes a knowledge of language (French or Flemish) arith- 
metic, geography, hygiene and such technical suhiects as elements of navigation includ- 
ing rules of the road, signalling with flags and lamps, telegraphy (including wireless 
in advanced classes), making of ropes, nets, etc.,, structure and working of a steam 
boiler and engine. The lads are admitted into those institutions when they are about 
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10 years old and have aheady passed tlnou*rli the ordinary elementary sehooK and 
learnt to read and write. After beiup; trained for about 0 years in these institutions 
the;\ are sent out as apprentices in fishinp vessels for further practical traininp and experi- 
ence, and on the completion of their apjuentiee course are examined by a Hoard appointed 
bv Government who plant them certificates of conijietency to serve as repular hands on 
board ii'hinp vessels. After servinp as seamen or eiipine loom bands for a few years more 
those who wisli to uiulerpo a turther course of traiuinp join the hiplier school- oi 
navipatiou and pass out as ([iialified navipators and marine cnpineers. It will l)e seen 
that peneral education is an important iai tor in im])artinp a thoroupli traiuinp- and in 
India also the same shoiild be done and the luipil- taiipht linplish and the peneral 
subjects before tlieir ter-bnical traiuinp commences, especially in Ihe case of puj)ils 
who wish to underg-o the higher (our.ses in navipatiou and become masters of ocean 
going vessels. Such institutions can he e.stahlished in India without any serious diffl- 
ciiltv and the sooner our i)ublic .sijirited men undertake it the better it will lie. 

(Jo he read in connection icitJi anmre)- to Q. OU.) 

We had e.Kperieuce ot a big tisJiery concern in this i’loviuce proving a iailiue 
though it wa- run bv a conipauy with the assi.stauce of a business man ot great ability 
and with the help ot scientific expeits^ They tailed mainly because they had no knowl- 
edge of tlie local conditions. Though a big- company, backed liy busiiics- ability, cxjicil 
skill, and financial lesources, failed, the same industry is now being cariicd on by m-arly 
250 small factoiie-- on the coast under the guidance of the Fisheries Department. As 
for business men getting- into a groove and not being able to take a widi-r view of things 
the following may he cited as an example. The European firms on the coast who have 
been .supplying- manure and other requirements to the planters have, tor more than 
half a r-enttu-y, been buying- fish manure prepared a(-(-ordin<>- to the most primitive, 
wasteful, and offensive metliod of sun-diying on the ojien beai-lt. This unavoidably 
contained a large proportion of sand and a high (lercentage of fat which made it a low 
grade manure. Though the manufacture ot fish manure by the simple motliod of Ixiiling 
the green fish and extracting- the oil from it has been carried on in other (-oiintries 
and apparently known to Europeans, no attempt was ever made to introduce such 
improved methods on the coast hut they were .satisfied with what the ignorant fishermen 
supplied them. 


Oe.\i, Evidence, 2nd EEUitiAUV 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. How long have you been an Assistant Director of Fisheries f — 
A. About the middle of 1908, I was apjrointed as Personal As-istant to Sir Frederick 
}iricholsou. Atter I returned from Eitrope in 1914 I was urade an Assistant Director. 

Q. After you joined as Personal Assistant, yoit went to Europe to study the 
question? — .4. I was sent to Europe by Governrneut. 

Q. To what ])ai-ticular places did yort go spec-ially? — A. I wi-rit all over Great Britain 
and Ireland. 1 have been up in Norway as far as Biergerr. I have also gone to Holland, 
Belgium, Germany and Erauc-e. 1 know the Brittany coast. 

Q. Gn what .sort of lines did you set to work? — A. I went to see the things for 
myself. 

Q. To find out their methods? — A. Yes. I went orrt fishing myself to learn the 
thing. 

Q. A"ou tell us quite clearly iu your evidence ahorrt the diffir-ultics that at present 
exist in regard to the existing agencies for financing the fishing industry. It looks 
very unsatisfactory and very hard on the people who are engaged in it and vour remedy 
is to .start (o-operative societies. Have you got any co-operative soc-ietie- aheadv estab- 
lished? — A. We have got two established and last week I have sent in an ajiplication 
for the starting of another.* 

Q. Is that for fishermen only? — A. Y^es. 

Q. Is it for purposes of credit nr to help them to maiket the fish? — .1. It i- mo-tlv 
for credit purposes. They are not encouraged to borrow money from the central 
hanks. We are trying to make them create their own capital. We make tln'in pay 
monthly dejiosits nf one rupee or half a rupee and thus they have to create a cajcital of 
their own. It will take four or five years by the time that they are able to collect a 
decent sum. 

Q. Is the society to help them in any other way? — A. As the monev comes in 
we distribute them in .small loans. 

^fr. C. Fj. Loir. — Q. Is that obligatory .saving or r-ontributinn toward- the share?— 
A. It goes towards the share capital. 


Since this evidence was recorded eight more aoeietice have hec-n organieed. 
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Sir F. H. Stewart . — Q. You tell us about tiie fish canniug factory which you 
describe as beiug both a pioneer factory and also a demonstration factory and you 
think that it is very useful as a demonstration factory. Do the people round about 
who are engaged in the industry come and see how the things are worked? — A. We do 
not encourage the ordinary people to take up the canning industry. It requires a good 
deal of scientific knowledge. It would not do to encourage the ordinary fisher folk 
to take up such a delicate industry. 

Q. It is hardly a demonstration factory then?— .1. We have got a European firm now 
who have taken it up as a big concern. But there was an old factory managed by a 
Frenchman in Malabar itself, in Mahe. Those peonle vcanted to sell it olf and for a 
long time they were not able to get anj' purchasers. The present people came out 
and were guided by the success of the Government fisheries. That was not thought worth 
doing by others. So they were encouraged to take it up, 

Q. Are they Europeans? — A. A'es. The manager of the factory has applied to us 
several times and we have been giving him a lot of information. 

Q. Are they a local firm? — A. They are a Madras firm of importance. 

Q. A"ou are the honorary manager of the Brahmo Samaj Poor schools and the 
Secretary of the Depressed Classes Mission Society. TTorr take a great interest in the 
work of night schools for helping poor people. Do you find that night schools are 
successful, that the boys and young men who come to them are able to pay their full 
attention to studies after they have been working all day? — A. We give them half 
an hour or an hour. In the beginning they feel it somewhat difficult to attend but gra- 
dually they take to it. They could easily attend for an hour or half an hour. 

Q. What do you teach them? — A. We teach them reading and writing the verna- 
cular and arithmetic. If boys are very earnest we also teach them to read and write 
English. 

Q. You do not teach them any technical subjects? — A. Our efforts are confined 
to Madras. We have got the boys employed in various factories. 

Q. AMu refer to the desirability of Government inspection and certificates of quality 
with reference to the fish canning industry to prevent adulteration. Is there anything 
of that sort now in existence at all? — A. No. 

Q. Cured fish however bad it may be may be sold? — A. A"es. In fact ordinary 
fish-curing is considered an objectionable trade. Exporters if they want to store edible 
fish within Municipal limits have to take out a licence paying heavy fees. 

Q. You then say ‘ As regards the fish-curing industry I would strongly advocate 
the modification of the rules regulating the issue of duty free salt in the fish-curing 
yards in this Presidency and that they may be made similar to those in force in the 
Bombay Presidency.’ What are the rules in force there now? — A. There are about 120 
fish-curing yards all along the coast. In the west coast there is a larger number. The 
fishermen have to bring their fish after being cleaned into the enclosures where the 
Government Salt Department issues salt at a fixed proportion for the various kinds of 
fish. 

Q. Have they got to be cured in the Government yards ? — A . Yes. It has got to 
be kept for a night and then it is taken out of the salting tubs the next day and dried 
and it will be allowed out of the yard only on the third day. In Bombay there are 
no strict rules regarding the proportion of salt. In Bombay a quantity of fish is brought 
by a curer and he says that he wants so much of salt, half a maund or one maund or 
whatever it is. The officers do not care to know what proportion he is using for a 
particular quantity of fish. He is at liberty to take it away after eight or ten days or 
even earlier. 

Q. He has to take his fish to the Government yard? — A. Y’es. He is at liberty to 
take it away even the very next day. These people being small capitalists or no capita- 
lists at all. they want to dispose of their goods as quickly as possible. All these rules 
have been made to protect the interests of the revenue. 

Q. You refer to education again and you say that the department has already 
started a small school at Tanur where the fisher lads when they return from sea after 
their day’s labour are taught the three E’s and some technical subjects. The fishing 
hours are very long. Don’t they go away at day break?— A. Yes. 

Q. When do they get back? — A. By noon or 1 o’clock. Or sometimes it may be 
the other way. They may go out in the noon and come in the evening. Sometimes 
they go in the night and come in the morning. There are no fixed hours. 

Q. Are they taking advantage of the school? — A. We have got a sufficient number 
of boys who are quite intelligent and who have improved considerably. 

Q. Do you think that the fishing cla.sses are taking advantage of this school and 
that their level of intelligence is rising? — A. The school is only of two or three years 
standing. 
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Q. But is that not your idea, that it you give them a little elementary education, 
get them out of the clutches of the money lenders and make them shake oli the propen- 
sity to drink, you could greatly alleviate their condition? — d.. Most of them are Muham- 
madans at Tauur and they do nut drink. But all the same they spend the money in 
some way or other as soon as thej' get it. 

Mr. C. E. Low . — I should like to confine myself now to the west coast. Are there 
any primary schools for these hshermeu’s children? — d. They are very few. There 
are hardly any schools in the fishing villages. In hig cities like Calicut and Tellicheriy 
the Municipality maintains small schools, not necessarily for the fisher boys. 

Q. Do a number of the fisher hoys attend the Municipal primary schools in Calicut? 
— d. Y es. A small number of Hindu fisher boys but hardly any Muhammadan boys, 

Q. Are there any in Beypore? — A. Ho school. 

Q. They do not go to school there? — d. Very few go. 

Q. Where is the nearest school? — d. About two miles away. 

Q. Is that considered out of the way for the boys? — d. For most of the boys it is 
out of the way. 

Q. Do you think that pressure should be brought to hear? — d. As far as this coast 
is concerned there is no necessity for any pre.ssure at this stage. 

Q. Then as regards secondary education in how many places on the Malabar coast 
are there middle schools to which boys are likely to go? — d. They are in Mangalore, 
Tellicherry, Cannanore, Calicut and Cochin. 

Q. Is the middle school maiutaiued by the municipality? — d. Yes. 

Q. And high schools?— d. Most of the Municipalities have got high schools. 

Q. Do the fisher classes take advantage of these? — d. Very few. 

Q. Do the more well-to-do among the fisher folk try to get their children superior 
education? — d. Y"’es. Very few of them. 

Q. Do they send them to high schools? — d. Only very few. 

Q. What are the things that you have tried to teach them.^ — d. We have tried to 
teach them such things as the mending of nets, the making of nets, making twines, 
carpentry, the curing of fish and such other subjects. 

Q. And do they get any literary training? — d. We teach them the three E’s. W’e 
cannot get them always. We get hold of them when it is convenient for them. 

Q. Do you teach them to repair nets and make strings by their own indigenous 
methods or by improved methods? — d. We teach them slightly improved methods. We 
have got a net machine for their use. 

Q. You say that you have t oriespouded with the Imperial Institute in London. 
You also say that business people do not resort to it so freely because it is away from 
the busiue.ss centre. Have you ever had anything to do with the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Baauch of the Board of Trade which is located in the city of London? — d. All 
that we have got from the Commercial Intelligence Branch is He addresses of some 
business people. We sent samples of our oil to the Imperial Institute and they were 
exhibited. When we advertised that in London we came to know that though samples 
are exhibited there business men asked that samples m.ay be sent out direct to them. 

Q. The Commercial Branch of the Board of Trade hold exhibitions at which people 
attend? — d. We have never tried that. 

Q. Don’t you think that would be a good thing to do? — d. Yes. There might be 
more possibility of success. 

Q. It would be useful if you had a place somewhere in London where you could 
exhibit some of your samples? — d. Yes. 

Q. What sort of things in particular? — d. Fish oil, and fish meal or guano to some 
extent and other fishery products, e.g., fish maws. 

Q. That is only because you cannot get your market for fish meal in this country? 

A. There is an export trade to the East. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be much better if you could sell it in this country. If 
you cannot do it, the Apicultural Department could do it for you? — A. They are trvino- 
it as manure. Even this guano, if it is prepared with greater care before the fish "gets 
tainted can be used as cattle food. I was told that in the southern parts of Eussia the 
peasants use fi.sh meal as food. 

Q. You say that you are the Honorary Manager of the Brahmo Samaj Poor schools 
and the Secretary of the Depressed Classes Mission Society. Where are these bodies 
working? — 4- In Madras. We are trying to pensnade the' mufa'sal people also to do 
such work. 

Q. To a great extent the boys that come are usually children of the mill hands and 
so forth? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Have you come across any of the boys workinsr in the Buckingham and the 
Carnatic Mills? — 4. They mostly deal with them themselves. We have also got a school 
in that neighbourhood. 
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Q. Have you seeu anything of the elfect of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills on 
the boys in their after life. Ho thej' turn out a better class of boys, a better class of 
workmen t — B. I do not know as regards their being better workmen. Their behaviour 
IS quite improved. There is no doubt about that. 

(j. What sort ot things do you teach in these Madras schools f — A. TVe teach only 
liteiaiy subject., such u.s reading, writing and arithmetic. TVe have got our whole time 
worluus also wlio lectuie on various subjects such as hygiene, temperance and so forth. 
\\ e get hold of the parents also. 

<>. Ho you get the parents to come to these nlglit schools f — . 1 . We have men of 
even thirty-hve years of age attending. But that is verv rare. 

Q. In your aU'Wer to questions 64 to 66, you say that the central leseaich institute 
will pi event overlapping of experimental work and that the results arrived at in anv 
particular investigation could be made use ot in any other province and then you say 
in answer to questions 71 to 74 that the central Imperial technological and science insti- 
tute should issue bulletins or other publications wliich would contain information 
rcgaiding investigations that are being made by various people and that this mav 
prevent overlapping to some extent!' Ho you realise that if you giv(' each j^i'ovince 
its or^■n set of experts, there is bound to be overlapping? — -4. As regards investiga- 
tions, it a person has taken up some investigation, you cannot stop him and say 
that some body else is doing it. What I meant was that there might be co-operation. 
A person mav be doing some iuve.stigatinn irr Madras and you cannot possibly prevent 
another person in fiiengal who may be doing the same investigatiorr. 

(>. Hon’t yoir think it would be waste of money and staff unless there is some orga- 
nization which will co-ordinate tlie activities of the various provinces? — 14. Yes. A. 
central institute like that might ask the different people in the various parts of the 
country to take up ]>articular Hires of investigation. 

Supposing one local Government want to entertain a certain expert who is also 
wanted in another province and supposing that the two provinces both entertain the 
.same kind of expert? — A. If there is no work then they should not entertain the men. 
As regards industrial woi'k. I think tliere will be sufficient work for- most of the experts. 

Q. Suppose a local Government wants to entertain a glass exjiert and another local 
Govnnment also wants to entertain a glass expert, would it not be better that the two 
glass experts should be made available for the service of all the local Governments? — 
A. I think the local Governments must have their own experts. 

(K Take glass for example. We have got a man for the United Provinces who 
call' liiniself a glass expert. The Government of India calls him so. You cannot have 
such a man as glass expert because be cannot b.e an expert in all kinds of glass-making. 
T'heic are many kinds of gluss-making which we want to introduce in this country. 

(J. M'ould it not be a wu'te if all the provinces entertained the same kind of glass 
exiiert? — .1. Will the ditferent provinces have the patience to wait? I think the 
ex]>ert' might be in some central institute where they may try experiments that are 
required foi the various provinces. The different provinces might have their men trained 
there. 

Air /X ./. Tafii -. — Q. Could you tell us a little more about the tish manure, — how it 
Is j)U'paied, how it is sold and what sort of market you have created fijr it? — A. There 
a(e two kinds of fish manure. The fish manure is got principally out of the sardine, and 
.it time- enormous quantities of sardine fish are caught on the west coast. At certain 
sea-ous thev become very fat, and then it is difficult to cure them with any salt, or even 
it cuied it cannot be stored away for many days. They become brittle and the whole 
thing becomes a pulpy mass owing to the presence of the fat. Hence people dry it as 
manure on the beach as soon as the boats come in by simply scattering it on the sand. 
The sardines are about seven or eight inches long. They allow them to dry for two or 
three days. They then gather them and weigh them and send them away. They are 
then sidd. 

Q. Simplv the fish is sold? — .4. AYs, after it is dried in the beach. 

0. It is then sold as manure? — -4. Yes. 

Q. For how long is this going on? — -A. This is going on for the last 40 or 50 

, veai's. 

Q. And by whom is this u-ed as manure? — A. By the planters. It is sent mixed 
with other things according to the requirements of the planters. More than 75 per cent 
is exported to Colombo and also to Japan. 

Q. Hoes Colombo act as a port of call? — A. There is certain home consumption 
in (hdombo also. 

f}. On what crops are they used? — A. Coffee and tea ])lantatioj)s. 

O. And the planters there use it? — A. Yes. 

O. Is that dessioated? — A. It is not dessicated by the exporter'. They have got 
agencv houses who supply the planters. They have got several mills. 
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Q. They grind it into meal'' — id. It becomes almost powdeiy. They mix it with 
ashes. There is a lot of sand — 2U to 30 per cent w'hich adheres to it and this cannot 
be easily got rid oil. 

Q. How do they make guano from itP— By boiling the hsh in special vats, and 
then you can skim ofi the first class oil on the top. You get a light coloured oil, and 
the residue is put in coir bags. They are simjil}' squeezed in hand presses. 

Q. And that forms the fish guano h — A. A'es. 

Q. That is not again cut up!-' — A. It does not want to be cut up again. 

Q. There is no mixture of anything else? — A. They mix it according to the 
requirements of the planters. It does not want much handling afterwards. It is a 
very light powder and even in the course of packing it breaks up. 

Q. A"ou also talk of the outer coverings of the prawn shells. Is that also a good 
manure? — A. Y^es, for frait trees. A large quantity of prawns is also caught in the 
backwaters. The local people catch these. They dry it and then take otf the shells and 
separate the flesh. The flesh i^ largely exported to Burma, and the shells are sidd as 
manure. 

Q. In answer to question IIO j’ou say ‘ As regards the fish-curing industry I would 
strongly advocate the modification of the rules regulating the issue of duty free salt in 
the fish-curing yards in this Presidency, and that they may be made .similar to those 
in the Bombay Presidency. Can you tell us exactly what the rules are? — A. \Ve have 
got that out. 

Q. Could you let us have a short note on it? — -A. Yes.* 

Hon’hle Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. In your answer to question 9 you say that the 
fishing industry has been hampered by the existing financial agencies and you describe 
the difficulties of fishermen who are in the hands of Sowcars. Don’t you think that an 
Act would be very desirable to remedy this state of things? — A. The best way is to 
form co-operative societies. Government will advance money to such societies and 
individual members could borrow from the .society. 

Q. Don’t j'ou think an Act would help? — A. I do not think that legislation would 
he ven' suitable. 

Q. In regard to your idea of sending people like fishermen and black.smiths to 
England and other countries, you say that you could educate them and send them 
to England with scholarships. Don’t you think that these men will come with swelled 
heads and would not work with their hands? — A. Some of them may. But most of them 
will be better for it. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Whom do you want to send? Is it the workmen or the 
sujjervisors ? — A. I would send both. 

Hon’hle Sir R. N Mookerjee. — Q. Will not the ordinary workman who goes to 
England come back with a swelled head? — A. Some of them might. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — -Q. Could you not get the kind of man here? — A. I shall ex[)ress 
clearly what I have got to say. I came across a German in England, an engraver. He 
was getting about Ils. 6 or 7 a day. I saw lus work. The exact work could be done 
heie by a man who gets about Es. 40 or 50 a month. 

Q. Then why send the men home? — A. The man here takes a long time. Tlie 
other man adopts up-to-date methods. 

Q. For practical purpose^- it would be very difficult to select an artisan and send 
him to England and educate him there. AVheii be comes out lure he will have to work 
on the same footing? — A. I have no idea of factories. I am sj)eaking of cottage 
industries. For example the goldsmiths or carpenters in iladras who work in groups — 
father, sons, cousins, etc., in their own houses. If one of them is ^ent for training to 
foreign countries in the use of up-to-date tools and modern methods the industrv will 
be benefited as he will join the group on his return. 

Hon’hle Sir R. Y . Mookerjee. — Q. That man as soon as he returns from England 
will not go to the cottage industrv. He will want to he a gentleman ? — A . If he becomes 
a gentleman the country need not be sorry for it. He may at the same time be a better 
workman. 

Q. Has anything been done to revive the shipbuilding industry? — A. Yesterdav I 
showed you some new boats being built at Beypore and Calicut. 

Q. What sort of boats? — A. Country' sailing boats carrying 200 to 300 tons. 


* Vide additional written evidence printed after oral evidence. 
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Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Has any attempt been made to do anything bigger? — A, 
I heard that in Cochin and Coringa they were able to make vessels of larger size. 

Q. How many tons? — J.. Four hundred to 500 tons. 

Q. Those things that we saw in the beach yesterday, how many tons can they 
hold? — .4. About 250 or 300 tons. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. A'ou are the Assistant Director of Fisheries. Do you carry 
on the general administrative work of the department? — A. Under Sir Frederick 
Nicholson. 

Q. Is there work going on in the east coast? — A. Mr. Hornell is doing a certain 
amount of work in connection with chank fi.sheries and jiearl fisheries, as well as certain 
matters connected with the economic condition of the fishing folk and the divers. 

Q. He is working at Tuticorin? — A. His jurisdiction comes as far as Tanjore and 
Chingleput. 

Q. He is an expert in charge of the pearl and chank fisheries? — A. He was origi- 
nally in Colombo. 

Q. Is there nothing going on beyond Mr. Hornell’s jurisdiction? — A. I have been 
visiting the Northern Circars coast and trying to do some co-operative and social work 
in Cocanada and Uppada. 

Q. No experimental work has been tried? — A. No. 

Q. Is anything- going on in Madras in connection with fishing? — A. There is a 
proposal to send some of the west coast men and introduce their boats and nets in the 
east coast, specially in Madias Harbour where they will be able to do some good work. 

Q. How far out do the fisheimeu go to .sea at the present time? — A. Going about 12 
or 15 miles. They must anyhow get back the same day. 

Q. How far out do they commonly fish? — A. Mostly within two or three miles. At 
times when they follow some shoals and go in pursuit of it they go even 15 miles. 

Q. This sardine fishing is very uncertain? — A. The movements of the shoals are 
very uncertain. 

Q. Is there any record kept of the quantity of fish manure that has been manu- 
factured during the last 30 or 40 years? — A. None except what you get in the trade 
returns. 

Q. Is it true that only a comparatively small quantity goes to Japan? — A. The 
major portion is exported and some of it goes to Japan. 

Q. The materials for fishing are constructed locally? — A. Boats and nets, yes. 

Q. What materials do they use? — A. They use cotton as well as sunn hemp for 
making nets. 

Q. Do they spin it themselves? — A. The fisher women do it with their fingers. 

Q. TYhat do they use for preserving the cotton? — A. They use a green leaf {Cleroden- 
dron inerne) and make a decoction of it by boiling and the nets are dipped in it. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Ctirrimbhoy. — Q. A'ou say here that when duty free salt 
was introduced in fish-curing yards, it was taken advantage of by petty merchants 
belonging toother castes who started fish-curing on their own account? — A. Yes. That is 
so. Other people have come in largely now. 

Q. Do they now form a larger proportion? — A. Y^es. The fish-curing was mostly 
carried on by the fisher women. The women took hold of it as soon as the catches were 
landed and if it was a small quantity they sold it as fresh fish. If it was a large 
quantity, they cured it with the salt earth which they used to gather from the saline 
fields. For the larger kind of fish,, they used the bazaar salt before the tax on salt was 
increased. 

Q. Now vou say curing has been taken up liy other people ? — A. Yes. When the 
fish-curing yards were established by Government, the fisher women would not go 
there because they were very timid to do so. 

Q. Are they employing these people in the Madras Company? — A. That is only for 
fish-canning and does not require the services of a large number of women. 

Q. Have vou got a school for the fisher class? Is there only one? — A. A"es. A 
proposal is before Government for starting more schools. 

Q. Do you think that with education they will improve? — A. Yes. We will, be 
able to get from them a better hearing in matters relating to the improvement of their 
industry. 

Q. If they know how to read, they could read books relating to fishing and learn 
things for themselves? — A. Yes. 
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Q. Speaking about the museums you say that the prices of the articles ought to 
be mentioned. Don’t you think that that is a veiy big order f Prices always changed — 
A. Even now our prices are marked on the fishery' jrroduets. We say that it varies so 
much, say from to 5 annas per lb., etc. 

Q. Whut is the use of the prices given in this way'? You say that you have 
started temperance societies. For what classes have they' beeir formed? — ,i. They are 
mostly' for Hindus and Christians who are addicted to drink. In South Kanara we 
have a few temperance societies. 

Q. Started by whom? — H. By' a few of the leading men of the community under 
our guidance. 

Mr. H. CJiatterton. — Q. Have these societies any' eifect on them? — zl. On Xew Years’ 
Day every' y'ear they' take a vow before their shrine that they will abstain from drink 
in- the course of that year. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Do they manage to keep it? — A. Yes. They tie a red 
string round their neck in token of having taken the vow. 

Q. You say' that there is a society' which in addition to stopping drink has also 
undertaken the collection of sums of money' which the members have saved by' giving 
up drink and that this money' is again given out to them. Don’t y'ou think that thi« 
might have a bad effect on them? — A. Xo. We want to get it registered as a co-opera- 
tive society. 

Q. That will be a slow process? — ,4. Yes. 

Hon’hle Sir Faziilhhaij CurrimhJioi/.—Q. Have you thought of giving these fishermen 
compulsory' education? — z4. I would not make it compulsory' at this stage. 

Q. Then you say' that the Director of Industries should be a non-expert official ? Do 
y'Ou want him to be a member of the Indian Civil Service? — -4. He should have adminis- 
trative experience whether he is a member of the Indian Civil Service or not. 

Mr. A. Chdtterton. — Q. Why do y'ou think that an expert would not have adminis- 
trative experience? — A. If he has it, then by' all means he can be emploved. 

Q. You say' that there will be no difficulties in getting our boys into factories in 
England? Do you know if they take them into factories? — .4. I speak specially of our 
artisans. That is my humble opinion. So far as my' enquiries in London and some 
other big cities go, I think the thing can be attempted successfully. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Is it only the sardine that is used for the fish manure? — -4. 
There are other kinds of fish also as well as fish offal and waste of which there is a lot. 

Q. Do you extract the oil from the sardine and leave the residue separate? — A, 
Yes. That is according to the new method. 

Q. Can you not make this manure from any sort of non-edible fish? — J.. Such fish 
is not plentiful. There is a fish called mackerel. That is also converted into manure 
when it is very' cheap. 

Q. Do you get shoals along the East coast also? — .4. Yes. On the Xorthern Circars 
coast, on the Godavari, Cocanada and Waltair coast. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Has there been any attempt to find occurrence of these shoals, 
as to where they' occur and when they occur? — A. The non-occurrence of these shoals 
near the Madras coast may' be due to the fact that there are no large rivers in the 
Chingleput and Xellore districts. The idea is that rivers wash down to the sea so much 
of food-stuff. Higher up at Masulipatam, these occur. 

Q. The banks are also feeding places? — -4. That has not been investigated. 

Q. Has there been any attempt to find out the causes which affect the occurrence 
of shoals? — -4. Xo practical investigation has been made. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Do the central banks finance the fishing co-operative societies.^ 

A. We are not encouraging the fishing people to borrow. We want to make them first 
to create their own capital by means of small monthly compulsory contributions. 

Q. Have you any supplementary remarks to make? — A. There is another point that 
I would like to bring to the notice of the Commission. We have got some verv expert 
local blacksmiths. They make excellent knives. I might submit this knife for iii'-pec- 
tion. (Witness handed in a knife for inspection by the members). It costs about' 14 
annas. If they are trained according to modern methods in the use of improved 
tools and appliances they will make it still better. The cheap knives that are brouo-ht 
into this country spoil this industry. I am in favour of preventing the imjiortatioif of 
very cheap articles. There is the enamel ware for example. There is great economic 
waste. The average life of an enamel ves.sel is very short. The poor ryot out of 
ignorance buvs it. 
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Additional Wkitten iLvidence. 

{Submitted after oral examimtton.) 

Rules eegu eating the working of fish-cueing yards. 

In Bombay. In Madras. 

1. Government pars for the oost of the 1. When a yard is to be newly opened 


site, baildings, fence, etc., when a yard is to be 
newly opened and pays all charges for main- 
taining them. 


2. Salt is issued for curing to any person 
who brings fish into the yard and there are no 
recognized ticket-holders. 


3. Salt is issued at a uniform price of 
8 annas per inaund. 


4. The recognized ratio is a maximum of 
one maund of salt for every three maunds of 
fish, big or small, any excess that is left after 
theilay’s curing being delivered hack to the 
yard officer for safe custody and return for 
future use. 

5. Each consignment of fish is not re- 
quired to be kept separate in the process of 
cm-ing but several hatches, even of different 
days, may he mixed up. 

6. Fish that is cured under the local sys- 
tem is retained in the yard only for a day, e.g., 
fish that is salted in the morning, noon or 
night is washed and passed out the next mor- 
ning, and the fish is not dried before removal 
from the yard. In case the curer finds it 
impossible to remove the fish next day, he is 
allowed to keep it in the yard and if the 
quantity of salt already issued is found in- 
sufficient more salt will be issued for curing 
it. 

7. The subordinates (karkuns and peons) 
who are in charge of fish-curing yards are 
provided with quarters very near the yard 
and are always on the spot when the fish 
arrives. 


Government acquires the site for it under the 
Land Acquisition Aot and puts up the build- 
ings, fence, etc., but all the charges for these 
are recovered from the curers by a cess levied 
on them, e.g., if the usual price of salt is onl_y 
10 annas per maund the curers have to pay 
10 annas plus 2 annas cess till such time as 
whole of the amount invested by Government 
for constructing the yard is recouped. In fact 
the opening of a yard will be sanctioned only if 
the applicants guarantee that they will take a 
sufficient quantity of salt and thereby ensure 
that Government will not sustain any loss. 
This arrangement throws the burden of pay- 
ing the cost of constructing the yard on those 
curers who resort to it when newly opened 
and the others who join it after the Govern- 
ment have recouped their original investment 
are free from payment of this cess. 

2. Any one who wants duty-free salt has 
to become a registered ticket-holder of the 
yard and if he fails to carry on any curing 
operations for a period of six months his ticket 
will be cancelled and no more salt issued to 
him. 

3. The price vaides in different localities 
from As. 6-8 to As. 10 per maund and when 
such variations occur in adjoining districts, 
e.g., Malabar As. 10 and South Kanara 
As. 6-8 the curers who have to pay the higher 
rates are at a great disadvantage in selling 
their cured fish. 

4. The ratio varies considerably from 1: 5 
to 1 ; 10 for purely local methods of cure. 
The curers must use all the salt issued to them 
for a particular batch of fish and on no account 
keep any balance for future use. 

5. Each batch even of the same day should 
be kept separate till they are dried and 
removed from the yard. 

6. All fish except those cured under the 
special Colombo and Ratnagiri methods must 
be fully dried and removed only on the third 
day. Hence moist cured fish which is much 
superior to the hard dried fish as regards 
nutritive properties cannot be cured in these 
yards. Moreover two or three days’ detention 
in the yard is a hardship to the curer as he 
cannot dispose of the fish if there is a demand 
for it the very next day. 

7. The subordinates in charge of fish- curing 
yard on the West Coast where the curing 
operations are carried on on a very large scale 
are not provided with quarters and they live 
at some distance from the yard. 
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Witness No. 249. 

SiE Eredeeick Nicholson, k.c.i.e., Honorary Director of Fisheries, Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

Section /.—I assume, as question 5 seems to assume, that financial aid by Govern- Fi.-.anoial aid. 
ment is recognised as necessary in fostering new or developing old, stunted, or station- 
aiy- industries in India. The method is so universal outside of Great Britain, or in Great 
Britain in former days and again under new ideas in recent days, that the point need 
not be laboured ; Ireland, Japan, Canada, Australia and Germany are all cases in point 

As regards the particular method, I consider that no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down- each industry, and even each case, requires its own method of aid. As mentioned 
in Section X, it is' a universal rule in Germany and Austria that all spending depart- 
ments of Government shall purchase home products almost exclusively, and this has 
been highly beneficial, defects under local competition, were temporary, and competi- 
tion led rapidly to perfection. Similarly in India, for many articles such as those of 
stationery. Government would best foster the concerned industries (1) by expert 
enquiry and experiment if necessary, e.g., in preparing and standardizing inks, gums, 
pencils, etc., (2) by contracting to purchase indigenous goods up to the required 
standard. Again, in some cases a grant-in-aid is the best method. Suppose an industry 
like that of distilling essential oils is considered not only possible but desirable and a 
reputable person of sufficient knowledge and serious intention proposes to make a 
preliminary experimental investigation; then for such matters as the purchase of 
exoerimental stills, the planting, preparation, or collection of raw materials, and the 
cost of experiment, a grant-in-aid would be a suitable form of assistance. Eor boats 
to be newly constructed for deep-sea fishery work or for supply of motors, etc., to 
such boats or for navigation esnecially coastwise, the tonnage bounty or mileage or 
line subsidy, is the general ride. Eor co-operative fishery yards Government loans 
either in cash or in the provision of premises, the loans to be recovered by annuities or 
in rental would be desirable. Hence I would say that all methods are in use and 
useful, and that the particular mode of financial assistance should depend entirely on the 
conditions. 

I should add that in addition to the seven methods mentioned, there are other im- 
portant methods, such as the relief of a nascent industry from income tax until it has 
taken a distinct position; it is not merely the impost itself but the fear or fact of 
mistaken assessment that operates; I can give actual facts. Moreover, the acquisition 
and grant of suitable land by Government would often be a great boon; to obtain a 
complete title to land under the Hindu or Muhammadan Law is a very difficult matter, 
and a factory might be very awkwardly placed for no fault of its own; in two industrial 
cases within my own knowledge litigation was constant for 19 years; in one case the land 
was bought at a civil court sale and after great improvements had been made, several 
heirs under Hindu law set up consecutive claims, and much loss was incurred both in 
litigation and by the prevention of further improvements. Since Government can 
under the Land Acquisition Act obtain and give a perfect title at once, a factory could be 
put up without fear of disturbance. 

Government experts trained in Government factories and the data obtained in such 
factories should also be placed at the disposal of nascent industries; the whole large 
canning industiy of Japan resulted from Government experiments in a factory of its 
own, and its manager was then lent to the first private factory started which was one 
which I happened to inspect. Another financial assistance is the admission of raw 
material, machinery, chemicals, etc., free of duty, at all events for a given period; as 
noted under Section X there is a strong precedent in the admission duty free of ^oda 
ash and other chemicals for weaving factories or mills. 

Where Government financial assistance is given in any shape Government 
should have the right of inspecting and auditing the accounts and the 
conduct of operations, but in my opinion interfereuce in the business is generally 
undesirable. Assistance in money or privileges should.be given only after full enquiry 
and when Government is satisfied of the advi.sabilitv, character, and prospects of the 
undertaking, and of the qualifications of the beneficiary; when this has been satis- 
factorily settled there should be as little interference as possible outside of ascertain- 
ing- that the money is being- spent as intended. Rather than take part in private 
factories Government must take certain risks, which, however, will be small if the 
whole matter has been thoroughlv considered beforehand. 

I am however in favour of Government pioneer factories in many cases as tlie Fioneer factories, 
best form of assi.stauce, i.e., that Government instead of financing a proposed enterprise 
by loans or other grants, should take upon itself the risk and cost of experimental 
enquiries. This appears to me necessary- where the proposed industry, however desirable 
is complicated or demands such technical and business knowledge that it would in this 
country remain untouched if Government Avill not start it. I may mention the camiei-v 
and the soap works now under me; a cannery involves much technical knowledge both of 
fish, of bacteriolog-v. of cookery, of mechanical plant and methods, and of markets and 
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public tastes, aud, lu India, there is the uncertainty ol the new products being suitable 
to the demand actual or'potentlal. Hence — aud because fishery mattei-s were never even 
considered by capitali'-ts — cauuiinr was utterly untouched in this Presidency except by 
a I'reuch cauner at Mahe; this exception gives point to the need for a Government pioneer 
factory, for the secrecy maintained in the I'reuch factory j)revented any chance of imita- 
tiiiu by outsiders. 

So also as regards soap; in fact, without a soap boiling expert it would he impossible 
to start the bu-'iness, and soaj) boiling can only be learnt in a factory, unless, at con- 
siderable expenditure of time aud money, men — whether Government servants or not — 
deliberately start to learn the work de novo by experiment and failure. No private 
person — Indian at all events— would do this, and the soap industry, especially in view 
of commercial uncertainties, would have remained untouched but for Government effort. 
It the hardening of oils, the mauutacture of paints and varnishes, aud other industries 
depending on applied chemistry are to be ra])idly developed, then, although highly 
desirable and very feasible, they will unless taken up by great capitalists who can 
command the services of experts, etc., require to be started under direct Government 
au'pices, whether in the first place at a technological branch of the Eesearch Institute, 
or otlierwise. 

It amiears to me a mistake to suppose that Government pioneer factories should 
nece^^arily be closed or handed over to private enterprise as soon as they have “ made 
their proofs ”. Technical and even commercial success are not the only raisons d’etre 
of such factories,, but the training up of experts from managers to artisans, of instructors, 
and jierliaps inspectors ; moreover in many cases a pioneer factory is a place of industrial 
research and development in that particular industry. E.g. Government could sell its 
cannery tomorrow ( I have had offers) but it would lose its main value not merely as 
a continual object le-son but as a place of instruction and experiment. Canning, though 
feasible for many years, did not develop because there was no one to spread the know- 
ledge of the “ secrets of canning ” especially under Indian conditions ; these had all to 
be ferreted out by the experimental work of the factory, and if it were now handed over 
to a private firm the experience gained would remain secret, and development again 
be arrested. It is my duty now to train a series of men who will be capable of faking 
up the work (two from Baroda and one from Travancore have studied under me) as 
experts: moreover I have to train canning foremen; maistries, solderers, packers, etc., 
and on the mechanical side, tinsmiths, and mechanics who can work delicate machines 
for making “ sanitary ” (.solderless) cans. Moreover, experiment is continuous and 
we are incessantly finding^ out new diflSculties, new methods, new recipes. Again, 
when canning factories are privately started there will have to be trained Government 
inspectors with rights of examining canneries, for of all industries this requires absolute 
cleanliness and honestv. When 1 say that certain cheap canned foreign goods which 
I wilt not here specify, are notoriously and, by the price, necessarily adulterated to an 
incredible deoree, I am merely saying not only what is notorious but what was deliberately 
stated to me by caniiers out of India, and by recipes privately supplied to me, while 
in the more serious matter of preventing the packing of tainted fish, and the 
re-processing of blown (decomposed) tins, etc., regulative inspection will certainly be 
ncces.sary. 

So also in soap-making; it is necessarily, to be a place of instruction where small 
folk can h'arn the soap “ mystery ” and give this Presidencv a larger chance of success- 
ful competition with the great Western trusts; it is probablv or at least possiblv the 
small man. smaller even than in Germany and Austria working in a tiny factory with 
])ettv rdant (e.g., a one ton pan or even the cold process alone) with his own labour and 
supervision,, serving a small ai'ea, buying small parcels and turning over his petty 
capital rrr;i ro/i/dli/. and sending his glycerine to a central refinerv' (at first in the 
Government factorv) who will do much for the industry. The Government soap factory 
will have work for niany years in experimenting on various soaps, on methods of gly- 
cerine recovery for small folk, on cheap plant for all the processes including toilet 
soap. TIence. even if the next year or two proves technical and commercial 'success 
T shoidd ask for its continuance as a place of industrial research and instruction. 

On these analogies, I would say that the closing or handing over of a Government 
pioneer facfoi-v shoidd, in each case, depend on conditions local or individual to the 
industry and that no hard and fast rule can be laid down. That was the rule adopted, 
I believe, in th.e great cinchona industry started and developed by Government also 
in the aluminium industry, viz., the relinquishment of the busine=.s when Government 
iidervention or instruction iras no lonrjrr required. In the more complicated industries 
such as those of applied chemistry, such relinquishment may be and would be deferred 
far Imiaer than in simple mechanical industries. 

Begarding difficulties in financing I can— outside of agriculture — only speak from 
my knowledge of the fishery industry ; the financing of this backward undeveloped in- 
dustry is deplorable, even worse than that of the .small peasant, for he has less tangible 
ipsjiertv a- securi+v. and his hahits, conditions of life and industry, etc., are not con- 
ducive to thrift. The matter is very special and will be dealt with in detail during the 
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next few years by tbe Fishery Department; Fishery Bulletin No. IX gives some descrip- 
tion of methods and hardships, but it would take long to give any idea of the carious 
hardships of the fisher-folk. As a special department of Cloveriiment continuous in 
operations and svstem, is iii charge of such problems, the financing of the fisher-folk may 
probably be left to that department to do what is possible by a carefully considered 
industrial loan system, by the promotion of co-operation, by the inculcation of thrift 
and temperance, and by education; these matters are all in the first stage of experiment. 

Co-operation is especially desirable amongst these folk whether as fishermen or curers, 
and u beginning has actually been made. The Assistant Director, Mr. \ . Goyiiidau, will 
speciallj- mention this matter. 

On" question 14 I beg to record my strong opinion that in the matter of Indian Limita of 
industries we are bound to consider Indian interests firstly, secondh’ and thirdly; the 
more so that, essential as it is nationally to have agriculture and industries develop 
side by side, it may be found almost impossible in the face of the great industries and 
trusts or combines of Europe and America; as elsewhere stated, even fair competition may 
ruin an incipient industry; much more if the competition be that of goods, perhaps 
gravely adulterated to start with, and dumped at below cost price in India for the 
deliberate purpose of preventing or crushing Indian enterprise, E.g. sujqiose soaps 
made by a combine at 5,000 tons per week; the combine could dump soap on the Indian 
market at impossible rates and merely write off the loss against their huge other profits; 
this would i^nin the potential soap industry however intrinsically suitable to the country 
and its conditions. Hence I would say that no rules should be laid down limiting 
Government aid to desirable nascent industries, but that such aid should be opportunist 
and be ap’^lied to any necessary extent on any necessaiy occasion, provided only that 
Government I^as decided, on mature expert investigation, that the industry ought to 
become naturalized in India. 

Section II . — The Government Fisheries yard at Tanur is experimental and demon- Techmosl aid. 
strational, and a proposal is now before Government to take over the 120 so-called Govern- 
ment fish-curing yards. If taken over by Fisheries these yards will be gradually worked 
as demonstration curing 3 'ards, and thus reach the ordinary curers which is not the case 
at present. 

The Government fish-oil and guano branch of the Tanur yard is also a demonstration 
factory and it is hoped that the 250 small factories which have come into being since 
1908 as the result of Government propaganda and example, will now develop their 
methods on the improved lines since adopted bj' the department. 

On questions 25 to 27 regarding further industrial survey I consider that future Snrreys for 
survey's should be individual and not general. I suppose that the Department of In- industrial porposeg. 
dustries working in communication with those of agriculture and forests, and irrovided 
with reference books and general reports, with various monoor.ophs and district manuals, 
and aided by the museums and collections, etc., is now in a position to record and 
tabulate in a general way all the resource' of raw material, all the indigenous village 
industries and their condition, and all the genei-al conditions which give promise of 
development either of the old or of new industries. 

Much more however is needed for the information of capital or of any one con- 
templatins' industrial operations in any specific iiidustiw which exists but is stunted 
or stationaiy, or which gives any reasonable promise of success. For instance, the 
manufacture of bangle glass and bangles was common a few years ago but lias been 
ousted, mainly it would seem, bv' Austrian glass. Suppo.se the revival of this industrjq 
coupled with a great development in form and ornamentation, and with subsidiary lines 
such as glass buttons, is desirable, then the survey should, for example, examine the 
exact localities of the old industry, and the reasons for such position, usually the 
presence of certain fusible earths; the local reasons for decay or stationariness of the 
industrj- such as want or cost of fuel, restrictions or imposts on the digging of the 
earths, foreign imports, etc.; the character, composition, and treatment of the raw- 
materials, the character of the kilns and crucibles, the temperature, fuel and time required 
(temperature is very low and the crucibles are tho.se made by brass founders by elutriat- 
ing red earth); the composition of the glass and its characteristics such as ductilitv, 
fusibility, softness, working temperature, natural and ’artificial colour : the cost of the 
glass mass; the methods of working it into bangles; the present existence or otherwise 
of the 'professional class who work the glass, their training, pay or profits, conditions 
of labour, independence or subservience to money lenders or wliolesale merchants, the 
business conditions of their trade and so on ; finally a statement of probable improve- 
ments, the need for financial or expert aid, etc. M’^ith such a report before him coupled 
with a correlated report on the imported articles, the Director of Industries would be in 
a position to say what could, if anything, be done. I mention this because I have seen 
reports in which the general survey missed the main business points; the Punalur paper 
mill of 20 to 30 years ago would probably not have been started on an “ eta ” basis 
had there been a proper preliminary .survev including, as one item, the capacity or 
incapacity of the “ eta ” in the matter of bleaching; a report regarding bamboo fibre 
mentions its excellence and gives details for its treatment but fails to mention the areas 
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ou uLicli the bamboo wa. found, wlietlier m narrow scattered zones or patche. or large 
continuous blocks, whether ready and cheap transport was feasible, whether tne tract 
was-as bamboo tracts otten are-feverish and unhealthy to a prohibitive degree; 
it is not merely tlie suitability oi bamboo for paper making that required stud\ but its 
acce.^>ibilitv. 


Similarly with regard to oils; it is necessary to know far more than we do even 
ahout the mere manufacture and treatment of oils. Take for instance the single question 
ot adulteration: we know in a general way that they are adulterated— the higher classes 
with the lower, and so on— hut I doubt it the precise adulterations and the places or 
stages in which there is adulteration, are known. Again, the following is an actual 
recent case ; a certain oil was shipped home as edible oil for edible purposes ; it was on 
reaeliino- home, found to he too rancid for edible purposes and was only saleable as 
clieap soap stock; similar oils have been obtained and are found to contain, even before 
export, so large a percentage of free fatty acids and of impurities (water, etc.) that at 
least 15 per cent will be lost in refining it plus the cost of so doing; the percentage 
would have cousiderably increased during the hot voyage home. Now this oil was 
])rovided by brokers who purchased from the village oilmen; what are the conditions 
of the oil nianufaeture and trade up to the exporter, which lead to such conditions and 
losses that ahsolnteh- siieli country-made oils from export as high-priced edible oils? 
A ih tailed survey of the oil iudiistrv in particular would tell us the above facts and 
indicate rePiedies. 


Hut there are of course numerous other lines of detailed enquiry necessary for the 
information of persons contemplating the establishment of an oil pressing industry 
couplt'd with the industries nece,ssarily linked with it, such as soap, candle, and glycerine 
nmnufaoture and that of edible products for men and cattle, _ none of which allied in- 
dustries cun he negelected by a firm intending to deal largely in oil extraction, since the 
products of such oil extraction business would mostly have to find a market in India or 
in countries which have no tariff wall against oils and oil products ; the greater the output 
of oil the greater the necessity for the allied industries. 

It would be easy to fill many pages of queries necessarily preliminary to any 
establishment of the oil and fat industries, and which should therefore be collected and 
made available in advance by the Departmeut of Industries in order at least to induce 
consideration by capitalists; it is because there is no such information that capitalists, 
Tinwilling or unable to make detailed enquiries for themselves, or perhaps merely ignorant 
of possibilitie.s or even unaware that any opening is available for enterprise, simply pass 
bv ou the other side. In the matter of canning for instance: the mere idea had, 
seemingly, not occurred to any one and in any case no information of a technical or 
bnsinc'ss Vharacter was available; on the matter being introduced to the consideration of 
firms in England, it was at once considered a matter of interest, and ondT&rm issued 
to me a long list of questions on all aspects of the business avowedly as a mere preli- 
iniimiy to cdnsidorinff the advisability of sending out an expert for still more detailed 
enquirv. Similarly in the case of oils, a report in general detail, a.s similar preliminary 
was a.'.ked from me by a great British firm who proposed to manufacture certain goods, 
and wlio desired to have a basis for further enquiry. Under Section X item (5) I have now 
proposed enmplete enquiiu" by a practical expert. Hence there should be reports, of 
the most detailed nature drawn Tip each bv a practical expert on the statistical, industrial 
.and commercial side readv to hand in advance for enquiries, in regard to all indu.stries 
whieh are rea.sonahly possible in the counti-y ; .still more for those of real promise such 
ns the nil and fat industries. It is to stimulate attention and to encourage further 
enquiry by capitalists that such reports should be made, and they should be framed with 
that view. 


Private enterprise can do infinitely more and better than Government, and tlie main 
idea of a Department of Industries should be to stimulate and assist such enterprise 
whether of ihi' capitalist or co-operative goup. 


G. 20, Srrtinn 777 . — I consider that “ commercial museums ” are essential to indus- 
ti inl enterprise. Tint the name liere given i= an insufficient description of their prouer 
i-rdc. which is rorr^-ctly indicated bv the German title of ' Industrial and Commercial 
Museum and Exhibition for collection^ of samples ” ; I append extracts from personal 
experience of one of the best and earliest of these, viz., at Stu+gart. 

When I first visited the Museum it was a modest collection badly housed in old 
banacks; on a subsequent visit it was maguificentlv lioused and organized by reason of 
its importance and success even in its early days, and it was possible, even for a stranger, 
to examine everi' product of the country and ascertain in a moment where each produef 
was made. The institution was double sided, viz. : — 

fl) an exhibition of products, plant, etc., from foreign countries, intended for 
local limitation, etc. 

(21 a collection of samples of every class of local industry with every facility for 
traciurr the jdacc' of mniiufacturs. 
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(1) Tile oiio'iiial idea was to provide the home iudustries with a collection showing 
ihe superior materials, implements, methods, and products of foreign countries, so as 
to stimulate better home manufacture. Advantage was taken of various exhibitions, 
practically beginuiug with that of Hyde Park in 1851, to make useful collections relating 
to the home iudustries which at that time were both scanty and in low condition, 
Wurttemberg at that time being mainly a poor agricultural State. This at once developed 
into a standing exhibition in which home and foreign products were shown side by side 
in view to comparison; this obviously had also the advantage of displaying to foreign 
visitors and purchasers the products manufactured in the State, and the lluseum therefore 
did double duty almost from the beginning. 

The idea once started rapidly developed; soon after 1850 the Museum made collec- 
tions of improved tools used abroad for every industiy which was to be found in Wurttem- 
berg, especially those used in the small industries and workshops; especial care was 
taken to demon.strate taste, solidity, and accuracy in workmanship, and sets of technical 
and decorative desi<Tns and models were also provided. Early results were seen in the 
manufacture of improved weaving plant, pianos, locksmiths’ work, iron and other metal 
goods, toys, etc. 

The Museum had now become a permanent exhibition of home and foreign products 
and methods and plant in all cla-ses of industiy to be found in Wurttemberg. and it was 
( ontinually enriched by purcha^e.s and gifts both of machines and goods, largely from 
the great International Exhibitions; and progress was specially indicated by the exhibi- 
tion side by side of old and of improved methods, plant and products. 

The Mu.seum seemed singularly free from red-tape. Admittance was of course free, 
and an Insjiector in every room enabled a visitor to inspect, handle, and measure, etc., 
any items whiih he wished to examine thoroughlv: manufacturers were permitted to 
borrow for three weeks am- olijcct useful in their business: and a “ Suggestion book ” 
"as provided in which anv visitor could sucgest the procuring of further samples or 
objects ; in this way the public was taught how to use the collections to best advantage. 
Moreover the authorities permit a complete trade collection to be exhibited in charge of 
an expert at a manufacturing centre, on sufficient demand being made. 

The catalogues were, of course, most detailed and accurate. '^Everything was entered 
according to the division (12 in number) in which it appeared ; and the explanatory 
remarks uere so full that the catalogue assumed the character of a general technological 
work. This was specially the case in industries such as cement, potterv and earthenware 
glassware, iron and steel goods and metallurgy in general, weapons, the manufacture of 
locks, rope making (hemp and wire) lacquer and varnishes, tanning, weaving, knitting 
jiaper.^ etc., the nature of the raw materials used their places of production, etc. beiiTp 
also given. The stages of development from crudity to perfection in each industry were 
express y shown, and even the several steps in manufacture, so that the show provided 
obiect ]es.sons in nractical industry, very useful to those who. working an industry in 
its lower stages, desired to improve their methods and products. 

Machines and tools suitalde to the several indu.strie^ as well as tool-making machinery 
were liberally provided, and were shown m motion iisuallv on market days- these also 
were freely lent out for experimental trial. Models to scale were provided ' where 
machines were not shown. ‘ 

A very remarkable part of the collection i< found under textiles and clothino-. For 
manv years the best saniples and de.-,igns were obtained from every important quarter of 
the world and stored in many hundreds of volumes to which free access was o-iven • 
moreover, weavers were permitted on the arrival of new samples not only to inspect such 
samjiles but to cut ott portions for .study and copying. " 

.1 exhibition of ■’Wurttemberg products formed the second side of 

the Musterlager This consisted of samples sent in by all local manufacturers, 
and not only were these exliibi ed and catalogued but maps were made showin- tlm 

chief localities of manufacture (e.g., the art linen products) and the addresses of all 
inamifacturers. ‘ 

Hence on this side the purchaser could see at a glance every kind of product in 
"Inch he was interested Its character, price, place of manufacture', and addresses of the 

f institution formed an 

enquiry office for the information and guidance of person.s interested. At the time of 
mv visits I was not specially mtere.sted in indu.strial work outside of agriculture hit 
even to a casual visitor the ease with "hich an enquirer, whether locaf manufacturer 
or foreign purchaser or .seller, could obtain information as to products, methods SaS 
markets, etc., was obvious and remained with me as a perhaps useful memory' ; 

hardl>^ necessary to add hat a splendid technical library forms part of the Institution 

In Tapan Tear hook for ]016 it is stated that by H)].T the Tokyo rommercial 
Museum. "■Inch was evidently founded on the Stuttgart model, had already 65.789 
samp es of "-Inch about O.OOO were foreign. ’When I saw it in 1906 the number of 
-v.,, ™,I,v „ver M (100 The .le.eripti™ i„ ,l,e Te«r ^ 

use made of this Museum and of other provincial ones. As a matter of fact includin 
the museums for s-ecial localities and industries, there are very many 
recorded in my published notes on Fisheries and Agriculture. 
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'1 Lc sevcz’ul cb'iuiiicrciul muscuiua keep up an active coiTespouclence iiitli tKe Japanese 
consulates and commercial attaches in foreign countries as well as with the foreign 
consulates, etc., m Japan, and with similar museums, business corporations 
( laiit'is ot Commerce) and manufacturing firms both in Japan and abroad. Hence 
It is not a mere standing quiescent or static show but an active propagandist body, in- 
teimediary between the manufactures and buyers of Japan on the one side, and on the 
ether ct the manufacturers and buyers of other countries. 

But the Japanese have ako developed what I have suggested imder “ lace making 
(section X infiu'j viz., museums or agencies in foreign countries both for the exhibi- 
tion and sale of these goods; this is being done for Irish industries at this day, as begun 
many years ago by Hrs. Ernest Hart. These foreign collections contain numerous 
sample's ot Japanese goods with all necessary information about them. There are a 
number of them in various countries, usually under control of the J apanese Consuls, but 
housed with some him; these are Government official agencies but there are also private 
collections which receive State aid. They are mostly in the Far East, especially China. 

It need hardly be remarked that the Japanese have taken full advantage of foreign 
exhibitions for the display of their goods (and for learning lessons from other nations) 
and it is recorded that at the recent Panama Exhibition they obtained 1,511 prizes 
including 34S gold medals and 178 grand and special distinctions; this was a notable 
advertisement of Japanese goods and a vast stimulus to its industries; the cost to the 
Jajianese Government was nearly Es. 2 lakhs. 

It appears to me that a standing exhibition — for such it is — of the above nature 
should be formed in the Headquarter city of every Presidenej^ or Province. The recent 
(1915) temporary exhibition of industries in Madras was fruitful of results so far as 
regards a momentary awakening of the public to the products of the country, but what 
is wanted is a standing organization on business principles, founded and maintained 
and utilised by business men and manufacturers. May I illustrate from say, soap, suppos- 
ing its local manufacture to be considered in every way desirable. On the one side 
1 would place models of foreign (non-Indian) soap making plant, including glycerine 
recovery, for given units of production, e.g., 10, 50, etc., tons per week, with makers’ 
cataldoue.s! and with pro forma invoices and notes showing the classes and prices of plant 
re(|ui]'ed for given classes of product. Side by side with these I would place samples 
of all the raw materials used in foreign soaps with their sources of origin and current 
price.s, and over against these should be priced specimens of the soaps, glycerine, etc., 
nunle by such ])laut and from' such materials, whether abroad or in any local factory. 
Government or ])rivate, and lists of the foreign soaps found most in demand in this 
country. I would also point out in the technological notes the methods — not in detail 
but in general character — of soap-making and the special characteristics of each class of 
product with their several advantages and disadvantages ; stress being also laid on the 
fact that soaps at unduly low prices are necessarily adulterated and are usually far from 
beiiiQ- reallv cheap. On the other side I would place samples and current prices of all the 
raw materials available in the Presidency together with the main localities of production, 
and priced .samples of all imported necessaries — caustic, carbonate, silicate, perfumes, 
colours, etc. — together with addresses of suppliers of all classes of material. Local 
methods of soaji-making would be described by model and note, and their shortcomings 
and advantages mentioned. Xotes from the Government factory would be appended 
giving such data a.s advisable centres of manufacture, dangers to be avoided such as hard 
water, distance from supply and market, etc., markets or uses for glycerine, etc.; also 
tables of cost ami commercial data showing the classes of local soap found most in 
demand (e.g., soaps free from animal fats, etc.), the localities or classes demanding 
them lists of dealers in soau. railway rates, and special facilities or disabilities, etc. 
To this ynidd I— added the addresses of all existing soap works and of their special pro- 
ducts with business siimples. so that buyers may be as well infoiuned as manufacturer.s, 
and also that suppliers of raw materials may ascertain their customers and their probable 
a ciits. ^lany other items of information will occur as necessary when putting up a 
Glow for .soa]) in a ]ie!nianent industrial collection intended for practical instruc'tion. 

For a cannery there are similarly a long series of exhibits, recipes, processes and 
dahi for canning and for can-making or tin-plate working nlant ivliich would be neces- 
aiy to assist would-be manufacturers. 

lake the case of bicycles; the e.xhibits would display senaratelv every part of the 
several classes of bicvcles with precise and standardized measurements; under “mate- 
rials ” would be found the classes or grades of steel mostly in use in the several o-rades 
of machine; the tools and machines required for machinin- and fitting the several 
parts and for use with the machines; the materials necessarv for plating: the enamels 
paints and varnishes required ; the varieties of types', etc. Under “ methods 
and plant ” would be indicated the processes for plating and enamellincr 
V oh specimens or models of the plating baths, enamelling and drving stoves 
foi use with ordinary fuel, liquid fuel or kerosine, gas. nr superheated steam methods 
and plant fm- vulcanizing; the Tuenaration of repair outfits with recipes for the rubber 
rnlv.to-ns. Under addresses would be found the ranniifacturers of the several classes of 
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steel or of special parts such as chains tyres, etc., of enamels, paints and varnishes, of 
solution tubes and tin boxes for repair outfits, of plating and stoving plant, of agents and 
sellers of finished machines. 

These suggestions seem obvious but are not in present use in this country, whereas 
elsewhere, whether in the country of their origin (Germany) or of adoption such as 
Japan, they are considered essential and in Wurttemberg it is a matter of common history 
that the “ Musterlager ” was a powerful instrument in the work of the central organiza- 
tion for Industries which, within the period of my own observation, has transformed 
that small agricultural State into one of developed agriculture and advanced industry. 

I advocate, then, this standing industrial and commercial exhibition, and would take 
care that a small staff, well acquainted with the general subject and the contents of the 
exhibition, should be always on hand to point out, explain, and assist enquiries, to show 
invoices and statistics and to indicate books for reference and study. The Patent office 
printed records and specifications now maintained in Madras should form part of the 
attached library, which itself might be very usefully organized like the Patent office 
library in London which is of extraordinary value to enquirers ; I have alwavs found it 
full of searchers, and all the several sections of the library, where most technical books 
and periodicals are to be found as well as abstracts of all patent specifications and the 
complete specifications for many years, are all open and free for consultation. I would 
add the power of borrowing books on proper conditions, for a very great hindrance to 
technical work in this Presidency, is the inability of men to obtain any knowledge of what 
is going on in the technological world, or to consult text books, or learn the contents, etc. 
of patents, and it is often impossible for men living and working up-country to visit 
Madras for study. Personally I have had to borrow from the Pre'sidency College, etc., 
by the courtesy of the authorities, various expensive works on applied chemistry, etc! 
or to form a special library of my own. The above answers queries 78 and 79. 

Iteverting to exhibitions (queries -31 to 3-3) I conceive that the standing exhibition 
or industrial museum above suggested, might and should be popularized by occasional 
special displays (as in December-Janiiary 1915-16): it is advisable to interest and inform 
the "eneral public as well as the special industrial and commercial classes; to advertise 
to the nublic the productions and industries of the countrv and even to remind business 
men and manufacturers of the facts of the country and the facilities obtainable at the 
museum. 

On the question in query 33 as to bringing buyers and sellers into contact it is 
obvious that such a museum as I have indicated is primarily a business museum 
intended almost solely for buyers, sellers, and manufacturers, and that it ])rovides 
the necessary information for the coming together of these classes. 

It would (query 37) add to the importance and usefulnes,s of these standing exhibi- 
•tions if the several articles in ordinary use by Government Departments were permanently 
exhibited together with li.sts of the several quantities, qualities, and prices; e.g., in 
stationerv mch items as inks and ink bottles, sealing wax, pens (including fountain 
pens) pencils and penknives, tapes and twine, gums and adhesives, erasers, rubber 
stamps, duplicators, locks and padlocks. In India we have every facility for makino- all 
the above cheaply and of fine quality, but they are generallv iiiiported, and when made 
localP/ such as inks (from imported ink powders) gum (crude from the acacias, etc.), 
sealing wax which will not readily melt and must be used extravagantly, are usually bad. 

There should also be small museums at other important centres, organized in regard 
to any industries existing or highly jmobable in or in the vicinity of such centres; e,", 
in Madura complete weaving and dyeing collections; also lace making and art needle 
work, metal work including electroplating, wood carving, toys, locks, oils and soaps, 
clocks and watches and articles of bijouterie suitable for indijrenous and tourist con! 
s-.’mntion whether in metal, wood, ivorv, chnnk shell, etc. The special collection, coupled 
with direct instructional effort, for the art linen industry at the museum in 'Wurttemberg 
had an immense effect on the crude indigenous linen "industry of that State : this wa! 
expressly mentioned to me on the spot, and mav be found recorded in the invaluable 
Irish Eecess rommittee’,. Deport of 1896. Similar collections, varied aecordino. to +be 
entourage, would be formed at other centres. But in all cases these should be linked 
with active instructional and propagandist effort ; otherwise they will be mere limbc.s. 

As regards the purchase of stores in general I consider that with a properly organized 
D( p.sitment of Industries all indents for ordinarv stores and plant .should be” dealt with 
by the Director and not by the vStores Department of the India Office. The Direetor on 
the .spot, with full knowledge of the preci.se articles required and the possibilitv of 
obtaining many of them in the country, would be in a position to buv locallv everv- 
tbino- that could be so procured and would thus stimulate verv irrentlv local production 
and improvements; he would also know better than the India Offiee and could obtain 
more qwckly the precise elasses of machines, goods, etc., required for particular demands 
Hence I consider that larger powers of purchase whether for Government Departments 
nr on hehalf of clients such as ryots, small industrials, etc., should be vested in the 
Director of Industries. 
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Training of laboar Section T'. — The matter of first necessity is the complete training of real “ expert 

and BnperTieion. managers (question 51), and the place for training is the factory; technical schools and 
institutes are aids to training but they are not the training itself. In Great Britain 
I find three successful methods; (1) the old and very successful method, usually in a 
manutacturing firm or family proceeding from father to son, where the sons get a good 
general education, e.g., at a public school, and then at IS or so, take up the hereditaiy 
work; in this case thej' are compelled to go through the works in every branch as 
common workmen for several years; I have seen many young public-school men, who, 
doffing their society clothes and surroundings at the factory door, worked for years 
as ordinary artisans; e.g., in tanneries I have seen them go right through the yard 
from the fleshing and hairing blocks to the finishing of the butts in the lofts; or in 
railway workshops I have known them serve as apprentices on ordinary pay and under 
ordinary conditions and go gradually through the fitting shops to the footplate of the 
engines they have helped to fit; so in foundries, paper-mills, potteries. The busine-s 
side is not omitted, and office training, buying and selling, and book-keeping are equally 
attended to, though this is very often more specially developed in particular members 
of the firm or family. 

(2) But during centuries of industrial work, a very large class of technical foremen of 
extraordinary technical skill have developed in the several factories, so that members oi 
firms are not compelled to be, as they were formerly, comolete masters of and instructors 
in every working detail; moreover in the stress of competition industries are no longer 
comparatively stationary but of enormous and rapid competitive development both 
technologically and commercially, so that masters of industries can no longer spend 
their davs over details, but must be trained in the science underlying their industries 
and in the methods adopted by their competitors and in the art now called “ business 
efficiency ”. Hence there ha« arisen a new type of master, who on the foundation of a 
good general education, irsually with some grounding in science, pi'oceeds to a technolo- 
gical school fe.g.. “ City Guilds ” at Kensington) and takes a three or four year course 
in applied science with such workshop and business training as the Institute can give. 
Thence, because this training does not make a man a manager, the scientific course has to 
be supplemented by a long course of detailed factory work in the selected industry which 
his special training has more or less fitted him to comprehend and consequently to 
develop. 

(3) There is a third method i)rovided for those of the artisan and foremen class who 
desire to better themselves and become foremen and managers, viz., the technological 
courses (e.g.. at Finsbury College) given to young men already serving in industrial 
works, but this seldom leads to the highest grades unless the student is one who would 
probably have otherwise risen by sheer ability and capacity. 

Applying this to Indian conditions; practically there are no continuous industrial 
firms of any size or industrial importance individually, outside of the textile industries, 
engineering firms, railways, perhaps some leather and chemical works and small tan- 
uerie'. and consequently in training our men for any desirable industries we are com- 
pelled. if private enterprise is lacking («) to start factories under Government auspices 
nr --timulafion (not nrrexaari.l ij direct management) where men can be technically 
trained, (5) to find technological schools or institutes where young men can begin their 
technical training, (c) to send young men home for the necessary training. Method (o) 
is all right and has the advantages over id) firstly that the industry is thereby locally 
started, secondly that numerous men can be simultaneously trained;' this is an essential 
object in the Government Cannery- and soap works; in “ assisted ” factories it should be 
a condition of assistance that men should be trained, even though such men are being 
trained as probable competitors. Method (6) can never be more than preparatory, and 
one cardinal error in Indian ideas is that Institutes can provide experts who can at once 
establish or manage the industries in which they have received this preliminary training, 
whereas it is only after long and detailed rvork in a r/oinf/ jnctorij. both on the technical 
and business sides, that such men can take their place as experts and managers; the 
technological institirte is no royal road to expertism as men fondly hope. M<?reover as 
industrial history shoyvs. the technological institute mostly follows and does not precede 
industries. These are mere platitudes, but are not so understood in India, where vouno- 
men. are thought to be industrial experts because of certain diplomas, whereas they are 
only competent to under.stand tlieir re.spective industries. Moreover the business side 
of training should be more efficient than at present. As for method (c) it is slow and 
there are grave risks in that the wrong man may be chosen which would delav or 
endanger matters for years, or that they set insufficient opportunity- at home or do not use 
their onoortiinities. T have hoyvever been favourably- impressed bv the one trained 
expert I have known in so far as his zeal and industrial knowledge are concerned. 

On the whole, then, I consider that the liest wav both for starting selected industries 
in India and for training the future managers is. after the fashion of Germany and 
•T apan and other countries, for the promoters, whether Government or private to draw 
liberally on Great Britain, etc., for real experts as first managers of any projected in- 
dustries; then to select young men, preferably men already trained in technoloo-ical 
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institulious, and to put them through close, disciplined, industrial and business training 
under these experts till they are fitted either to start on their account or as reliable 
business managers to capitalists. I do not, however, object — on the contrary — to men 
being sent home or elsewhere tor .-tiidy if carefully selected and sent for very definite 
purposes and provided with proper opportunities; but they should be men who have 
already worked at their specific industries. 

Under such men, viz., the original experts and their disciples, there will graduaily 
grow up the body of artisans who, at first drilled by mere rule into expertness will, in 
a properly run factory, gradually develop an intelligent understanding of and attention 
to works. 

Such students as are sent abroad to study should be placed more or less under control 
of the local authorities who should also be concerned to obtain for them everj- facilitv. 
The students should report periodically on what they are doing, but — especially if they 
are young men who have already had experience in the specific industry — they should act 
as junior commercial agents, and report any facts bearing on that industry in its 
technical or commercial aspects, especially in comparison with the conditions and facts 
of the Indian industry if such exists. These students’ reports, added to the reports 
ordinarily prepared by an Industrial Department, should greatly assist enterprise. 

I may add that in .lapan these student commercial agents are numerous, seveial 
hundreds havirrg been sent abroad and trained; they are mostly jortng men recommended 
by business firm^ or others who know exactly what is needed. 

Section VI . — On the future organization ot a Department of Industries I would 
refer to the evidence available in the papers which led or relate to the new Irish Depart- 
ment of Industries, including especially the liecess Committee’s report on European 
Departments and methods and the reports about and emanating from Japan on the 
work of their Central Department. The combination of effort bv Government and 
people, especially with the people organized into companies, associations, and chambers, 
_as described by Sur Horace Plunkett on the one side or by recent works, since 1900 on 
or from Japan on the other, is the idea which it seems de.sirable to follow. It is true 
that the Irish Department has apparently failed to work out that fondly expected dual 
action, viz., of Government with the group of Industrial associations founded by Sir 
H. Plunkett and others, hut such failure is probably temporary and incidental and not 
essential, and it is far otherwise in Japan, where Sir H. Plunkett’s ideal, originated 
m Europe and hoped for in Ireland, seems to have developed in an amazing degree into 
business fact; the Japanese seem singularly to have combined the functions of a Central 
Bureau (a section of the Department of Commerce and Industry) with those of local 
bodies whether oflicial district administrations (prefectures) or business associations of 
business men and manufacturers. The a.ssociatious of Japan — as mentioned in mv Notes 
on Japanese Fisheries and Agriculture, and in various year books or descriptive writ- 
ings — are extraordinarily numerous, well developed, and" active, and depend not on the 
fiat of Government but on the natural bent of the people who, in general, are absolutely 
fascinated by the craving to develop industry and trade and material wealth. 

Apparently the Japanese Council (for Economic Investigation) consists of 70 members 
selected from Parliament, business firms, manufacturers, official and educationists. In 
Ireland the representation ,of the people on the Department of Industries is still larger 
and is made up of representatives elected by every county, and half as many Govern- 
ment nominees; altogether about 168. The power of the purse and all executive work 
rest with the pecutive of the Bureau, but as the Council has a veto, it can largely 
control expenditure. “ “ 

It appears to me that in this Presidency we might adopt a similar constitution 
viz., a Commissioner or Director of Industries, responsible direct to Government and 
charged with the administration ot the Department, including of course the initiation and 
conduct of all industrial surveys and enquiries, of all direct effort in the way of pioneer 
or demonstration factories, commercial museums or other propagandist or" stimulative 
effort, the advising of Government a.s regards the employment of experts and the 
desnatch of students abroad, the collection of industrial, commercial and economic data 
and all the other activities of a modern Department of Industries. It is better that 

executive functions should be exercised by an individual — of the right calibre than bV 

a body. 

But an advisory council is a sine qua non: I con.-ider that a large Board reprt seat- 
ing Chambers of Commerce and Trades Associations, business men, manufacturers 
district officers (selected for special rea.sons or knowledge) members of the Legislative 
Council, nlanters and others known to be interested in the development of industries is 
essential. Hitherto the public has not been taken into confidence or rather into partiier- 
ship with Government effort, nor has there been, outside of Hadras, any recoo-nized 
standino' public body with whom industrial propagandism or even interest, stiTl less 
activity,, has been a specific function. The annual Industrial Conferences ai"e o-ood but 
spasmodic annual effort chiefly confined to ])apers more or less practical, i-T only a 
minor and almost negligible method of work. We want to interest the best (hou!rht of 
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the country in the subject and to interest it continuously and in practical movement. 
This body would not be a mere consultative body but it would be the eyes and ears and 
toiio-ue of the department, for uothino- in the .districts — whether industrial, agricultural, 
or economic — could escape the notice of its members, if worth calling members, who 
would, on the one side communicate with the Director, and on the other with the indus- 
trials. E.g. members in Auantapur would ascertain and report the condition, etc., of 
the bangle glass industry or of the local paper making from old well-ropes and other 
fibre, or of the chances of fibre cultivation or that of tanning barks and pods; in another 
district it would l)c toys, or lacquers, or grass weaving, in another of pottery, etc.; 
.such reports would give the Director a staiding point for closer and perhaps expert 
investigation. ^Moreover, as a con.^ultative body meeting perhaps once in a quarter, 
the Director would liavc an assistance at present unavailed of. for the deliberations of a 
o-euei".\l body are wider and better threshed cut than mere individual consultations, and 
there would be less chance of the grinding of particular axes. Again, even though 
.'olelv invested with executive functions and the power of decision a Director would 
hesitate to embark on a scheme which was decidedly objected to by a strong and re- 
presentative Advisory Board. Moreover, with a well selected Board, the Director would 
constantly be in consultation with individual members or industries in need of assistance 
or suggestion. 

As regards the Director. I consider it impossible to state as a principle (question 
60) tlie class to which he should belong: it is the man not the class that should be 
selceicd; a permanent official might at one time be the best all-round man with a large 
knowledge of the country, of the people, of the industries existing and possible, of its 
economic conditions, and of the chief business men: at another time the best officer might 
have to be selected from what is called the “ business ” world. It is doubtful what is 
here meant bv a “ business ” mau: no man wlio bas not business instincts and percep- 
tions should be appointed, but if by business man is meant one engaged in merchandise 
or trade he may in no way be the’ better man, and may indeed be far more narrow or 
inclined to small views, a’nd less widely and sympathetically trained or inclined than 
the trained g'eneral duty official. It is a question of personal suitability. 

Section IX. — Personally I am not aware of many products in this country which 
need or could at present be brought under a practical system of Government certificates 
other than those which have frequently been commented on viz., indigo, beeswax, oils, 
butter and ghee, and one which has never been mentioned, viz., soap ; probably business 
men know of many others, such as honey which is innocent of honey, ginger which is 
rhubarb, and so on. 

Oils are notoriously adulterated, each grade being liable to the admixture of lower 
priced oils; this is a matter of importance even in soap making; much more in the 
ca.se of edible oils and fats. Mr. Tressler stated as Director of Industriss that “ adul- 
teration (of oils) is almost universal and this is one of the things that has killed the 
export trade ” (Hote for the Madras Exhibition). 

Butttr is frequently mixed with animal fats, and possibly with mineral waxes such 
as paraffin, partly to cheapen it, partly to give it consistency in hot weather; it is im- 
possilde that butter can be pure — or digestible — if it is a thoroughly solid fat at lOO^E. 
The matter is of serious importance since animal fat may be of a deleterious nature 
aud may not have been refined or even sterilised — as is completely done in the case of 
margarine — . so that it may contain bacteria or their metabolic products of a deadly 
character, vliile such “ butter ” would be very objectionable to certain castes or classes. 

(rhee is perhaps more adulterated than any edible product in the country; this is a 
matter of notoriety and bas never been more scathingly criticised than in a recent number 
of the “ Indian Trade Journal ” where it was pointed out — in an extract — that ghee 
contains all sorts of adulterafions, aud that some ghee contained no true ghee at all. 
Modern adulterations are said to include mineral oils, such as “ white oils ” now largely 
imported; this may he a serious danger to digestion. 

As regards soap I consider that if this industry is to have a fair chance Govern- 
ment must intervene to prevent the sale of the rubbish called soap frequently placed 
ou the market at prices which seduce the ignorant who, seeking cheapness, buy that 
which is not soap to the detriment of the genuine article. The oils from which soap can 
1)6 m.nde — including rosin if used — do not cost less on an average of all usual oils and 
fats, than Rs. ]5 per cwt.; 1 cwt. makes IJ cwt. of soap, at an expense of, say Rs. 5, 
for caustic, fxiel, superintendence, labour, deterioration, interest etc. Conseouentlv 
genuine lioiled soap, containinff as it .should 62 per cent fatty acids (including rosin if 
used) S per cent alkali and 30 per cent water of constitution, costs at least Rs. 20 per 
IJ cwt. and cannot be profitably sold under Rs. 22 or Rs. 15 per cwt. Hence soap sold 
with mnniifacturers’ profit at prices ranch below this rate, even where the slycerine 
is fully I'ccnvercd and pays all the orofits of soap manufacture, cannot possibly answer 
the above reriuirements, and must contain an undue quantity of water, to say nothing 
fif ntltcr fillings. Bar soap has been obtained in Madras which, originally in 3 Ih. bars 
had -brunk to little over ] lb. per bar; soap experts in India have found soap with only 
20 and even 1 2 per cent of fatty acids, with which mav he compared 10 per cent samples 
as mentioned by Dr. Lewkowitsch. If then the valuable nascent soap industry is to 
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be fostered iu India, Government should enact that no soaps whether imported or 
locally manufactured, should be sold as soap which contain less than 58 per cent fatty 
acids or more than 35 per cent water, and that fillines or admixtures should never 
exceed 10 per cent (unless perhaps in the case of special medicated soaps) of any other 
substance than fatty acids (including' rosin) water, and alkali. The Isew South Wales 
law requires 50 per cent of fatty acids, and any admixture of fillings must not exceed 
10 per cent and even this product must then be sold not as soap but as “ soap mixture 
Ko one can legally object to the fair competition of genuine soaps like “ Sunlight ” 
(provided they are sold at true prices and not dumped at below cost price in order to 
kill a competing industry), but actual and would-be manufacturers must protest against 
the competition of water-filled rubbish at half prices. Samples of water-filled soap 
specially made and obtained to illustrate this point will be shown to the Commission 
Confidential statements will also be made if desired. 

It is to be remembered that where an industry is nascent and can only begin, as 
generally in India, on a small scale, such industry may easily fail by reason even of 
fair competition on the part of great outside manufacturers without any desire on their 
part to kill the infant industry. For instance, suppose a man starts a petty soap factor}’ 
which will just pay interest, profit, etc., and give him a living, if he can make and 
sell 30 tons of genuine soap per week which about suffice-s for his local existing market; 
then if a large foreign firm with a great name and reputation and heavily advertised 
and well pushed o-oods, enters the market even at equal prices, the small local man 
must be ruined since the local market on which he depends will, at least partially, 
accept the foreign goods, and he will thus fail to sell the 30 tons which, ex liypotJiesi, 
is necessary to his existence, unless he can, by extraordinary effort, develop the local 
market to an unexpected extent; even so he will still have the foreign competitor against 
him. Much more serious is his plight, if owing to the absence of a law against adultera- 
tion or water-filled soap, the competition is not fair competition, but that of cheap 
adulterated good, against genuine. This last case has actually occurred. 

I consider then that the Depgirtment of Industries should examine the case of all 
industries where adulteration and sophistication or “ shoddy ” articles, either imported 
or locally manufactured, are to be expected, should obtain the passing of laws regulating 
the manufacture, contents, description, etc., of the goods, and forbidding the import 
or sale of goods not answering such description, maintain an expert staff and laboratories 
for the examination of such goods found in the markets, and prosecute for offences. This 
is only what is done elsewhere, e.g., in Japan by Government offices and Trade guilds, 
in America by the Departments dealing — for instance — with “ pure food ” and by the 
Associations and their laboratories belonging to particular trades, e.g., the ‘ Canners’ 
Association ” at Washington, and so on. The matter is one for the collation of foreign 
laws, regulations, and methods, and adaptation to the needs of this country. 

I may refer to my * “ Note on Agriculture in Japan ” paragraphs 193, 194 and 202 
and to “ Note on Fisheries in Japan ” paragraphs 116-118 as regards the Associations 
founded there for the standardization and protection of sound goods, especially those for 
export, and for the detection and punishment of fraud. I learn from the Year book of 
1916 that the work of these has been immensely developed so that 559 guilds relating 
to “ Staple Commodities ” dealt in 1912 with a volume of goods valued at £119,000,000, 
the members of the guilds numbering over one million. Government working with 
these guilds are gradually enforcing standards of production which should shortly, as 
has been similarly done in German}’, relieve Japanese goods from any odium loci. 
These associations are mentioned here only because one of their specific duties is the 
enforcement of sound standards, but obviously their beneficial influence is far bevond 
that specific benefit; in Japan industries are enormously helped (1) by Associations ot 
all kinds (2) by Government working on and through these Associations; it is Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s (and others’) ideas for Ireland but anticipated and much more highly 
developed. 

Another plan is also available, viz., that every manufacturer shall in matters of 
food,, drugs and medicines, manufactured articles such as soap, or prodiicts siich as ghee, 
indigo, beeswax, etc., enter on his goods a statement or guarantee that they contain 
absolutely pure or so much per cent pure of the concerned article, or that they contain 
no specific additions, or only specified additions and percentages of additions. On my 
fish paste price lists I place a label guaranteeing that they contain nothing but pure 
fi«h, milk, and butter and no other animal product: my soaps are guaranteed as genuine 
unfilled soaps, and I am quite prepared to add a percentage guarantee which is even 
more tiian “ Sunlight ” does. Manufacturers of soap would hesitate to place on the 
market soap with a label “ containing 60 per cent water ” (instead of 30 or 32). and 
60 per cent is known to be by no means a maximum. The beeswax market could not have 
been spoiled if a guarantee had been required either “ containing ^o much per cent 
of paraffin wax ” or “ guaranteed to contain no paraffin wax or other adulteration ” : 
ghee would hardly sell if it bore a label “ guaranteed to contain no ghee whatsoever ” as 
analyses have shown. 


* Not printed. 
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Tlie method would, as in the first method, require for correct treatment the forma- 
tion of standard tables but even this would not be absolutely necessary if labels were 
simply required to guarantee purity, or that an article professing to be a specific article 

e. g., beeswax, were forced to assert that the article contained nothing but beeswax or 
was 98 per cent pure, etc. 

Section X — Q. 110. — A copy of a inemorauduiu w hich I am preparing on the further 
development of the fishery iiuhistries will eventually be sent to the Commission. Deep 
.sea exploration and fi.shery charting by a modern boat with skilled officers, assistance 
To the fishermen for building larger boats and nets and preservative plant for deep-sea 
u-:e (some with motor power), the taking over of the 120 public fish-curing yards from the 
Salt De])artment and running them with developed methods, the fostering of a demand 
for the various new products, the stiniTilation of manufacturing industries such as 
canning, fish-oil and guano manufacture by improved (steam) methods, the utilisation 
of by-products, the provision of inspectors and instrnctors in the several branches, the 
development of a loan systc^m for the pnrehase of boats, nets, plant, etc., and for the 
rejiayment of usurious loans somewhat on that of the Agricultural and Land Improve- 
ment I,oans Acts, the promotion of co-operative w’ork especially for the purchase of fish- 
ing and industrial plant, for curing and for the sale of goods, the education of the boys 
and girls in half-time schools, and statistical and regTilative work, will be main lines of 
recommendation. 

Similarly for the infant soap industry, the conduct for several years of further 
cxjHuimental work both technological and commercial, the collection and local manu- 

f. uturc of plant, the search for and trial of new materials, [e.g., punna oil (Calophyllum 
iuophyllum), dupa fat (Tateria iMalabarica)], the preparation and popularizing of the 
highest classes of soap in addition to ordinary soaps, the preparation and utilisation 
of perfumes such as that from the Calophyllum inophyllum, and of essential oils such as 
oil of wintergreen extensively available on the Nilgiris, cheap methods for the recovery 
of glycerine, the ascertainment of the soaps in greatest demand by the public and most 
suited to different hualities (e.g., those where hard and brackish waters are general) 
or classes of consumer (e.g.. tho.se who object to animal fats, textile manufacturers, etc.); 
the training up of skilled foremen, instructors, and artisans, are all methods of develop- 
ment which will have to be pressed. For development outside of the Government factory 
very little will be needed except the instruction of foremen in the Government factory, 
loans to .‘.mall manufacturers for the pi-ovision of plant, and legislation (as suggested 
under Section IX) against the manufacture, im])ortation. or sale of soaps which are 
soaps much more in name than in efficiency. The purchase of locally manufactured 
soaps by Government Departments would be a very great stimulus, e.g. of saddle soap 
and ordinary soap by the Military Department, of plain and medicated soaps by hospitals, 
s( hooks and institutions, and so on. It is also probable that a glycerine refining plant 
would at first be needed at the Government Soap Works, to utilise the crude glycerine 
from the several small soaperies which will probably soon be started; this could be sold to 
a factory after its use and methods of working had been fully demonstrated. 

The railway rates arc fairly liberal though freight on oils and fats might possiblv 
be lowered; in fact both tlie .Southern Mahratta Eailway and the South Indian Eailway 
liave, at my request, induded soap as an article which will be carried at half-pared 
rate.s; this is a liberal concession, and it is hoped in this way to develop a large trade in 
jiarcels to petty retailers and to consumers, thus to a great extent eliminating the middle- 
man; it is found that even in villages such as Tanur there is a considerable retail 
sale of soaps even of the toilet grade, and those shops require only small parcels which 
they could obtain direct from the factory. 

It is not permissible to mention, “ protection ” in the sense of protective duties as a 
Tiicaiis for developing industries so that the part of Hamlet must be totally omitted, but 
it is right to mention protection in other ways. For example, caustic soda and potash, 
soda ash, sodium silicate and sulphate and other chemical essentials to the soap manu- 
facture are charged T J- per cent duty which is a heavy burden on a nascent industry since 
Tione of these ])roducts is, or at pre.sent can be. made in India as a purely indmenous 
jiroduct. Xow under item 131 of the Scliedule in Xotification Xo. 286-C-D. of the 16th 
December 1916 bv the Government of India, soda ash. sodium sulphate and other 
chemicals — including “ glycerine sub.stitutes ” — are admitted free, of dvty if intended 
for use in cotton weaving mills ; similarly sheet lead dutiable at 7k per cent ad valorem 
pav' only 21 ])cr cent if for tea chests. These instances .show exceptional treatment for 
selected industries, and since this class of treatment is extended to great industries 
run in large factories and estates with plenty of capital, knowledge, experience, and 
expert control, and thoroughly well e.stablished, surely such privileges should be extended 
to small and especiallv to nascent industries; e.g.. cau.stic soda and other chemicals 
needed for soap manufacture should be admitted free of dutv. at least to all factories 
whidi turn out soap which satisfies Government standards (see Section IX s.v. 
“ adulteration ”). 

The exemption of these and other nascent industries from income tax say for tho 
first 3 years after the factory- has begun work, should be granted as a matter of course 
It is generally a fact that the true profits do not warrant taxation for the first year or two- 
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but even if there are ta:!iable profits it is wise to forego taxation not merely as a bonus 
or bonnt}- to enterprise, but to avoid the inquisition jirecedent to taxation and the 
chances of undue taxation. The fear of income tax may be but a straw’s weight but it 
may just be the straw which decides against venturing on an unknown industry. 

There are (question 111) many industries which are peculiarly suited for development 
in this countrv whether bv reason of material, labour, or market; I append a list 
with brief remarks to each. For some articles I have been able to obtain figures as to 
imports showing the present su])oly of such goods ab ej:tni; this of course is not at all 
the same as the potential demand which would be probable in ca.se of a larger visible 
supply cr of the supply of goods needed but not obtainable. 

I consider that of all industries, tho.^e of “ Fisheries ” and The oil and fat combined 
indu.stries ”, are far and away the most important tor this Presidency ; Fislieries 
because when developed — 

(a) thev will produce far more and far more wholesome food than at present, 

(h) they will develop, both socially and economicallj% a very large number of 
people who are now in a low and dependent condition, 

(c) they will develop or originate various by-industries such as boat building, 
coopering, etc,, 

(d) they will assist agriculture by large supplies of concentrated manure. 

” Oils and fats ” because the linked industries will on a great scale utilise on the 
spot the raw products which are in such vast abundance and will utilise them at their 
best and freshest and cheapest, will assist agriculture by retaining the oil cake in the 
country, will provide masses of edible products, will develop a whole series of industries 
new to India and thereby not only add a series of desirable and necessary manufactured 
products but will, pro iantn, raise the intelligence of the working population. 

I therefore commend these two industries to particular attention by the Department 
of Industries. 


Imports (Lakhs of rupees ; mostly in round figures). 


-Articles. 


1. Umbrellas and umbrella fittings 

2. Toys 

3. Glass and glassware 

4. Pottery, earthenware and porcelain 

5. Soaps . . . . . . . . 

6. Candles . . 

7. Paints and colours 

8. Oils and fats, including mineral oils 

(a) -\nimal 

(b) Hssential . . 

(c) Mineral . . 

{d) Kerosene . . 

(c) Petroleum 
(/) Other kinds 

{(/) Vegetable (non-essential) 

(//) Tallow and stearine 

9. Leather . . 

10. Do. goods . . 

11. Furniture 

12. Clocks and w'atohes 

13. Knbber goods . . 
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4-2 

10 
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0-4 

Nil. 

Nil. 
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Nil. 

Nil. 
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To these groujes should be added the following as industries eminently suitable to this 
Presidency tor reasons of material, labour, and market, viz., the manufacture of — 

(14) Bicycles. 

(15) I’in glate goods. 

(IG) F.namelling. 

(IT) Tanning extracts. 

(18) Clock making. 

(19) Electroplated ware. 
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(20) Prepared foods; including jams. 

(2lj Coopering. 

[22) Tillage hand-loom weaTing. 

(2dJ Lace making, etc. 

(24) Ivory and wood carving. 

(25) Hats. 

(26) Straw and grass matting. 

(2T) Inks. 

(28) Adhesives. 

(29) Buttons. 

(30) Vinegar and acetic acid. 

(31) The recovery of Potash and Magnesium Chloride. 

(32) Essential oils and perfumes. 

(33) Hydrogenation of Oils. 

(34) Celluloid. 

(35) The utilization of solar heat. 

(36) Carpets. 

(1) U mhrellas . — To one especially on the "West coast, will go without an umbrella 
if he can possibly afford one. There is nothing — except inertia or ignorance — to prevent 
local manufacture; the sticks and coverings are all locally available, and the ribs can be 
made with the simplest machinery. However many are made in India there is an 
import to the value of 53 lakhs. An export trade might also be developed in this 
article. .lapan exports to a value of about 24 lakhs; mostly cotton umbrellas to China. 
We have Ceylon and the Straits Settlements at our doors for a similar trade. Enquiries 
iir Calicut where the sales are large show that apart from complete umbrellas the several 
parts are imported as follows: — 

Sticks — from England, Switzerland and. Japan. 

Frames — (ribs) England, Germany, France, Switzerland and Japan. 

Coverings — England, Italy, Germany, Japan; the last named is inferior (as 
also the sticks, etc.). 

Springs, etc . — England, Germany and Japan. Channelled ribs are preferred 
to solid as being lighter and stronger for the weight. Some work is now being done 
especially in Bombay, in preparing sticks, but practically — as regards umbrellas sold in 
Calicut — umbrellas are either imported whole, or else the parts are imported and merely 
assembled in India, 

(2) Togs. — If there is any small industry fitted for this Presidency it is the 
manufacture of toys, provided there is proper organization. The industry, in a some- 
what crude fashion, is indigenous; there are excellent woods and lacquers available, as 
in Kurnool, etc., there are clever artisan classes accustomed to wood work, and for 
months in the year, especially in the hot weather, the villagers have little work; hence 
this should be organised as a village or cottage industry, instruction being given in 
the classes of goods required of which a collection should be available in the district 
museum. Metal toys can usually be made by stamping and common fitting. The value 
of imports is 26’7 lakhs, being a large increase from the 15 lakhs of 1888-89. It is 
noteworthy also that with our cheap labour and material an export trade is possible : in 
Japan the manufacture reaches a value of about Es. 60 lakhs, of which one-fourth goes 
10 America and England. 

(3) Glass ware. — Under this head I- allude only to common glass manufactures 
which alone seem possible in this Presidency. Bottles, glass ve.ssels for jam and other 
preserved foods, glass battery jars, etc., could be .supplied if a glass factory can be run 
at Madras ; possibly the Tilgiris where climate and fuel are far more favourable, should 
be tried if Madras fails. The freight on cheap jars from Europe for preserving fish, fish 
pastes, etc., is almost prohibitive ; this preserved food industry could be greatly developed 
— as also those in inks, adhesives, etc., — if cheap glass jars were available. 

But bangle glass can be made in many places, though recently knocked out by 
Austria from which the glass imports in 1913-14 were valued at above 89 lakhs. This 
manufacture is simple and indigenous and is hereditary among certain classes but 
is wasteful ot the expensive item of fuel; I have seen' in villages (Anantapur dis- 
trict, etc.) every step of the manufacture. What is wanted now — inter alia — is local 
technical instruction so that greater varieties of ornamentation, colour, etc., mav be 
produced ; the Austrian bangles are often really artistic and ornamental as well as cheap. 
There should be complete collections in the several central and district museums. It 
is even a question whether this glass could not be utilised in making common ink-bottles, 
jars, etc. ; the temperature required for fusing the mixtures is low, viz. , a bright red heat’ 
which minimizes certain difficulties such as those of fuel, working, etc. See also answers 
to questions 25 — 27, section II and items 27 — 29 below. 

(4) Fofterg and earthenware. So much profit is made on tiles, drain pipes, and 
such-like goods and so numerous are the orders, that ordinarv good class pottery is not 
developed in this Presidency though stoneware jars for ghee, oils, spices, etc., in 
shops and houses are greatly in demand and fetch purely fancy prices. The wares 

®ot white china or earthenware, but the stoneware and Bristol ware used 
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for household jars, gallipots, ginger beer bottles, sanitary goods, etc., but ware for 
battery cells, porous cells, and even insulators eventually could be made. For years I 
experimented wben Sub-Collector, in correspondence with, the late ilr. Cbisbolm, then at 
the School ol Arts, and made very good vitrified bodies, and porous bodies with a lime 
borate glaze. I found a fine grey clay, burning stone-white and hard as flint, at 
Trichinopoly, and the finest felspar (orthoclase) in the world, burning pure white as it 
fused, at Eiode and in the Cauvery valley (Namakkal taluk of Trichinopoly, etc.), in 
such profusion that it was used as road metal; moderately good kaolin is available in 
many places and other body clays also. There should be Government enquiry and 
assistance in this matter by real experts. It is understood that Messrs. Parry & Co. have 
imported a special expert for making acid jars at Eanipet (near which there is an indi- 
genous glazed pottery industry of very poor quality technically), and exhibits, which 
seemed of only fair quality however, were shown at the recent Madras Exhibition. 

(5) Oil and fat industries. — These linked industries, viz., the exf^raction of oil from 
our various nuts and seeds, and the working of them up into manufactured products 
(vegetable butters, soap, glycerine, candles, paints and varnishes, etc., form together 
an industry which should be the fourth or fifth largest in the Presidency ; in fact it or 
they form one ol the very few great industries possible in this Presidency, and should be 
treated from a wholly dilferent point of view from the various small industries which 
aie mainly the subjects of this note; the linked industries form potentially one great 
industry, and one which will do more for agriculture, and for tlie food supply of the 
country than any other which I deal with in this note. Agriculture, weaving, fisheries, 
oils and fats, and leaihei, followed by pottery and wood products, seem to me the main 
large indui^tries of the Piesidency, and amongst them oils and fats have been neglected 
though of the greatest promise. I consider that the subject is so great and the possibi- 
lities so vast that it ought to be dealt with direct by capitalists rather than by Govern- 
ment and that perhaps Government should spend its efforts and money rather in collect- 
ing data by means of a special survey by a first class oil expert and by publishing these 
data widely in order to attract the attention of capitalists, rather than by small local 
effort. It is only in or because of the absence of capitalist enterprise that Government 
have liad to step in (e.g. in obtaining a small expressing plant, soap manufacture, etc. ) 
and even then it is more for the purpose of collecting facts for advertisement. But for 
the war and but for the absence of I’eal business data it is more than possible that great 
English firms would have entered the field in two or three different branches of the 
linked industries : one film in correspondence with myself was, in 1914, considering the 
taking up of one verj’ large branch not yet attempted in India ; another was talked of 
as about to establish a soap factory on a vast scale in Bombay ; a third was talking of 
preparing and marketing ghee and butter substitutes. It may not be generally known 
that Messrs. Lever have quite recently (1913) built a splenciid soap factory, costing 
many lakhs, in Japan, and with the developing soap trade in India, the raised tariff, 
and "the possibilities of our abundant oils, we may possibly see British firms at an early 
date taking advantage of this branch, including of course glycerine and probably 
candles. We require in vast quantities sound and sweet edible oils and fats, free from all 
adulteration or from admixtures which might be objected to from caste or religious 
prejudices or merely from a dietetic or physiological point of view; we- need to retain in 
the country the enormous masses of oil-cake so necessary for the cattle and for the soil ; 
we want to obtain economically from our raw material the largest possible quantity of 
the sweetest oil fit for use or export as edible oils and not merely — owing to most serious 
acidity — as soap stock : we need and are demanding soaps of all classes, glycerin© 
whether for cordite or pharmaceutics or industries, candles, paints and varnishes. For 
all these the field is immense not merely within India but in the areas from Egypt 
to China, when considered with our enormous production of the finest raw materials, 
and is ripe for expert examination and for a business survey such as is suggested under 
section II, and I suggest the appointment of an expert, especially one who has dealt 
with the matters from a manufacturing point of view, to survey the whole field and 
collect data for the use of the capitalist. 

Meanwhile of course, in the absence of capitalist effort. Government pioneer work 
should continue, for after all, the capitalist, however possible or even probable even- 
tually, has not yet made a definite appearance. 

(6) Soap. — This is being attempted and with some success by Government, and no 
more need be said as to its development beyond wbat has been said above and in sections 
III and IX. Glycerine is a necessary product in soap making and will share in its 
success or failure ; a recovery plant is under manufacture in England, and a refining 
plant will be ordered after the war. li will of course be a desirable product for the 
Cordite Factory and for pharmaceutical and other purposes; e.g., as a useful medium in 
enfleurage. 

(7) Candles. — The demand for these is fairly steady having been about 8 lakhs in 
1888-89 and T’3 lakhs in 1913-14. There is a small Indian industry- in this article, but 
only with imported stearine, except, I believe, in Baroda : a Madras factory recently 
applied to me for stearic acid for this manufacture. The manufacture of stearic acid 
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by the hydiogeuatiou of oils is a possibility uot to be lost sight ot in the promotion of 
the hydrogenating industry, since hsh oils can be hardened solid by moderate hydro- 
genation ; such oils-cum-steariue cost only about £11 per ton so that the stearic acid should 
co^t less tlian +“^0 ex factory. With paraffin wax from Burma, the candle industry 
shoul 1 develop, and imports should practically cease. 

(8) Faints and iinnishes. — The imports here have risen from 31 lakhs in 1888-89 
to bl iaklis in 1913-14. Seeing that India is the principal source of linseed oil, it is 
ab.surd that it should be dependent on imports tor its needs. There is nothing mysterious 
about the yaint industry ; an expert or two from home would easil} set the industry on 
its legs; what is most needed is experience plus honest care in selecting, mixing, and 
grinding. At present we have some paints in the markets ; possibly of indigenous manu- 
facture, which are miserable in covering power, appearance and durability, and it is 
almost waste of money to use them, especially for outside work in our sun. Similarly 
as regards varnishes ; our lac and gums are abundant and of the finest ; the oil varnishes 
could be made with the same ease as paints, while spirit varnishes might be made in 
bonded shops — like distilleries — with duty-free pure spirit, or elsewhere with methylated 
spirit. I advocate the importation and employment of home experts (factory managers 
or foremen) rather than the despatch of students for study in England. The manufacture 
of oil-cloths and linoleums is also desirable; these goods are in considerable use in 
many parts of India and if prepared against attacks by white ants might be still more in 
demand. 

Essential oils were imported to the value of Rs. 6 lakhs in 1913-14; it appears to 

me that this industry is specially capable of development in India where plants pro- 

ducing strong es.sential oils are readily grown and where strong perfumes are so greatly 
in demand by Indians for hair oils and ointments, soaps, etc. 

(9 and 10) Leather and leather goods. — I merely draw attention to the imports 

which show so large a demand (161 lakhs) while India, especially Madras, produces 
such enormous quantities of skins. Priina facie this is eminently a case for attention by 
high class experts of practical experience in the production of moroccos and other fine 
leather goods. But on this matter Mr. Chatterton will doubtless specially advise the 
Commission. 

(11) Furniture. — I merely draw attention to the increasing demand (10 to 24 
lakhs of which 7 lakhs were supplied by Austria-Germany), which ought to be fully 
supplied from within. This was one of the subjects specially studied by the Wurttem- 
berg authorities with great results to the home industry. See “ School of Arts ” paper 
in the Book of the Madras Exhibition.” 

(12) Clocks and u-atches. — Imports 26'6 lakhs from 10 lakhs in 1888-89, and Japan 
has already entered the Indian market with cheap lines of clocks. -^Ihis is mainly a mattei 
of machinery foi the classes of goods required. I have obtained lists of machines from 
America but have not been able to pursue the subject. Considering the abundance and 
cheap labour of goldsmiths and others accustomed to delicate work in metals it appears 
to me that with a proper line of machines for making standard stampings, screws, etc., 
clocks and watches might be assembled with ease, cheapness, and accuracy of result, 
provided expert superintendence and instruction is given in a (Government) factory, 
where managers, foremen, and artisans could be trained. At present many of the cheap 
clocks and watches give satisfaction, but many do not, and in that case have mostly to 
be thrown away as there are insufficient local means of cheap repair or replacement of 
defective parts. This subject would be specially displayed in the Commercial Museum 
at Presidency cities. 

(13) Rubber goods. — The production of rubber in Madras, Travancore and Cochin 
already amounts to millions of pounds, practically the whole of which is exported. On 
the otheT hand rubber goods, properly so called, are imported to the value of 53 lakhs, 
apart from many articles which do not appear as rubber, such as electrical goods 
(vulcanite battery cells), fountain pens, combs, and other vulcanite or ebonite articles. 

Doubtless the manufacture presents difficulties, but the facts of production and 
importation show that the matter is one for early attention ; the demand for tyres of 
all sorts, rubber stamps, electrical goods and so forth is rapidly increasing, and the 
industry presents attractive features. If a cool climate is required, the Nilgiris nr 
Bangalore are suitable. 

(14) Bicycle.s are greatly used and would be still more so if cheaper. The parts 
of bicycles are or may easily be standardized and produced in quantity by engineering 
firms; these can be assembled and fitted either in the same shops or in small separate 
shops. This is the plan adopted at home with B.S. A. fittings. With Tata steel, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, etc. forgings, local fitting. Indian made rubber tyres and the absence 
of freight import duties, packing and other charges, bicycles could probablv be con- 
siderably cheapened and the demand mvch more than proportionatelv increased. 

(15) Tin plate goods. — There is a large demand for stamped and soldered tin ware, 
both domestic and industrial, such as canisters for spices, tins for biscuits, etc., cans for 
preserved foods, small drawn or other tins for ointments, medicines, samples, etc., tovs, 
etc. The small value and great bulk of tin plate goods when made up abroad and ?eut 
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to India, makes freiglit charges prohibitive, whereas tin plate in boxes takes less space 
per ton than almost any other article. In my fish canning business I require several 
sorts of tins for which i have no dies or seaming plant, and as canning increases there 
will be a greater demand ; in one case I am aware of, a small syndicate would probably 
take up fish canning but tor the cost of can-making plant, and they have actually 
resorted to cutting up kerosine tins and fitting them by hand. The plant is not expensive, 
and once adjusted and provided with a selection ot dies, can produce any quantity of 
goods; my single drawing press can stamp 50 sardine tins from the flat in 5 minutes. 
i!So particular assistance is needed, except that of diiecting attention to the need, the 
instruction of mechanics, and guidance in the purchase of plant. 

The Industrial Museum should contain drawings and priced catalogues of machines 
and dies required and when possible models or, still better, specimens of stamping, 
cutting, crimping, and seaming machines, the last named being specially needed fur 
all hermetically sealed work in view of neatness, strength, and saving of solder. 

(16) Enamelling . — This has two sides, viz., art enamelling for which the Indian 
goldsmith should be an apt pupil but on which I can say nothing except that the present 
Superintendent of the School of Arts is most competent to advise as an expert in that 
art. The other is the industrial enamelling of steel for domestic ware. Whatever 
its disadvantages, this class of goods has come to stay, is now in very general use, and 
its manufacture should he taught in a Government pioneer factory or in an assisted 
factory. 

(17) Tanning e.vtracU. — Xowhei'e perhaps is there a greater abundance actual or 
potential, of the raw material [barks (cassia and acacia) myrabolams, and pods, e.g., 
div-divi] than in this Presidency, but the export of such bulky material is, except as 
regards myrabolams, prohibitive; the preparation of extracts, now more in demand at 
home than formerly when oak bark and valonia were almost the sole tanning agents, 
should be an industry worth attention. I was approached on this matter some years ago 
by a gr eat firm of tanners in the West of England,, but could do nothing, and there was 
no department to which the matter could be referred. 

In districts of poor gravelly soil such as Anantapur, large ])arts uf Coimbatore, etc. 
the Cassia auriculata (tangedu) grows wild abundantly (as also various acacias), but it is 
in the cultivation of the shrub that there seems a large opening. Anantapur possesses 
hiiTidreds of thousands of acres of suitable land, lying entirely waste, and in many 
villages there are thousands of acres in large blocks ; the assessment is from 2 to 4 annas 
per acre, but may run up to six. These lands could be obtained for cassia planting on 
nominal terms — free of assessment for some years — under existing standing orders, and 
ii is to plantations that we should look both for improved shrubs and for vastly greater 
quantities. The cassia auriculata has the singular advantage that it is the one vegetable 
product which goats will not even touch, so that fencing is not required and watching 
is a minimum. 

The “ divi-divi ” and other trees can be grown on similar lands with greater 
facility, wlule the myrabolam production of thg hills (Shevaioys, etc.) could be largely 
increased by a better demand. 

(18) Lock making. — There is already a small industry ; the prices however are 
unduly high and the industry is small partly because prices akin to those of the best 
English make are demanded, partly because the manufactinei is at present almost a family 
one, and not a general industry. The common country lock and padlock is a miserable 
agair, and the manufacture of modern locks at a moderate price should be fostei-ed. The 
demand is immense ; every shop needs several and domestic needs are equally large. It 
is believed that Government take certain clas.ses of locks and j)adlo(ks, but this migiit be 
extended if private enterprise will take up the matter. A small pioneer workshop might 
be started where artisans could be trained, and provided with a small loan from Gov- 
ernment for the purchase of material and tools. The industry is certainly one which 
co-operation could undertake. 

(19) Electroplated ware is specially mentioned because in this country oxidation 
and the formation of poisonous compounds in vessels made from copper allovs are so 
rapid, wliile the love for silver is very great. Many respectable houses would gladly 
buy vessels of customary shape, etc., in electroplated ware if provided at moderate rates ; 
this would obviate the labour and loss in the scouring of vessels of brass and alloy, and 
the risk of metallic poisoning. The plant is inexpensive and the art could readily be 
taught in a technical school. The process would he applicable to articles other than 
dojnestic vessels, 

(20) Prepared foods, including jams. — This industry seems especially suited to 
India as siit sidiary to its agriculture. Numerous preparations of wheat, such as maca- 
roni, vermicelli, shredded wheat, broken wheat. “ force,” “ grape-nuts,” semolina, 
etc., are in large consumption in this country and could be replai'ed by local products 
under suitable expert guidance. Eagi, when properlv husked and ground, vields a 
delicate and nutritious fond which is also verv palatable and attractive in appearance. 
Semolina is simply a better class “ rolong ” or wheat meal, univeisallv used in this 
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Presidency, ilaize is sufficiently groTvn to provide “ corn-flour ” or other maize prepara- 
tions imported irom America. '■ Pevalenta Arabica,” a once famous prepared food now 
partially displaced by the scores of others, consists largely of Indian dhal (“ Ervalens, ’ 
with a .slight transposition of lettering), and is a most nutritious food. J ams of foreign 
manufacture are in great demand notwithstanding their cost which, retail, may be taken 
at t' to 10 auua^ per lb. in normal times ; whereas with sugar normally at 2 annas per 
lb. it is possible to make jam from peaches. Cape gooseberry, loquots, guavas, tree- 
tojnatos (and ordinary tomatos), pine apples (West Coast), plantains, etc., at less than 
halt those rates; for maimalade we have every orange in abundance at nominal prices 
tor the fruit, and there is absolutely nothing but knowledge and enterprise required. The 
citrus class of fruits grow readily and abundantly especially under moderate irrigation 
and could be crystallized and sold freely and cheaply; in the West Indies the flesh of the 
guava and other fruits is also crystallized. For containing these articles tin canisters 
would be made as proposed above in local factories, but jars or earthenware and glass 
aie badly needed. The' preserving plant required is simple, the processes are equally so 
and within the capacity of any cook. Other preserved foods are canned goods such as 
Those now prepared in the Government fish cannery, besides many other similar canned 
jiienaiations. Sauces and pickles as now imported, and others, can be readily made; the 
famous ■■ Worcestershire sauce ” is from a Madras (or at least Indian) recipe, and some 
of the best pickle recipes are of Indian or IVest Indian origin. Biscuits are in enormous- 
ilemand and a vast number of Hindus and Muhammadans generally, will and do eat 
them, even when of foreign manufacture, without scruple. There is a very small 
biscuit industrv in existence (e.g., in Mangalore), but even in Madras there is no develop- 
ment such as is connotecT by various British and Australian names. Tet the biscuit indus- 
try presents no serious technical difficulties, beyond a proper mixing and baking plant, 
good recipe.w and expert attention ; the raw materials and market exist. 

For goods under this head a school of industrial cookery is needed, and for the 
present this may be developed at the Government Cannery, where there is much spare 
time which could lie well occupied in experimenting on food preparations ; it has already 
been decided, subject to Government sanction, to begin during the approaching off-season. 

(21) Coopering is an industry which needs developing, though fairly well prac- 
tised in Cochin. But suitable woods are dear and scarce; easily worked woods are apt to 
be ton porous, while the average cooper requires instruction in accuracy. Fisheriea- 
work in pickled fish is largely held up for want of proper containers, and it is a question 
whether bai'rels from paper pulp, wood pulp, or saw dust mixtures, will not be the best 
solution of the difficulty. Experiment and instruction are needed both in ordinary 
coopering and in these lines; impervious paper or wood waste barrels, boxes, and con- 
tainers of various sizes and shapes would be valuable in this and other industries and 
would open a demand for the half-strrlf, mill-board, etc., which the Punalur and other 
mills may produce. 

(22) Village hand-loovi weaving . — There is probably no industry, the mainte- 
nance of which is more important than this; no one who has lived up-country can fail to 
be interested not only in its maintenance but in its development both to higher grades of 
work in company with associated industries (lace-making, embroidery, etc.), to increased 
output by improved mechanical aids, and to the organization of the community probably 
on co-operative lines. In the “ Indian Tear Book ” for 1915 there is an article on the 
hand-loom weavers (by Commissioner Booth Tucker of the Salvation Army) which puts 
the matter clearly and to which I solicit reference ; remarks in a paper by Dr. Barker on 
page 425 of the “ Book of the Madras Exhibition ” are also in point. Leadership, organi- 
zation. co-operation (insufficiently recognized in the Indian Tear Book article which 
seems to look rather to outside leadership), technical and general instruction, mechanical 
aids (better looin.s, warping machines, etc.), business arrangements for producing and 
marketing, are obvious necessities. Fourteen years ago I suggested that the co-operative 
use of a very simple warping machine, as used in the Coimbatore Jail, from which the 
evenly laid web passed through a size bath and squeezing rollers on to a receiving 
roller, would immensely save labour and improve both the warping and sizing of the 
web : the receiving rollers could be removed and supplied direct to the weavers who 
might either use them in their own cottages or in a co-operative working shed ; this in 
conjunction with better looms would satisfy to a great extent the demand for mechanical 
aid. The condition of the hand-loom weavers cannot but remind one of the linen hand- 
loom weavers in Wurttemberg (Lachingen) and their miserable position till their 
industry was taken seriously and systematically in hand by the Central Industrial 
Bureau: their story may be read in the Eecess Committee’s renort and was mentioned to 
me in Wurttemberg; what was done there can be done in India. It is a mistake to 
Ihink that the village industry is dying merely through factory competition or displace- 
ment ; a censns nr t many years ago .showed more hand-looms at work than in the begin- 
ning of last century when factories and British competition were unknown, the fact 
being that the population has increased from 12 to 40 millions so that factory woven 
goods have a large market in .supplying the inci’ement without necessarily displacing the 
hand-loom industry. To my mind it is essential that, factory competition and possible 
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developments notwitlis landing, the ancient hand-loom industxy should be very specially 
taken up, organized, and developed after the Wurttemberg fashion; it is essential that 
there should be village and cottage as well as factory industries side by side with the 
agriculturists, if only that village life may be made more intellectual, interest- 
ing, and self-contained, and that, with other village industries added, theie may be 
employment for waste labour in the non-cultivating season. I have seen this industry 
now lor 47 years in the villages of almost every district from Tanjore to Amintapur, 
and there has been no general progress such as is certainly possible, as shown by isolated 
efforts, e.g., of the Salvation Army and other Missionary bodies, and as shown histori- 
cally in other countries even where factory competition is far more intense and adjacent. 

(23) Lace-niaking^ etc. — The lace industry is anon-indigenous comparatively new 
industry, entirely developed during the period of my Indian service, originated and 
almost solely developed by Missionaiy skill and enterprise. It is obviously suited in a 
high degree to the Indian villager as a cottage industry, especially among women of the 
weaving class if displaced from their share in cottage weaving by the use of warping 
machines, or by the competition of the factory; its present development may be greatly 
increased by instruction, advertisement, and the organization of markets. The Victoria 
Technical Institute does something in the way of advertisement and encouragement, 
mainly static; what is wanted is industrial and commercial dynamic. The concerned 
bureaus of the Industrial Departments in Wurttemberg and Ireland (and Japan) were not 
content with receiving and displaying goods at a central hall, but obtained patterns, 
material, instructors from the best centres of foreign production, opened markets (e.g., 
in London, etc. ) for the products ; they both stimulated and improved production and 
found markets for the products. As regards instruction it is natural that Missionary 
bodies work amongst their own poor and are not interested in flooding the market with 
goods; hence instructors for the general workers must come fiom outside; the special 
threads and material required for various sorts of lace must also be sought out and pro- 
vided — at first — by departmental eflort. As for maikets, a mere display in a Madras 
hall is insufficient; the department should arrange for displays and agencies in other 
countries where there is a known demand for hand-made lace ; that of the United States 
is. I am informed, illimitable ; indeed it has been stated to me in both countries that 
only the paucity and irregularity of the supply prevents an effective demand ; even in 
this Presidency the demand is far less than it might be because orders for particular 
grades or patterns cannot be filled without grave delays; I find that the Victoria Tech- 
nical Institute also mentions this deficiency and irregularity of supply as an “ever 
present difficulty.” The same suggestions apply to embroidery and art work, with the 
additional remark that much good work is spoilt for market purposes by the inferiority of 
the foundation material; the work is often in striking- contrast to that of Japan. 

I consider that this subject shduld be taken up very actively by the Department of 
Industries, probably in conjunction with the Victoriai Technical Institute and the School 
of Arts; the collection and organization of patterns, materials, instruction, regular 
supply of goods, advertisement and display, markets are essential to make this and the 
hand-loom industry a live industry. The declared object of the Victoria Technical Insti- 
tute is the fostering of art industries, but it is also stated that “ the sales are not con- 
ducted on commercial principles,” (see a paper in the “ Book of the Madras Exhibition ”) 
which also shows that the Institute is not sufficiently organized for the instruction and 
development which are essential to good progress, and for which an organized bureau is 
necessary. 

(24) Ivory and ivo-c-d carving.- — This indigenous industry is under the fostering 
and capable care of the School of Arts coupled with the Victoria Technical Institute, 
nut requires, to my mind, the addition of a commercial side as mentioned under item 23. 

Mr. Hadaway’s too brief paper on “ furniture ” in the Book of the Madras Exhi- 
bition is altogether admirable, and one may hope that with more active financial and 
other encouragement this great branch of industry may have an early and progressive 
future ; the woods available are so excellent, labour so cheap yet naturally artistic, that 
there is no excuse for the absence of a high class, industry, whether for export or local use. 

(25) Hats. — Under this head I include merely the “ Panama ” class, for which, in 
its several grades, fibre, grass and straw, there is a considerable foreign demand. The 
true Panama material is probably not available in this Presidency, but grass and fibre 
liats could be extensively made from many of the excellent fibres and grasses available 
bv the skilled grass and mat weavers of the Presidency. The fibre of the screw pine is 
believed to be particularly suitable for this work and has already been used for hats, but 
tliere are many others. In a paper by Dr. Barker, page 428 of the “ Book of the Madras 
Exhibitiou ”. a new but self-started industry in Travancoi’e in the weaving of grass hats 
is expressly mentioned, and a perusal of any paper (e.g., in the Society of Arts Journals) 
on Panama hats will show that this industry may easih- be adapted to our materials and 
men. In Japan straw and “ chip ” braids or plaits for the hat manufacturing are a 
modern industrv (since 1868). but the exports alone in 1912 were valued at 81 lakhs of 
rupees besides liemp braid exports valued at 165 lakhs, though this latter industry is not 
20 years old. These are real village industries and we have the finest fibres (sann hemp 
ISTilgiri nettle, screw pine, etc.) in abundance. 
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(•^>6) Straw and grass matting.— lUhe grass matting of this Presidency is well 
known for its excellence, but is at this day no further advanced if not retrograded — 
from what it was oU years ago. 

The grass mat industry exists in several districts such as Tinnevelly and Malabar 
(Palghat), where suitable grasses and the hereditary industiy co-exist, but is possible 
everywhere in one shape or other, since fibres of the best sort and straw are found in 
every district. Prom Tinnevelly 1 have had a fibre or grass sleeping mat as fine and 
flexible as fine calico, and Palghat mats are also of high excellence ; for countries such 
as the southern and other States of America they should be invaluable. The fancy mat 
industiy in Japan is of recent growth and the products weie larply exported to the 
United States till the tariff minimized it, but the exports in 1918 were valued at 60 
lakhs of rupees, while the internal consumption, especially of mats for flooring, was 
of CLurse immense. Apparently the mats in Japan are now woven in a loom of very 
modern invention, and this may be investigated. As a cottage product by the peasantry 
in their slack seasons, the industry is invaluable, and deserves serious attention from 
our Industrial Department. 

It is probable that the success of the Japanese in these two items which are of 
modern growth, is due to the efforts of its merchants, backed by Government, to find an 
external market, and doubtless the close trade connection of the United States of 
America with Japan and its need for matting and light straw or fibre hats, led to the 
development of the industry. With proper business museums, and agencies or methods 
of show and display in both continents of America, there should be a large demand for 
Indian hats and mats. It is to be observed that, as in many other industries, the Japa- 
nese Government enforces certain standards on exported mats for which there is a special 
bureau : there are also trade guilds for maintaining proper standards in this and most 
other industries. 

(?7) Inks. — It is strange that imported inks should hold the market— considering 
the expenses of freight and import and the cheapness of the article — when the materials 
for the best ink.s are available and the deand considerable. Probably the absence ol 
cheap c( ntainers, viz., common glass bottles and jars, is a main cause, since it is almost 
as expensive to send out empty jars as to send them full of ink. This is a serious 
reason for developing cheap glass and stoneware containers. The various vegetable 
tannins are numerous and of the first grade, and only technical instruction is needed, 
and the provision of containers. The stuff sold and used in the bazaars or manufactured 
with ink powders is unworthy of the country, and is quite unsuitable for use in fountain 
pens which should form one of the items of manufacture from vulcanite made in the 
covntrv (item 13 supra). 

(28) Adhesives . — There is considerable sale of these articles which are mostly 
imported ; with small bottles of common gum or mucilage sold retail at 8 annas and a 
rupee, there is a large margin for profit, and it is absurd that such cheaply and easily 
made stuff should be imported many thou.sands of miles, when all the raw materials are 
at hand. Here again the question of containers is probably one of the main difficulties 
The gums, mucilages, and cements intended are not merely the natural gums, though 
these are abundant, but the manufactured articles such as dextrin, casein, etc. ; the 
latter, an item in many first class cements, is already made and exported in considerable 
quantities in the Bombay Presidency. The finest paste is made not from wheat flour 
but from rice and is most useful for affixing labels to tins. The glue industry is prac- 
tically, if not entirely, non-existent, whether owing to the character of the hides which 
may be deficient in glue pieces or gelatinous parings, or to the putrid condition of bone 
collections, so that the glue has been largely destroyed and which renders the effluent water 
from bone steaming so offensive that it cannot be dealt with, or from ignorance or want 
of enterprise. The matter should be investigated as there is a large demand for glue 
and an immense quantity of the raw material in hides, bones, hoofs, horns, etc. En- 
quiries Lave been made by textile mills and others for fish glue and this is being 
examined into by “ Fisheries ” but the fish skins of this Presidency are not a good 
source (d glue and are usually consumed as food. Fish “ maws ” (swim-bladders) are 
being examined as sources of isinglass, as their export, unless thev are verv carefully 
prepart'd, is not very remunerative, while the glue is needed in India. 

lu tlie case of inks, pens, pencils of graphite or coloured pastes or inks, gums, and 
other a! tides of stationery, the several industries might readily be established if Gov- 
ernment will guarantee that all its departments shall use indigenous goods and no 
other'-, if of a fair standard which could gradually be raised; perfect goods should not 
be demanded from the outset. There is an absolute rule to this effect in Germany and 
the pencil industry is a specimen of its success; the early Bavarian pencils were of 
moderale (|uallty, but as the use of them in all Government Departments was compulsory 
tlie standard was rapidly raised till they reached the perfection which we associate with 
the wares of Faber Hardtmuth, etc. Whether the graphite and woods of this country will 
.allow of such an advance as regards black lead pencils may be a question, but the principle 
is sound. Good technical instruction supplied for a few years by the Department of 
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Industries, the search for and indication of raw materials, the methods of refinement, 
a fair standard, and steady Government purchases, should establish these small but not 
to be despised industries. 

{2\)} Buttons . — ^'fhere is a <,aeat and giowiug- demand lor buttons both of the plain and 
fancy types, but there is no real industry in this matter,, though it is mainly mechanical. 
The making of horn and shell buttons by hand is interesting, but it is in the manufacture 
of stamped metal, covered, celluloid, and composition buttons, and in the introduction of 
almost automatic machines for turning and perforating, etc., the horn, wood, nut, or 
composition buttons and in the ornamentation, etc., of the same, that theie should be 
development. Much of the metal button imports is miserable, being tlie siiu])lest possible 
stampings of the thinnest possible sheet metal wliich cuts like a knife edge; we want 
properly made metal buttons of proper gauge with turned ov'er edges, covered buttons, 
china buttons, buttons stamped like tesserae, in pow.erful comj)ressors from compositions 
which give beautiful results in smoothness, appearance, chea])ness and durability, glass 
buttons, ornamental buttons, and .so forth. In parts of Europe, especially France 
button making is a village industry of importance; Kropotkin mentions a button of 
feLspar powder temporarily cemented with milk (or casein solution) the manufacture of 
which occupied 1,500 workmen producing about 4,000 lb. weight of buttons per diem; 
this gave work also in the cottages in sewing the buttons on to card boards. From 
Bourry (“ Ceramic industries ”) it is ascertained that the material is really a very 
fusible porcelain, the stamped buttons only requiring a few minutes in a mufHe. There 
are, however, many other mineral compositions from steatite and kaolin with water 
glass, etc., etc.; the recipes and methods are very numerous. Germany and Austria have 
of late years taken an enormous lead in this matter, especially as regards porcelain, 
composition, and pearl buttons, including buttons from pearl shell waste and other 
powders which can be rendered artificially iridescent. In Madras, moreover, bangle 
glass could very easily and most usefully be employed in making the various classes of 
glass buttons, the making, colouring and ornamentation of which would be a very 
suitable industry. Ornamental buttons of chank and other shells, carved to fancy, 
would also be attractive and lucrative ; chank buttons and sleeve links are already in the 
market and when well carved fetch high prices; this should be developed for home and 
foreign use 

(30) Vinegar and acetic acid . — These are now largely coming into use both 
domestically and industrially, e.g., acetic acid is needed for rubber coagulation, while 
acetone and calcium acetate are required by the Cordite Factory. For pickling fish it 
is also desirable, and for this purpose was lately manufactured — experimentally — at the 
Government yard, Tanur. The early experiments, with duty-free spirit, resulted, even 
with untaught staff and small, imperfect apparatus, in excellent 4 per cent vinegar at 
considerably below English rates, but there was necessarily great waste in the process. 
The great distilleries could make these products under the best conditions, using weak 
spirit straight from the stills, cooling apparatus, and chemical experts; Messrs. Parry 
& Co. (Nellikuppam) were asked to consider the matter, and it is believed that they have 
taken the matter up. 

As regards the production of these articles by wood distillation, I need say nothing 
since the subject has been specially considered by Mr. Chatterton. It may however, be 
pointed out that at the Ootacamund Industrial Conference in 1909 the Conservator of 
Forests stated that eucalyptus plantations on the f^ilgiris would yield annually, after 
10 years, 100 tons per acre continuously of timber, and casuarina plantations on the 
sea coast 50 tons, so that if these woods are suitable for distillation there should be a 
large opening for the production of distillation products, including acetone, and solid 
charcoal. Even on the West Coast timber costs at the factories only about Es. 5 to 
5-8-0 per ton, and at the saw mills there' is abundant waste in inferior woods, trimmings, 
saw dust, etc. 

(31) The recovery of ijotash and magnesium chloride from the salt pan bitterns 
has been mooted, especially now that the cost of expenments, however considerable, 
would be recouped by a very small return in potash at its present enormous price," so that 
even if eventually found industrially impossible in ordinary times, the cost of the 
experiments would be recovered. The Salt Department are, it is believed, reconsider- 
ing the matter. It would be of great advantage to India if potash other than in the 
nitrate form, could be rendered available for manures, soap-making, etc., while the 
magnesium chloride as an additional product would greatly assist the magnesite and 
magnesia cement industry. 

(32) Essential oils and. perfumes . — The v^egetable sources of these preparations 
abound in India and should form a very lucrative and elegant industry. That it has 
not hitherto been developed is no argument ; it is but recently that lemon grass oil has 
been made on a commercial scale, and • citronella is a comparatively new product in 
Cevlon, while the very lucrative production of sandal oil in Bangalore on a business 
scale is an absolutely new industry, though sandalwood has so long been a favourite Indian 
perfume and oil. The imports of essential oils alone are annuallv worth Es. 6 lakhs, 
apart from perfumes and other essences. In this Presidency alone there are many 
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materials, some entirely unesploited ; the screw pine which grows wild almost every- 
where, is deservedly called the “ Pandanus odoratissimus ” ; its flowers are said by 
Hoxburgh to be probably the richest and strongest perfume known; it is also a delicate 
and nut a coarse perfume, and the lestive use of the flowers is rmiversal; the flowering 
period is considerable. The Calophyllum inophyllum so abundant in Malabar and South 
Cauara, not only produces the cheap and abundant “ Punna ” oil, but its flowers, 
available for several months, yield a most delicate perfume; the Michelia champaka 
(champak or pagoda tree) provides flowers almost all the year round of the greatest 
fragrance, and there are very many others. The " winter green ” of the Nilgiris, the 
oils of the numerous eucalypti especially of the more fragrant character (e.g., citriodora) 
are not vet or but slightly utilised, while the essential oils from the readily grown 
citrus families are entirely neglected. Apart altogether from other uses, every one of 
those named will be useful in toilet-soap making instead of the ordinary or even the 
synthetic perfumes. It would seem that the indigenous essentia] oils and perfumes 
should form a special subject of investigation by the Eesearch Institute at Bangalore 
in conjunction with the Director of Industries, the Director of Agriculture, and the 
Forest Department. 

(33) Hydrogenation of oils . — I consider that this subject should be taken up at 
once, first as a laboratory investigation, and afterwards industrially. Possibly it may be 
difficult in the absence of western facilities, but there is nothing that is not well-known 
to the Chemists of the Eesearch Institute where difficulties as to experimental plant can 
probably be got over even in war time. It seems to me a matter of the first importance 
[a) as regards edible fats, [b) as regards the soap and candle industries. 

(a) As regards edible fats; the butters consumed in this country are often of 
questionable origin and purity, and if genuine, are of a price prohibitive 

to all except the well-to-do. A'et “ nut butters ” in Europe are practi- 

cally indistinguishable from animal butter, except in price; “ Maypole ” nut 
butter is sold at a profit at 6d. per lb. and the company in pre-war days was 
credited with dividends above 100 per cent. Hardened edible fats, which maintained 
complete freedom from rancidity though open on my office table for months, have been 
sent to me, and the same company intended to produce a ghee substitute in India but 
have been prevented by the war ; otlier hardened edible fats, probably from cotton seed- 

oil have been offered to me at FT4 pe,r ton ex-factory in England. In this country we 

greatly need pure edible fats as ghee substitutes, and though oil is largely consumed, 
yet solid fats, such as shea and mowah butter and dupa fat, are desired and consumed ; 
moieover instead of impure compounds called butter amongst the large butter consuming 
classes, solid and pure butter substitutes are most desirable. 

So also such substitutes are needed in the nascent industry of preserves such as 
fish pastes and for biscuits and an existing chocolate manufacture. The cocoanut pro- 
ducts which ai’e the present substitute for culinary butter are quite imperfect, being 
fluid at warm temperatures and apt to retain or resume, especially when heated or 
slightly rancid after a tin has been exposed to the air, the peculiar cocoanut flavour. How 
oils of fine edible quality but possessing both fluidity, cdour, and specific flavour are by 
simple hydrogenation turned into white, solid, tasteless, and odourless fats but retaining 
the edible and digestible qualities of the original oils; these can be churned with milk, 
genuine butter, etc., and coloured and flavoured to represent butter in everything except 
origin, while for culinary purposes little need be added to the hardened fat ; moreover the 
fats so treated become rancid with difficrdty, and their original flavours do not return 
even when heated, the power of forming volatile acids having apparently been destroyed 
by the hydrogen. Since for edible purposes the melting point should not exceed blood 
heat, say 98° F, a very slight or moderate degree of hydrogenation is-, required, especially 
in the case of cocoanut oil which is a solid at a comparatively high temperature ; this 
greatly reduces the cost, both by reason of time, wear and tear, and /expenditure of 
hydrogen. One great advantage of hydrogenating in India, e.g., Madras, ij that the oils 
can be obtained absolutely fresh and practically devoid of free fatty acids which are 
the banc of hydrogenators. With fine fresh edible oils at so high as say Es. 450 per ton 
(average of cocoanut, ground nut and single refined cotton seed taken together), and 
hydrogenation at even £10 per ton, the cost of a butter substitute basis would be about 
Es. 600 per ton nr 4^ annas per lb.; hence the 6 anna price of “ Maypole ” butter may 
obtain in this country also instead of the high prices of genuine butter. 

(b) 1 echnical fats. The advantage here is two-fold; (1) the raising of the oleic 
group of acids to stearic, (2) the use of oils of cheap grade such as fish-oils, for soap, 
candles, 'etc. Most of the candles made in this country are made with imported stearic 
acid; this is always an unnecessary expense, and at present the want of the material 
is stopping manufacture, at all events in Madras. Kerosene oil and other oils notwith- 
standing, <;andles will always be largely used, and if cheaper their use would increase. 
Hence the production of stearic acid,_ which may be made of almost any titer and there- 
fore very suitable for hot climates, will be very valuable. In soap making such hardened 
oil would entirely take the place of tallow— mainly used because of its stearic acid 
contents— enabling us to manufacture by either process and from cheap materials, a 
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thoroiiglilj hard and solid soap absolutely free from animal fat and therefore particularly 
suited to Indian prejudices. As regards (2) viz., the use of cheap oils, the fact 
that thorough hjdiogenation entirely and permanentli/ removes the specific odours and 
colour of the oils, enables us to use, at all events for technical purposes, such oils as fish, 
oils which are marketed at about Rs. 150 to 165 or £10 to £11 per ton. Hydrogenation 
(thorough) in America and Europe costs about £5 per ton; even if this cost is doubled 
for India, solid hard white stearine with only the odour of stearine (see specimens 
which will be produced) could be manufactured from fish oil and marketed at slightly 
over £20 jjer ton, which is elsewhere unapproachable; good tallow costs in normal times 
at least £30 per ton at home, and Es. 450 to 500 is asked out here for inferior stuff. 
Besides fish oils the lower grades of vegetable oils at £20 per ton could be hardened and 
sold at below £30 per ton. 

Hence I appeal for early experimental work in this important technical matter, 
which requires chemical knowledge, plant, and manipulative skill, and should there- 
fore be experimentally dealt with at the Research Institute, Bangalore, without waiting 
for the proposed technological oil and fat bureau and experimental works proposed to 
be established there. 

(34) Crllidoid. — I mention this because of the usefulness of the material out here; 
possibly the Research Institute would take the matter up. It can be made in quite 
small factories ;' one which I saw in iVorth Germany was comparatively insignificant. 

(35) The 'uiilization of solar heat. — This is not precisely an industry but a process, 
but I consider that it should be studied by experts since we are favoured (in this 
respect a favour) by large areas where there is a maximum of bright sun and dry heat. 
The smallest and crudest apparatus without mirrors or machinery gives remarkable 
temperatures suitable for industries requiring mere stoving or baking heat or cooking; 
tJttis could be increased by simple means, while other arrangements would utilize the 
concentrated heat for evaporation steam raising, etc. This is obviously work for a 
mechanical expert The Californian, Egyptian and French (Sahara desert) experiment's 
are most encouraging and Indian temperatures should increase the results. It is not 
expected — for obvious reasons — that this process will displace fuel-fired engines but the 
process should bo studied and made available if only because its practicable uses will 
only then become known. 1 stove my lacquered tins in a solar oven without the slightest 
cost ; I hope to apply it to evaporative methods in glycerine recovery, while it should be 
possible to use it for irrigational — perhaps with small storage — and other pumping 
where somewhat intermittent working is permissible. 

(36) Carpets. — This seems an industry peculiarly suitable to this country, espe- 
cially if agriculture develops better grades of wool. There is a foreign and even local 
demand for fhe woollen carpets (Ellore, etc.), so well and favourably known here; the 
industr; is fairly simple and consonant with the habits and tastes of the people. At 
Killvbegs in Donegal I saw a woollen “ tuft ” carpet factory quite recently started by 
Scotch manufacturers ; the numerous girls at work were ordinary Irish fisher and other 
girls who, three or four years before, had never seen or heard of the industry, but their 
manipulative skill was marvellous and large contracts were on hand for hotels, etc., 
where the carpets were required to be artistic, comfortable, and durable. The advantage 
of the method is that so little machinery is required, there being no automatic plant 
and elaborate cards as in the Jacquard looms; the girls worked on the vertical frames 
direct from designs under the supervision of foremen experts. 

The silk carpets or rugs of Tanjore district are well-known and the industry could be 
develope 1. 

The carpet industi'v appears to me to have great power of development if taken up 
by organized eft’oit and capital, coupled with proper advertisement in the Commercial 
Museums and in foreign markets (both through the consular departments of those 
countries and by our own consuls and commercial attaches and by agencies') and by 
regularized supply. TIo industry can flourish or develop where the answer to customers 
is, as is common in this woollen carpet industry, that there is no stock in hand and no 
chance of present acceptance of orders. 

The above industiies all seem to me to be not merely important and desirable, but 
necessary and easy of introduction — along with others — by a complete Industrial Depart- 
ment organized for serious work. But the growth of these and other industries depends 
largely on the growth and development of the greatest of industries, viz., agriculture. 

I have not discussed industries which the Department of Industries or other 
official bodies are already investigating. 


Oral Evidence, 2nd Febeuaet 1917. 

Sir F . II. Steirart. — Q. Could you tell us how long you have been busy with these 
fisherv questions? — A. I began an investigation in 1905, but it was only taken up 
industrially in 1908. 
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Q. Wliat is tlie organization and the staff of the Madras i isheries Department? A. 
Myself as the Director ot the Department, Mr. H. C. Wilson * who is a piscicultural 
expert, English trained, who is engaged on the fresh waters of the Presidency, Mr. 
James Jloruell, Marine Biologist, who is my marine assistant as well as biologist, Mr. 
Govindau, my Assistant Director, and a small subordinate staff. Mr. M ilson has 
trained an assistant now, an M.A. in Zoology, who will probably make a very valuable 
assistant as time goes on. 

G. How does the department obtain its funds?— A. There is a regular budget which 
is framed everv September, and we work to that as nearly as possible. 

G You are in control of the whole department, and Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hornell 
are on special duty? — A. They take the two great branches ; I have general control, 
and also take as my particular share the AVest Coast experimental stations, the cannery, 
the curing vard, fish oil and guano works, and the soap works. They all come under me. 

Q. And the routine work of the department is under your direction? — A. Yes, 
the whole of the general control is with me and all the financial control, and as you 
sav, all the routine work comes through me and Mr. Govindan assists me in that 
matter especially in checking vouchers, etc. 

Q. You quite approve of Government assistance in whatever way each particular 
case mav indicate? — A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. Besides dealing with the matters which were suggested, you suggest another 
method that is, relief, from the income-tax, for a certain time. You say, “ It is not 
merely the impost itself but the fear or fact of mistaken assessment that operates.” 
Can you give us a concrete case? — A. When I began the oil and guano industries I 
found that, roughly speaking, during that season I made 10 per cent of oil out of 
the fish and 20 per cent of guano. This I recorded in my report. A year or two 
after a large number of small factories started in imitation of our work, and the assess- 
ment officer promptly took my rates as general rates. It so happened that a year or 
two afterwards fish ' were rather scarce and people were not making anything like 
10 per cent or 20 per cent of oil and guano, but fortunately the wise Collector who 
then was in charge of the district looked into the matter and remedied things. 

Q. Otherwise these small people might have found themselves in a very serious 
position? — A. They might have had to pay a bigger tax than was warranted by their 
income. As I have said elsewhere, it is very often the fear of the income tax rather 
than tlie actual incidence of it that operates. In another part of my note I have said 
“ the fear of income tax may be but a straw’s weight, but it may just be the straw 
which decides against venturing on an unknown industry.” 

Q. Then you refer to the powers of Government under the Land Acquisition Act. 
Could those powers be used to give a title to land on which to establish a factory 
for instance? — A. I don’t know whether the Act as it stands could do it ; all I recom- 
mended was that Government should have power to do that. I understand that they 
can take it up. 

Q. But you think that if they cannot do so as the Act stands at present, that a 
modification might be made? — A. Certainly ; the two instances I gave I can supplement 
with a third one. I have been unable to take up factory land for the simple reason that 
thev have in Ylalabar a tenancy difficulty. The land is held by landholders and is 
leased out for a period of years ; consequently if a factory is started and the lease 
is aljout to expire, the landlord can demand a very large fine or premium as a condition 
of the factory going on. I would have taken up a certain factory myself, but the lease 
was about to expire in three years’ time, and if I pirt up a soap factory on a large 
scale, I might have had to pay many thousands of rupees as premium. 

Q. You think Government experts should be trained in Government pioneer 
factories and then placed at the disposal of private concerns? — A. That is my idea 
and also my experience. I think I gave a direct example in the case of Japan. 

Q. And the services of those experts would be paid for? — A. Certainly. 

Q And what about the results of any investigations they may make? — A. I 
noticed that question, but have not thought it out, and can hardly give an answer to 
that. I will leave that to be judged by the' Commission. As a rule, if those researches 
were of public importance, I certainly think they ought to be used. I think I said 
somewhere that the services of these experts should be availed of, even if they were 
trained as competitors to other people. 

Q. ’tVith regard to co-operation, of which we know you are a passed master, you 
approve very much indeed of trying to establish the principle amongst all classes 
including the lower classes of industries? — A. More especially the lower classes as 
instanced by the fisher people on this coa.st. 

Q. But we had some evidence from your Assistant Director which shows that the 
efforh in that direction were not so much to start regular co-operative societies but 
to start small associations for the purpose of encouraging thrift and saving a little 


* Mr. Wilson died in April 1917. 
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money? — /I. Yes, but I think that we have gone further than that. There is a co- 
operative society started near Tellicherry which is intended to bring people together for 
the purpose of establishing a curing yard under co-operative methods. 

Q. Under co-operative credit methods? — A. Yo. Mr. Govindan has already esta- 
blished two co-operative societies for credit purposes. This is really an industrial 
society where people will join and obtain if possible from Government a closed curing 
y^ard in which co-operative members will join and carry on fishing and curing jointly. 
They have their fishing boats also. 

Q. And the co-operation will also extend to the marketing? — A. Yes, they have 
their own boats. They will bring all their fish to the curing yard and will cure them 
there and sell the fish in bulk to merchants at the best price they can get. 

Q. They will require a certain amount of capital to begin with? — A. One of the 
rules is that they shall pay monthly subscriptions until they have obtained at least 
1,000, but I must tell you they have already got their boats and nets. The thousand 
rupees is for current expenses. 

Mr. A. CJiatterton. — Q. This will be like an Irish Co-operative dairy? — A. To a 
great extent. They bring all their catches to the one yard and deal with them there. 

Sir F . H. Steicart. — Q. That question of commercial museums you have dealt with 
very fully, and you advocate eomething very much larger than what has been 
contemplated hitherto in India at all. That would mean very large initial expense) ? — A. 
It would. 

Q. It would not repay itself for a very long time and never directly? — A. Yo, I 
■don’t suppose it would any more than the Japanese expenditure of 2 "lakhs on the 
Panama Exhibition, but it conies in indirectly. Might I put in this paragraph from the 
last “ Indian Trade Journal,” quoting the “ Board of Trade Journal ” at home, and 
recent issues from the “ Vienna Textile Times.” 

Q. Those are the lines on which you think development should take place here? — A. 
That is the second line where the work is carried into foreign countries. 

Q. Have you thought at all generally what the expense of such an organization 
might be? — A. It did not occur to me to go into that question at all. I knew from 
my own experience in J apan that the expense was considerable, but it was not considered 
important in view of the results. TVe have to throw 6cl. out of the window to get a 
shilling in at the door. 

Q. You think that a standing exhibition should be formed in the headquarter 
city of every presidency or province?— A. Certainly. 1 would start with a nucleus at 
each place, because Madras^ industries will be quite different from Bombay and Bengal, 
therefore each should have its particular commercial museum. 

Q. And you would bring those under whose control — the department of Industries? 
— A. The department of Industries. 

Q. Then you must contemplate a fairly large department of Industries? — A. Yes, 
I am afraid I have laid it down very widely. 

Q. Then with regard to the purchase of stores, you think that the department 
of Industries might deal with the purchase of stores also? — A. Eor all general purposes. 
I am permitted by Government for all my experimental stations to purchase my stores 
■direct, and I find it a very great convenience, both in time and otherwise." I trel 
into touch with people at home, they sell me what I want and often at very con- 
siderable discount, and I don’t go through the India Office at all. 

Q. You think that that would be preferable to the present system of havino- a 
Stores Department at the India Office, or do you think it would be ne'cessarv to have fhat 
as well? — A. I have not had much experience of dealing with the India Office, but 
'in the papers they say we cannot expect ordinary stores under six to eight months, and 
important stores under twelve. That is rather a serious delay, while I can get them 
usually in normal times in, say, three months. 

Q. But were not the circumstances to which they were referring due to the war?" 

A. No. - ■ 

Q. Then with reference to this department of Industries, where would vou place 
the Director in the provincial hierarchy? In Madras, there is the Governor,' the 
Members of the Executive Council and the Members of the Board of Revenue and» 

the different Secretariats, where would your Director of Industries come in? A. You 

mean what his status would be? I should say the same as the status of a Secretarv’ 
to Government con-esponding direct with G'overnment, with nobody between hiiiij 
and Government. 

Q. Then would he be under one of the Members of the Executive Council? A. 

Yes, that is my own position as a matter of fact, and I think that the Director of 
Industries should at least be in a similar position. 
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Q. How would tlie funds you would require be provided, would you go to Govern- 
ment as occasion arose, or would you have a budgets — J.. You would require a budget. 
We try to foresee as much as possible in the coming year what our wants are to be. 
There is always a lump sum put in. Government pass that budget- and we work as close 
to that budget as possible. 

Q. And very much of the work you would have to do and the expenditure you 
would incur would be unforeseen? — A. Y’es, but not for a few months ahead. The 
exact amount is very often unforeseen, but probably the object is foreseen. 

Q. The Director would have executive powers, according to your idea upto within 
the limit of liis budget, i.e., a certain maximum, so for anything beyond that he would 
go to the Goveinor-in-Council ? — A. The moment my budget is passed by Government 
1 can spend that money on the object I have indicated. I don’t go to Government again. 

Q. Can you save, say, ten thousand ruipees over one thing and put it to some 
other purpose? — A. I have to ask Government if I may transfer it. 

Q. And you think that an Advisory Council would be useful? — A. Y'es. 

Q. Oiilv advisory — not with powers? — A. Xot with executive powers. 

Q. And you would not recommend that the Director of Industries should merely be 
the mouthjtiece, the Secretary and Executive Officer of the Advisory Board? — A. I 
think not ; not at present. 

Q. And you think that the Advisory Board should be a standing committee, be 
permanent, or that it should be assembled from time to time? Eor instance, the Gov- 
ernment or the Direct' r as the case may be, may say, “ Here is a case on which so 
and so would lie a useful man to advise ”? — A. The body may be permanent, but the 
personnel may dilfcr from year to year. If any subject came up that Board would 
have power to co-opt other members wlio would have sjiecial knowledge. 

Q. Would it be elected do you think, or be nominated? — A. Nominated at first 
ceitainly, I presume they would have power to co-opt other members. 

Q. And as to the Director, you are quite clear that what is wanted is the best man 
a^iuilable?— -4. I’es, it may be an engineer or anyone, provided it was the best man 
at that particular juncture who is considered to be an all-round man for the place, 

Q. VTouId it be fea.sible as has been suggested, to recruit a s.8rvice, at any rate 
gioduallv, like the Customs, which might furnish these Directors and their assistants 
in time? — A. A Government department of Experts? 

Q. They would not be experts. The idea is that you might catch vour likely man 
young, and say, “ Come along and join this .service ” and make that his work for all 
the time that he is in India, Do you think that something on those lines may be 
worked? — A. Then you would be dependent entirely on the men who happened to be in 
the service at the time, and would lose that one chance of getting the best man as an 
opiiortuni^t appointment. 

Q. They would be trained and educated along set lines?— A. That would narrow 
your choice for any given opportunity. Ymu must take it in that case from these men 
who have been trained. 


Q. This question of Director is going to be a very important one, and he is not 
going to be a very easy man to find. Do you think you are likely to find him as need 
arises? He would have to be properly paid and highly placed .P— A. I cannot Hve 
an opinion off-hand. I have not thought of that particular subject. I should^say 
nir self r am inclined to the idea of choosing the best man — whoever he may be, and 
not ii'om a narroYv £?ervice. 

Q. It vcould be a provincial appointment? — A. Provincial undoubtedly. 

Q. Would you have a Director-General at headquarters, or something of that sort 
to co-ordinate? — A. Imperial? If I might speak from the fisheries point of view, I 
should say “ No ”, except for purely scientific work. Geological Survey or Zoological 
SuiY ey, or matters of that sort. ^ 

(> That is rather a different question altogether? — A. That is so. 

Q. Y'ou would welcome the creation or development of an Imperial Department 
of Science? — A. Y'es, but looking at it from the industrial point of view, I should say 
fliat an Imperial Department is of less value than pod provincial departments and 
in the case of fisheries I should certainly say provincial only, except for zoological 
research. ° 

Q. And there you woiild be quite glad to have an Imperial one?— A. Y^es, because 
our waters are not limited by administrative boundaries. ’ 

Q. And you would just borrow the services of that expert whenever you require?— 
A. Yes, though I think myself that everything that is reallv important could be done 
by provincial officers who are necessarily far more acquainted with all the conditions 
ot the waters than anyone else could be. If vou take the rivers of this Presidency 
a Bengal man could not possibly understand our rivers because for the greater part of 
the year our rivers and waters are dry. Our fishes are totally different in their 
bionomics just because of this. 
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Q. Tiiruing to tlie question ot adulteration, you approve of certificates of quality f — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Y"ou think that these should be made compulsory? — Y. If they are not made 
compulsory they would not be of much use, I am afraid. 

(^. lUost of the evidence we have had seems to be in favour of this but at 
any rate at the outset it might have to he voluntary? — Y. Well, if I may take the question 
of soap ; Sunlight soap does give a practical guarantee and sells enoimcusly, although 
its prices are greater than those of other people who sell soap in the country of veiy 
inferior quality. 

Q. With reference to manure, do you think that Government certificates of equality 
should apply to this? — A. You would have to have laboratories in that case. 

Q. But supposing that sellers of manure were to publish Government analyses with 
their wares ; would that help? — A. Y'^es. 

Q. At present all sorts of deleterious and unworkable manures are being sold, 
but if a statement of contents certified to by Government had to be given with the 
manures, do you think that would do? — A. Yes, that is the practice at home ; to give 
an analyst’s certificate. I get mine from the Agricultural College and I believe that 
others do. 

Q. I see that you are preparing a further memorandum which will be sent 
us on the development of fisheries? — A. Yly time is drawing near and it is a good time 
to look back on what has been done, and to prepare some indication to my successor 
as to how future work should probably be carried on. It is partly historical and partly 
suggestive showing how the work has been done and how we should proceed in future. 

Q. About this cannery ; that was essentially a pioneer factory? — A. Absolutely. 

Q. Y’^ou are now keeping it on as a demonstration concern? — A. Experimental. It 
is hardly a demonstration concern yet, though it is beginning to be. 

Q. That point was not clear to me. Y’’ou are not particularly anxious that it 
should be regarded as a demonstration factorj', as you think perhaps the local fishery 
class is not sufficiently advanced? — A. Y’’es. I know one case in which they did come 
to grief in consequence of premature attempts to do canning work in Calicut. 

Q. Y'ou also think that anyone who starts a canning industry should be in posses- 
sion of fully sufficient capital, and be able to contemplate with equanimity a bad 
season or sequence of seasons? — A. He would have to do that. But as I have said wS 
are really in the experimental stage. I am continually finding out new difficulties 
and methods and processes, and I am also canning new material. For instance, this 
year I have begun to can seer fish in slices. Then we are about to obtain a launch to 
bring in fish fresh from the sea to enable us to make not 50 thousand tins a year but 
250 thousand. It is only then that it would be a commercial proposition. 

Q. Is there any prejudice in this part of India against eating dried or cured fish? 

A. No, they have always done it. 

Q. Bo you know about other parts of India? — A. On the North-east coast of this 
presidency they won’t touch shark or porpoise, while here (West Coast) every part of 
the slunk or porpoise is eaten ; consequently the fish of that class which is cauo^ht on the 
North-East coast goes over to Eangoon or is thrown awav. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. In that particular connection what becomes of the theoiy 
that salt fish produces lepi-osy? — A. It has been decided by a medical committee in 
Norway that there is absolutely no evidence on that point ; it may produce other 
complaints. I believe my-elf that bad fish is productive of complamts which often 
simulate cholera. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. With reference to section I of your written statements, was there 

any direct financial aid in the way of loans or subsidies in Ireland? A. ’y'cs, they 

put very large funds at their disposal ; for instance, the whole of the Kensmoton 
grant was handed over to them, the whole of certain funds amoiintino- to £250^000 
per annum. 

Q. Was that for the pay of experts, or was there any direct financial aid in the 
way of loans? — -4. I don’t quite catch your meaning. 

Q. They were helped one knows by lending them people to teach them various 
industries, and by providing them with nets and boats, etc. ?— A. That was the Cono-esteu 
District Board. That Board started in 1889, and worked verv- largelv in a beneficiary 
way. After that there came the Irish Department which was formed in 1898, in which 
very large departments embracing agriculture, fisheries and other industries were 
formed independently altogether of the Congested District Boards and were very largely- 
financed by Government. 

Q. Did they hand out actual cash to any of these people engao'ed in these in- 
dustries? — A. Y^ou mean the Congested District Boards? 

Q. Or any Government department concerned ?— A. I cannot at the present moment 
say. I know they lent money for motors and boats, but whether thev qare it I cannot 
say. They did actually lend cash for that purpose as well as for building boats and 
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piers, etc. It is something^ similar to the Development Commissioners in England, 
When I was down in Cornwall there were large sums being asked for and voted as 
grants-in-aid for the purpose of providing motors to the fishing boats. 

(). There is more or less of a soaj) industry in Jlorthern India? — ,1. Yes, the North* 
’Western Soap Company and one or two others. 

Q. But down here there is nothing? — ,1. There are one or two men who have 
started with a washhaud basin or so. There have been one or two attempts. For in- 
srance, in 1902 there was a soap factory at Madura where they had got an expert, a 
German, I believe. There were disputes between the expert and the Directors, and 
after they had made 70 tons of soap the thing fizzled out. 

Q. Fish oil has not been touched by anybody as a basis for soap? — ,4. Yes, we 
began that way. 

Q. I mean not bi' anybody here? — ,4. There was originally no fish oil that could 
be made into it. The fish oil originally was made by putting the fish into large vessels 
and allowing it to putrify. Then the oil was skimmed off and put into tins and 
utilised in various ways though not for soap, but it was very unpleasant material. 

Q. With reference fo fhe question of Government pioneering, have you any sug- 
gestions for preventing such factories from competing with other factories which have 
been started by private agencies? — ,4. The question has not arisen. I have not therefore 
considered the point. I am quite friendly with the only other cannery on the place 
and they visit my cannery and elicit my views and see my methods. 

Q. That is because they are away down on the Coast? — ,4. Yes. 

Q. Supposing one started quite close to where you are, how would undesirable 
competition by Government agency be avoided? — .4. For one thing I might hand over 
my products to them. That would be one way out of it. 

Q. Do you think they would undertake to market the products? — A. Yes, because 
they would know that my products were at least as good as any in the market. 

Q. You state regarding industrial surveys, that you “ consider that future surveys 
should be individual and not general.” I suppose a corrollary of that M'ould be that 
the survey must be made by an expert? — ,4. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you think that these sorts of general surveys serve any use? — A. As a 
foundation. 

Q. But they have all been done fully ; every province has undergone one? — A. There 
are many things which I have mentioned in my note which have not been even generally 
surveyed, except in a most vague way. 

Q. Do you think any oJE these surveys are of any use? — ,4. Only as introductory 
to an expert survey. 

Q. Could that not be done more easily without any survey of that sort by looking 
at the Gazetteer or consulting sources of information well known to everybody? — A. 1 
don't think any Gazetteer would tell them much, say, about the bangle glass "industry. 

Q. You would find in the census report the number of people dealing with it? — 
-4. Thai is about all you would find, but a general examination by a Government official 
who would take up the points I have mentioned with regard to bangle glass, would 
enable Government to say whether that particular industry should be taken up by a 
man who would give his sole attention to it. 

Q. You think there should be a committee of business men to advise as to the 
line on which industrial museums should be run? — ,4. Yes, that would be a part of the- 
Advisory Committee’s work. 

Q. When you come to the question of commercial intelligence, have you considered 
any scheme for commercial intelligence work over India as a whole? — A. No, that 
was rather outside my purview. This is rather beyond the scope of my own work. 

I only put down what I happened to know about commercial museums. 

Q. I mean would you not be inclined to separate commerce from industry at any 
rate in a province like Bengal or Bombay if not in Madras ? Don’t you think you wan^ 
one kind of man to make up industrial information, and another "for commercial in- 
foimation? — ,4. My view generally is that of an industrial museum ; you mav call it • 
commercial, but I have dealt with it rather as an industrial museum." ' ’ 

Q. Do you think that there is a case for general organisation for commercial 
intelligence in the country? If you do not care to take on the question at such short 
notice, I will not jiress it? — .4. I don’t feel able to answer the question straight away. 

I have not thought of that point, but commerce is so bound up with indust^, that f 
don't see how they can be absolutely separated. If I may just give one illustration of 
the actual combination in the case of oils; here, for instance, everything on the com- 
mercial side depends ujjon the industrial character of the oil. Supposing a quantity 
of oil is dealt with commercially and sent to England. It turns out to be not what 
it was thought, because no industrial expert had previouslv pronounced upon it It 
turns out to be comparatively worthless stuff and is sold for soap stock instead of edible^ 
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oil for edible purposes. There is a case where the commercial and the industrial 
sides are absolutely bound up. The article would never have been sent abroad, had it 
been first examined industrially by industrial experts. 

Q. Take the case of the United Kingdom. The Commercial Intelligence department of 
the Board of Trade act solely as a Commercial Intelligence Department. The case 
is different here. There their great business is to bring buyer and seller together, or 
the would-be buyer or the would-be seller, to show how different kinds of things made 
in Germany before could now be made in England ; but in this country we require 
an Industrial Department as well? — A. We do undoubted^. Have they not just united 
the Imperial Institute with the Board of Trade which looks as if they were combining 
the two. 

Q. Do you attach value to some degree of education as improving the efficiency of 
even unskilled labour? — .4. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you think it makes them more efficient? — .4. Yes, I have seen it myself. 

I can say positively that those of my men who have had even a degree of instruction 
are able to understand and carry out processes more intelligently than if their minds 
were absolutely blank on matters even of I'eading and writing. Their intellect has 
been sharpened and widened. 

Q. We are confronted with the cry that the people don’t want to earn more money 
and no doubt in a very great number of cases that must certainly be the case, it 
has been suggested to us by many that an increase in the standard of comfort will 
make them have the desire to earn more. Do you think that the solution of this lies 
on those lines? — A. Yes, in this way. If you give a man a chance he will very often • 

take it. If he has no chance of being prosperous, everj'thing goes to the dogs. Here 
the fishermen had no chance of saving. When they got a big haul they spent theii* 
money anyhow, but if co-operative societies are formed, we know that they will put 
their money into those societies until they have amassed so much money. 

Q. You have more or less deliberately chosen a sort of saving society rather than 
a co-operative credit or borrowing society to start with? — .4. It is because the people 
themselves were so unthrifty. Their income is a very uncertain one. When they got 
a big haul of Es. 20 or 30 a day, they were very apt to spend it carelessly, and wise 
people on the coast saw this and endeavoured to wean the people into better ways by 
teaching them thrift and temperance, and as a matter of fact they so well succeeded in 
one society that the young men had saved money to the extent of Es. 700 entirely out 
of money which had they followed their ancestral customs, would have been spent on 
drink. 

Q. You recognise that progress in that waj’ is likely to be less rapid than progress 
by putting them in touch with a central bank and instructing them to add to their 
earnings by improved appliances? — A. I don’t think I could speak as to banks. I 
don’t think it possible that the banks could take up this question. I think at present 
it depends rather on Government takavi. 

Q. You don’t think that a central co-operative bank would be justified in touching 
this kind of business at this stage?— .4. I don’t think they would, because though the 
property that would be obtained by means of such dealings would be tangible pro- 
perty, such as boats and nets, on the other hand the business is risky and the banks 
would not want to take up such venturesome business. 

Q. As you are no doubt aware, the central co-operative banks err on the side of 
over-caution in most provinces? — .4. Yes, that is one reason why I think loans from 
Government are probably the way in which we shall begin to help the fishermen in 
the way of boats, as is done in Ireland- I take Ireland as my guide. 

Q. What is your view as to these men who are sent abroad to learn. You say 
they should be men who have already worked at their specific industries. Do you 
think it is desirable to prescribe some period of further apprenticeship in this 
country ? — .4. It depends so much on the men and their previous training. If the 
man was already a well-trained man and merely widened his knowledge by going 
abroad, as in the case of my Assistant Director, he can take up his position as before 
and no further training would be required. 

Q. In so many cases they send men abi’oad who have a very sketchy idea before 
they leave the country, and in some cases none at all? — .4. Yes, and that is a great 
mistake. When I was in Japan I met a lot of young fellows who had come there, 
and it is a positive fact that when I a.sked two young men of a new batch what they 
had come for, they were not able to tell me, and a voice from behind prompted one 
of them to say. “Weaving”. I have consequently said in my note that men should 
be sent out with some previous knowledge, and for a definite purpose. 

Hon’hle Sir R. N . Mooherjee. — Q. Do you remember whether they were Bengalis 
or not? — A. I cannot say: I was in touch with the men who were studying, but 
these were newcomers. 
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Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. You speak of “ real experts ”, by wbich I understand you 
mean that they must be specialised expeifs. Would you accept this point of view 
that when you are starting an industry for the first time, you are up against a very 
tough job and you should therefore have no less specialised stalf than that of the 
people against whom you are competing? — A. Yes, you must have an expert manager, 
not merely a foreman. 

Q. You might need more than one expert?— Yes, in some cases it is necessary. 
A foreman is of no use for dealing, say, with fisheries out here, because he is up 
against conditions of which he has no knowledge at home. You want more highly 
trained men. 

Q. Don’t you think that Government have very often discredited themselves and 
the cause of industrial progress generally by taking on a job without sufficient expert 
assistance? — A. I have not sufficient knowledge to say that. There might be some 
cases though T don’t know them personally. I had to educate myself, for instance. 

Q. Don’t you think that Government has to do with this kind of thing ; a lot 
of glass is imported into this country, and they write to the Secretary of State and 
sa}’, “ Send us a glass expert ”, but don’t specialise as to what sort of glass expert, 
yet you probably have experts for different kinds of glass? — A. Yes, no doubt. 

Q Don’t you think that is rather a dangerous way of starting with what I call 
a semi-expert, without sufficient detailed expert knowledge to carry on the industry? — 
A Ahu are pre-sujiposiug that he is only a semi-expert. 

Q. He is probably entirely an expert in one portion of the glass industry, and he 
knows a little about the rest of the thing. ATou expect him to take on some portion 
of the glass industry of which he is a semi-expert? — A. A’es. For instance, I should 
not dream of putting a trawler captain in charge of a curing yard. 

Q. Aou say that there is no general principle as to what class the Directors should 
be drawn from. It has been suggested to us elsewhere that especially in cases where 
the Director is an ofiicial, it would be a good thing to have a Deputy Director assist- 
ing who should be a busines,< man himself? — .-1. A'ery likely, yes. if he is a first- 
class business man do you think he would come ? 

Q. Quite so, that is the difliculty in any case, and perhaps greater in the case of 
the Deputy Director than the Director ; but we have to consider the point? — A. In 
commerce I confess I do not think that they have better business instruction. They 
might however have better business training as regards pounds, shillings and pence — 
accounts — for instance. 

.Sir F. H . Stewart. — Q. Would an optional system of Govemment certi- 
ficates of quality work possibly in the case of exports and imports? — A. I would 
prefer that they should be compulsory myself, because of the extreme ignorance of the 
people in purchasing imported and other goods, and if I may give a case in point, 
I would say that, taking soap as an instance, it is perfectly easy to put on the market 
a soap which is not worth Es. 10 per cwt., and to sell it as though it were worth Es. 20. 

Q. A"ou mention the idea of loans to small manufacturers for the provision of 
plant. AYu realise I suppose that that might go to enormous sums of monev. It 
might be carried to any possible length, and if so, one would have to consider the 
financial aspects of it to some extent. Would you put any limitation in practice on 
that policy? — A. Would it in practice require limiting? Would it be likely to go to 
enormous sums? I don’t think there would be any industries in this countrv that 
would so develop that there would be any large sums out at any given moment. 

Q. The spread of rice mills in the Delta seems to be xery rapid? — A. And their 
competition is affording its own remedy. There are too many of them. Would the 
Director of Industries be inclined to give any help where he saw these mills were 
exceeding the natural limit? 

Q. The complaint against the Government by the representatives of industry was 
for helping them to get plant which was the cause of this competition. 

Mr. A. Chatte-rtnn . — Attention was drawn to that five years ago, and the depart- 
ment withdrew from helping these people, and they went on on their own account. 

Sir TJ. J. Tata. — Q. A'ou refer to certain que.stions about Japan and Germany in 
your written evidence especially about tlieir museums. Alav I ask what has been 
your personal experience of these places? Have you visited them and studied the 
questions on the spot? — A. A'es. Aly note is based on my own inspections 

Q. How long were you in Japan? — A. Ten weeks. 

Q. You went over especially to study? — A. I went over to study fisheries and 
Ivdng there I naturally looked into ae-riculture in which I was very much interested 
and naturally ahn into the development of bulnstries which I saw under mv own 
eyes, and the industrial museum in Tokyo attracted my attention. I was there on a 
number of occasions. 
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Q. Did you go especially to Germany to study museums there? — 4. No. It was 
an accident. I ueut to study co-operative credit and naturally I gravitated to some 
of these interestiug places. When I first went it was a small place in old barracks, 
and I o.btained books on the subject, and the next time I went a few years afterwards, 
it had greatly developed. 

Q. All these things must have cost a lot of money. How do you propose that this 
money should be found in this country? — 4. As I said, I think it is worth while to 
throw six pence out of the window to get a shilling back by the door. But the ex- 
penditure would be gradual, spread over many years. 

Q. Do you think municipal and local bodies may be asked to co-operate in some 
way? — 4. In local museums it is the rule that local bodies should contribute, both 
in Germany and Japan. 

i>. While in Calcutta, we heard something about deep-sea fishing experiments. 
Does your department know anything about the experiments that were made in the' 
Bay of Bengal? — 4. (July by hearsay. 

Q. Deep-sea fishing has nothing to do with your work ? — 4. Not at the present 
moment. It is only developing ; an industry which we are now about to proceed 
with. It would have l)egun here but for the fact of the war. When I was at home 
in 1914 I went especiallj’ to select a master fisherman and mate to take up the question 
of deep-sea exploration. The men were actually selected, but only on account of the 
war I was not able to get them as they were mine sweeping. In August, when I left 
the country the men were actually engaged in practical mine sweeping. In addition 
to that, the Madras Government contemplate a large ves.sel which should be a trawler- 
drifter. It was to be built somewhat on the lines of a destroyer with a forecastle 
rather elevated under which the scientists would have their housing, while evervthino- 
aft of that would be devoted to the actual fishing business. This vessel was designed 
and we sent home to the India Stores Department for the design to be criticised and 
they had sent us their views and also an estimate for the boat ; we should probably 
have built and had it at work but for the war. We have not been able to take up 
this deep sea work because we have no boats. When I tried to develop that branch 
there were no sailing boats for the purpose and I found that unles.s the boats were 
big enough to take a European expert out with them it was no use. The men could 
not work new methods in the way trained master fisliermen could have done and 
therefore we have had to wait until we can get both the boats and the master fishermen. 

Q. You did not bring out any trawling nets to make experiments with? 4. Thai 

would be of no use without the trawler. It is necessaiy to have big boats for exploratii n 
work. When we have discovered and examined trawling grounds we can start this 
and can then induce the people to take up sailing trawling. When I was in England 
there were many sailing trawlers in existence. A steamer is not necessary for trawling. 

Q. To go back to another question, with reference to vour replv to Mr Low 
don t you think that the improvidence and want of ambition in our“peoph are the 

real things that stand in the way of their industrial advancement? 4. It is an 

obstacle no doubt. If a man has no particular hope or abilitv to raise himself he 
won t trouble to try to do so. ’ 

. rearque4ion iindmlying the whole thing is therefore, education, to 

Woubtedlv Pi-ovident habits?— 4. If you use education in a veiw wide sense 


i... experience I have had, I find work people do not 

obtain higher wages, if they have to exert themselves a little more 
4. A'es. 


desire to 
to gain flteni ? — 


Q. They are quite content to keep themselves going, and if by chance thev come 
across a windfall of some kind, their sole ambition seems to be to build up more 
imncsing houses and make some sort of di,splay?-4. I do not think that is 2it7Z 
case here. We have actual instances of many men who have gone up in the world 
when they got a chance of so doing. Many of the people in our fish vard f ' .i ^ 

siderable fortunes by their methods. It is true thev were more commercial men than fiX' 

od " "’in ^ opportunity of doing better did better and the 

250 oil and guano factories that I have mentioned are cases in point Manv of those 
people are ordinary A Jermen without education, but when thev saw results w] 'h 

Q In Gujarat the ambition of everj' man is to improve the familv house and 
make it a choicer thing than the original but?_4. Yes ; a fairlv laudalde t'hii . 
If he has nothing to put his money into why not put it into the housed Thet 

people have put their monev into a factorv muse. rnese 

Q. Timiing to Museums again, I suppose the Stuttgart Museum is partlv 
ernmeiit and paidlv municipal ?-4 Yes. The Museum was the oufcnm. JI Z' 
of Dr. V on hteinbeis who was Director of Industries 


Gov. 

was the outcome of the efforts 
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Q. lieferriug to section YI of your note I presume by what you state, that you 
advocate the encouragement of municipal co-operation in the development of in- 
dustries?—-!. What f am alluding to there is the advisory board which was com- 
posed ot two members from every county. They formed the nucleus and sixty out 
of the hundred and tour members were appointed direct by the Government. 

Mr. -I. Chatterton. — Q. Does this Doard meet more than once a year.® — A. I 
cannot tell you. They are bound to meet once a year, but whether more I cannot 
tell you. They are, of course, open to consultation in the case of individual members. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. In regard to the list of industries that you give — ^and with 
particular leference to umbrella making, may I just suggest that when I was in the 
Yilgiris 1 saw there was a large trade in sticks there. It struck me then that if 
somebody knew how to prepare the sticks, we would make a good trade in sticks 
and umbrellas? — .1. Yes. When vou go to Coimbatore you will find men selling a 
large number of these sticks. 

Q. You say something about the making of jams and preserves? — d.. I followed 
Gladstone. 

Q. I believe during the war there is a tremendous amount of jam being sent 
to Me.sopolamiu. You advocate that these things should be made in the country? — A. 
Yes. 


Hon'hle Sir li. .Y. Mookerjee. — They are now being made in Muzaffarpur. 

Sir D. J . Tata. — Q. Down south a good trade could be done in guava jelly. On 
our side there is the karvanda and various other cheap fruit Could anything be 
done systematically to develop these things? — -4. Undoubtedly. At present, down 
here, it is practically a domestic industiy only ; and I have suggested that in the 
cannery where I make my own tins, it might be possible to start the nucleus of 
a preserved food industiy. I am already making preserved foods from fish and it 
would be quite possible to add others. 

Q. Up in the north, there is a lot of fruit which cannot reach the plains for 
want of transport. If some ot that were converted into jam would there not be a 
fairly good trade? — 4. I have seen loquats lying waste under the trees literally 
by the ton on the Shevaroy hills. If there was any industry of that kind it could 
be taken up. 

Q. Then, with reference to lace some years ago, we had in Bombay an industrial 
exhibition in connection with the Indian National Congress ; and from the south 
we had several missionary ladies who exhibited laces which were really as good as any 
you could import. Why was not that developed further? — 4. It is being developed 
very largely. When I first came to this country there was no lace made but at 
Yagercoil a missionary lady who did not even know lace making took a piece of 
lace to pieces and put it together again, and taught the women there. There is now 
a regular business in it, both there and at many other centres. 

Q. There is something made I am told equal to the best Belgian lace? — A. Yes, 
there i' a Roman Catholic Ylission in Yladras which makes this lace. It is equal to 
the best Irish lace. In every case you will find that it is connected with missionary 
work. 

Q. Could not some of that work be introduced into our girls’ schools? — A. Certainly 
In the Basel Ylission you will find beautiful drawn-thread work done. 

Q. With reference to your remark about the utilisation of solar heat ; you say 
you have used it yourself. Can you tell us how exactly? — A. It was a shallow teak 
box blackened inside, provided with a double glass sash on the top and inserted in 
another box with saw dust round it. That was exposed to the sun. The maximum 
temperature I had was 275 degrees which was exactly the heat I wanted for lacquerinff 
my tins. 


Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Can you regulate the heat? — 4. Undoubtedly : you have 
only to turn it slightly away. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. I believe there are regular companies which sell apparatus 

for collecting solar heat. I have seen one advertised in the Scientific American? 4. 

Those are aeromotors. 

Q. Yo, they are apparatus for collecting solar heat, hollow, like the reflector of a 
lamp, on which the beams of the sun are collected and thrown on one point We ffot 
one : and I understand they are now being used in Egypt? — 4. There were con 
siderable experiments in Egypt It was found, however, that the plant cost twice 
as much as a steam engine. It was a question whether it was better to spend a lare» 
sum of money m plant, or put up an ordinary steam engine at half the cost and run 
It in the usual way. because the steam engine has great advantages in many ways 

HoMhle Sir K N Mocker jee.-Q. What is your annual budget for the fisheries 
4. At present I think it is one lakh and sixty-five thousand. That includes the nearl 
and chank fishery. 
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Q. What is the total income? — -4. The total receipts were Rs. 78,500. 

Q. Then it means that practically the annual loss to the Government is about 
■70,000? — A. Tlie Government expenditure ; that includes the pay of several European 
and other experts. 

Q. In your opinion do you think the money is well expended and that the Gov- 
ernment should incur such expenditure? — ^4. I think so. As I have said in my report, 
in a very short time the thing will be self-supporting. 

Q. You think that very soon the effect will be known, and that Government would 
not be a loser in any sense of the word? — A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that Government ought to have the right to nominate a 
Director on companies or factories to which they had advanced money? — -4. I don’t 
think I would like an outside Director interfering with me. 

Q. He would he one of five or one of six? — .4. You mean that there should be 
a person appointed by Government to sit on the Board and see that the Company 
was doing its work pix)perly? I think I have said pretty plainly that I should be 
against any Government interference other than that which went to see that the 
money was being spent in the way that it was intended. That could be done by 
. auditors. 

Q. The auditor comes in after the thing has happeneil, when probably the mischief 
is done? — -4. Does not that rather presuppose that nobody has paid any particular 
attention to the person to whom the money was given ? 

Q. Bring yourself in the position of a shareholder. If you subscribe a large share 
you would naturally want to put some one ymu trust, therefore Government should have 
the right to see that everything is properly done?- — .4. But the shareholder has to trust 
his Directors, and I don’t see why' the Government should not also trust the Director 
to whom they' have only advanced money after very careful investigation. 

Q. The shareholder has a voice in electing the Directors? — .4. Yot very much. 

Q. If I buy a share I vote and get my own Directors? — -4. But 9 people out of 
10 don’t. 

Q. But all the same they have the right to nominate the Directors. It would not 
be fair that Government after taking large financial share should have no voice 
in electing the Director ? — -4. I think I have said pretty plainly that when they have 
once made up their mind that the beneficiary is worth lending money to, they^ should 
lend it and use little interference in the working of the factory. 

Q. Apart from fisheries, have y'ou given a thought how other industries should best 
be financed. We have before us industrial banks ; have you given any thought to 
that? — -4. I have not. I saw a good deal of it in Japan ; how the industrial banks 
were giving loans to industrial bodies ; but I know nothing of the details, and have 
given no thought to the matter. I have merely gone into the question in connection 
with my' own fisheries. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. About the Fisheries Department, do y'ou think that that 
is organised as y'ou would wish it to be organised? — .4. Yo, it began haphazard, with 
myself and a couple of clerks, and we have added from time to time in an opportunist 
fashion men who happened to be available. It is not a department which has been 
really' thought out and organised. 

Q. For instance, how are the commercial propositions handled, the collection of 
fishes for export, marketing, etc.? — -4. There are several plans. Some people buy 
direct in parcels from us. Take the Tanur fishery' yard, we have a considerabre 
business in sending parcels from there ; we also started a store in the Madras market. 
It was so successful that the man has now gone on and is a large customer of mine. 
I have started a similar one in Bangalore, and we are now about to let him o-o on 
and start on his own account. That is as regards fishery' matters. As regards %oap, 
we are just evolving a plan for the sale of the goods. ’ 

Mr. A. Clmtterton. — Q. About the Museum at Stuttgart, I happen to have seen that 
Museum, and got some information as to what it cost. It was somethin^ like 300 
thousand pounds. Some time ago I had to prepare an estimate for a similar museum 
in Bangalore, which ran into fifteen or twenty' lakhs of rupees, and I recommended that 
the idea should be abandoned because I thought that 15 or 20 lakhs in the present 
time woiild be more advantageously' spent in other way's in industrial development 
The time had hardly arrived when we could properly make use of such an expensive 
museum? — A. That pre-supposes that we should spend the whole money rio-ht away 
whereas in all these cases it has been slow and steady development." In 1906 in 
Japan there were only twenty thousand samples, now there are seventy thousand 
The buildings in Japan were very' kutcha, as compared with the Technoloffical 
Museum at Stuttgart. 
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Q. How would you get over the difficulty that museums would get out of date very 
rapidly, it you equipped it in any oue section, in five years it would become a 
museum of antiquities i" — H. Even then it had its uses as showing what was done in the 
past. 

Q. lu Germany you have a thousand people who will visit the museum for practical 
purposes, to one here? — A. After all, the museum to a great extent made the thousand 
people come, because it was there, and there was nothing of the sort before to instruct 
the people. It began with a tew samples from the 1851 exhibition. 

Q. The 1851 exhibition started the whole of the industrial development in Wurt- 
temberg. You are strongly in favour of pioneer industries when necessary. There 
are two ways in which this may be done ; one is that an officer under Government, 
such as the Director of Industries, or the Director of Fisheries, might pioneer an 
industry or that after preliminary investigations have been made the pioneering 
plight he entrusted to private firms. Dealing with the first one, do you think that 
it is practicable to pioneer industries which are likely to develop into big commercial 
transaction', with existing methods of control which Government employ? Have 
you ever had much trouble with Government control of the commercial side of these 
fishing- tilings? — .4. If you give me a concrete case. I shall try to answer. 

Q. For instance, in the control of your establishment, if you carry on pioneer 
work, you must have perfect libertc- to employ men when you require them, and 
dismiss them when you do not want them. Under ordinary rules you cannot do 
that?— A. My staff is largely temporary, but I have two or three permanent men, 
and there is that difficulty as regards the permanent men that you speak of, if 
they did not suit me, it would be difficult to get rid of them. 

Q. We have to consider whether we should advise Government to undertake pioneer- 
ing industries. There are 'everal industries to be dealt with, and it would be rather 
difficult if we did not get control of our staff. Do you think it would be necessarv for 
us to make a recommendation to Government that new methods of control or a 
great relaxation of the present methods of control would be necessary? — A. I think 
it advisalde that men considered unsatisfactory should be got rid of. 

Q. That we should give the Director the same powers as the managing director 
of a jirivate company? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do y u think it would be still better not to attempt to carry out these things 
nndei- Government supervision at all, but to do it through private firms who have 
facilities for starting such work? Supposing you wanted to start an enamelled iron 
factory, as a pioneer industry, would you go to a firm already engaged in sheet-metal 
work and endeavi ur to interest them in the matter? — A. I would much prefer that. 

Q. You would prefer that it should be done through a private firm? — A. If any 
firm showed the least inclination to take it up. 

Q. I gather from your note that you are rather in favour of starting industries on a 
comparatively small scale. I have drawn this inference from your remarks about 
the possibility of estaf)lishing a considerable number of comparatively small soap works, 
who would enter into combines for the collection of the crude glvcerine? — A. That 
would be one way, hut I think that the oil and fat industries should be undertaken 
on a large scale. 

G. Did you .see any of that when you were in Japan, did you make enquiries 
at all on the industrial .side of Japanese industries? — A. No, I was not there for that. 
It was merely incidental. I do know by hearsay that in Germanv and Russia 
the small soap factories are extremely successful. In Russia in one province there 
were 4T factories with 160 odd artisans, i.e., 3 men to a factory, and the product was 
annually a few thousand lb. They were doing exactly what I ■ thought might be 
done here, and as a matter of fact there are one or two" men doing it m one or two 
places in wliat I may call a wash-hand basin. 

G- Is it justifiable for us to encourage development along those lines, and definitely 
undertake the provision of central f actories ?— A . I don’t think I have said that. 

I am asking you if you think it is a proper policy to pursue. For instance 
t.) go liack to your .soap, you say tliat in Ru.ssia there are a number of small soap 
factories established, and we might encourage the same here, but to make them 
efficient, some one will nave to start this glycerine factory. Should that be a function 
of Government, to start a central factory for the manufacture of g-lvcerine from the 
hy-pncluets of a small soap factory?— A. YYs, the glycerine from soap would L 
sent to the refinery, which these petty soap factories could not deal with. 


G. Do vou think that a .similar method of procedure might be done with the 
handh-om weaving ; that Government might set up central warping mills P—4 Yes 
I advocated this a number of years ago, because it was carried out in the’ jails and 
I thought it was an admirable chance for improving the warps and sometimes ex- 
pediting work, and setting free a large quantity of lahcur at present occupied in makin.^ 
these warps. c? 
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Q. In connection with vour remarks on weaving, I notice jou have said that you 
did not think anything very much had been done in consequence ot such eliorts as 
(jovernment have made? — I said comparatively little advance had been made in 
improving the industry generally. Out of the three hundred thousand looms, I 
don’t think there are many fly-shuttle looms. 

Q. Wa were told in Madras that of those country looms one hundred thousand 
have been converted into fly-shuttle looms? — -4. 1 really don’t think so. What little 
I have seen of them would not warrant me in thinking so. 

Q. I don’t think you have dealt with it in your note, but I would like to ask you 
about the financing of cottage industries, and the development of mechanical aids 
to industry. I think you will agree that one of the pressing necessities all over India 
is the encouragement in the use of machinery as a substitute for manual labour. You 
know the system that has been developed of giving takavi loans and supplying 
machinery on the hire-purchase system. Do you generally approve of that as a method 
of giving help to people? — .4. That is the only part of it I have any knowledge of, 
viz., takavi, but I know nothing of the rest. 

Q. Would you object to a man who has sunk a well being supplied with machinery 
to take out the water? — .4. Certainly not ; after all if you give a man a cup of soup 
you may lend him a spoon to take it out with. 

Q. These notes which you have given to us on industries are very interesting, and 
they are put forward more or less as suggestions? — .4. Yes, merely' as thoughts that 
liad occurred to me from time to time. 

Sir F. II. Stewart. — Q. You would not care to go into them in anv detail?— .4. No. 

Mr. .4. Chatter-ton. — Q. You suggest the manufacture of toys. Toys are made in 
many places already'. How would you get over this sort of difficulty'. You start men 
on making toys, but there is an absolute lack of imagination on the part of these 
workmen which prevents them from doing anydhing of use? — A. That is why I 
suggested giving them experts. I think that was the case in Gennany. the work was 
carried on under a certain amount of technical instruction and expert organisation. 
I remember in the days of my childhood the conventional Noah’s Ark ; I think nowadays 
toys have become quite a different proposition. 

Q. You think a certain amount of imagination must have been developed? — A. 
Yes, and also there has been a critical demand for better and better toys. I was 
very contented as a child with little tin steam engines which I used to drag about 
with a string, but the modern child would not be content with that, he would want 
a self-running clock-work motor-car. The toy business has developed partly’ by better 
instruction of the toy makers, and partly by the demand for higher class goods. 

Q. This would probably be an industry which would have very great development 
in missionary industrial schools? — -4. Yes. 

Q. In regard to what you say about lace, it has been a mission industry’ so far, 
almost entirely. Is there not likely to be an extremely limited market, if you develop 
it at all? — A. I am told that in America there is an absolutely’ illimitable demand for 
handmade lace, and if you succeeded in opening .shops and soipplying them continu- 
ously, there would be no lack of demand. 

Q. I was told the same sort of thing but when we put it to practical test, it did 
not hold water for a minute? — -4. One swallow does not make a .summer, and more 
tests might be made. 

Q. One industry is lock making in Diiidigul. There are two difficulties that have 
.alway'S occurred in connection with locks and sates, one is that when you get a 
safe you were not certain of getting all the keys, and the other is that vou can never 
be quite certain that the locks that are manufactured will be like the sample ordered. 
Do you think it would be a good thing to introduce any kind of Government inspection 
into industries of that kind, where the locks would be manufactured by the firm in 
question and then submitted to an expert for examination and passed before thev were 
put on the market. They would be given a kind of certificate? — .4. I believe Gov- 
ernment do that for their own locks. 

Q. Supposing that were done for the public, you would then be able to go and 

buy country-made locks with the confidence that 'it was a useful article ? .Y Yes 

just as you buy a barrel of herrings with a Scotch Crown brand on it. The trouble 
here is that the man makes the locks as a family' or house business and wants to 
charge the same price as you would pay for a Chubbs’ lock. 

Q. You have also suggested extract of essential oils and the manufacture of druo-s. 
Have you ever considered the possibility of developing the growth of plants which 
yield drugs? — .4. That was my' point. I was thinking of essential oils and perfumes. 

Q. Would it be practicable in hill stations like the Shevarovs to start small wardens 
-or farms managed by people who have settled up there? — .4. ‘That was preciselv my 
idea. Take the case of winter-green. It grows very’ largely and readilv on the 
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Jsilgiris. Mv idea was that people settled there may grow it and have their stills 
oil the spot. As a matter of tact I know a gentleman who has made a business out 
ot this. 

Q. Do you think there would he a sufficiently large class of people to make it 
woith while pioneering? — A. I think so. I had an idea that I might take it up myself 
after I retire from the fishery business ; to pioneer it I mean ; e.g., as oranges and 
citrus fruit readily grow there, I think we might get essential oils from fhem. 

Q. How are we fo get over this difficulty. For instance you say that at the 
present moment you can get oranges for nothing, but if you set up a factory and 
start on a commercial scale, you might find that they are not to be had in such t 

quantities? — A. That is why plantation would he necessary. Take Sweet Verbena, 
that would require to be planted. 

Q. It is obvious that a certain amount of Government help would be required in 
starting these things. Would it be desirable to have subsidised farms — small gardens? 

— A . I think I gave that as my idea where I said that supposing it was considered 
desirable to start an industry of essential oils, it might be advisable after securing the 
proper person to advance to him the money to start. 

Q. Supposing you did it for the first person ; it might fail. He might take it 
up and grow one or ten acres, quite insufficient to start an industry. What vou 
might perhaps want would be 500 acres taken up, and in the earlier stages subsidised .P— 

A. I don’t think myself if it was done successfully it would require assistance by 
Government, even in the case of 10 or 15 acres. I think it could be taken up even 
on a small farm of 5 or 10 acres. 

Q. At the present time, even within a comparatively short time, you are able to 
manufacture aluminium in the country, and is it desirable that Government should 
encourage the manufacture of a possibly inferior kind of metal work simply because 
it is cheap? — A. If one is quite sure about the subsequent development of alloys I 
would quite agree, but when I look round the bazaars and houses and everywhere 
and see the quantity of enamelled ware that there is in existence, it seems to me 
that it is a busines.s that has come to stay. However much alloy or aluminium 
industia- may develop, enamelled iron will probably alwav^ be cheaper. It is nastv, 

I fully admit. 

Q. Before the war, there is no doubt that enamelled iron ware was more expensive 
than aluminium for most practical purposes? — A. Was it? 

Q. And a.ssuming at any rate that there are these possible developments, you 
do not think that we ought to discriminate to a certain extent and keep back or not 
encourage an industry like enamelled iron ware? — A. Certainly, if there is a probability 
of a better class of goods ouAing enamelled ware, I would at once plump for it. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Citrrimblioy. — Q. About this factory, why do you not turn, 
it into a demonstration factory? Why not teach people? — A. That is what I hope. 

Q. But you are not doing it; at present?— A. Ao. We have, as a matter of fact, 
taught two or three young men, but at present, as I say, we are only really in the- 
experimental stage and it is fatal to teach people work" until you are quite sure of 
every step in the process. May I point out that one or two gentlemen visited my 
factory on jirevious occasions and thought the matter was so easy that one of them- 
took it up and lost his whole savings on it. 

Q. Tou are not in favour of big capitalists coming out and forming a company 
and taking up fishery work? — A. Ao, not as regards actual fishing. 

Q. What about the other fisheries here? — A. I do not say that they will he 
developed at once, but that is what we shall probably come to. When we beo-in to 
exploit the deep sea, there will have to be ports where boats will come into ; now 
there are only a lew ports in the West Coast where ships can take shelter and we 
should then see what has already happened in England and Scotland, viz., that there 
would be a large development in those particular centres of large boats and large 
capitalists working those boats. It is not in my mind a desirable state of affairs. 

As regards demonstrations I would like to say that as regards fish curino- business 
which is one ot my chief busine.sses, we are turning now our yard into a demonstration 
yard in tliis way ; rve have arrived at certain definite facts and methods, and we are 
now proposing to extend to the general public a knowledge of those methods and' we 
propose to do it {and the proposal is before the Government) bv the Fisheries Depart- 
ment taking u]) the 120 fish curing yards which are around the Coast, takino- charo-e 
of them entirely and introducing into them our methods generally, so that*^the fish 
curing public in general will obtain in that way not only a knowledge of those methods 
but will have to cany- out those methods, in which case the public will be provided with 
a very large quantity of very good food instead of the inferior food which is now being 
consumed. ° 

Q. Are you going tn have any trawlers nr fishing smacks? — A. By and bv But 
for the war we should have a steam trawler drifter, but that is onlv for exploring the 
sea. and when we have arrived at certain conclusions after sav, five years we should 
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endeavour to get the fishernieii to build boats — large sailing or motor boats which 
would carry on that work in the deep sea. At present we have not the knowledge 
and they have not got the boats. 

Q. Is the western coast much deeper than the eastern coast-' — A. Theie is a forty 
mile belt on an average wliicb is under the lOU fathom limit, that is, the piactical 
trawling limit ; w'hereas on the east coast it is perhaps only a ten or fifteen mile belt. 

Q.'Are you in favour of Government pioneering either big or small industries? — 
A. It is a difficult question to answer straight away. 

Q. Sav an industry like the aluminium industry on a large scale?— A. There is 
a proposal", I believe before the Government, by which the Government will pioneer 
a series of linked industries by means of what 1 may call a technological institution, 
and that would be a very big thing. Fisherie- are a very big thing and Government 
are pioneering them. 

Q. Would you include small industries? — A. Those I have mentioned are chiefly 
small industries. 

Q. About this loom industry, are foreign yarns being used? — A. Machine yarn 
and large quantities are being imported, I am told now. They are using largely 
machine spun yarn, very largely Indian. I am only speaking now what I knew- 
a few years ago when there were large imports of spun yarn. 

Q. Hand spun cotton yarn has practically disappeared, has it not? — A. It is 
entirely machine spun, l)ut whether it is Indian spun yarn or foreign spun yarn I 
cannot say. 

Q. What counts ? — A . I do not know. 

Q. There is practically no foreign spun yarn below 24 counts that ever was im- 
ported. About the Museum, did you see that in Tokyo? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that a museum of that kind, if established in diflerent big centres 
like Calcutta, and Bombay, would be useful? — A. I think so. 

Q. You want that samples of foreign imports should be there? — A. That was the 
original idea from which this museum started. 

Q. There is a danger in that. If you exhibit the thing made here and also the 
foreign manufactured article, it may be copied by the foreigners or may compare un- 
favourably? — A. We want to copy them. 

Q. Is there say chance of more co-operative societies being formed here? How 
many have you got? — A. Mr. Govindan knows more tlitm I do on that point, but in 
the last year or two I think we have got three, besides this co-operative industrial 
society — I forget whether that is the third or fourth.* Mr. Govindan knows more 
about it. 

Q. Is there some chance for more? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is your Department actively working to create societies? — A. One great part 
of Mr. Govindan’s work is that. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malavii/a. — Q. Your note is so ftdl and instructive that 
there are only a very few points to ask you about. It is the most valuable of all 
the notes that have been submitted to the Commission. You say here, “ It is a 
universal rule in Germany and Austria thar all spending departments of Government 
shall purchase home products almost exclusively, and this has been highly beneficial; 
defects, under local competition, were temporary and competition led rapidly to 
perfection.” I suppose you are familiar with the rule in force in India regarding 
the purchase of articles for the public service? It lays down that ‘‘ All articles which 
are produced in India in the form of raw material or are manufactured in India from 
materials produced in India, should, by preference, be purchased locally provided 
that the equality is sufficiently good for the purpose and the price not unfavourable 
I understand that you would like the provi.^o to be more liberalised? — A. That is a 
case which we have to decide on each individual item. I have had pencils pnt befi re 
me for trial which were quite impossible. On the other hand pencils are al.so brought 
to me which are quite good. 

Q. You say in another part of your note, “ If Government will guarantee that- 

all these departments shall use indigenous goods ” In that view would 

you recommend that this present rule should be modified, that all articles which are 
produced in India in the form of raw material or manufactured in India from material 
produced in India should by preference be purchased locally provided the quality 
is sufficientlj- good? — A. Sufficiently good. That rule seems to be correct. I would buv 
the pencil even if it would cost a little more. 

Q. You would interpret the clause “ and the price not unfavourable ” in that 
sense, i.e., even if it would cost a little more? — A. Yes. It is a small stilisidy or 
bounty in other words. 


• Now (October 1917) there are nine. 
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Q. llegarding articles manufactured in India from imported materials, there is a 
rule at present “ that the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality 
can be obtained through the India Office.” You would recommend here also that 
the rule should be modified in this way, that it should not be insisted on that the 
price should be as low as that at which articles of similar quality can be obtained 
through the India Office? — .4. I would not insist on it. 

0,. You think that even if the price is a little higher, encouragement should be 
given to indigenous articles? — .4. If the price is a little higher it will introduce 
the competition of other firms, but by the competition of these firms you will not 
only get a better material, but gradually it would be cheapened. 

Q. Are you in favour of pioneer factories, because you think that that will train 
up experts and instruct people in the technique of the industry, in addition to making 
the necessary experiments to establish the industry successfully? — A. Yes. They are 
object lessons as well as places of experiment. 

Q. On the question of limits to Government assistance, you rightly point out that 
even a fair competition from outside may ruin an incipient industry here. Would you 
for that reason recommend that the incipient industry should be protected in such 
ways as may be possible against such competition? — A. Yes, if it is necessary. 

Q. As you point out, the Government is bound to consider Indian interests firstly, 
secondly, and thirdly? — A. A'es. I mean by firstly, that the local raw products should 
be utilised by “ secondly ” that industries should be introduced, and by “ thirdly ” 
that the profits of such industry should remain in the country. It is both a universal 
expres.sioii meaning entirely and is also interpretable in the way I mention. 

Q. A'ou lay great stress upon the Department of Industries supplying information 
to capitalists. Do you think that that will itself be a great encouragement to industrial 
development? — A. AYs. Real information thoroughly worked out on a commercial 
and industrial basis by an expert ; otherwise it is misleading. 

Q A’ou say that some of the British firms applied to you for information on more 
than one occasion. Have you found any Indian firms showing the same inquisitiveness? — 
A. I have had letters from Indian firms in which it was said, “ I hear that you 
are starting a soap industry. Will you kindly inform me by return of post what your 
methods are and what pro.spects there are for profits if I start a similar industry,” 
in other words I was asked to write a complete treatise on the manufacture of soap 
and to state the chances of profit that there are in a particular place. That is the 
sort of enquiry I have had, and I have had many of them from the Indian people. But 
the enquijies I have had from British firms have been of the most detailed and 
practical description, and then, as I have said, that was merely a foundation for a 
possible expert coming out to examine thing for himself. I expect a man in the 
canaery department. 

Q. Would you consider these enquiries private? — A. They ask me in all cases to 
be confidential. 

Q. You have clearly indicated in what way you think the Department of Industries 
should be constituted. And you have advocated the establishment of industrial and 
commercial museums to play the same part as such museums have played in Germany 
and .Japan?— A. Yes. 

Q. Aou have suggested that the Director of Industries should have a body of men 
to advise him, that he should have executive powers and that the Board should be 
only advisory. Would it not be possible to create an executive of the Department of 

Industries such as exist in other countries to carry out the executive part of the work? 

A . I do not know of any such thing. 

Q. AYu recommend in section VI that in this Presidency, and I suppose that 
would apply to the whole of India, we might adopt a constitution similar to that of 
the Japanese Council for Economic Investigation, though you make one distinction. 
You think that it is better that executive functions should be exercised by an individual 
of the right calibre than by a body. But you point out that the power of the purse 
and all executive work rest with the executive of the Bureau in the case of the 
Jajjanese Council? — A. Yes. 

Q. Don t you think that that would be a better arrangement even here than 
entrusting these powers to one individual ?— A. The executive of the Bureau is an 
individual. For instance, he would be the head of the Fisheries Department or the 
head of the Soap Department. When I mention “ executive ”, I mean the executive 
ofiicer. not necessarily an executive board. 

Q. Have they got the President of the Council as their executive ?— A . I cannot tell 
you exactly. In Ireland the President is Sir Horace Plunkett. He was executive 
not as President of the Board, but m his individual capacitv as a public servant 

Q. Did he carry out the resolutions which the Councir had amved at? A. No 

He took their advice, but he foi-med his own decision. 

follow advice ?-A. Not necessarily. It does not necessarily 
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Q. In the) event of their not agreeing was there any provision for reference to any 
higher authority? — A. No. As I have pointed out, in Ireland the Council had a 
very considerable voice in the matter because they had a veto on the expenditure. 

Q. That veto would be exercised in cases of considerable expenditure ; would it 
not? — A. I cannot say. I do not recollect the actual facts. I have not examined that 
particular point. I was interested chiefly in flsheries. 

Q. As matters stand here suppose you had a Council like the one you have sug- 
gested, — it seems to me to be an excellent type to get a large body of men to be asso- 
ciated in promoting public interests, — so far as the executive part of the work is 
concerned,- instead of entrusting it to the Director of Industries, if you had an executive 
of this Council, say, three or five men,— whatever the number may be, to decide 
how money should be applied, would it not be more satisfactory from the public 
point of view? — A. I do not think so. I think one pair of hands is better than many. 
I think, as a matter of fact, that one single individual carrying out on mature experi- 
ence and enquiry and with the advice of his Council, would be more satisfactory than 
an executive body with divided opinions. 

Q. Where there is a large sum to be spent, the Council may take a different view 
from what the Director takes. How would that difficulty be "met? — A. I think the 
Director, even though solely invested with the power, would hesitate to embark on 
a scheme which was decidedl}’ objected to by a strong and representative board 

Q. How would he inow before-hand before incurring the expenditure? He must 
know whether the expenditure was objected to or not? — A. Yes. I have suggested 
that they should meet once a quarter. An industry is not started in a month or two. 
An industry, especially a new one, is probably the result of the thought and enquiry 
of years and therefore there is no chance of the direct springing up of an industry 
suddenly without the complete advice of the Board. 

Q. At one stage or another, the matter must come before the Board. For instance, 
if they want to exercise the veto, will it not be better that the matter should be 
disclosed by them first and their opinion obtained? — A. That is my idea. Otherwise 
it will not be an Advisory Council. If their advice is not sought it would not be 
Advisory Council. 

Q. In case the majority was not against a particular proposition, but a strong 
minority was, would j'ou give power to the Director to carry out the decision without 
further reference to Government, or would you wish him to refer the matter to the 
Government? — A. I would say that the Director would choose his own line. After 
all the minority may really be the most influential part of the body. 

Q. You would leave him to decide for himself? — A. Yes, whether he should take 
the views of the majority or the minority. I do not think, as a matter of fact, it would 
ever happen. 

Q. What method would you suggest for publishing the information that the De- 
partment of Industries would collect, apart from the commercial museum which yor 

have mentioned? Would you recommend bulletins or a regular gazette? A. 1 

think that is of great advantage, but the best way of promulgating information is by 
getting people to work. 


Q. But information about a large industry may be required bv more than one 
person, and that information can best be given and obtained either by a bulletin 
or a gazette, or a trade journal?— A. Yes. Commercial bulletins are useful but for 
spreading practical work, we find that even a demonstration factory is not sufficient, 
and that is why, as I have told you just now, we are proposing to take up the large 
fish-curing factories in order to make our method reach the people. 

Q. You have recommended the establishment of a standing exhibition on the lines 
of the Commercial Museums of Japan and Germany in the headquarters of every 
Presidency or Province, but ^ere are many more business centres and commercial 
centres in every province. Would you recommend that there should be one such 
exhibition established at each centre?— A. I said that there should also be exhibitions 
for particular industries at particular places, and I illustrated it by mentioning 


Q. You would confine it to the particular local industry?— A. Yes. That is found 
to be the case in Japan. I found there certain museums and certain exhibitions devoted 
entirely to demonstrating the industries which were locally existent ■ for instance 
at one place it would be entirely the silk industry and in another place it would be 
something else. ' 

_ Q- Jon have suggested that the standing exhibition might and should be popula- 
rised by occasional special displays as in December- Januarv 1915-1916 and von' 
also recommend that there should be lectures delivered by experts®— 4 'We found 
it extremely useful both to the persons who delivered the ‘lectures and\o those who 
heard and read them. It is an item of general public education. 

Q. loll are of opinion that there should be instruction and propagandist work in 
all cases — A. les. x ^ ^ 
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i>. Turning to the question o± training of labour and supervision, you say, “ I 
fousider that the best way both for starting selected industries in India and for 
training the future managers is after the fashion of (Termany and Japan and other 
countries, for the promoters, whether Government or private to draw liberally on 
Great llritaiii, etc., for real experts as first managers of any projected industries ; 
then to select young men, preferably, men already trained in technological institu- 
tions, and to put them through close, disciplined, industrial and business training 
under these expeits till they are fitted either to start on their account or as reliable 
business managers to capitalists.” That is, undoubtedh', an excellent system of 
imparting this education. You say also that Government should find technological 
schools or institute;, where young men can begin their technical training and then 
put them through some local factory to complete their education, and practical 
training. But in view of the number of facfmies existing in India being small at 
])resent — until a number of pioneer factories which you have suggested are established, — ■ 
would there be sufficient training available to young men in the way you suggest? — 
-4. At any one place theie would be many young men under training. 

It pioneer factories such as you have suggested are started, and I think there 
is no reason why they should not be, — but if they are not, don’t you think that it 
would be better to have industrial schools where technical instruction and training 
mav be imparted? — A. Would you put a concrete case? 

(>■ Tor instance, you have suggested the development of fhe furniture trade. 
I do not know it there is any school of carpentry here at present? — A. It is not a 
question of carpentry so much a- of art such as is carried out in the School of Arts in 
Madras. It is not a school of mere carpentry. 

(). The two things are combined at Lucknow. The}- teach drawing designing and 
carpentry work? — A. Carpentry is a necessary item and joinery. 

Q. If there is a factory started I have no doubt that it would serve the purpose, 
but if it is not started and if there is started a school where drawing, design and 
carpentry work are taught, would it not help to promote the industry? — A. Un- 
doubtedly, technical instruction would be an important item in helping to start it, 
but it does not start it. It would prepare young men for subsequent actual factory 
w(]rk — the teaching of chawing, manual work, design and such like. 

Q. T’rom your experience don’t you think that drawing and manual work should 
be made an essential part of instruction all over the province? — A. I am not an 
educationalist and I cannot answer the question. I know the importance of drawing 
and I wish very much that several of my subordinates can draw or can understand 
drawing. Want of drawing is a very great want indeed. 

Q. Did you notice how widely the knowledge of drawing is cultivated in Japan? — 
A. I saw it in school myself. Even in agricultural classes they were teaching drawing. 

(>. You say here, ” Moreover as industrial history shows, the technological institute 
mostly follows and does not precede industries.” Have they not gone on pari passu 
iui Ja})an? — A. I do not think any technological institution has started industries 
auvwhere. 


Q. Xot staited an industry but preceded the growth of industries. For instance, the 
Engineering School at Tokyo cvas -.tarted in 187‘J when there were few industries in, 
Jaj)an.-' — . 1. 1 will take the T ishery Institute if you like, because I happen to know 
Elat. That was only started in order to improve the existing fishery industry. The 
industry was there all right, but they wanted to develop it on different lines and 
.so they started at first a school which gradually became the Fishery Technological 
Institute, so that the Technological Institute ' there followed the industry. The 
deveb pment of an existing industry to a certain extent followed the technological 
institution. 

t/. 1 he rarious industries which you have mentioned as jiossible of development 
here, would require .some technical and technological knowledge in the men who 
would lie engaged in them as artisans, foremen, managers? — A. Yes. 


Q. The foreman class would be trained I take it. under the scheme that you 
have recommended, where you get experts from England or other places? A. Yek 

As for the artisans, you say. ” Under such men, viz., the original experts 
and their disciples, there will gradually grow up the body of artisans who, at first 
drilled by meiu rn e in o exertness will in a properly run factory graduallv 
decclop an intellioent uiideistanding of and attention to works.”?— A 'That is mv 
own actual experience. ' 

Q. J uiiderstaiid that in Japan, they are put through an industrial school where 

Illen ■’ forging, and modelling and all that, and 

fraininc'^ 1 'tu " " ' apprentices, and thus they give a practical turn to their 
Trammer — A. In nianv oa-pv ihev have. 
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Q. Don’t you think that tor L-reatiug- a really good artisan class, we need similar 
institutions and similar training here!'' — .4. I think the men trained in these secondary 
schools in Japan usually go into the foreman class rather than the artisan class. 
They have been educated as teachers or instructors — my experience has been very 
largely, as teachers. The fishery schools had been found impossible, and they have 
all broken down except the Fisheiy Institute where the}' are training men for higher 
theory and practice. 

Q. You did not pay any particular attention to the training impaited in other 
industrial schools? — Y. No, except as regards agriculture. I did go in to the agri- 
cultural schools which I have tullj' described in my note. 

Q. You recommend that students should be sent abroad to study, of course, alter 
careful selection, and you recommend that they should be appointed as junior com 
mercial agents to send reports bearing on particular industries? — Y. Yes. 

Q- What should be the practical method of sending out 'tudeuts? Would you 
increase the number of scholarships which are available for students going abroad, 
or State stij^ends? — Y. Stipends, certainly. Theie are already Government scholarships 
and I believe there will be more and I believe there is a rule that the men, shall, 
if possible, l)e already engaged in the industry which they, are to investigate and in 
which they are to be further trained. 

Q. jVot necessarily, but that they should be men who are likely to utilise their 

knowledge. Those rules have been subjected to criticism and there is much z'oom 

for improvement in the selection of students, but do you think that the number- of 
students already sent out in that way should be larger than it is?— Y. I would send 
any man whom I thought would really benefit by the training if it were necessary for 

it. I may say that Mr. Govindan accompanied me to Europe and he was already 

deeply engaged in the industry and he had a long training in the Museum at Madras, 
and his stay at home has. I believe been extremely valuable to him in his subsequent 
work in the industry because he had a good knowledge of the industry before he went 
and he was therefore able to understand in what way the industry might be developed 
in India from what he saw in England and Scotland. 

Q. You yourself have described the numerous industries which can be developed 
here and in order to supply a sufficient number of men propeily trained to carry on 
these industries and to -elect men who should go out abroad to complete their 
education, would you be in favour of establishing higher technical schools such as 
you find in Germany and Japan to train men of the foremen class? — Y. I have not 
thought over the thing. I (-( uld not pronounce an opinion on that point. 

Q. You have stated that tliere aie seventy members in the Japanese Council 
and in the Department of Industries in Ireland 168. Do you think that it wordd 
he desirable here to have some members from every district in the Presidency? — 
Y . Yo. I think I have said persons from any district where suchi persons show any 
special proclivities. It may be a Forest officer, or Collector, or District Board 
Member, and so on. 

Q. But so far as possible should not every district of the Presidency be represented 
on the Board? — Y. Most probably ; I do not know of any district where there is not 
something to be done. 

Q. As you have pointed out, you want to interest the best thought of the countiv 
on the subject and to interest it continuously and in a practical way? — Y. Yes. Certainlv 
there should be continuity of policy. That is one great advantage of a large Board. ' 

Q. You have suggested that this Council might meet once in a quarter? — .1. 
That is a matter of detail. It might meet as often as might be found uecessarv? 

Q. The great advantages that you expect from matters being brought l)efore such 
a general body are that matters will be better threshed out and widely discussed and 
known and there is less chance of anybody grumbling at any particular act? — .4. Yes. 

Q. You have very effectively pointed out the advantages of protection, but we are 
not permitted to discuss it at present. You urge however that at any rate such 
exceptional treatment as you have sugge.sted, tor instance, exemj)tiou from income 
fax at the earlier stages of an industry and exceptional treatment to selected industries 
which are shown to need some assistance should be extended? — Y. Yes. and removal 
of customs duties in certain ca«es. 

Q. JYithout infringing on the question which we are not permitted to discuss, 
it comes to this that, wherever the Government can render any help, it shouhl 

render if to enable the industry to grow? — Y. Yes, considereel help. 

Q. You say you advocate the importation and employment of “ home experts ”, 

because that will enable the student.s to learn the art practically in a better wav here? — 

Y. Yes. I have given the reasons. First by starting the factory here we should 
actually be starting the industry itself and under Indian conditions, and secondly 
we can keep our men under nur own eyes. 
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Q Ad(] a larger number of men will benefit by sucb training? A. Yes, and 
there will be a greater certainty of success. 

Q. You would supplement this system by the practice of sending out selected 
students to complete their training abroad? — d. Or supplement their training. My 
soap expert is a case in point. 

Q. You suggest in the case of clocks and watches that expert superintendence 
and instruction should be given in a Government factory where managers, foremen. 
and artisans could be trained, and you also suggest a similar ^ Government factory 
in the case of enamel and of electroplated ware. You have now in England technolo- 
gical institutes which impart instruction in the theory of a subject^ and also give 
practical training in the workshops which are attached to them? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be an advantage to have such an institute where all this training 
would be available in the difierent branches for which there is an obvious need? — A. 
Training, as I have said, in England follows an industry. The training school is there 
because there is an industry existing and I do not think you should have a technolo- 
gical institute here on the mere chance of some industry being started. 

Q. But we are dealing with industries for which you have suggested there is 
room and some of which are already being worked in some places. Take for instance 
canning, the thing is being worked. Take electro plating ; this is also being done in 
some places. Take again bakery ; we have got the Biscuit Factory in Delhi for manu- 
facturing biscuits ; but the complaint is that they could not get expert advice and 
assistance. That shows the need of having some central institute where instruction 
and practical training can be imparted by experts who should be imported from 
England for the various trades? — A. What I mean is that you could not have a techno- 
logical institute in advance on the mere chance of these thirty-five industries being 
started. Where there is an existing industry you can have a technological institution 
to develop it. 

Q. I am speaking of the industries which you have suggested should be taken 
up as pioneer works, and would not a technological institute be helpful for the supply 
of men for them? — . I do not think so. Not in advance. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. It is a question of road following commerce or commerce- 
folio wins road? — -4, I quite agree that there should be a technological institute to 
develop the existing industries, but you cannot start an institute merely on the chance 
of bringing into being or creating an industry ; and even if you do for one particular 
industry, you could not start a general technological institute to embrace thirtv' or 
forty industries. 

Q. The road must be made to follow the existing commerce. You must not make- 
a road simplv on the chance that some commerce might arise? — .4. Yes. 

ITon’ble Pandit M . M. Malaviya. — Q. You have suggested a school of industrial 
cookery for the present and you suggest that it may be developed at the Government 
Cannery? — .4., I am interested in it personally. 

Q. In view of the large possibilities of development of this industry, would one 
such school meet the needs of even this large Presidency? — A. Every industry begins 
on a small scale and in one or two places. We do not begin with a whole congeries 
of bakeries at once. They will begin one after another and one school is quite sufficient. 

Q. You have a great faith in the future of the hand-loom industry in this Presi- 
dency? — .4. I do not say about the future, but I say it ought not to be neglected in 
view of the enormous population that exists by working the hand-loom. 

Q. As you find that even in countries where factory competition has become more 
intense the* hand-loom industry is still living, you expect that it will live in this 
country also? — .4. Yes. It is still existing in spite of great factories. 

Q. Apart from the question of development, so far as the supply of machinery 
is concerned, are you satisfied that sufficient financial help is available to the cottage 
handloom industry at present? — A. I do not know anything about the details of it. 
1 suggest that l)e!ng so large an industrv it should be taken up by the Department of 
Industries with a view to developing and stimulating it as far as possible. 

Q. Yon have not considered the financial side of this problem, so far as financial 
help needed by these handloom weavers is concerned? — A. No. 

Sir F. 71. Stewart. — Q. Is there any explanation you would like to give or any- 
thing else you would like to tell us? — -4. I have seen in the newspapers articles 
advocating an Imperial Department of Industries. I may say at one* that an 
Imperial Department of Fisheries is all right so far as zoological enquiry goes, but 
as regards industrial problems connected therewith, they are so entirely separate in 
each presidency that an Imperial Fisheries Department could not possibly deal with 
them. 
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Q. Would you let us have details of your budget? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you studied the fishery problems in other Presidencies at all? — A. No. 


Letter — from B. D. Bell, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary, Indian Industrial, 
Commission. 

To — Sir Frederick Nicholson, k.c.i.e.. Honorary Director of Fisheries, 
Madras, Calicut. 

Dated — the 3rd February 1917. 

/Vo._2917. 

I am directed to enquire whether you will kindly furnish the Indian Industrial 
Commission with a statement of Revenue and Expenditure of the Indian Fisheries 
Department for the last year or two. The Members would specially like if separate 
statements can be given for any commercial or semi-commercial undertakings managed 
by the Fisheries Department such as the Cannery at Beypoi'e and the Soap Factory at 
Calicut. 


Letter — from Sir F. A. Nicholson, k.c.i.e., Honorary Director of Fisheries 
Madras. 

To — the Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission, camp. 

Dated — Chepauk, the 22nd February 1917. 

No.—m. 


Replying to your letter No 2917, dated the 3rd instant, I have the honour to 
forward herewith statements A, B, C and D showing the Receipts and Expenditure of 
the Fisheries Department for the two years 1914-15 and 1915-16 ; similar statements 
for 1916-17 will be sent after the close of the official year. 


Honorary Director. ") 

Pisoicultural Expert. | 

Marine Biologist (and > European. 
Superintendent, Pearl | 
and Chank Fisheries). J 
Assistant Director. ^ 

Assistant to the Pisci- \ 
cultural Expert. )» Indian. 
Oil Chemist and Soap j 
Expert. J 


2. The notes on the statements give explanations as regards details, but I may 
add as follows, viz. : — 

(1) The half lakh or so shown as the 
net cost of the Department consists partly 
of the salaries of the staff, viz., three European 
and three Indian in the superior grades as margi- 
nally-noted, and their travelling allowances, partly 
of capital expenditure and of expenditure not 
directly remunerative partly of the necessary office 
and mi.scellaneous expenses. 

(2) Much of the work is necessarily experimental and research, and is therefore 
non-remunerative ; even in the cannery, fish-yard, and soapery, a certain amount of 
loss is incurred in pure experiments. 

(3) Much of the work, e.g., that of the Sunkesula fish farm and all larvicidal 
work, is not directly remunerative since the work of the first named is intended 
for the stocking of large areas of barren waters (e.g., 200 miles of the Cuddapah- 
Kurnool Canal and various large tanks) from which the revenue return will eventually 
be derived in fish rents, while the economic return will be in the vastly increased food 
supplies of fish. The growth and distribution of masses of larvicidal fish is, of course, 
non-remunerative from a revenue stand point and is purely a sanitaiy and preventive 
measure. 


(4) The Department does not levy a single anna by way of taxation ; neverthe- 
less it is expected eventually to become self-supporting in all matters except those 
of pure experiment and research or for the improvement of fishing harbours, etc., 
for which however the surplus revenues from the rental- of stocked waters, manufactures 
etc. will be available. 


A 


Statement showing the 'Revenue and Expenditure oj the Madras Fisheries Department for the 

official years 1914—15 and 1915-16. 



Revenue. 

Tear. Total 

amount. 

Eipen* 

diture. 

Total 

amount. 

Net cost. 


RS. 

RS, 

RS. 

1914-15 


1,46,603 

54,873 

1915-16 

• • •• •• ,, 1*1 j3OjT00 

1,83,805 

48,105 
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Details far Hevenue. 


1914-15. 1915-16. 

BS. BS. 

(Ij Fishery Bureau receipts .. .. .. .. .. ’■ 41,080 72,922 

(2) Pearl and Chank Fisheries receipts . . . . . . . . . . 50,650 62,778 


91,730 1,35,700 


Details for Earpenditure. 

1914-15. 1915-16. 

se. BS. 

(1) Fishery Bureau expenditure . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,02,847 1,31,556 

(2 ; Pearl and Chank Fisheries expenditure .. .. .. .. 43,756 52,249 

1,46,603 1,83,805 


B 

Details for Fishery Bureau Expenditure, 1914-15 and 1915-16. 

914-16. 1915-16. 

BS. BS. 

Salaries ot officers . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 25,992 {a) 35,592 

Do. of subordinate staff and establishment including temporary 

establishment . . . . . . . . . 10,019 (h) 15,470 

Travelling allowance of officers and subordinate staff . . . . 15,939 (c) 13,707 

Supplies and services — 

Director’s works, viz., West Coast station and cannery, soap- 

making, etc. 24,033 (a) 27,817 

Piscicultural works, viz. — 

Sunkesula ffsh farm, stocking of tanks, Ippur 6sb farm, 
larvioidal work. Powder factory scheme, Nallamalai scheme, 

etc. '. 21,185 (e) 19,649 

Marine Biologist’s works — 

Oyster farm and marine fish farm .. .. ., .. 1,661 891 

Soap manufactuie expenditure included under Director’s works 

for 1914-lb) ' (/) 14,061 

Contingencies . . . . . . . . . . . . , . 3,968 {g) 4,369 

1,02,847 1,31,556 


Details for Bear I and Ghank Fisheries. 

1914-15. 1915-16. 

BS. BS. 

Establishment . . . . 6,897 {h) 5,278 

Travelling allowance . . . . . . . . . . . . , . 808 676 

Supplies and services — 

Purchase of chauks, running expenses of motor boats and vessels 

and examination of poarl ban',s . . . . , . . 21,610 39,587 

Contingencies and miscellaneous (includes Tondi Pearl Fishery 

charges in 1914-15) ,, .. 14,441 6,713 

43,756 52,249 

(a) Increase in 1916-10 orer 1914-15 is due (1) toincrementel additions to pay of the European staff (Piscicultural 
Expf-rt and Marice Biologist) and (2) to a monthly allowance newly made to the Honorary nirrctor, 

(J) Increase is due to the reorganization of the subordinate during the year. 

{c) Decrease due to withdrawal of tiavelling allowance from the Honorary Director on grant of a monthly 
allowance. ^ 

(d) S^e detailed stateuients C and D . 

(e) These works are not directly productive of revenue, beirg devoted to stocking barren waters, anti-malarial 

work, etc., but are of great general economic and hygienic value. ’ 

{)} Soap making in 19U-15 was confined to the manufacture of fish oil soap for insecticidal use by planters ■ the 
manufacture of ordinary .soap was only begun experimentally in 1915-16. * 

(y) This consists of several items, viz., tour charges, service postage and telegraph charges, office expenses 
municipal rate, purchase of and repairs to furniture, etc, ^ * 

(A) The pay of the Superintendent is debited to “Salaries of officers” supra, since the Superintendent 
(J. Hornell, Esq,) is aUo the Marine Biologist. ^ 

The profit is derived from the purchase of thanks fished by divers and their sale to chank merchnnts. 
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Expenditure and Receipts of Beypore Cannery^ 1915-16. (a) 


Partieu]iirs. 

Amojnt. 

Total. 



KS. 

A. 

p. 

ES. 

A. 

p. 

Expenditure — 







Capital cost — 







Permanent additions to plant and sheds 

1,582 

6 

1 





— 


— 

1,582 

6 

4 

Punning cost — 







Empty cans and solder 

3,720 

1 

7 




Ammonia 

222 

8 

0 




Pay of regular staff maintained throughout the 

2,046 

6 

6 




year. 







Pent for office at Calicut . . 

270 

0 

0 




Pish for freezing and canning 

1,117 

13 

6 




Pish condiments (including oil for paekiiig) . . 

344 

5 

0 




Petty oooly, carriage, railway freight .and batta and 

1,124 

7 

11 




railway fare for staff. 







Puel, firewood, coal, kerosine, lubricating and other 

871 

4 

11 




oils, etc. 







Cost of stores purchased in the previous years and 

1,383 

0 

0 




used during 1915-16. 







Miscellaneous, such as packing paper, twine, etc.. . 

481 

12 

5 






— 

— 

11,581 

11 

10 

Total 


» 


13,164 

2 

2 

Peoeipts — 







Sale-proeeeds of canned fish . . 

5,121 

15 

6 




Do. of frozen fish 

81 

4 

3 




Do. of prawn shells 

18 

0 

0 




Do. of cured fish , . . . . . . . 

129 

9 

6 




Miscellaneous sales, such as rancid butter, fried oil, etc. 

109 

7 

5 





- 

— 

— 

5,460 

8 

8 

Value of canned goods on hand 

3,965 

15 

8 




Do. sold but uot realized. . 

373 

5 

2 




Value of miscellaneous produce, such as prawn shells. 

62 

4 

0 




guano and pit manure on hand. 







Value of miscellaneous stores on hand 

1 ,9‘05 

2 

7 





— 

— 

— 

6,306 

1 1 

5 

Add value of permanent additions to plant and sheds as 




1,582 

6 

4 

above. 







Total 




13,349 

6 

5 

The balance (profit) 




(6) 1 85 

4 

3 


16,164 2 2 


D 


Expenditure and Receipts of Oil Chemist’s Soap Factory for 1915-16. {c) 


Fartloulars. 

Amount. 


zVmoanb. 


BS. 

A. 

p. 

Ry. A. 

Expenditure — 





Capital cost — 





Permanent additions to shed and plant 

.. 1,180 

0 

0 


Purniture and fittings 

no 

0 

u 

1,290 0 


(a) The year 1914-15 was mostly occupied in build n^ the cannery and placing the m chin ry ; hence tignres 
are rot given for that year. 

(^) The profit is very small since the year was disastrous as reg.iris tlie supply of fi-'h ar.d only ab‘»ut JTjoOo cans 
were paohed. With 60,000 cans paehei there should he a good profit, and with loO,Oi)0 (which could .-asily be packed 
by the plant) a large one. 

{c) Ordinary sosp-miiking only began in this year ; hence figures are not given for li*14-15. 
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Magnesite industry. 


Expenditure and Receipts of Oil Chemist's Soap Factory for 1915-16— oontd. 


Particulars. 


Amount. 


Amount. 


Expenditure — contd. 

Bunnin^ char^jes — 

Value of raw materials consumed . . 

Value of sundry stores used up . . 

Firewood consumed 
Packing mateiials used 
Manufacturing wages 

Eailwav freight, orrt hire, batta to staff, etc. 
Value of soap on hand on 1st April 1915 (fish oil) 


KS. A. p. 


5,868 8 2 
21 10 0 
37 5 0 
305 4 7 
278 11 6 
119 3 4 
695 8 7 


KS. A. P. 


7,326 6 2 


Eeceipts — 

By sale of fish oil soap 

Do. of toilet and other soaps 


Add value of permanent additions to sheds, plant and 
value of furniture as above. 

Value of fish oil soap on hand . . . . . , 

Value of toilet and other soap 


Total receipts . , 
Deduct expenditure , . 

Net profit 


8,616 6 2 

7,530 6 9 
751 0 3 

8,221 7 0 

1,290 0 0 

362 5 2 
1,582 15 6 


3,235 4 8 


11,516 

11 

8 

8,616 

6 

2 

(a) 2,900 

5 

6 


(a) The manufactures were chiefly of fish oil soap for insecticidal purposes, of which 28 tons were made and sold. 
The ordinary soaps from vegetable oils and tallow were only made experimentally and in small quantity. 


Witness No. 250. 

Mr. E. D. Connell, IVorAs Manager, the Magnesite Syndicate Limited, 
Surainangalani, Salem district. 

Written Evidence. 

1 have had little or no experience of those general matters on which the Commission 
require evidence as shown by the list of questions enclosed with your letter but I can 
give you my experience ot the difficulties which we have met in endeavouring to develop 
the magnesite industry in India and which I presume would come within the scope of 
the Commission’s euquiiy. 

Crude magnesite, of which there is an unlimited supply in these deposits is used for 
the manufacture of salts of magnesium, principally' magnesium chloride and magnesium 
sulphate (Epsom Salts). When the crude mineral is subjected to a calcination at a 
temperature of 8U()° — 1000° C the resulting product is known as lightly calcined or 
caustic magnesia and is used in the manufacture of sorel cement which forms the basis 
of several kinds of artificial stone, flooring, etc., which are sold under various trade 
name' in the United Kingdom and Europe. If the calcination is carried on at a higher 
temperature (1700° — 2000° C) the magnesite loses its cementations properties and 
becomes dead burnt, sintered or shrunk magnesia which is a highly refractory material 
and is used for the making of fire bricks, tlie lining of steel furnaces, etc. 

At the Salem Works only the lightly calcined material is produced as it was found 
that owing to the higdi cost of fuel it was not profitable to manufacture the dead burnt 
magnesia. 

Before the war our principal markets were in the United Kingdom and in Europe 
and as our principal competitors were Greece and Austria it was only when the market 
was high that we could export the calcined magnesia from India. As the market 
fluctuated considerably and at frequent intervals the working of the quarries and plant 
was very intermittent which was not conducive to the steady and efficient development 
of the industry. There is at present no market for the calcined material in India but I 
am of opinion that there is scope for a new industry in the manufacture of artificial stone 
floorings, etc., from calcined magnesite although 'there still requires some experimental 
work to he done in order to determine the class of material which will best suit Indian 
conditions. If a market for the material could Ite created in India and make us partially 
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independent of tlie foreign market it would assist us to the steady and continuous develop- 
ment of the industry. Since the war started it has become increasingly difficult to ship 
owing to the high sea freio-hts and at the moment of writing the works are at a standstill. 


Oral Evidexce, 5th Feukuaey 1917. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — 0. How long- have you been Manager of the Salem Magnesite 
Syndicate, Limited? — -4. Five years. 

Q. What previous experience have you had of this sort of work? — .4. Of the mineral 
itself 1 have had no previous experience. I was previously up in the Central Pi evinces 
in manganese mining. 

Q. Have you had any regular training as chemist? — A. Yes. I was at home. 

Q. How long would it he since magnesite was first worked at Salem? — .4. It must 
be fifteen or twenty years ago. Very little work was done during the first five or six 
years. 

Q. These magnesite mines are quarries? — .4. Yes. 

Q. Do you export crude magnesite? — .4. We have done. 

Q. That is being sent to Madras ? — A . Yes. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. When did you commence sending it? — .4. Within the last two 
months. I got the first word of it only in December. 

Q. Are you sending any magnesite to Northern India? — .4. There is very little 
going to Calcutta. 

Q. What do you mean? — H. We sell it in small parcels, from 20 to 30 tons. 

Q. Every month? — A. 4res. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. In working these magnesite deposits, do you come across 
chromite? — A. In our deposits there is very little chromite. 

Q. Have you a laboratory for experimental work in connection with the develop- 
ment of new ideas? — A. We have, but only in a very small way. 

Q. You say that the chief difficulty with calcined materials is the lack of a local 
market. At one time there was an attempt to make magnesite cement. Is work in that 
direction still going on? — .4. We are not doing very much ourselves. Some one else 
might take it up. It is entirely a matter of opinion. 

Q. Unless you open out a market, it is hardly likely that anybody else will come 
along? — A. That means a good deal more work than we can put our hands on and we 
are rather confining ourselves at present to the purely mining side of it. 

Q. How are you working? Have you got any concessions from the Madras Gov- 
ernment? — A. I nave got concessions partly from the Madras Government and partly 
from the local jaghirdars. 

Q. Are you paying royalties on the output? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is the royalty? — A. We pay royalty to the jaghirdars at the rate of six 

annas a ton and to Government at the rate of three annas a ton with a dead rent to 

Government. 

Q. Yo dead rent to the jaghirdar ? — A. No. 

Q. "With regard to the matter of fuel that you have mentioned here, are you using 
coal? — A. Coal. 

Q. Where does the coal come from? Madras? — A. From Bengal. 

Q. What is the cost per ton at Salem? — A. Es. 20 a ton delivered at the Work® 

Q. Is it delivered at the Works? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got a special siding at the works where it can be delivered? — A. Yes. 

Q. You are not using any wood fuel at all? — A. No. We gasify the coal. The coal 

is not burnt in the same furnace as the magnesite is burnt. Otherwise the ash would 

contaminate the magnesite. 

Q. You have got a gas producer? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is the annual output of these mines? — A. It varies very considerably. It 
comes to nine or ten thousand tons on an average during the last five years. 

Q. Do you know for what purposes magnesite is exported? — A. It is used for the 
lining of furnaces, making of fire bricks. If it is lightly calcined, it is used for several 
kinds of artificial stone, flooring, etc. 

Q. Is it used in the cotton mills? — A. I think it is. The magnesite itself is not 
used, but I think that magnesium salts are used in the cotton mills. 

Q. Does any magnesite go to the paper mills in Bengal? — A. Not that I am aware 
of. At least it does not go direct from us. 

Q. Y'ou are not making any of these chemicals that you mention? — A. We are not 
making. I understand it is made in Calcutta. 

Q. You do not supply anything to the Chemical Works at Eanipet? — .4. Eecently 
they have taken it up . 

Q. They are developing the manufacture of magnesium sulphate? — A. Yes. 

55-a 
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Q. May we take it that the prospect of the development of these deposits depends 
upon further chemical research and experiment? — J,. I think so. 

Q. And your company would rather let the thing be done by other people? — A. Yes. 
Our coni])any has spent a good deal of money in developing it so far and is not inclined 
to go further. 

Q. What establishment have you got? Have you got any other Europeans? — A. 
Yo. We have* got one Indian chemist who has been trained. 

Q. Is lie a giaduate in cliemistry ? What work is he doing? — A. He is doing only 
the loutine te>ting of the products. 

Sir I). .7. Tata. — Q. Do you use coal or coke? — A. Coal. We gasify the coal. 

Q. Aon say that some of your stuif is going to Calcutta? Have you any idea of what 
it is used tor? — A. For chemical works. It is only the crude material that we are 
sending to Calcutta. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Where do you ship this from? — .4. Madras. 

Ilon'hJe Sir Fazulhlia^ i'lirri iithltoi/ . — 0. Before the war how much were you able 
to sell ? — A . F our to five thousand tons. 

C- You are producing only four to nve thousand tons? — A. On an average. 

(J. M’hy are you anxious to free yourself of the foreign market.® — A. The market in 
Euro])e fluctuated so much that it was not conducive to a steady industry. 

Q. Is there competition always with Grieeee and Austria? — A. A’es. Glreece and 
Austria are our competitors. 

O. Is Bengal the chief buyer? — A. I think so. Ours is a superior class of flooring. 
It would not be able to compete with the ordinary chunam floor and therefore the 
market that we get would be in the big centies where there are large works going on. 

Q. What is the capital of your concern? — A. It is registered. 

Q. Could you take up other work also? — A. We have spent a good deal of money 
already and there has been very little return. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Before the war what were the respective prices of the crude 
magnesite and the dead burnt? — A. The price of the crude came to about 25 shillings a 
ton. The lightly calcined came to 70 to 80 shillings a ton in Europe. Dead burnt 
about 4‘5 per ton. 

Q. What is the freight to Calcutta? — A. It used to go from here to Madras and 
fiom Madras to Calcutta. The railway freight from Salem to Madras is four rupees 
per ton and the sea freight from Madras to Calcutta used to be six rupees. 

Q. It is not as heavy as manganese? — .4. The crude magnesite runs about 27 
cubic feet to the ton. 

Hon'hlc Sir R. .Y. Mooleijee. — Q. What was the rate before the war to England? — 
A. About 24 to 25 shillings from Madras. We never sold the crude magnesite. It was 
nevei exported. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. What is the loss in weight? — A. About 50 per cent. We 
reckon about 2^ tons of the crude to make one ton of the calcined. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. And the dead burnt? — A. It is very much the same. It 
shrinks. 

0. Have you ever attempted to make furnace bricks? — A. IVe never attempted that. 

Q. Had you any demand for magnesite for bricks? — A. We have been asked about 
it. AYe weie asked by the Steel AAMcks of Tata and also one or two enquiries from Japan. 

Q. Is there any magnesite in Japan or Korea or China? — A. Yot that I know of. I 
do not think so. 

Q. AYhere does Japan get her magnesite? — 4. I could not say. 

Q. Is there any mine there? — A. I have not heard of it. I'here is a good deal on 
the western coast of America. 

Sir E. -7. Tata. — Q. Arc there auy other deposits? — A. There are some in Mysore. 

Q. Who is working the proposition in Mysore? — A. It is doubtful to say that. 


Witness Yo. 251. 

Dh. ay. H. Haheisox, Government Aijriciiltuial Chemist, Coimbatore. 

AA'kittex Evidence. 

AA’ith reference to your letter Yo. 2480, dated the 18th December 1916, inviting 
me to give evidence before the Indian Industrial Commission, I have the honour to 
forward herewith a statement regarding the possibilities of Applied Chemistry in 
Madras. 

AVith regard to the other subject sugge.sted in your letter, viz.,’ “ The general 
question of the recruitment and employment of experts ” I may say that, so far as the 
Agiicultural Department is concerned, evidence was tendered to the Public Services 
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Commission by the Madras Department as a whole, and that I do not think I hare any- 
thing to add to that. Further, in the recruitment and employment oi experts so many 
factors have to be taken into account that I feel that I am unable to oh'er any general 
remarks of any real value. 

I, theiefore, beg to be excused from tendering evidence on the general subject but if 
the Commission desires evidence on .specific points I shall be only too glad to meet the 
requests to the best of my ability. 

'Notes on the fjossibilities of AiJidied Clieinistiij 'in Madras. 

1. In reviewing the position of the Madias Presidency with reference to the po.ssibi- 
lities of Applied Chemistry, it must be admitted at once that the general aspect is not 
of a promising nature, for the mineral resources of the Presidency are neither varied 
nor extensive, and in particular the paucity of ordinary fuel and energy sources is 
a severe handicap. There appears to be practically no prospect of the establishment in 
Madras of extensive chemical industrial centres such as are usually associated with the 
term and consequently ail that can be ho])ed for in the immediate future is the estab- 
lishment of such chemical industries as will meet, in some degree, the requirements 
of those industries which are found to be commercially pos.sible and also certain require- 
ments of the population. Such developments will of necessity aim at the utilization 
of indigenous products or of cheaply imported raw-materials. 

2. In considering the problem, attention must be paid in the first instance to the 
available energy resources of the Presidency. Coal is practically non-existant so that 
its employment necessitate.s importation Ironi other Provinces, and this fact will greatly 
militate against the development of industries in districts remote from the coast. 
Wood is available and is used as a source of power in certain districts, but the supply 
is limited and prices are rapidly rising, so that this cannot be considered a 
hopeful source of energy unless an incieased demand is more than met by 
a correspondingly increased productivity of the forests ; and even in that 
case the inaccessibility of many of the forest areas in conjunction with the cost of 
transport would limit the localization of possible industries to a comparatively few 
places. Oil fuel impoited from Burma must also come under consideration, but within 
my own experience trials have shown that as a steam-raiser it cannot at present prices 
compete with wood in the Coimbatore district so that its utility appears to be greatly 
restricted. The only remaining source which appears to be feasible is electric energy 
generated by water power but here again difiiculties arise in that so many water courses 
in South India, otherwise quite satisfactory, arc available for this purpose for only 
a portion of the. year. Still much can be done to meet the situation by arianging suitable 
storage together with the utilization of peronnial streams. This source of energy in 
fact appears to be the most promising for .emploj-ment in the development of possible 
chemical industries and special attention is drawn to it in the i'e>olutions of a Committee 
appointed in 1909 by the Government of Madra.s to consider the question of the 
establi.shment of chemical industries in the Madras Presidency. 

3. The position as thus outlined is not encouraging but nevertheless there is a 
strong possibility that Madras is able to manufacture certain ira])ortant substances 
which are either demanded now, or will be in the near future, to .satisfy the require- 
ments of her population and at the same time to produce several basal ( h.emical.s 
required by those industries which are capable of development. 

Madras is and will always remain an essentially agi ii ultural counlry and there is 
already an appreciable demand for concentrated manures which will rapidly increase 
in the near future and particularly with regard to nitrog.eiuuis manures. It is in the 
direction of manufacturing tlrese substances that the services of applied chemistry 
carr most advantageously be directed by utilization of electrical energy, with the 
added advantage that this industry can be extended to the manufacture of other 
important substances hitkerto imported in corrsiderable quantity. The first step would 
be the production of nitrates, suitable for the planting and “ dry ” districts and of 
cyanamide or nitrolim which can be utilized in naddv districts under conditions which 
prohibit the use of the former. From the latter substance the production of ammonia 
and its compounds is a comparatively simple process whilst incidentally the manufacture 
of carbide would supply cheajdy a substance in demand for illuminating and engi- 
neering purposes. A variation of the process of manufacture would lead to a supjily of 
cyanide for which there is a demand in tlie gold fields. 

Tlii! manufacture of these products should serve to put the industry on a sound 
commercial basis and the energy source could then be deyeloped in otlier directions some 
of which are — 

(1) The manufacture of aluminium to meet the very considerable local demand 

(2) The manufacture of alkali thus favouring the extension of soap, oil, glass 
industries, etc. 

(3) The production of bleaching agents for inse in the local textile industiies. 

(4) The manufacture of phosphorous. 

(b) The production of carbon bisulphide for solvent and fumigation purposes. 
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The above indicates sufficiently clearly that electric energy could be very advan- 
tageously utilized even in the present state of development of this industry and it seems- 
even more probable that further developments can also be applied. Thus methods are 
being vorked out by vrhich the phosphoric acid in low grade phosphatic deposits is 
extracted in the pure state and worked up into high grade super, etc., and a process 
such as this would be of material benefit to South India by utilizing the beds of Trichy 
phosphates, the application of electrical methods to metallurgical processes is rapidly 
extending and it appears probable that methods will soon be evolved which will allow 
of the successful working of the valuable deposits of magnetite in the Salem district. 

In addition to the application of electric energy -attention should also he paid to 
tile utilization of tliose catalytic piocesses recently developed for the manufacture of 
sulphuric nitric acids, ammonia, and the hydrogenation of oils. Established industries 
such as tanning, the production of essential oils and perfumes which are as a rule, 
carried on by ]irimitive methods are capable of great development and for this purpose the 
services of Applied Chemistry would be exceedingly valuable. 

4. The following brief statement summarizes the position arrived at: — The paucity 
of ordinary fuel and mineral resources greatly limits the possibility of successfully 
utilizing the services of Applied C'hemistiy in Madras, but by utilizing electric energy 
produced by water power it is possible to manufacture locally man}^ substances which 
form a basis of several arts and manufactures which can be established in that Province. 
In particular the manufacture of artificial manures is of the utmost importance. 


Oral Evidence, 5th February 1917. 

iSiV F . Jl. Stewart. — Q. You belong to the Agricultural Department? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is your work partly researh and parth' teaching? — A. A'es, and partly executive. 

(>. A'ou say in your evidence that as far as the Agricultural Department is concerned, 
evidence was tendered to the Public Services Commission by the Madras Department as- 
a whole. A"ou say that in the recruitment and employment of experts so many factors 
have to be taken into account that you feel unable to offer any general remarks. But 
that is one phase of our enquiries? — .4. What I mean to say is that in regard to the 
general recruitment of ofihcers for any department, I do not "think that I can offer any 
useful evidence. With regard to my own department I shall be willing to answer any 
question I am able to. 

Q. It is entirely at yorrr option whether you answer any question or not and any 
answers that you may wish to be treated as confidential will" be treated as confidential. 
The suggestion has been put before us many number of times that there might be an 
Imperial Service of Chemists to which all chemists should belong whatever they may be, 
and that their services might be distributed as required. It was suggested "that then 
they would have better prospects and that their services could be utilised more com- 
pletely than now and that this would facilitate inter-working and so on? Have you got 
any views to offei on the subject? — A. It is such a broad proposition and so much 
depends upon the details that I do not think that I can off’er any useful remarks except 
with regard to ray own department. With regard to my own department I am not at 
all faA’ourable to the centralisation of chemists. 

Q. Would you allow things to remain as they are, so that the Agricultural Depart- 
ments might haA’e their own chemists? — A. The conditions in the different provinces are 
so different, from one another. The man in the provinces must know the peculiarities 
and needs of his own province and the local conditions. I do not see how you can get 
away from the Provincial Departments. 

Mr. C. E. Low.- — Q. At present you have a scattered body of chemists in many differ- 
ent serAuces, e.g., the Customs, Excise, Ordnance factories, Education, etc. etc. The 
idea is that, leaving out of consideration for the present the Agricultural Department, 
you might have an Indian Chemical Service getting men for certain kinds of work on 
varying terms, for varying lengths of time. They would all be in touch with the head 
of the service, namely the Chief Chemist with the Government of India. What would 
you say in regard to a proposition like that. Would it be a convenient way to deal with 
all the non-agricultural services, would they fit in with the Agricultural Department 
or do you think that the agricultural ser vices should be put on a separate, basis altogether. 
Have you thought of both the points of view? — A. That is a very broad propositirm. In 
the first place I do not think that you have taken into account the different duties of the 
different chemists, the different kinds of chemists. You have mentioned the case of the 
Customs Departnrent. I presume that there only analytical work is required. That of 
course you could centralise. Again you want men to do investigation (witness interrup- 
ted). 

Q. These men rvould not be centralised in one place. Of course they would belong 
to the same service. At present you get a lot of men who are not able to shine in their 
work. One man may prefer teaching work; another man may prefer doing research? — 
.1 . I felt the difficultj- in my own case. I har-e never been trained for teaching and yet 
the first thing that I had to do in Madras was teaching. 
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Q. There are of course some men who prefer the school and education? — A. Yes. I 
would like to exchange places with such a man. That is the difficulty, I know. That 
is due to the fact that the duties expected from chemists vary so much. As I have said 
you have analytical work, teaching work and also research work. If you want to have 
research work, it must be done on the spot. I cannot see how the imperial central 
authority would control all these different types of chemists. 

Q. The direct control will pass to the local authority, that is the local Director of 
Industries? — A. That I presume is just the position. I am liable to be transferred to 
any other province in India. 

Q. Only as an Agricultural Chemist? — .4. Yes. 

Q. The unfortunate thing is that often a man is deputed for work for which he is 
not suitable? — A. That is quite true. That is what happens at present. 

Q. Suppose he is in Bombay. He will be under the Local Director of Industries 
there, if there is one, and he will get advice on technical points from the central autho- 
rity? — A. I do not see how it differs in any way from the present conditions. 

Q. You mean in the Agricultural Departments? — A. I have no experience of the 
outside departments. What I am afraid of is that any scheme of this kind would bring 
in dual control. Once you get dual control, your work will fail. If any officer is carry- 
ing on any industry, he must be under the ordeis of one man. 

Q. What is your position? — .4. I am independent. 

Q. Are you independent of the Institute at Pusa? Could you ask a man there to 
come if you want to? — A. I believe he will have to get the permission of the Madras 
Oovernment. 

Q. They do as a matter of fact? — A. They do. * 

Q. Can a local chemist get any help? — A. That depends upon the particular 
problems. I do not believe that the man at Pusa could give anv help in regard to local 
conditions. 

Q. Youis is black soil? — A. My first work was on black soil. The soil here is 
altogether of a different formation and I do not think the conditions elsewhere will apply 
here. 

Q. Do you think that the work of the chemist should be passed by some one else? — 

A. I think the head of the department must be a non-departmental man. I would rather 
have some external officer at the head of my own department. I tbink an efficient 
officer of that type would lead to great efficiency in the department. 

Q. A large body of chemists are now working in commercial firms and their work is 
passed by their own men at the top? — A. That in itself is not sufficient reason. It all 
depends upon the personality of the man at the top. 

Q. You would therefore prefer that the agricultural services should be left out in 
any scheme of organisation? — A. Yes. My main reasons are of course that problems in 
agriculture are local. The conditions of one province vary from that of another. 

Q. You want to give the agiicultural chemist a strong agricultural bias? — A. Yes. 

Q. You think that he will have to acquire a long experience in the department to 
enable him to find out the problems of the locality and take them in the order of their 
importance. If not he is not likely to start investigation on useful lines? — A. Much 
depends upon the personal bias of the man. 

Q. In order to do that, he must know something of agriculture in other provinces? 

— A. Yot necessarily. You cannot bring a man from Yorthem India and set him 
straight away on South Indian local problems. 

Q. Then what would you say as regards chemists? — A. There is nothing difficult in 
agricultural chemistry. If a man is a good chemist lie will soon pick up the essentials. 

Q. As you point out in your note there are many hydro-electric propositions which 
Haight be investigated and it has been suggested that as the project at Periyar is under 
investigation, cyanamide might be produced. Would there be a fair market for 
cyanamide outside India? — A. Yes in Ceylon. 

Q. Do you think they would absorb it in Ceylon and the Straits? — A. I think they 
would. 

Q. Por what object? — A. My main object is for the manuring of paddy fields. 

Q. How much would South India be able to absorb? — .4. I should think that forty 
thousand tons would be absorbed in South India. 

Q. In how many years? — A. The point is this. If you make forty thousand tons of 
cyanamide you have only to put it on the market as a first step in a series of marketable 
things. Carbide is the first step. I have nothing to do with the planting districts but 
apart from those I think the main opening would be with regard to paddy and not with 
reference to dry cultivation . 

Q. Supposing that such a thing were started do you think that the local demand will 
gj.o. 5 v? — A. There is quite a considerable demand in the south of India with regard to 
artificial manures. 

Q. Have the Madras Government ever published papers on this problem? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you given your opinion on that? — A. I have several times been asked with 
regard to the Periyar scheme and its utilisation. 
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Q. Witli regard to manure, would it pay the ryot to use the manure? — A. He is 
alieady paving Es. 60 a ton for manures containing six per cent of nitrogen. 

(J. V(m mean cakes? — .4. Yes. On paddy lands cakes are not of much use but the 
ryots '^use green manures. Cyanamide is too dear at present for most of the ryots, hut 
what is es.sential is a hig supply of cheap nitrogen. 

(>. Do vou think that Government will be able to secure market prices on favourable 
lenus? — .4. I do, for the simple reason that if India is going to increase her yield, 
she must o-et into the right way of using fertilisers and the cheaper we can get the 
manure the better. 4Ve must first get the lyot to use that and then the demand will 
come. 

Q. Would vou sav tliat a certain proportion of it should be sold for a certain number 
oi vears at a particular price? And then you can take the full market price? — .4. Yes 
and we actuallv have had manure depots run by our department. 

(>. You have never had a depot run by a commercial firm? — .4. Yo. 

Sir D. •/. Tutu. — U. What are the relative advantages of the manures? Which are 
most suited? — -4. Ammonium sulphate and cyanamide. A^itrates are al solutely unsuited 
for the wet jjaddy. 

Q. What about the sulphate^? — .4. Ammonium sulphate is the best manure that 
I know of for paddy. 

Q. And for things like sugaicane? — .1. It is very good. In any place where the 
land is kept rather wet, I should say that nitrates are not suited. 

(^. What facilities are there tor making sulphates of ammonia, in this country? Is 
it possible to make it here? — .4. Yone at present in the south of India. 

Q. You are aware that there is a good deal of coal tar made round about in 
Bengal, and that it is now possible also to make large quantities of ammonia?— A. They 
are putting it on the market now. 

Q. Are they suitable for the cultivators there? — .4. I do not know the conditions in 
Yorthern India sufficiently well to answer the question. 

0. Will they find the market for all that they make? The demand for it could be 
very great? — .4. If manuring weie accepted by the ryots the demand would be veiy 
gieat. 

Q. A good deal of sulphate of ammonia is used in Java as I understand. There they 
have found it to be a valuable manure, and I suppose if the cultivators were induced to 
use it, it would be of great benefit to them. Which do you think is the more beneficial? 
The nitrates or the sulphates? — .4. Sulphates of ammonia. I have been working at that 
problem. 

Q. There has been a suggestion about the utilisation of water power for the purpose. 
The idea is that it should be up to Government to store the water and utilise it for 
electrical purposes. In ju.st the same way would you be in favour of Government making 
the nitrates and distributing them to the ryots and making the ryots pay for it, 
just as they distribute canal wafer? — A. I do not agree with that, so far as it applies 
to nitrates. The reason is that sooner or later I anticipate a gieat demand for artificial 
manures from paddy cultivators. I would prefer to see a scheme which looked upon the 
formation of nitrates as of secondary importance. The formation of cyanamide is of 
piimary importance as ammonia can be produced fiom it. 

Q. For intensive ccdtivation in Java and Germany it is nitrates that they use? — A. 
Yot on paddy fields. 

Q. In Germany all the progress tliat they have made in agriculture is due to the 
use of nitrates? — A. That is for dry cultivation. That is under dry conditions. Yitrates 
would be a veiy valuable manure both for dry areas and the planting districts in South 
India. 

Q. What would you say to the proposition that the Government should make the 
nitrates and sell them to the cultivators just as they distribute water? — A. I should say 
“ no ” if it referred only to nitrates. I am only speaking of South Indian conditions. 

Q. Would it not be possible in the south of India to develop the use of sulphate 
of ammonia? — .4. I think with legard to paddy it would be. There would be a big 
development in that direction. In fact there has been a good deal of progre's in that 
direction during the ten years that I have been in this dejiartment as regards the rvots’ 
attitude towards the use of manures. 

What manuie is suitable for wheat? — .1. We do not grow wheat here. 

(>. I imdei stand that Pusa has done a good deal in regard to wheat? — A. I should 
prefer to abstain foi' the present any ureat attack on the manure problem with regard 
to dry land, at least the ])oorer quality dry land. The bulk of the land in Southern 
India give-t only a minimum eiop. It will go on giving that crop and improved cropping 
is J. thing that we can develop only slowly. On the other hand with regard to paddy, 
theie yoti have a valuable crop. You have got a fairly heavy crop in the better class 
land, and there is no doubt that the fi) st devehq)ment in manuring will take place with 
r(‘oa!d to paddy, and we want manure suited for that, leaving out of account the plant- 
ing districts and the garden lauds and lands under occasional irrigation. They are of 

course heavilv maiucred now. The rvot in Southern India understands nianuiino- 
* ’ & 
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Q. What about oil cakes? — A. They are using it for sugarcane in the Godavari area. 
There is an actual market in regard to oil cake and castoi cake. 

Q. What about fish manure? — ^..4. The demand is greater than the supply. 

Q. Do you think that could be used with great advantage? — T. Yes. But the 
supply has been very limited during the last few years. 

Q. YYu would advocate the development of that? — A. That is one of the manures 
which I recommend should be used on a large scale. 

Q. Do you think that the manufactuie of artificial manure is of great importance? — 
rl. In the scheme that I foiiuulated the manufacture of cyanamide and carbide would 
come first, and from that I would carrj’- out the manufacture of ammonia. It is a case of 
decomposing with steam — and from this ammonia you can easily get nil rates. Y’^ou can 
manufacture a whole series of products. If you manufacture nitrates direct you must 
have a separate plant. In the schemes I propose you will have a series of products all 
of which would have a marketable value. 

Q. Is nitrolim a different thing from cyanamide? — T. It is the trade name for 
cyanamide. “ Nitrolim ” is a rather misleading term. One confuses it with the nitrate 
of lime. 

Mr. d.. Chatterton. — Q. Turning to the other questions which have been raised in 
your note, I should like to ask in connection with the supply of artificial manure for 
agricultural work. We have had various schemes before us for a long time in Oiis part 
of the world and also in Northern India for the manufacture of artificial manure. 
Private enterprise has not come forward and nothing has practically resulted. Assuming 
that no better progress is made in the immediate future, do you think that Government 
w'ill be justified in going into the very large expense of establishing pioneer industries 
in this direction and utilising the water powers which have been known to exist, that is 
to say, whether the Government should undertake the manufacture and disposal of 
manures?— tA. I do most distinctly. The whole subject of the utilisation of chemical 
energy and problems of electrolysis is quite a new one and is developing verr’ very fast. 
It is more or less an experimental industry. Even though it is established in certain 
countries it is still an experimental one. and I think that Government ought to work 
out a large and complete scheme so as to test at once their feasibility in South India and 
also any future developments as they arise. They will occur and they will progress 
rapidly. 

Q. Looking at the purely agricultural point of view and the development of the 
yield of paddy, do you think that the position is so urgent as to demand that a compara- 
tively early action should be taken in the matter? — A. It is not urgent unless we get a 
cheap supply of nitrogenous manures. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Some of the results and processes are so very important that 
something may turn up of real value? — A. It is so difficult to say. 

Q- There is always that possibility. If Government had control over hydro-electric 
schemes for example they will be able to keep abreast? — A. That is an essential point. 
That is the only important source of energy that we have got, and I think that Govern- 
ment ought to be in a position to test any development at any time as regards the utilisa- 
tion of water power. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You advocate that the manufacture of cyanamide should 
be taken up? — A. ITes. 

Q. The question has been raised whether there would be an immediate market for the 
quantities that might become available considering the scale on which the industry must 
be started. Have any experiments been made by the Agricultural Department with 
cyanamide on a fairly large scale? — A. We are trying it on the farms but mainly with 
regard to paddy. 

Q. On what scale? — A. The matter is in the usual experimental stage. 

Q. Are the results on a sufficiently large scale to attract the attention of the ryot 
population? — A. They have only been on an experimental scale. 

Mr. C. E. T.,oxc . — Have vou had prices quoted for cyanamide? — A. We can buy 
locally through the agents at Coimbatore. There is a big supply of manures to the 
planting districts from Coimbatore. 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — Q. These experiments have been made only on small plots and 
have the results been jnrblished? — A. No. They are not published except in the depart- 
mental annual reports. 

Q. Is it contemplated that the Agricultural Department here should carry out this 
work on a fairly large demonstration scale? — A. If the experiments are successfully 
carried out on the various farms, then that can be managed quite easily. 

Q. Do you advocate purchasing from Europe sufficiently large quantities of cyana- 
mide in order to create a market for the stuff? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember that a committee on chemical industries was started about 
seven or eight years ago and some of these questions were discussed in this committee 
and you will remember that that committee eventually adjourned sine die practically on 
account of the attitude which was taken by the then Secretary of State in regard to the 
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part that Government ought to play in regard to the development of industries. Do you 
think that it that committee had continued it would have been fruitful of any practical 
ie!,ultb:-' — -1. If the conditions in Southern India were favourable, I should say that the 
committee ought to be a permanent one at least as regards the department of industries 
but I have pointed out that the conditions in Southern India are not favourable to the 
development of the chemical industries of the ordinary type. 

(>. Is it not a fact that so tar we have scarcely had any sufficient information 
itgarding the sources of minerals, etc., in the south of India to determine whether 
chemical industries can be carried on successfully or not? Would you advocate that 
more attention should be paid by the Geological Survey to the south of India, especially 
trom the economic side? — G. I should think so. \Ve should have full information 
regarding the mineral resources of the south of India. 

G- \'ou mention that there are some beds of phosphates in Trichinopoly district. 
Have these been jiropetly surveyed and the value determined? — .1. They have been. 
They are low grade phosphates. They contain a good deal of iron and under the present 
methods of manufacture they give a poor quality superphosphate. But already in America 
eler trical methods are being developed and it is quite possible that in a very short time 
it will lie possible to manutacture quite a good grade superphosphate from a low grade 
mineral phosphate. In that case these deposits might be utilised to better advantage. , 

<>. Are they sufficient to justify considerable research with a view to make the most 
(it them? — -1. < Ine of my assistants has been working for three years on this problem. 

G- Are they on a sufficiently big scale to justify extensive work? — A. Yes. They 
are. T'hey are quite extensive and also valuable. But they are low grade phosphates 
aird give a poor quality superphosphate. 

G- In connection with the manufacture of cyanamide, large quantities of lime will 
be required. Have we got at the present time sufficient information as to the extent to 
which lime of a special character can be developed? — A. I do not think we have. But 
one of the assistants in Tinnevelly came across good samples of pure calcite which if it 
is available in large quantities, would remove the difficulty. 

Q. Hay ve take it as a fact down here that we have got to do a very large amount 
of work, preliminary work in connection with the investigation of these deposits before 
we can look forward to anything like definite propositions for* industrial work? Are there 
srrfficient numbers of these deposits of lime stone that are obviously suitable for this class 
of work? — .1. There are very good deposits up in the Shevaroys. 

G- The ])osition is this. A great deal of scientific investigation is required as a 
jireliminary to the development of industrial products and do you consider that that 
work should be taken on as soon as possible? — A. An investigation of this kind is very 
imjiortant under iiresent conditions and the sooner it is taken up and carried out the 
better. This applies not only to the south of India but the whole of India. 

Mr. (’. E. Low. — G- Don’t you think that the various chemical and engineering 
problems that will come up are very highly specialised research pioblems and will 
reijuire very expensive plant? Don’t you think that would justify the appointment of 
an Imperial Institute of Scientific Research in some form or another in this country on 
a big scale ajiart from any question of its location? — A. I think it is distinctly advan- 
tageous that there should be .some central place to which specific highly specialized pro- 
blems could be referred but I do not consider that it justifies the formation of a depart- 
ment of chemi.sts. 

G You think there is a strong necessity for something of the sort? — A. Specialised 
re-'carch problems and problems which might apply to specific things might he carried 
on here. 

G- Take big scale problems the results of which would be taken up by highly 
organised flnns which are likely to have their operations in several parts of India? Do 
eon think that the firms will be able to do a certain amount of work? — A. 1 do not 
think a firm will take up such work. 

G- There are cases in which the Government might do a certain amount of work. 
AVe have been informed by some big firms that they are also doing a good deal of 
investigation? — A. That will depend on the nature of the problem. 


AVitxes.s No. 252. 

AIh. a. E.\J-\GOF.VT,.r CiiETTiv.AR, Cloth merchant, Ma/wjappa Chavadi, 
Papanasnm talvh, Tanjore diatiict. 

Written Evidence. 

I am acquainted only with the dyeing of silk and cotton thread. I enclose. I a 
memorandum showing the procedure adopted for the dyeing of silk and cotton thread. 
In my opinion the above industry mav be improved if Government will afford facilities 
for the cultivation of nona plant and indigo on a large scale. I have not answered the 
printed questions as most of them do not relate to the subject in which I have practical 
experience. 
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Memorandum showing the procedure adopted for the dgeing of silk and cotton 

thread before and after the war. 

Before the war. — i’oreign dyes (colour powders) were used for the dyeing of silk 
and alizarin red and other colour powders were used for the dyeing of cotton thread. 

After the war . — As foreign dyes are not available now in sufficient quantities, the 
following procedure is adopted tor the dyeing of silk and cotton thread. 

(1) Dyeing of silk . — Indigo stick-lac (red), Orange (Kapili), and yellow (Manjal) are 
used. Indigo is dissolved in the fuller’s earth and kept for 3 or 4 days and then used 
for white silk to produce black-colour. Stick lac (red) is nowdered and mixed in the 
boiling-water in a ])ot and made into a paste by a pestle. Water with red colour separates 
leaving the Arakku powder. This colour is used for white silk to produce red colour. 

This red silk if dipped into the solution of indigo and fuller’s earth produces dark 
blue (Nilam). SaSron is powdered and mixed with water and used for silk to produce 
yellow colour. This yellow silk is dipped in the solution of indigo and fuller’s earth 
to produce green colour. 

Orange colour . — Kapili (Orange powder) is got from Salem, Vizagapatam and Ber- 
hampur. Chunam (Kilinji chunam) and fuller’s earth are separately dissolved 
in the water and kept in two separate pots for two days. The chunam water which 
stands at the top is boiled and the silk is dipped in this to make it polished silk. Alum 
and gingelly oil are mixed in another pot and the solution of fuller’s earth is boiled 
to the boiling point and mixed with the solution of alum and gingelly-oil and the 
polished silk is dipped in it and next day it is taken out as Orange coloured silk. 

(2) Dyeing of cotton thread — Red colour of nona root. — Gingelly-oil and sheep’s 
dung are dissolved in water and kept for a day. White cotton thread is dipped in it 
and dried. This process is repeated dailv for 9 days. The cotton thread so used is 
kept for 3 months and then dipped in water and dried. The bark of the nona root is 
mixed with castor-oil and powdered. Two seers of cotton thread prepared as above are 
mixed with ^ Madras measure of the above powder dissolved in water. It is kept soaked 
for a dav and then dried. This proce.ss has to be repeated daily for 9 days. The best red 
colour is then produced though the nrocess is tedious. 

Black colour for cotton thread . — Indigo is dissolved in chunam (Kilinji chunam) 
and kept for 3 or 4 days. White cotton dipped in this .«olution produces black colour. 

Yellow . — Saffron is powdered and mixed with water and white cotton thread is 
dipped in it to produce yellow colour. 

Note. — did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 253. 

Bao Bah-ADUR P. Somasundaeam Chettiyar, Agent, the Malabar Spinning and Weaving 
Company [Limited), Kallai, the Calicut Tile Company, Feroke, Malabar and 
the Kaleeswarar Mills [Limited), Coimbatore, Kallai [Malabar). 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 1. — I raised a capital of rupees six and a half lakhs for the Kaleeswarar Spinning Capital. 
Mills, Limited, Coimbatore. 

All the above capital was subscribed by Indians. 

I experienced some difficulty in satisfying the subscribers about the soundness of 
the industiy before they subscribed. If the soundness of any industry were made known 
to the investors and if the management of .such an industry was undertaken by an experi- 
enced and trustworthy individual or firm with the necessary experts under them, difficul- 
ties for forming new industries would be avoided. 

Q. 2 . — Capital for the above spinning mill was principally subscribed by mer- 
chants, bankers and some vakils. 

Q- 3. — I know that in «ome places a large number of cotton ginning factories are 
started where Kappas (or cotton with seeds) is not available to work the gins throughout 
the year. In such places oil mills, paddy buskers, and machines for crushing ground- 
nut shells were also erected side bv side and worked by some of the ginning factories 
at times when they do not get sufficient Kappas for tlieir work. Others without such 
additional machinery have to suspend their ivork during certain periods of the year. 

Q. 8. I am of opinion that a committee may be appointed to advise Government pioneer faotori 
regarding the formation and development of new industries in this Presidency and 
Government should pioneer such new industries wherever possible and hand over the 
same to the public at a reasonable price at the stage when they find that they are 
commercially profitable. 

Q. 15. 16 and 17. — The share-holders of the Punalur Paper Mills in Travancore Teohnioal aid 
State asked me to undertake the management of their mills. They were in no need of 
financial assistance. For want of an expert they were not able to work the mill satis- 
factorily. I also declined to undertake the management for want of an experienced 
expert . 
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lu this couiieetiou I beg to submit that the (ioverument should endeavour to bring 
experts Irom abroad, establish necessary institutions to impart technical education to 
Indians and to train them practically so as to enable them to work new 
industries. If this assistance was given bj' Government I think the knancial 
assistance of Government will not be necessary. 

Q. 91. — Adulteration of raw cotton is done in Coimbatore and Tinnevelly districts, 
it would be better if some legislation is made to prevent such adulteration. 

i). 94. — The present lav.- of trade marks in India is out of date. Arrangement should 
be made to safeguard the registration of trade marks by legislation. 

Q. 98. — Special concession rates of rail freights are even now allowed by railway 
autboiities for certain goods. But instead of assisting the industries, they do great barm. 
I beg to submit a few instances : — ■ 

There is a special reduced rate for cotton between Tirupur Station in Coimbatore 
district in the South Indian Railway broad gauge section and Bombay as well as fiom 
Tirupur to Tiiticorin. Speculators, such as Messrs. Rally Bros., Yolkart Bros., and some 
Mai waris. purchase cotton in Coimbatore district and send it to Bombay and Tuticorin 
and deprive the local mills of their raw material. 

( )ii tlie other hand such concession rate.s are not allowed to the mill owners, if they 
purchase and send cotton from Bombay, Tinnevelly or Tuticorin, either to Tirupur or 
Coimbatore on the plea that Tirupur and Coimbatore are not sea port towns. So at 
present our requirements from Bombay are brought down to Calicut 115 miles away 
from Coimbatore and then rehooked to Coimbatore as the freight from Bombay to Coimba- 
.tore direct is more than from Bombay to Calicut and then to Coimbatore, although the 
wagon run^; an extra distance of 230 miles between Coimbatore and Calicut and vice 
versa. By allowing concession rates to speculators and others they make purebasea 
recklessly and send them to sea poit towns in expectation of better prices from Japan 
and other countries. Sometimes the mill-owners also purchase such cotton in those 
places ancl bring it back. By this neither the actual ryot who tills the soil nor the actual 
consumer is benefit ed. It is the middle man who is profitted. Under the circumstances 
special reduced rates or concession rates should only be allowed to hona fide mill indus- 
tries wlietlier such industries are situated either in a sea port town or in the interior. 

(?. 102.-— The Madras Government were contemplating two schemes for supplying 
industries with electric power, one from the Periyar Water Works in Madura district 
and the other from Siruvani Hills in the Coimbatore district. It will be a great assist, 
ance to industrial concerns if these schemes are soon taken in hand and the power 
supplied. If electric power is supplied, I am sure many new industries can be started 
profitably and the consumption of wood-fuel will be diminished, as the price of wood- 
fuel is abnormally rising year by year. Further it will bring down the price of wood- 
fuel and benefit the population of Southern India who use wood fuel alone for their 
domestic requirements. 

Q. 110. — If it is really meant to assist and encourage the existing Indian industries 
as well as the industries which may be started hereafter, a countervailing duty on all 
such imported goods as are manufactured in India should be levied. 

Q. I12.--As cotton, which is the raw material for the mill industry, is exported from 
India b^ Japanese .and others, a duty on the export of cotton will greatly assist the 
cotton mill industrv in India. Even in normal times we experience great difficultv in the 
purchase of cotton. So an export duty on cotton is absolutelv necessary. 

Note. — TF rt/ic.s.s did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 254. 

Me. N. Giriy-V CHETriv.iE, Cloth merchant, Coimbatore. 

Written Evidence. 

Handloom weaving is in a flourishing condition in Coimbatore town. There are about 
3,000 looms at work in tlie town. The goods prepared are mostly cotton (of fine counts) 
and silk cloths and turbans, interwoven or bordered with gold thread. These goods are 
mostlv sent in the Mabratta countries in the north. Some of the villages near to the 
town follow the same sort of weaving. But in most of the other villages throughout the 
district only coarse cotton cloths for females and males are woven. There, also, countiy 
looms only are prevalent. Fly shuttle loom would be a boon to them. 

The condition of the town weaver is far better than that of the villager. Except 
a few middlemen, everv weaver is always attached to a trader. He gets a fixed amount 
of yarn or silk and gold thready from his trader and on turning them into finished articles 
gets his wage?. He keeps to himself unused remnants of vam and gold thread. Though 
his wages are low, yet he is well ofP with these savings. ‘ The fate of a country weaver 
IS different. His wages are low and he has no opportunity of saving yarn or any other 
material. •' 
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As regards the question whether any improvement is possible in the art of weavmg, 
the town weaver seems convinced that no improvement in his weaving is possible. 
The fineness of yarn and interweaving the borders with gold thread with various patterns, 
he thinks, makes it impossible to adopt fly-shuttle systems. Gold thread requires a 
nice handling' in order to preserve its brilliaiicy, but the mechanical fly shuttle wi 1 
certainlv take away a shade in it and the finished product will diminish in quality. 
This is the opinion of the town weaver. But the Industrial Department seems to have a 
different and a hopeful view. If their view is practicable, they should teach the weaver 
bv holding' public demonstrations, open industrial schools where practical instructions 
should be'^given, and should convince the weaver about its practicability. Researches 
should be undertaken and worked out by experts appointed by Government to study 
whether such fine gold thread and lace ffoods cau be manufactured with improved hand- 
looms, easier, cheaper and (quicker than tho.se at present; and their results should be 
published to weavers through open demonstrations and industrial schools. 

In order to relieve the poor weaver from overwhelming debt, co-operative credit 
societies may be started and loans at low inteiest may be given to them on security of 
their looms. But a co-operative industrial .society for weavers does not seem to be 
a practicable thing to suit a Coimbatore weaver in hi.s present condition and the attempt 
to establish such a one at the beginning of the war failed. 

As regards the village weaver who deals mostly in coarse cloths, his lot can easily 
be improved, if the Department takes an interest in him. The flv shuttle will be a 
boon to him if he is made to handle it. He will certainly prosper with it unless factories 
compete wi'+Ti him and drive him out of employment. 

The present war, unlike others in India has brought double misfortune upon the 
poor weaver of Coimbatore. The want of sufficient quantities of fine yarn and gold 
thread, drove several men out of employment, which is, of course, the general complaint 
evervwhere. But the poor weaver of our town has suffered in another direction also. 
The high prices of yarn and gold thread would, in the ordinary course of affairs, tend to 
the increase in orice of finished goods. But here the competition created by the advent 
of a few rich Marwaris who want to capture the whole market, had forced the traders 
to throw the extra burden upon the poor weaver and instead of adding the extra expendi- 
ture to the cost price of goods, they deducted it from his wages, and the weaver had no 
alternative but to submit. But this state of affairs is better now and should be so re- 
medied that it should not recur again. 

The Government .should not allow France alone to enjoy the monopoly of gold thread 
marmficturp and should encourage the starting and development of a gold thread industry 
in India. The same applies to dye-stuffs also. The industry of dve-stutfs should be 
encouraged both in England and India, so that crisis like that of the present may be 
averted in future. Experiments in indigenous dye-.^tuffs should be undertaken and 
worked out by experts appointed by Government and they .should be utilised in the 
•encouragement of manufacture of dve-stuffs in factories, ■whether Government or private, 
to be started wherever possible in India. 


Or-vl Evidence 6th Febru.\iiy 1917. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You state that an attempt was made in Coimbatore to 
.start a co-operative industrial society and it failed. Who made this attempt — A. 
Dewan B,ahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, the Registrar, came here and at his instance 
a meeting was called and they tried to float a co-operative society and it failed. 

Q. Will you tell us how the weavers in Coimbatore woik? A"ou say that most of 
them are attached to merchants in the town. First of all, do these weavers work in 
Their own houses, or have they small factories in the town? — A. Each weaver works 
with his own handloom and they do not work in factories. 

Q. Are there not cases of five or six looms in a single house? — A. In some houses 
there are five or six, and in some houses two or three, but in most houses only one. 

Q. In those houses where they have five or six handlooms. are cooly weavers work- 
ing these looms? — A. Yes. If there is a family, the father and son and brothers work, 
nnd in some of the families they employ coolies. 

Q. What wages do they pay to these weavers? — A. In the case of ordinary cloth 
they pay Rs. 5 a cooly for a cloth of 36 cubits long. 

Q. How long does it take to weave a cloth of 36 cubits? — A. It takes ten or fifteen 
days. If the cloth is of a superior pattern they get more cooly, such as Rs. 10 or more. 

Q. What are the highest counts that is used in Coimbatoie? — -1. 150 and sometimes 

200 . 

Q. What are these used for? — A. Angavastrams and turbans. 

Q. Are the weavers here in such a flourishing condition that they do not want any 
financial help? — A. Weavers are not in such a flourishing condition, but the traders 
nre in a somewhat flourising condition 

Q. You are a trader? — A. Yes 
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Q. Will you please describe the metliod of doing business with these weavers? — 
4. We supply yarn as well as gold thread and silk and we get finished goods and we 
pay wages to them for the product turned out. 

Q. You pav so much a cooly for each piece turned out? — A. They turn out cloths 
about 36 cubits' long and the wages depend upon the cloth which is woven. Sometimes 
they vary from Es. 10 to 25. 

Q. What do you do with the goods that you receive from the weavers? — A. They 
are sent to the Mahratta countries mo.stly. 

Q. Is there a steady market for tbe goods there? — 4. There is a steady market for 
the goods. 

Q. Is it not only during the marriage season? — 4. Sometimes it becomes dull^ 
especiallv when there is famine and plague, but during the marriage season the trade 
is somewhat flourishing. 

Q. Do you hold a large stock of cloth here? — 4. We do not store large stocks. 
Generally about Es. 20,000 or 30,000 -worth of stock. 

Q. Do you get any financial help from any banks — 4. I do not get generally for 
the purpose.s of this trade, but for my banking business I get money. I have got a 
banking business and for that purpose I get loans from the Madras Bank and other 
banks. 

Q. On what security? — 4. Personal security. 

Q. You are a banker? — 4. Yea, and director also in many nidhis. 

O. Will you describe what these nidhis are? — 4. They lend money to private 
persons and they get deposits also from various persons. 

Q. What interest do you pay on the deposit.s? — 4. Six per cent, and seven per 

cent. 

Q. And at what rates do they usually lend money to private people? — 4. Hfine to 
twelve per cent. 

Q. These Yidhis are joint stock companies? — 4. Yes. 

Q. And what sort of security do they take for the loans that they give out? Is it 
on jewels? — 4. Jewels, grains and other things. In one of the banks they lend on landed 
property also. 

0. How many of these nidhis are in Coimbatore? — ^4. In the town proper there 
are eight and including the surrounding suburbs there are fifteen altogether. 

Q. What is the capital of most of these nidhis? — 4. Two lakhs or three lakhs in 
each nidhi. 

Q. And they are divided up into shares? — 4. Yes. 

Q. What is the usual value of the share? — 4. It sells at 20 or 25 per cent, premium. 

Q. What is the face value of each share? — 4. In some banks Es. 25 and in some 
50 per share. 

(1. Who are the people who subscribe money to these shares? — ^4. Landholders, as 
well as petty merchants, traders. Government servants. 

Q. Do these nidhis finance the weaving trade? — 4. Some of these traders get loans 
from these nidhis. 

Q. Is all the yarn used in Coimbatore imported? — 4. Yes. Mostly through 
Madras. 

Q. Has the Department of Industries sent a weaving demonstration parties down 
here? — 4. Once it seems, some two years ago one of the parties came but it did not 
stay long and went away without making any impression upon the people. 

Q. Are there any fly shuttle looms used in Coimbatore? — 4. Yo. One or two are 
in the Eoman Catholic Industrial School, but they are used for coarse cloth. 

Q. A'ou state that the weavers of Coimbatore are convinced that their work is too 
fine to be done on fly shuttle loom. Have they ever made any experiment to see if it 
can be done? — 4. Yo. Yo experiment was done in Coimbatore, but I have seen in other 
places. The finished product is not as fine as that by the handloom. 

Q. Are they using in this town the improved pattern harness that was invented in 
Madura? — 4. Yo. 

Q. At the present time, is there any difficulty about getting gold lace from France? 
4. We do not get steadily, only in small quantities and the cost is very high. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the factory which was started in Madras for making 
gold lace? — 4. Y"es. 

Q. Have you used any of that lace? — 4. Y'es. 

Q. AYhy did you not continue to use it?— 4. It was not of such a superior sort as 
the France gold thread. It was not so nice. It was not good enough for the class of 
trade down here. 

Q. You say that a certain number of Marwaris are come here? 4. Yes 

Q. Is that quite recently? — 4. Four or five years ago. 

trade^als^J^'"'^ Marwaris been doing here?— 4. They have started in the cloth 
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Q. How did they get into the cloth trade?- — H. These cloths are generally sent to 
the Mahratta countiies and knowing it they have come and settled here and they have 
got large capital and are competing with us. 

Q. And do they make large advances to weavers? — A. Xo. Hot large advances. 
They are trading in the same way as the traders of Coimbatore. 

Q. Why did the local traders of Coimbatore allow these men to get into relations 
with weavers here? — A. It was not possible to prevent them from settling here. 

Q. But how is it that the weavers left their local merchants and went to the Mar- 
waris? — A. If they give one anna moie they will go to them. 

Q. The ilarwaris offered them better terms? — .4. They have got a good deal of 
capital with them and they began to trade here and flourished, and having got a good 
capital they sent for gold lace and other things at cheaper rates because they ordered 
large quantities. 

Q. They are better business men? — A. I cannot say that they are better business 

men. 

Q. Have many of the local merchants gone out of the weaving trade in consequence 
of the competition of the Marwaris? — ^.4. They have not stopped their work. 

Q. Is the number of handlooms in Coimbatore increasing or decreasing? — A. It is 
increasing day by day. 

Q. Can you tell us bj' how many? — .4. Of course, as population increases looms 
also increase. 

Q. How many weavers have you got working for you? — A. About 200. 

Q. Would you be prepared to make experiments with fly shuttle looms and introduce 
them amongst your weavers if the Government sent a man to help in the work? — A. I 
can try, but it is difficult to weave cloths with gold borders in fly shuttle looms. 

Q. That is a matter for experiment? — A. I can try it. It is better to have an in- 

dustrial school for that purpose and to teach weavers in order to convince them that 
fly shuttle loom is better. 

Q. There is an industiial school here? — A. There is a school here, but they deal 

mostly with timber and rough cloths. How it seems they have stopped even cloth 

weaving. They were dealing^ with coarse cloth only and not with finer cloth. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. These nidhis — have they failed here? — 
A. Fifteen years ago one bank failed, but afterwards none of them failed. 

Q. And you are director in two or three banks? — A. In six banks here I am a 
director. 

Q. The interests of one bank do not clash with those of another? — A. Ho. 

Q. From where do you get your thread? — A. Sometimes I get diiectly from France 
and sometimes from Madras merchants. 

Q. You have got agents in France also? — A. Through the Bombay agents I used 
to get. 

Q. Where do you get your 200’s count? — A. We get those yarns from Madras only. 

Q. And not from the mills here or factories? — A. Here they have got only 20 or 
30 counts. 

Q. AYu do not use that count ?■ — A. Ho. 

Q. And is all the superior cloth consumed in this Presidency, or does it go out of 
it? — A. Mostly it is sent to the Bombay Presidency, the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Q. Through what place does it go? — A. Directly from Coimbatore they are sent. 
We used to send through railway only, but owing to increase of thefts at the railway 
stations and heavy freight, we now send mostly by postal parcels. 

Q. Did you complain to the railway authorities? — Several times, but no reply. 
Last year one parcel was sent to Ahmednagar. The package was opened and half the 
number of goods were stolen away and so I am now sending by post. 

Q. The charges are very heavy? — A. Yes. Hearly double and sometimes even more 
by post. 

Q. How many handloom weavers are there in this town? — A. 2,500 or 3,000. 

They own their own looms. 

Q. How much does each cost generally? — A. Rs. 10 per loom. 

Q. Have you seen the new kind of looms in the jail here? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are they of any use at all? — A. For these fine counts and gold borders they are 
not of any use. The gold goes awaj^ and the shade also diminishes. 

Q. What about the dye stuff? Where do you get it? — A . We used to get German 
dyes only. 

Q. But now what dye do you use? — A. Inferior dyes only are got now and even that 
at a very high price. 

Q. Are you not using local dyes? — A. We use to a certain extent also. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Are there any recognised Indian banks in Coimbatore? 

A. There is no Indian bank here. 

Q. Only these societies ?— A . AYs. There is a branch of the Madras Bank. Theie 
is no Indian bank here, but all these nidhis are banks only. 
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Q. Can you tell me why the attempt to form a co-operative industrial society here 
failed? The Eegistrar came and called a meeting? — d.. The trade here requires a 
good deal of capital. Especially', the prices of gold thread and yarn are high and they 
require a good deal of capital. These co-operative societies cannot he of much use 
because the members only have to take shares and therefore it was not possible to have- 
a co-operative society. At least one crore of rupees is necessary for starting a big co- 
operative society' which could help all the people. 

Q- Has any attempt been made to stait co-operative credit societies in the villages? 
— kl. iSiot for weaving purposes. But there are co-operative credit societies in villages 
near the Erode taluk. There are co-operative credit societies in the villages. Therei is 
a building society here. There is the District Urban Bank here and I am director and 
vice-president of it. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. There is a branch of the Madras Bank here? Does it give 
facilities to Indian merchants here? — T. On security. 

Q. You have no complaints to make? lYe have heard in different places that 
European banks do not give sufficient assistance to Indian merchants? — A. It is true. 
The Bank of Madras assisted the .Stanes Mill and the Mall Mill, which are managed 
by Europeans but they refused to assist the other mill (Ginning and Oil Manufacturing 
Company, Limited), whicli was started by' our people. 

Q. lYhat was the reason you think? — A. They do not trust them. 

Q. They must have some grounds for doing so. They had more confidence in the 
other people and not in you? — A. Yes, but they' ought to have confidence in us. 

Q. It is a case of whether the security that you gave was good enough? — A. The 
mill has got properties and they form sufficient security. There are also machinery and 
other things. Even when four of the directors said that they would stand as surety the 
Madras Bank refused. All the sureties were solvent people. They demanded some better 
surety. 

Mr. A. Chatter-ton. — Q. Are you connected with the Kaleswaram Mills? — A. Ho. 
But in the Spinning and Weaving Mills and in the Mall Mills I have got shares. 

Q. Have you any other remarks to make? — A. The Madras Bank'has got a lot of 
Government money with them lying idle without much interest. They can give it as 
loan to these ordinary banks here at low rates of interest and thus utilise the money. 
Even the directors are ready to stand as sureties, and the directors are solvent people.. 


WIT^■ESS Ho. 255. 

Mr. W. E. WiXTEE, Director, T. Stanes Co., Coimbatore. 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 15. — So far as our experience goes with regard to cotton mills in India, there 
has been no necessity to seek Government aid on technical matters. 

Q. 16. — We have no knowledge or experience of anv noticeable benefit from re- 
searches conducted by Government Departments so far as cotton mills are concerned, 
but we think that there are certain branches which could benefit mills not equipped 
by European experts, such as dy'eing, engineering or sizing of cotton warps. 

Q. IT and 18. — Provided the Government Expert produced a successful result,, he 
should receive an interest in the benefit derived in the form of a bonus, but in this 
case the information elicited should be looked upon as strictly confidential. 

If the research is initiated by the firm, then they should be entitled to claim the 
benefits and any' results obtained should not be published without the written consent 
of the firm. 

Q. 19.^ — Ho, with regard to cotton mills. 

Q. 25.— The existing agricultural organization in South India is totallv insufld- 
cient to control the growing of cotton so as to maintain or improve its quality” Cotton 
is undoubtedly deteriorating in quality in this district and hitherto no organized 
attempt by the Agricultural Department has been made in this district to control or 
improve cotton. This calls for better agricultural supervision. If the omission in the 
past ha- been duo to paucity of staff, this should be remedied without delay 

IVood is the fuel of our district. At present it is easily available and comparativelv 
clieap, but the price or rate is rising rapidly and will soon become prohibitive The onlv 
other fuels usable are coal and oil; both of which are not produced in this Presidencv 
so that It behoves the Forest Department at least in this district to make every endeavour 
to increase the fuel supply and control it. 

Cl 28 — lYe certainly think commercial museums are useful and instinctive 
m parfiralar they shoultl make a poiat ol obtamiog and eihibiting specimens of the 

ETthircYntty”'’ 
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Q, 44. — The only way of improving the labourers’ efficiency and skill that we Training of labour, 
know ot, is that of setting apart so many machines in sections, the best output of 
any one section to be awarded a weekly prize. The maistiy' or jobber or overlooker ot 
this section to be paid a prize on the aggregate output of the section, but the tenter 
of any one machine which has given the best output should also be awarded a prize. 

This system not only induces jobbers or overlookers to impi’ove their skill, but it also 
induces the ordinary labourers to do so. The system can be applied to spinning, card 
room, and loom sheds. 

Q. 45. — We do not know of any step that could be adopted, only that of sectionizing 
a mill or workshop and> paying a bonus for output. 

46 . We have known boys of European parentage to enter factories as appren- Apprentioeship 

tices. They have commenced in the first stage of manufacture and gradually worked system, 
themselves up to a first class position. 

Q_ 49. — Our experience is that there is great difficulty in maintaining regular Industrial schools, 
attendance of the children at these schools, and in spite of a money prize, which we 
offer to regular attendees, the difficulty remains. We think that these ought to be 
developed under compulsory free education and under municipal control. 

50. — We think that industrial schools should be left entirely to the Department 
of Industries, as dual control by two departments, having different objectives, always 
le.ads to inefficiency. 

Q. 57. — The inefficiency of the present organisation of the Department of Indus- OfiSoial 
tries, in this province, appears to be on account of its being purely an official body, and organisation, 
as such, it must be more or less out of sympathy with, and not in intimate touch with, 
the few larger industries existing. To avoid this, w'e consider that this organisation 
should he modified, by the suppression to a large extent of this purely official character, 
and that this could be best done by placing the department under the control of a 
Board of Industries. The constitution of such a Board should be broad, by including 
among its numbers not only heads of firms, but also in a large proportion those experts 
who are heads of departments in firms, and who have a special and intimate knowledge 
of specific sections of industries. This Board should also include one or two official 
members, one of whom should be president of the Board with the title of Director of 
Industries. He should also be considered the executive officer of the Board. It will be 
seen that the functions of such a Board are mainly executive in character, and as such 
budgeted funds should be placed at its disposal. It would also have an additional 
re> ommendation in that it would be a permanently constituted Board, which could 
act in an advisory capacity to Government. Finally Government would be able to 
control it through the agency of its president who should be in direct communication 
with Government. 

Q. 78. — There is in India, and this province in particular, a difficulty in obtaining Refsreroe libraries, 
a ready reference to technical and scientific works and it would be a great advantage 
to industrialists, if a good reference library were established from which books could 
be obtained on loan. Such a library should not be open to the general public but its 
use should be restricted to responsible persons connected with industries. 


Orax Evidence, 6th February 1917. 

Note. — In the oeal examination Mr. F. St.anes represented Messrs. T. Stanes ^ Co. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. What is your principal business? — A . I suppose our largest 
department is in connection with the spinning and weaving companies. We are also 
connected with coffee and tea on the Nilgiris and surrounding hills. 

Q. You use wood in your mills here? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you tried coal? — A. We have tried coal at an outlying factory 20 miles 
from here, because it is cheaper to cart it, but it does not compare favourably here. We 
have tried liquid fuel, and probably if it were not for war conditions, it would work out 
cheaper than wood fuel. 

Q. Wood is cheaper than coal? — A. Yes, so far as the price of the wood goes, but 
it is more difficult to get. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in getting labour now? — A. No, none whatever. 

Q. Do you do anything yourselves to train your labour; it is entirely unskilled, I 
suppose, when it comes to you ? — .4 . It is very largely a matter of practice in the mills. 
Then we offer prizes. We have not carried out the system to the full extent of Mr. 
Winter’s written statement, but in the large mills we give prizes for the most satis- 
factory work. 

Q. How many hands do you employ? — A. In the weaving and spinning mills we 
have got together nearly 3,000. 

Q. Have you any system of apprenticeship? — A. No, we have apprentices, but it 
is not on any worked out system. . 
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Mr. ,4. Chatterton. — Q. In regard to the question ot generating power for the mills, 
has anything been done in Coimbatore to get the hydro-electric scheme developed for 
the supply of electric power — -4. 1 think there is a scheme before Government, but it 
has nevei come beiore us, and we know nothing about it ourselves. We have never 
been approached in the matter here. We hear stories of the scheme that Government 
has in view tor supplying water and electidc power to the town. Some years ago when the 
extension of the CauVery scheme was taking place, Mr. Gibbs and Capt. Dawson visited 
Coimbatore with a view to enquiring into the matter. 

i>. How much power do you use in your mills f — J.. About 2,000 h.p. altogether in 
the ditterent factories. 

Q. You don’t consider the fuel problem one of such urgency as to compel you to 
take any steps to try and find hydro-electric power jourselves? — A. lYot immediately, 
I don’t think. If the piice of firewood goes up much more than it is at present, then 
perhaps. 

(>. AVhere do you draw your supplies of firewood fromP — A. From the Palghat 
forests. 

i>. Is this obtained direct from the department or through the contractors? — A. 
Through contractors. 

Q. AYhat is the present price of firewood in Coimbatore? — A. It is Es. 7-8-0 a ton 
of 68 c.ft. 

Q. Is that a good quality of wood? — A. AVe have to select it; they sometimes 
bring in interior wood, but on the whole it is satisfactory. 

Q. In your reply to question 25 you state that the cotton that comes, into the Coimba- 
tore market is deteriorating in quality; what do you attribute this to? — A. Carelessness 
on the part of the ryot very largely in not selecting seed and taking no trouble about 
cultivation. 

Q. Has the organisation of the Agricultural Department for supplying seed not 
extended to these districts? — A. It has to a certain extent, but I don’t think the 
ryots realise it at all. They have not taken the trouble to get the seed, and I don't 
think the Agricultural Department have sufficiently pushed it. The original “ Cam- 
bodia ” was intended to be a garden cultivation. They found afterwards that it would 
grow as ordinary cotton would, and it was sown broadcast. 

Q. Tlie area under Cambodia is increasing? — A. Y^es. 

Q. That is without irrigation? — A. Y'es, but a very limited quantity now is under 
irrigation. 

Q. Does the cotton under irrigation fetch a better price? — A. They don’t trouble 
to keep it separate, except when they want to select for some purpose of their own. 
They do try and select some for seed purposes, but when it actually reaches the market 
it is all mixed together. 

Q. There has been a great increase of local ginneries? — A. Yes. 

Q. And they work satisfactorily? — A. I think so, yes. 

Q. Are there many presses in this connection ? — A . Only one working at the present 
time at Tirupur; there is one being erected at Coimbatore at present. 

Q. AA'hat is that for, exporting cotton from this district? — A. Yes, it belongs to 
Messrs. A'olkart Bros. 

Q. YYu have some remarks regarding the official organisation which you think is 
necessary lor a Department of Industries in this province, and vou suggest the estab- 
lisliment of a Board of Industries under the j)residency of the Director of Industries, 
and you consider that this Board sliould be of an executive character. AYho do you 
contemplate sliould be members of this Boaid? YYu specify the kind of men that you 
require, but do you mean that they should all be Yladras men, or do jmu want theAn- 
dustrial towns represented? — A, Yes, I think so. 

Q. How often do you think this Board ought to meet? — A. I have not thought it 
out to that extent, but as often as necessary. 

Q. If you have business men on a Board of this kind, and have executive functions 
entrusted to them, they will have to meet frequently, and there would be considerable 
difficulty to get men from Aladuia to go to Aladras? — A. I suppose so, A head of a 
department cannot always be spared from his department. 

Q. Do you contemplate that the members of this Board should receive anv kind 
of fees or remuneration?— A. I suppose they would expect something of the kind in order 
to compensate for the time they give to it.' I cannot say that the details of the working 
have been thought of. ' ® 

Q. If you have a Board compo.sed of a numbei of business men, is it not likely that 
tiieir respective interests might clash on the Board when they come to deal with matters 
laid before them? — A. AAYll, it is possible; the majoritv would have to carrv the wav 

Q. Hnder those circumstances is it not likely that the Department of ‘ Industries 
would be even less efficient than it is at present? — A. I don’t know. 

Q. Yon say that the Department of Industiies is out of touch with the larger in- 
dustries in the presidency. Has your firm ever made any application to the department 
tor assistance? — A. N^ot to mv knowledo^e. ^ 

» o 
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Q. As long as the firms make no application, they are likely to be out of touch? — 
A. Yes, I suppose so; but the Department of Industries is more for the purpose of 
developing new industries. I don’t know that the industries that are working well at 
present expect the Department of Industries to do much for them. It is more for the 
development of new industries that the Board would be requiied. 

Q. Have you any idea that the Department of Industries might be so constituted 
as to be of assistance to your firm, or to people who aie managing agents in a .'Ome- 
what similar way? — A. I should think they could in some directions. 

Q. Can you specify any directions that are likely to be of help to you? — A. I will 
have to think that over. 

Q. Have you any schools connected witli your mills in which the half-timers re- 
ceive any education? — A. There is a municipal school for half-timers who attend the 
mills. We offer prizes for regular attendance at it. 

Q. Does your firm take any special interest in this particular branch of education? 
— A. Not beyond offering them prizes for regular attendance. The school is run en- 
tirely by the municipality. 

Q. Is theie any committee of management? — A. No. 

Q. What percentage of your boys who are half-timers actually attend this schocd? 
— A. I don’t know, but it is very small. They are very irregular in attendance too. 

Q. You say in reply to question 45 that the only .step that could be adopted to im- 
prove the efficiency of the workmen is that of “ sectioniziug a mill or workshop and 
paying a bonus for output.” Do you think that education among mill hands would 
have any effect in improving their efficiency ; have you any experience in that direction ? 
— A. I am afraid not. I suppose a general knowledge would make them more efficient. 

Q. Have you observed whether the municipal school has produced any definite results 
among your own mill hands? — A. None whatever. 

Q. Then you say, in reply to question 28, that commercial museums “ are rrseful 
and instructive”. Is that answer framed in reply to any definite experience in your 
firm, or is it a general opinion? — A. A general opinion, that is all. There is no commer- 
cial museum here. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Hooker jee. — Q. With reference to questions 17 and 18, you say that 
the Government expert “ should receive an interest in the benefit derived in the form 
of a bonus.” Who pays the bonus, and who decides what bonus should be given? — A. 
The bonus would have to come out of the profits. 

Q. These experts are Government servants, of course, will they liave a free hand 
in receiving bonuses from any private fiim? — A. It would have to be arranged. I 
suppose Government having lent the services of the expert, any payment would have 
to go through the Government presumably. 

Q. Then any bonus given by a private industrial firm is to be sent to Government 
first? — A. Presumably Government having lent the setvices of the expert and a satis- 
factory result resulting, Government would have knowledge of the whole thing, and the 
Government sanction of a proportion of profits in the form of a bonus would help and 
would be workable. 

Q. But the profits would come afterwards, not instantly as soon as the work was 
done? — A. Necessarily the bonus would have to be dependent upon success. 

Q. So he will go on getting this bonus year after year? — .1. I should think so: 
some workable scheme of that description might be formed. 

Q. Not a bonus in a lump sum because he has discovered something which vould 
be useful to your firm? — A. Yes. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. A sort of royalty you mean? — A. Yes. 

Hon’hle Sir R. N. Hooker jce.- — Q. You say in reply to question 44, “ the mai.stry 
or jobber or overlooker of this section to be paid a prize on the aggregate output of the 
section.” Is that the custom in your own firm? — A. We reward jobbers, we give them 
prizes in money. We have not carried it out to the full extent so that each member of 
the section benefits. The jobbers do. 

Q. What you recommend here you have not carried out? — A. No, we hope in due 
course to be able to carry it out. 

Q. You think that industrial schools should be developed under compulsory free 
education and under municipal control ; should these be for factory boys, or for all men 
of that class? — A. AVe are thinking chiefly of the employers. 

Q. AVon’t it be hard for them and not for the others; would it not affect your 
factory labour that way? — A. I should not think so. 

0. You said, in reply to Air, Chatteiton, that it is very difficult to get lioys to 
attend regularly, and if you make it compulsory don’t you think it will affect your 
labour? — A. It would be in their overtime. 

Q. But that system of compulsion will not interfere with your getting sufficient 
labour? — A. I don’t think so at all. 
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L>. Wliat objection have you got to open the library to the public? Is it because 
it will be difficult to find out who should and who should not be allowed access to it, 
and who would have the power to decide? If I went theie would I have to give evidence 
that I am an industrial man before I am allowed to see the books? — A. I should think 
the librauan would only be allowed to issue them. 

Q- Don’t you think that would give him a good chance of blackmail? — D. No, you 
can abuse anything. The only thing is if you open the library to the public, most of 
the books would be out with the public, and the library would not serve the purpose 
tor which it was intended. 

(). It would do if you subscribed among yeur own industrial community, not when 
the (government has staited the library? — D. If there was a small subscription the iii- 
du^tiial men would subscribe. If the library was intended for that purpose, what is 
the use of throwing it open to the public. 

0. Practically it will be very difficult to draw a line? — A. Government can do 
these things if they wish to. 

.S’i;- F. II. Stewart. — Q. How do you recruit your labour by contract, by sardars? — A. 
In our coffee works, for the labour we requiie there, we do it by contract, but for the 
spinning mill we never have any difficulty. They just come along. Of course the force 
has increased by degrees, the mill has grown. In the early days there was no difficulty 
in getting them, and they have increased in numbers. 

Mr. .1. Chatterton. — Q. Are these hands taken on through gaugers? — A. Yes, they 
are brought in that way but it is not a regular contract system. 

Q. Then you pay individual wages to the men or to the gangers? — A. We pay the 

men. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Do you have labour troubles here — strikes? — 4. Not for a 
good number of years. There was a small strike some five or six years ago, but the 
cause of that was due more to bad management; it was not the labourers’ tault. 

Sir I). I. Tata . — Q. How many cotton mills are there in Southern India? — 4. I 
could not say accurately myself, but about a dozen. 

1. ). Are they spinning and weaving combined? — .4. Most of them are only spinning. 

(j. Any weaving mills? — 4. Of course the Buckingham and Carnatic are weaving; 

those are in Madias. 

Q. Further south, there are verj' few weaving mills? — 4. We ourselves have a 
c ertain amount of weaving. 

Q. Your yarn goes to the handloom weaver principally? — 4. Y^es. 

Q. Is there a great demand for it among the handloom weaveis? — 4. Yes. 

Q. What is the highest count you spin here? — 4. 44’s. 

Q. Do you get your cotton locally, or do you import it? — A . Mostly locally. A cer- 
tain amount is impoited from western districts. 

Q. What cotton do you use for the coarser counts? — 4. There aie low grade cottons 
in this district a.s well. 

Q. Y'our labour is mostly local, and not imported? — 4. All local. 

Q. Have you any female labour as well? — 4. For reeling only. 

Q. Do you have for your looms a particular class of handloom weaveis who come 
in and work for you? — 4. When we started our weaving we had to import weavers 
from Madras to start them off', but the others soon picked up the work. We have some 
of the handloom laboui who come in by degrees, but they would not in the beginning. 
I sujjpose it was prejudice. 

(>. Y'ou say that you have had no strikes. That means you find the labour satis- 
factory? — 4. Y"es. if they are properly handled, they are quite satisfactory. 

Q. All your raw material comes from the immediate neighbourhood ?— 4 . Nearlv 
all. Theie is a certain amount of cotton imported from western districts. 

lion' hie Sir Fa-ulhhoy Currimbhotj. — Q. Y'ou suggest control of fuel; what do vou 
mean by “ control ” of the fuel by Government? — 4. The Forest Department, I s\i])- 
po>e, could control the growth and distribution of it. 

Q. Distribution only to industries and not to other people? — 4. I don’t know that 
I could lay down the law for that, but I think it might be controlled. It seems as if 
the fuel supplies of South India will be worked out. and surelv that is not necessarv. 
That is for the Forest Department to reply to. 

Q. I want to know' about the control; is it to protect the forests for the industries? 

.4. As far as possible. 

Mr. r. E. L'lw.—Q. With leference to Sir Fazulbhoy’s last question, do vou mean 
that you wish the industrial supply eliminated from the competition of domestic and 
other demands?— .4. There is a class of fuel which is quite suited for domestic purposes 
but IS not suited for commercial. We have to limit the size of our fuel. We cannot 
take small stuff. 

Q. Where do you buy cotton, where do your buyers stand and buy; do thev o-o into 
the market or into the villages? — 4. The sellers come to our office. ' ‘ 
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Q. The cultivator or the middleman? — ^4. The middleman e-enerally, very often 
the ginner. 

Q. Any cultiyators? — -4. Some of the higger cultivators who have got their own 
ginneries. 

Q. Is it a sort of co-operative arrangement? — No, the big man himself; as a 
rule it is the middleman who does all that. 

Q- About how small a lot is it worth j-our while to buy? — A. Ten Madras candies 
mnd upwards. 

(1. Are there any markets here organised cotton markets? — -1. No, there is a 
market in Tirupur which is a centre more or less, but it is not an organised market. 
There are a great number of buj-ers. The middleman does all the collecting. 

Q. Even there the cultivator does not bring it in? — A. No, there are very few of 
them. 

Q. Why do they not bring it in? — A. I expect foi a good many reasons. They are 
too small for one thing, probably not sufficiently independent financiall}', and not up- 
to-date enough. 

Q. I take it that there is always about the same number of men in most parts of 
India so indebted that their crops are pre-engaged, and also there is a great number of 
people whose crops are not pre-engaged. In many paits of India the cultivator brings 
the crop directly to the market and there sells it. I’hat never takes place here? — A. No. 

Q. I mean the sight of a dozen carts belonging to a cultivator coming into the 
market in the morning would be something entirely out of the way here? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you buy nothing but lint, or do you buy kapas also? — A. Stanes & Co. do 
ginning themselves, and in .such cases we buy kapas, but as a rule we merely contract 
for the lint. 

Q. From other people’s gins? — A. Even in the case when we gin ourselves, a con- 
ti actor will bring in his kapas. We buy the lint and he takes the seed awav. 

Q. And he pays so much for ginning? — -4. Yes. 

Q. What is your ginning charge? — A. About Bs. 6 per candy of 500 lb. 

Q. You say you have got a local short-staple cotton here as well as your Cambodia? 
— A. Yes, it is the old cotton which has been gradually ousted by the Cambodia. The 
t'.ade name was Salems. 

Q. What is the ordinary margin in price per candy as between good Crmbodia 
and the local short staple? — A. Anything from Es. 30 to 50 a candy of 500 lbs. 

Q. You get a good deal of mixed stuff you say? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is that mixed by the cultivator or by the middleman or ginuer? — A. It is very 
largely mixed by the cultivator. lie does not take the trouble to keep rhem separate 
as he picks them from the field. 

Q. Does the average cultivator grow more than one kind of cotton? — A. It is grown 
mixed in the ground, I mean the mixed Cambodia. 

Q. I thought I understood you to say that one kind was grown as garden crop 
and one as field crop?— -A. Some is grown in the open field and some as garden crop. 
He does not mix the old stuff, the Salems with the Cambodia as a rule. 

Q. Does am’body else do that for him? — A. I don’t think it is laigely done. They 
are all capable of doing it, if it suits their purpo.se. 

Q. Do you sell the seed from the gin or is it taken auay by tlie men? — A. It is 
taken away by the men who contract. 

Q. Is it possible to ascertain by examination wliether it is mixed Cambodia or one 
kind or the other in the kapas stage? — -1. Yes. The seed is quite different. The Cam- 
bodia seed is a big seed: even in ginning it is immediately noticed because you h.ave 
different sized grids. 

Q. It has been suggested by vaiious authoiities that in order to prevent mixtine 
in the gins that a system of licensing gins should be provided which should make the 
gins liable to penalty if they di.sobeyed certain prescriptions with regard to keepi/ig 

the seed unmixed or the selling of seed mixed. What is your opinion of that idea? 

A. I don’t think that there is scope for it here, because I don’t think the mixing tines 
take place in ginneries here so much. 

Q. You think it is mostly done by the ryot to start with, the ryot or the middleman? 
— A. I cannot say who, but it is not done while ginning. 

Q. You say that quality here is deteriorating; what action do you think should be 
taken to try and prevent it from deterioiating? — A. Primarily I think the selection of 
seed and the disuse of inferior seed. 

Q. How would j’ou prevent that? — A. As they do in Egyj)t. They have a sv^t^m 
there of only allowing certain seed. I think the Government could bring in some kind 
of Act which could forbid the use of indiscriminate seed, if they realh’ mean to improve 
the class of cotton in this countiy. 

Q. But where do these people get their seed from — from the ginneries? — I. Yes. 
from the contractors. 
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Q. Would it not be easier to purity tlie stream at its source ; do you think Jt would 
be anv good licensing people who sold cotton seed? — Jl. That might be a form of con- 
trolling the seed that is sold. 

(2- It would be rather difficult to cany it down to small individual cultivators; how 
niuch cotton does the average cultivator produce? — A. I don’t know. Some little men 
would only produce two or three candies, perhaps upwards ; some are very small. 

Q. He brings in three or four huudied pounds of cotton at a time? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have vou seen anything laid down in the district to your knowledge by the 
Agricultural Department in the way of sale of seed? — A. The Agricultural Department 
otter to supply seed, Init there is no pushing it among the natives. Much could be done 
in that way. 

Q. Do vou know liow they ariunge the sale of this seed, and how they oifer it for 
sale in the villages? — ^.1. I don’t know the exact working of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment . 

Q. Do vou know if there is an agricultural association or sub-association in this 
district? — A. Mot to my knowledge, not amongst the ryots. 

Q. A'ou are not a member of it, if there is one? — A. Xo. 

Q. Do vou know how many agricultuial assistants are at work in this district 
offering see(i for sale, or explain to the cultivator the advantage of it? — A. I have not 
met any of them. 

Q. A'ou don’t .seem entirely in touch with the working of the department yourself. 
Could A’OU exjdain in what way the Agricultural Department could adopt a more active 
policy in this resjiect. Do you think more staff is needed to enable them to do more of 
what they are doing at present? — A. They started all right, but it is not sufficiently 
widespread, and what is needed is more of what they are doing at present. 


Witness Xo. 256. 


Mh. C. E. C. Fischer, Pi-incifal, Madras Forest College, Coimbatore. 
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Q. 25. — A'es ! A much more detailed and precise knowledge of the distribution 
of commercialh- useful forest trees and plants than is at present available is very 
necessary. 

Q. 26. — By the appointment of special research officers (as suggested below) and by 
a closer co-operation with the Botanical Survey of India. 

The special object in view would be to obtain exact information, not so much of the 
botanical di'tribution of each species, but rather of its commercial distribution. That 
is to say, of the limits within Avhich it is found in such quantities and of such quality 
as will assure its successful commercial exploitation. 

Q. 27. — By the imblication and di-Aribution of monographs with full information 
and by the creation of an information bureau, as proposed below. 

Q. 29, — There is already a forest museum at Coimbatore which should be further 
develojjed and ])artlv rearranged Avith a view to affording the fullest commercial and 
industrial information. The catalogue of the museum should be readily available to all 
iiitcTPstod in forest products. 

Q. 64. — There is urgent need for the creation of a research branch to the Madras 
Forest vSeivice on lines similar to those of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. 
The research officers could be attached most conveniently to the Madras Forest College 
at Coimbatore, where there is already a well-found and* developing forest museum and 
a laro-e laboratory. 

The ireh officers T would recommend are — 

1. .V forest economist. 

2. .V svlviculturist. 

3. A botanist (ecological). 

4. A zoolngi>t (mainly entomologist) . 

5. A chemist. 

6. A commercial expert in charp-e of an information bureau. 

The existing research institute at Dehra Dun cannot cope with the demands of the 
whole of India and if the interests of the Madras Presidenev in tlus respect are not to be 
shelved for an indefinite neriod a local research institute is' imperative. 

Q. r,5.— The first three officers suggested in the last paragraph should be trained 
foresters, as a knowledge of sylviculture and experience of forest conditions is essential, 
ihese three posts must be provided for, therefore, by an increase in the cadre of the 
Forest Servire. 

The zonlogiA and the chemi.st, I consider, should be recruited bv the direct appoint- 
ment of experts in those sciences. ‘ ^ ^ 
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The commercial expert should be primarily a business man with experience of busi- 
ness methods and requirements. He should maintain a close touch with the markets 
and with industrial concerns interested in the raw products of the forest. 

He would serve as intermediary between the research officers proper, especially the 
economist, and the manutacturers or consumers. It would be his province not only to 
make the results obtained by the research officers available to the business and industrial 
world, but to indicate to the former the direction in which further research is desirable 
and the form in which information is to be prepared. 

The whole institute must be under the presidentship of a Forest Officer of experi- 
ence, who will be in a position to co-ordinate and direct the efforts of all the specialists. 

Q. 74. — Yes, I think so. Co ordination of 

It seems to me that this could best be secured by the institution of a provincial J^eseiroh. 

Board of Scientific Advice of which the heads of all research institutes and of all 
scientific deparfments would be members. 

Q. 79. — The cafidogues, and fhe periodical lists of additions, of all libraries from Keference libraries, 
which books of reference may be borrowed should be furnished to all research institutes, 
and may also be made available to industrial concerns where possible. 

Q. 106. — The forests require to be opened up by roads and modern means of mecha- t'orest 
nical transport. Department. 

Q. 107. — This has already been done in a few instances, e.g., the teak plantations 
of Tsilambur. It would be possible, no doubt, to create other successful plantations, but 
they are apt to be very expensive and require additional establishment. Their justifica- 
tion lies in assured demand at remunerative prices. Plantations in selected localities 
of Bomhax vmlaharicum for tea-boxes and packing cases might prove successful. 

t*. 108. — The question of the deficiencie.s in forest transport has already met with 
official recognition; the slow progress is due to shortage of officers and the lack of funds. 

A more generous expenditure on well considered schemes would undoubtedly prove 
remunerative in a very short time. In addition, I would recommend that suitable 
officers should be encouraged to study what is being done in this direction in other 
parts of the world, either by being specially deputed or by financial assistance when on 
leave 

This recommendation applies not only to the study of methods of transport but to 
all other branches of forest work. 

Supplementary answers to questions. 

Q. 17. — The loan of Government experts should he given to tlie full extent that 
circumstances permit. It would depend on the particular circumstances of the case 
whether the firms or comjjaiiies should be called upon to pay for this exj)ert assistance. 

For instance, in the case of a new company starting a new industry the assistance might 
be given gratuitously; whereas a well-established firm requiring advice could 
justifiably be called upon to contribute actual expenses and, in certain cases, an expeit 
fee in addition. 

Q. 18. — The procedure here again would depend on the circumstances of the parti- 
cular ca«e. Grdinarily Goveinmeut should he at liberty to ]>ublish for the general good 
the results obtained by :ts experrs. But tins should not involve a hetraval of anv trade 
secrets to the sole possession of which the firm concerned i'. genuinely entitled. I would 
have each ease decided on its own merits. 

Q. 24. — This might well be undertaken by the Imperial Board of Scientific Advice 

Q. 40. — If Government sujiplies the raw matcuial on favourable terms, e.g., wood or 
bamboo for wood jiulp, there should be some official control or siijiervi'-ion to ensure that 
the business is being properly run. Otherwise there is the danger that the concession 
might be used merely to secure a monopoly, or else that the veutiu'e mav turn out a 
failure through inefficient management when it might have been a jieitectly sound pro- 
position if well directed. 

Q. 56. — As far as industries dependent on the forests are concerned, and especially 
from the forest point of view, the organisation is practically non-existent. The mo.st 
important work of the Fore.st Service is of a highly technical nature and a tcchnicallv 
trained officer at the head is a very necessary stej) towards a better state of affairs. I 
understand that the neces-ity for a Chief Con.servator for the Madras Presidciicv has 
been admitted, but that the actual creation of the post has been deferred owing to the 
war, nr for some other r eason. I am of opinion that the post .shwuld he created forthwith. 

It is impossible for a layman to arrive at a correct view of terdinical questions. Yo 
untrained officer would be allowed to decide technical points in engineering and there 
is no reason why forestry should be put on any other footing. '' 

Q- 78. — The difficulty has been a want of knowledge as to where the particular 
scientific work required is to he found. If one is faced with the probability of having to 
-acldress a number of libraries, possibly without success in the end, one is apt to do 
without. 
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Q 102. — I Lave uo technical knowledge of hydro-electric installations and cannot 
ot course appreciate all the difficulties, but it seems to me that there are immense 
possibilities in this direction. There are numerous places in the hills of this Presidency 
where water could be used for developing power. I believe that there is no insuperable 
difficultv in conveying electric power over considerable distances, indeed this is already 
being done. If several large power stations were to be erected at suitable points most of 
the industrial centres could he supplied. At present a very large quantity of wood fuel 
is consumed for industrial purposes ; this results in high prices and even in shortage of 
fuel. I believe that this is actually the case in Madura. Electric power would set free, 
therefore, a large quantity of wood fuel for domestic purposes and the price would fall 
automatically in consequence. 

Q. lid.— The stems of the cotton plant, and possibly of some other crops, which 
form waste material at present, are very suitable for paper-making. Probably a con- 
siderable number of the woods for which at present no use can be found would be 
suitable for wood pulp. 


Oh.vl Evidence, 6th FEiiRTJ.A,EY 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You belong to the Forest Service? — A. Yes. 

Q. You are the Principal of the Forest College? — A. Ties 

Q. When was the college started? — A. It was started in July, 1912. 

Q. Was there a forest college in this Presidency before? — A. There was no forest 
college for the training of range officers. But we had in 1905-06 a sort of class for 
the lower subordinates. That was attached to the office of the Conservator of this circle. 

Q. Is YOur work entirely training and teaching, or do you do any research work? 
— A. I cannot say that we do any research work at present. 

Q. What is your staff? — A. We have two Imperial Service Officers and two Pro- 
vincial Service Officers besides myself. And then there is a Curator of the Museum. 

Q. The Provincial Service Officers are they Europeans? — A. They are both Anglo- 
Indians at present. 

Q. How many students have you at present? — A. We have just at present 58 
students. We take in 33 students at the beginning of each year. The course is one of 
two years. 

Q. Have you room for all the students? — A. Yes. I should consider it inadvisable 
to take in any more because you cannot deal with a class of more students. I should con- 
sider that 30 is the maximum number that can be tackled. 

Q. Are the students in Government service already or are they private students? — 
A. Two-thirds of them are in the British Government service. The majority of the 
others are either in the service of or deputed by Native States or by Ceylon and two or 
three are private students. 

Q. You say in your answers that a much more detailed and precise knowledge of the 
distribution of commercially useful forest trees and plants than is at present available 
is A’erv necessary. What would be your way of going about that work? Would you 
require more staff?— A. We certainly want more staff. We should like to have a special 
officer. There is an officer at present who has been recently appointed and who is doing 
more or less what I have suggested. 

Q. Who is that? — A. Mr. Alfred Lushington. 

Q. Can one officer deal with the whole question? — A. The staff will of course have 
to be increased in course of time. 

Q. Do YOU recommend the development of the forest work on the commercial side ? — 
A. I do. ‘ 

Q. You make certain recommendations in regard to that. Do you want a commercial 
expert to be in charge of the information bureau? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you also think that there is urgent need for a research branch to the Forest 
Service in this Presidency? — A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give your reasons for thinking that it is specially necessary in this 
province? — A. It is not specially necessary in this Presidency more than anywhere else. 

Q. Do you think that generally speaking there is need for provincial research insti- 
tutes? — A. Great need. 

Q. You would have them apart from the Central Institute at Dehra Dun? — A. Yea 
What I mean is that local conditions differ so much in this country. 

Q. You give the dasignation of the additional officers that you would be inclined 
to recommend. You mention a zoologist and a chemist. Whom would they come 
under? Would they he all members of the Forest Service? — A. I would have it on the 
same system as has been working in Dehra Dun. 

Q. On the same lines? — A. A'es. For instance Dr. A. D. Imms. He was not a 
Forest Officer. He was a zoologist. He has now left. 

Q. To what service did he belong? — A. As far as I know he was recruited directly 
from England. 
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Q- By whom? — A. By the troverument ot India for this special post. 

Q. Your commercial man, would he be a member of the Forest Service? — A. I think 
that it would be preferable that he should be for this special billet. 

Q. Would you be able to get a man of ability for work of this sort? He would not 
be able to rise to other posts in the service? — A. Yes. I suppose you could retain hia 
services by giving him an incremental pay over a series of years. 

Q. If this appointment were made, it would be a verj- important one. It is one 
for which the need is urgent? — .4. I think so. 

Q. In reply to question 106 you say that forests require to be opened by roads and 
modern means of mechanical transport. Is there any .sort of engineering service 
attached to the forest service? — .4. Within the last three or four years one officer was 
originally appointed for the whole of India. That was quite insufficient and then 
subsequently we had two or three special engineers appointed for the Madras Presidency 
and at the present time we have actually one. 

Q. In your opinion would two be sufificient for the whole of the Presidency? — A. 
I do not think that two will be sufficient for the immediate needs. But I presume that 
after some time two will be sufficient. If you recruited a large staff there might not be 
sufficient work for it after a period of years. 

Q. You think that more men would be required at the start to get the thing in 
working order and that after that is done a small number will be sufficient to keep 
abreast of current work? — A. I think so. When all the construction work is done, the 
work then will be more or less advisory. In that case a small number would be suffi- 
cient. 

Q. What would be the position of these engineers? How would you recruit them? 
— A. I am afraid I am not capable of saying how the engineers can be recruited. 

Q. Would they be full members of the Forest Service capable of rising to the head 
of it? — A. They would not be able to rise up to the headship of the Forest Service. 
That will be quite impracticable. That will be worse than the present arrangement. 

Q. You say “I understand that the necessity for the post of a Chief Conservator 
has been admitted and that the actual creation of the post has been deferred.” What 
is the present organisation? — A. There are four Conservators who are entirely inde- 
pendent of each other and they are under the orders of the Forest Commissioner who 
is a Member of the Board of Eevenue and who obtains his orders direct from Govern- 
ment. 

Q. Is there an officer called the Senior Conservator? — .4. The Senior Conservator 
is only senior in regard to service and }>ay. He has no control over the others. 

Q. Is he in Madras as a rule? — .4. I do not think so. Not necessarily. It has 
varied considerably. At present he is in Trichinopoly. 

Q. Is the Member of the Board in charge of forests the proper and likely person 
who would be consulted by the Government in matters relating to the administration 
of forests? — A. At present a Member of tbe Board of Eevenue is in charge of forests 
and has no technical training at all. 

Q. With reference to the question of utilising the hydro-electric power sources 
in this part of the country, has any thorough survey been carried out in this Presi- 
dency by the Government? — A. I do not know. I have not heard of any. 

Mt. a. Chatterton. — Q. In regard to the question of forest engineering that has been 
raised in your note, we have had a good deal of information tendered to us. "We have 
been told that timber extraction is very difficult and that there are many problems con- 
nected with local transport that have not been properly worked out. Is that so? A. 

There are a great number of problems connected with Indian Forestry that require to 
be investigated. 

Q. Is it necessary to appoint a considerable number of forest engineers straight 
away? Would it not do quite well at the present time if we utilise the services of 
Public Works Engineers to deal with the ordinary engineering problems which crop 
up in the forest reserve areas? — A. I should think that a capable Public Works Eno-i- 
neei ought to be able to do quite well. There are no special engineering problems. 
There might be in a few case?. 

Q. Have the recognized methods of extraction of timber in other countries been 
tried here? — A. I think that very probably a Forest officer would be capable of saying 
whether it would be possible to introduce the systems here or not. 

Q. Do you know whether any of the Forest officers in the Madras Presidency have 
been deputed to study these things specially abroad? — A. I do not know of any Forest 
officer that has been deputed to study any question of transport. As far as I know 
nobody has been sent. I say that they should be sent. 

Q. If this question pf extracting timber were taken up in the Madras Presidency, 
have you sufficient experience of the different forests here to enable you to say how manv 
men would be likely to be required? Is your experience mainly confined to this 
part of the country? — A. I know about half a dozen districts. 
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Q. Would it be necessary to put on a torest engineer in each district? — I do not 
think so. I think we could manage very well at least lor a time with one man for each 
circle. 

That would mean four lor the whole Presidency? — 4. Four or five for the 
whole Presidency. 

You have been Principal of fhe Forest College here and you are stationed in 
Coimbatore itself for some time and you are fairly well-acquainted with the history 
of the work that has been going on here? — J.. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what happened to that scheme which was introduced in the 
Auamalais to get out timber? There was also a saw mill?- — Y. Y'es. Near Mount 
Stuart. There was also a ropeway. 

Q. How was that scheme engineeied? Was it done entirely by the Forest Depart- 
ment? — .4. Yes. It was done before I came here. That was done entirely by the Forest 
Department. 

Q. Were there any difficulties connected with the working of it? — A. The main 
difficulty was this. It was run by water power and there was no water for half the year. 
The stream on which it depended ran dry for half the months in the year. 

Q. And therefore they could not go on? — A. That is so. 

Q. Was it not known that the stream ran dry for half the year? — A. They must 
have known that it ran dry. 

Q. Is that saw mill still working there? — A. It is not working there. It is now 
working in Coimbatore. It has been sold to the industrial school here. 

Q. And what has become of the ropeway? — A. That has been given up too. Every- 
thing has now to be brought down by cart. 

Q. The result of this experiment in forest extraction seems to indicate that you 
want technically qualified men to deal with these problems? — A. I think so. 

Q. In this district there is a very large area of forest, especially in the hills in 
North Coimbatore. Is there much economic produce extracted? — A. There is a good 
deal in the way of minor produce but not much in the way of major produce or fuel. 

Q. Why? — A. Yffiu must have demand. There is not much big timber. 

Q. We have this morning heard that the supply of firewood is not satisfactory and 
that the prices are rising and that most of the wood comes from Palghat forests. Is it 
not possible to get firewood out of the North Coimbatore forests? — A. I think the long 
lead would be prohibitive. It is a very long lead and it is entirely by road. You will 
have to take it all in carts. 

Q. As regards the minor produce of the North Coimbatore tract, do you know 
how that is extracted? — A. It used to be mostly myrabolams and the collection was sold 
to contractors. 

Q. That is assigned in areas? — A. The system varies. It is either sold by auction 
to contractors or collected departmentally by the hill men and brought into central 
depots and then sold. 

Q. Is m possible here through the agency of these hill men and the central depots 
to obtain any special produce that may be wanted? — A. Any special produce that is 
required could be brought in. 

Q. We could not get it through the agency of the contractors? — A. Yes, we could. 

Q. Do you know if it would be a good thing to put up a plant for wood distillation 
in some area like North Coimbatore with a view to improving the forest produce and 
creating a demand for forest produce? — A. I think it would be". I do not know much 
about the yjrocesses and the cost. If that is a feasible arrangement, that would be an 
excellent thing to do. 

Q. Assuming that it is a comme]*cial proposition would it be to the advantage of the 
forest to introduce it? — A. I think it would be of very great advantage. 

Q. Aon mentioned that myrabolams are largely sold from the North Coimbatore 
area. Have any steps been taken at any time to increase the supply of these tanning 
yielding plants? Or is it entirely left to natural production? — A. As far as I know it 
is left to natural production 

Q. Would it be possible to establish forest plantations of this class? — A. I had the 
other day an enquiry regarding wattles and whether they could be grown and as a 
matter of fact we are just going to undertake a small experiment to go into the matter. 

O. These wattles are growing in the Nilgiris? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any very large quantity? — A. There is quite a considerable quantity. 

Q. Is it scattered? — A. Not very. You get it round about Ootacamund and Coonoor. 

Q. Is it a practicable proposition to collect them? — A. I think so. 

Q. Are there any areas specially planted? — A. Yes. They are being worked now 
for fuel. 

Q. A"ou mean the wattles? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is tlie bark sold? — A. Not much. 

Q. How long does it take to grow it so as to be a commercial proposition ^ A. I 

have never served in the Nilgiris. Five or six years, I should think, perhaps ten years. 
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Mr. A, Chatterton. — Q. In many places we might take it that where you grow 
tanning yielding trees, the commercial prospects would be very much better if you 
combine it with the question of wood distillation? — A. I think so. Yes. 

Q. You can then strip the bark for tanning purposes and convert the wood into 
charcoal? — A. Yes. 

Q. You are beginning to make experiments in Coimbatore in connection with these 
wattles? — d.. As a matter of fact, we have not begun. I have not yet got the seed. 

Q. Where do you propose to plant it, in the plains or in the hills ? — A . I am intend- 
ing to do that merely as an experiment in the Forest College ground and another in the 
Bolampatti valley which is about 20 miles from here. 

Q. There is another question on which you, with your experience, will probably 
be able to give us some informatioii and that is with reference to the Iresh increments 
annually to the forest growth in this part of the country. Have you any special know- 
ledge about it? — A. I think that differs for each forest and for each locality. 

Q. From a practical point of view, in these large forest areas, could we rely on the 
annual increment as being sufficient to supply large quantities of fuel, supposing they 
were wanted for industrial purposes? — A. Yes. It all depends on the quantity required 
and the area available. 

Q. Could you give us any rough idea of what would be the annual increment if we 
work the Yortli Coimbatore forests for instance? — A. It is impossible to say anything. 

Q. Would it amount to a ton an acre? — A. Yes. It would certainly. It would even 
come to more than that. 

Q. A ton per acre per annum? — A. Xo, but at the exploitable age. 

Q. What steps should be taken to bring' these forests up to the model bearing area ? — 
A. Protection against fire and grazing. 

Q. Are you troubled in these parts much by goats? — A. Goats are not admitted to 
the forests- 

Q. Would it be a practicable proposition to extend the area of blue gums in the 
Xilgiris? — A. That would be quite simple. 

Q. The hills round Coimbatore, would they carry blue gums satisfactorily? — A. Xot 
in the low lying ones. Up in the higher ones, you can plant it all right. 

Q. The position here and in other places seems to ,be this. Directly we make a 
considerable demand for firewood, the supplies fall off unless we take steps to have 
fresh supplies by having new plantations and the question is whether it is a practicable 

S roposition to start fairly large plantations in anticipation of a big industrial demand 
unng the next five or fen years? — A. The difficulty in the low-lying places is water 
and the heat in the summer. There is a long drought. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to start fuel plantations within a comparatively 
short distance of Coimbatore? I do not suggest the name of any particular tree? — A. 
I think that would be possible on selected areas. 

Q. Could you tell at all what would be the probable price ? Shall we be able to get 
suitable fuel at Es. 4 to Es. 5 a ton? Do you think that that is a practicable proposition? 
--A. I doubt very much whether it is possible at prices so low as that, unless you buy 
up land in the immediate neighbourhood of Coimbatore which is not Government land. 
From the nearest forest land you would have to spend from Es. 2 to Es. 3 a ton for 
merely carting it. 

Q. Are there any areas of Government waste land round Coimbatore that could 
be planted up? — A. I do not know about the waste land. 

Q. That is a matter that could be investigated ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest here that Bombax malabaricum might be planted. Do vou think 
it would grow suitably? Don’t you want a fairly heavy rainfall? — A. That would not 
do in Coimbatore itself. 

Q. Bolampatti is about the only place in the district where the rainfall is heavier 
than in the rest of the district? — A. It is fairlv heavy there. 

Q. Are there any very large areas suitable fbr B'ombax malabaricum? A. Yes. 

Q. Where .P — A. In Xorth Coimbatore and South Coimbatore in the Anamalais. 
There is a considerable quantity along the slopes of the Xilgiris. It is also found in 
the Bolampatti valley. 

Q. Would it be very expensive to extract this as a possible source of paper pulp? A. 

I do not think that it would be expensive. B^ut I understand that the difficiiltv so far 
is the difficulty of getting water either for floating or running a factorv ' in the 
neighbourhood. 

Q. Without the water it would be expensive to extract this?— A. It would be of 
course. 

Sir D. J. Tata.—Q. In your supplementary note you sav that Government ouo-ht 
to be able to lend the services of experts to the extent possible. Xow, the Government 
expert is brought out to this country at the expense of the public. And the reason for his 
existence is that he should help the industries of the country, find out new processes 
and thus help to develop them. If his services are utilized by a private firm should 
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not the results of his enquiries belong to the public also?— I think so, with, the excep- 
tion that if he has been told or learnt any special trade secret in the course of his work 
for the firm then that should belong to the firm ; and I do not think that the public is 

entitled to it. ■ i 

Q. It is open for the firm to spend money themselves in bringing out the expert. 
If they save that money by utilising the services of a man brought out at public expense, 
surely they are not entitled to the whole of the information supplied by the expert? — A. 

I do 'not mean to say that the firm should be entitled to the whole of the information 
supplied by the expert. 

Q. Would you limit the period during which the firm should have the benefit of 
the work of the expert? — .4. I would limit it to a certain period. But I would not be 
in favour of any secret of the firm being betrayed. 

Q. Foi how long would you limit the period? — *4. That I cannot say. 

Q. It is open to the finn to bring out the expert at their own cost. But they utilise 
the services of a man who has been brought out at public expense. Even if the firm pays 
to the expert a special honorarium, don’t you think the results of his enquiry should 
belong to the public pretty soon.® — .4. I certainly think that the public is entitled to 
anv work done by the expert who has been brought out at public expense. At the same 
time I think that the interests of the firm should be safeguarded. Or else you limit 
the value of the expert. The firm will not engage the expert if there is any chance of 
their secrets being betrayed. 

Q. Of course there is the expert in this country, and the fiimi is saved the expense 
of bringing out another expert from home. For that reason, don’t you think that the 
secret should be only partially theirs, because the funds come from the public? — A. I 
would not like to keep out anything special of the firm’s that the expert has discovered. 
But at the same time there is this point. He might have been given some information 
to enable him to help the firm on a certain point and the question is whether the firm 
should be safeguarded in that or not. 

Q. In America there is an Association of the Universities. Certain problems are 
referred to that body and they send out those problems to the various universities, and 
I believe the limit there is three years. After a period of three years, the results that 
have resulted from the researches are published in the journals of the universities who 
uie carrying on the researches, and the results are then available to the general public. 
The firms that employ the universities have this special protection, that they have the 
results three years in advance of the others. Don’t you think that some such system 
could he adopted in this country? — A. That sounds as a very feasible proposition. 

Q. Turning to another c^uestion you suggest that the stem of the cotton plant could 
be used as a material for the manufacture of paper pulp. Has any experiment been done 
by the department in that direction? — A. Xot as far as I know. That does not come 
within the purview of the Forest Department. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You recommend provincial research institutes. If one province 
gets it then other provinces will want that also? — A. Yes. 

Q. Burma will want one. the United Provinces will want one and the Central 
Provinces will also want one? — A. Yes. 

Q. Don't you think that you will thus have four or five of each of the various 
ty})es ut experts per each dift'erent part of India, besides the central institute? — A. I 
■think the present system that has been at work in Dehra Dun is suitable. They issue a 
report as soon as sufiicient material is collected and that is distributed. The research 
institutes will get a copy and they will know exactly what is going on elsewhere. This 
will prevent duplication. 

Q. There has been some complaint about these publications. It has been pointed 
out that inordinate delay is caused in the publication of the papers. The officers in 
the central research institute at Dehra Dun first send it to the Inspector-General of 
Forests and he submits it to the Revenue and Agriculture Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. There it is delayed for a year or even two years. Do you not think 
that sucli delays in the publication of papers should be avoided? — A-. I do. 

Q. How would you propose to do it? — A. I would avoid this delay by giving power 
to the Pre.sident or the Principal of the Research Institute to publish the papers on 
his own responsibility. 

Q. You recommend that some research officers might be appointed in connection 
with the local research branch of the Forest Service that might be started and you 
sugge.st that one zoologist might be got. Would he have any special terms? Would 
you recruit him into the ForeSt Department? — A. I would recruit him into the Forest 
Department and give him an incremental salary. 

Q. Would you be able to get him on those terms? — A. I think so. 

Q. You do not see many men in this country? — A. When I was working a few years 
•ago in London. I came across a good many zoological students. That is only one of the 
institutions there. 
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Q. Do you know what happens to them, afterwards? — I only know of one. He 
has gone to some plantations in the Malay Straits. 

Q. What sort of officer should the forest economist be? — /I. He should be a mem- 
ber of the Forest Service. 

Q. You mean with a certain amount of extra training? — A. Yes. 

Q. l;our botanist?— Y. The same. 

Q. The chemist? — Y. He must be an outside man. 

Q. And the commercial man? — Y. He should also be an outside man. 

Q. Do you think that this staff that you suggest is absolutely necessary? — Y. I 
Think so. 

Q. In what way have you found the institute at Dehra Dun deficient? — Y. Only in 
The respect that one such institute cannot possibl3' serve the needs of the whole of 
India. 

Q. That everybody will admit. The answer to that would presumablj- be that you 
simply enlarge that institute and provide more staff'. Ai'e you prepared to give anj^ 
specific instance to show that it is over- worked? — Y. I am not aware of it. What I 
had in mind was this. Suppose there is a special problem. If it is to be done in the 
central institute, the man there would have no knowledge of the local conditions and 
he would take a longer time than if the thing were done locally. 

Q. AYu then say that many of the problems can onl}^ be studied locally.^ — Y. Yes. 

Q. Do j'ou think it would be advantageous to do so? — Y. I think so, because the 
local conditions vary in the localities themselves. Forest growth depends verj^ much 
on the local conditions. For instance take teak. AYu get in Yilambur totally different 
■conditions of growth than in the Anamalais in South Coimbatore. 

Q. Of course j’ou realise that to have research institutes all over the provinces and 
a central one at Dehra Dun would be a very expensive thing? — Y. Of course it would be 
expensive. 

Q. Don’t j'ou think that a thoroughlj" well-equipped central institute could be run 
with a great deal less expenditure? — Y. But I do not think it will be able to cope with 
■the great amount of work. 

Q. The position of a fair number of exjjerts graded and working together in a central 
institute as that of Dehra Dun would probablj' be more attractive from manj^ points 
■of view and give better avenues for promotion and so on. That would be more attractive 
as a recruiting proposition than that of isolated people attached to the provincial 
departments with a less intensified research atmosphere and with prospects of an inferior 
nature? — Y. That of course refers to those who are recruited outside tlie department. 
There is something in what you saj'. It is after all merely a matter of how the salarj- 
is fixed. 

Q. That is not of course essential to your proposals. I recognise that. Supposing 
on the other hand you took your chemist from a sort of general chemical service for 
India and your botanist from the general botanical survey of India and so on and 
deputed them for fairly long periods for the stud^- of various questions, how do vou 
think a svstem like that will work? — Y. That would work all rio-ht. 

*■ C 

Q. In answer to one of the questions j ou said that the member in charge of Forests 
in the Board of Revenue or the Forest Commissioner controls the Forest Department'^ 
Does he pass orders on technical questions ?■ — Y. AYs. 

Q. Even as regards working plans? — Y. Working plans are sanctioned by him. 

Q. Does he alter them in technical matters? — Y. I know of one definite case where 
tha t has been done. 

Q. Does he ask advice from some officer such as the Inspector-General of Forests? 

Y. I do not think so. I have never heard of that. 

Mr. A. CJiattcrton. — Q. AYu agreed with Mr. Low that it might be practicable to 
draw your scientific specialists for the forest research work in the Madras Presidenev 
irom a central service. What I want to ask jmu is this. Assumino- the existence of 
a very much enlarged central institute at Dehra Dun. would it stfll be necessarv to 
have local research institutes in the various parts of India to deal witli the local pro- 
blems. Could they not be properly studied in the conditions which exist at Dehra Dun ? 

Y. I think it would be much better to have local institutes. Suppose you take a man 
from the central institute at Dehra Dun to study the conditions in AlarBas. He would 
want to refer all his problems to the institute back whereas if vou get an institute in 
Madras, whether you get a man locally or from the central institute he would have a 
laboratory near at hand and everything more or less in the ])rovince in whicJi he is 
working. 

Q. Would it be possible for the man to do his field work down here, take the 
•experience back to Dehra Dun and work there? — Y. That is quite impracticable. There 
would be a great waste of time. Suppose he gathers his materials and goes back and 
later on finds that he has got to gather some more material, he would have to come 
■back again all the way from Dehra Dun. This would involve a <rreat waste of time 
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On tlie other hand if he were working in the Presidency itself, he would be able to 
come to the spot in a short time and hnd out the information he is in need of. You 
want local othcers who would work locally knowing the local conditions. 

Q. To what extent in developing the Porest College here would you be able to provide 
laboratories and other equipment which will also serve purposes of research? — A. We 
have already got a large laboratory. We have a certain amount of equipment ppt of' 
which has been handed over to the agricultural chemist because we are not using it 

BOW. 

Q. i'or your own educational work, you will have to provide comparatively well- 
equipped laboratories? — A. We do not need them at present, not until we get a higher 
class ot subordinate officers. 

Q. Should they be sent to Debra Dun at present? — il. We cannot train any higher 
class subordinate until we have a local research institute. We could not deal with it 
until then. 

Q. Do vuu think that the two questions of higher research and the training of forest 
higher subordinates is intimately connected? — A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with the economic work of the forest department, do you know 
if there has been in the past any co-ordination between the Forest Department and the 
Department of Industries!' — ^-4. There has not been much co-ordination. We have 
generally looked upon any questions that have arisen from different points of view. 
That is to say the Industries Dejmrtment naturally looks upon it from the point of 
view of developing the industries in general. We have generally looked at it from the 
point of view of starting some industry which will utilise our waste material. 

Q. Take for instance the question of fuel supply about which I asked you. The 
Department of Industries are very much interested in it and also the Forest Department. 
Can you suggest any means by which these two departments can co-ordinate so as to 
work the problems that arise in the best way possible?- — A. I think they could co- 
operate and this will be quite possible when we have a Chief Conservator. If either of 
them wants to get information from the other, it will be much more easy for the Chief 
Conservator to correspond and communicate with the Director of Industries and they wilt 
then practically issue the orders for further investigation to their own subordinates. At 
present so far as I know the intercourse is generally between the Director of Industries 
and some particular forest officer. 

Q. That of course is a very unsatisfactory arrangement? — A. I quite agree. It 
has this one merit. The Director of Industries may obtain the views of an officer who 
is particularly interested. On the other hand, it may be that that officer may not be 
able to furnish all the information that may be needed. 

Q. When the Director of Industries addresses a local officer, it may involve a 
considerable amount of time and consequent delay. The forest officer may not have 
the necessary time? — .4. I think so. Of course what I am suggesting is that co-opera- 
tion would depend on increase in the establishment. They could not carry out the 
work under the present conditions. 


Witness No. 257. 

Dr. C. a. B.ieber, Government Sugarcane Expert, Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore. 

Written Evidence. 

Agriculture is the basal industry of India, alike in the Peninsula and the vast 
stretches of alluvium formed by the great rivers of the north, the Ganges, the Brahma- 
putra and the Indus. In it consists the main wealth of India, and its improvement 
will affect the great bulk of the people. It will have immediate influence on the -many 
industries which are connected with it, as well as, indirectly, others not dependent on 
it, in that its improvement will give the people money to invest in them. I do not 
know whether the Industries Commission desires that Agriculture should be dealt with 
and I «ee no questions framed on it, but, besides the importance of the industrv itself, 
it has its technical and scientific sides, and it is with the development of the young 
Department of Agriculture that I am chiefly concerned. I have accordingly prepared 
the following note on it, dealing especially with the research side, and trust that it may 
be ot seme use in emphasising the great advantages likely to accrue from an extension of 
scientific work in India, and in indicating some of the difficidties under which this work 
is carried on. I deal more especially with Madras, but my remarks applv in many 
respeet> to other Provinces, and I add some notes on the general organization of the 
whole Department in India. 

The Agricultural Departments of the different Provinces are quite separate, and 
they have little or no connection with the so called “ Imperial ” section whose head- 
quarters are at Pusa in North Bihar. In Madras, there is a Director, at present drawn 
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irom the ranks of the Civil Service, who is subordinate to a Revenue Member of the 
Board of Revenue, who, in his turn, is under the Revenue Member of the Governor’s 
Council. (Since writing this,, a change has been made and the intervention of the 
Board of Revenue has been removed, the Director being placed immediately under Gov- 
ernment). The work of the superior officers of the department may be classified under 
three distinct heads, district work, teaching and research. It will I think be unneces- 
sary to point out that the previous training and mental outlook of the officers in these 
three branches should be very different. The district officers are in charge of the Circles 
into which the Presidency has been divided. Their work is largely executive; they have 
charge of a number of agricultural stations, with trained managers under them; they are 
responsible tor the dissemination of knowledge gained as to improved methods and are 
in charge of the distribution of the seed of improved varieties of crops; for this work 
they have a suitable staff of trained men; they are supposed to study the agriculture of 
their Circles with the idea of obtaining knowledge and of effecting improvements 
whether on their own initiative or as the result of the work of the specialists in research 
Special officers have recently been entertained for engineering and cattle-breeding 
and one devotes his attention to planting districts. Teaching is practicall}' confined to a 
Central College, and this institution is responsible for the preliminary training of the 
subordinate officers of the department. A district officer here deals with Agriculture 
generally and manages the large farm attached. Because of the important part he takes 
in the teaching and of his control of the local farm. Government has directed that the 
office of the Principal should be attached to the district officer employed. The various 
sciences are taught by specialists, in chemistry, botany, mycology and entomology. 
The latter officers are also supposed to conduct research in their respective branches. 
The Principal exercises no control over the specialists, each of whom is directly res- 
ponsible to the Director. All the superior officers in the College have their appropriate 
staff of assistants, are entirely independent of one another and have separate offices and 
budgets. In the College, affairs are directed by a Board, consisting of the Principal and 
the specialists (or experts),, each of whom is head of a section. 

Considerable improvemeqjs have been from time to time introduced with regard to 
research, partly because of the increase in staff, but chiefly because of the appreciation 
of Government of the successful results which have been attained by tlie various experts 
themselves. My criticisms, while referring mainly to the present position of affairs, are 
to a certain extent retrospective, for there can be no certainty as to the exact attitude 
of future members of (iovemment. Questions as to pay and prospects, leave and 
pension rules, governing officers of the department are not included in these, as they 
have been fully dealt with by the recent Royal Commission, and it is presumed are not 
wanted here. 

I. — Specialisation of wdirk. 

When the College was started at Coimbatore there were only two experts attached 
to it, a chemist and a botanist, these being considered, at that time, all that was neces- 
sary for the conduct of the scientific side of a Provincial Agricultural. Department. 
The latter officer was an active member of the Botanical Suiwey of India, his> charge 
including the Peninsula with all its Native States. He had charge of the naming of the 
specimens collected and the upkeep of the already large herbarium. He was responsible 
for the laying out and upkeep of the Botanical Garden. He was Economic Botanist 
and had separate sections with assistants in Economic Mycology and Entomology. He 
was expected to deal with the teaching in these three subjects, and had to prepare 
separate courses in Botany and Agricultural Botany, and had the general supervision 
of those in the other two subj’ects. In the intervals of leisure he was expected to devote 
himself to research in Economic Botany. It is obvious that he was up against an 
impossible task, and much of his time was taken up in demonstrating to his superiors 
(chiefly the Member of the Board of Revenue) that fresh men were needed in order to 
deal efficiently with the work. After many ups and downs, these efforts were successful, 
and now a separate Economic Botanist, Entomologist and Mycologist, a teaching Botanist 
and a Sugarcane Expert are entertained,, five officers fully employed in the discharge 
of duties which it was considered a few years ago could be conducted by one man. 
The Economic Botanist is now freed from teaching and is devoting himself chiefly to 
the study of paddy. The separation of teaching and research is complete in Botanv- 
It is not so in the other sections, and I consider that, for the sake of efficiency, it should 
be, and this efficiency does not only refer to research but also to the teaching. I must 
noint out that the conditions are peculiar in India in that the undoubted assistance which 
occasional advanced teaching gives the researcher is denied the expert here. The 
teaching in the College, although to a certain extent technical, is, once it is stereotyped, 
exceedingly elementary. It is not usual to find,, in the same man, the power to conduct 
difficult investigations and to prepare clear and concise courses of lectures to elementary 
students Much of the teacher’s time should be spent in the laboratory, and it is 
inevitable that one ot other of the two subjects will be neglected. I would, in fact 
*he advisability of completely separating the teaching from research in different 
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colleges. By iar tlie greater part of the Agricultural College at Coimbatore is devoted to 
the research rooms, which are now fairly equipped for their work. I should therefore 
recommend that it be retained for this purpose and that a new college be opened for 
teaching elsewhere, which could be done at comparatively low cost. In giving this 
upini(jn I have the strong suoport of Dr. Budding, Member for Posen on the Imperial 
I’russiaii Council, who visited the College in an official cajiacity some years ago. He 
pointedly asked me whether we were attempting to combine teaching and research in 
Agticulture in the College and, on my answering him,, he said. “ We never do teaching 
and research in the same institution in (fermany.” 


//. — Freedom of ffie e.e[jerts from afhninistrative details. 


All administrative work should be reduced to a minimum iu scientific departments,, 
while at the same time the head of each section should have complete control over the 
work being carried on. This will .sound rather like a paradox to the ordinary executive 
othcer, and it is certainly a very difhcult thing to carry into effect. The rules for 
olliccs iu Madras have been elaborated for the smooth working of administration; while 
a marvel of organization, they are quite unsuited for scientific workers, and there is a 
lack of elasticity, in that their apjilication is in the hands of purely exeerrtive officers. 
The (tovernmeut naturally desire to retain control, but this could I think be obtained 
without the close adherence to a sy.stem never intended for this class of office. The 
researcher sliould, I think, be made as free as possible, within the limits of his budget to 
carry <jii hi.-, work as he thinks fit. One of the improvements I would suggest would be the 
forniation of a common office for the sugge.sted Research Institute. This should be quite 
possible, once the teaching is separated, and it has its owti representative head. In this 
common office most of the routine jieriodical returns, which are still considered necessary, 
could he prepared, and the details of stationery indents and those for various other stores 
could be worked out. But another leakage of energy of importance is in the harassing 
details of lunuing a heterogeneous office with many grades. There is inevitably much 
more of this class of petty interruption than in an English Institute. This could be 
greatly diminished by the addition to each office of a competent scientific assistant as 
manager. He would be in general charge of the .staff and would carry out the arrange- 
ments reg.irding distribution of work and touring as directed by the expert, and the 
latter would then only have to deal with his own scientific correspondence and one clerk 
■diould be (|uite suffii dent for that work. This is practicallv the result I have come to in 
my own office, after many years of scientific work in this country and the Colonies. 
The position of the Principal in the College is at present anomalous in that he is no 
way representative of the important science section and is comparatively iunior and 
Mich being the case, T do not think that the formation of a common office under his 
rnar<>o h leasihlo. 


1 he preparation of reiiorts is a matter requiring a greater degree of latitude. As a 
concrete example, altlionn-h in several respects mv own position is peculiar and certain 
returns are not re(|uired of me. there are nearly 100 which have to be prepared and 
Muit in to tlie Ui rector every year from mv office. The sending in of progress reports 
IS im luded HI t he^e. I Imv are due to the natural desire on the part of Government to 
know that work is l.mng st.-adily larned on. Besides monthly and annual reports to 
Irovernnient, there are others to be prepared for the Board of Agriculture Ld the 
lloiud ot Scientific .\dvice and on s^pecial ocea.sions. These are not suited to research. 
While in favour of Bie retention of the annual report (which should be sufficient for 
the two bodies mentioned above), as a general summing up of the position, I may be 
excus.Ml for again quoting the interesting conversation which I had with Dr Buddine 
W ithout any iirompting on my part, he asked me whether we sent in reports of our 
work to (.overnment. He then made the following remarkable admission ” We never 
leinure any resear, her to send in reports. Our method is as follows. When a problem 
lUises,, we sel,.ct our man. L-ive Inm what he asks for in money for laborato^rv S 
cquinment, within reasona lie limits, and leave him alone. Even if he senl in no 
report for five years, we do not worry him. We know i c “ 

pul'lish any results that he is able to obtain and we quietly wait for^V to 

and future will depend on w’hat he finds out ” ‘ ,^ 1 , ’ renown 

deliberate policy of ’a nation where thror^aSation of ref 

world. Periodical reports during the proW.ss of an invesnfitf a^lniiration of the 
cinle. to be deprecated and in this matter ^ investigation are on general pnn- 

infliience. Anv-thinl in the natime of plmitnl^'''^"” alone have 

is highly dangerous and unscientific. ^ announcements as to results obtained 
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discontented officer. There is no help for this, and it is impossible, in the nature of 
things, for iTOvernment to be able to determine whether an officer is really doing his 
best. This has been largely lost sight of in the past, and much trouble has been caused 
by a lack of understanding on the part of his superiors of the expert’s point of view. 
Kifoif; have, indeed, been made by the Member of the Board of Bevenue, ligidly to 
parcel out the hours of a working day at the College. The main principle which we 
have been fighting for during the past ten years is freedom from official control as 
to the character of our work and the methods by which it is carried out. Unce a problem 
has been presented to a worker, he should be left as free a hand as possible as to the 
way he attacks it. That this has not been the ca^e in the past may be seen from the 
following extract from a Board’s Proceedings " As regards research, in order to pievent 
any risk of time being wasted, the objects for which ‘ research ’ is to be devoted should 
be specified and sanctioned beforehand by the Director of Agriculture, and the general 
scope and trend of the method which it is proposed to employ should be laid down 
in each case. The Director should require the submission of periodical reports, and 
care should be taken that research is both a reality and devoted to practical ends. To 
till' end. definite instructions for the guidance of tlie Profes.sors sliould be drawn up and 
submitted to the Board by the Director ”. I think that all experts will agree that it 
is impossible to carry out these orders in doing good work. The ireiieral scope and 
trend of methods will, in many cases, vary from time to time as the \>ork progresses, 
and it is also inevitable tiiat ■‘much time will be wasted ” as regards the immediate 
object in view by the following up of clues and side issues, the value of which cannot 
be decided untd the results have been obtained and collated. Periodical leports during 
the pros-ress of the work have been already referred to as dangerous and un.scientific. 
Many valuable results will require repeated testing even after the worker is ■iure of them 
in his own mind, and it would be easy for the Director to convince him.self of the state 
of progress in any line of investigation or research, hr informal conversations with the 
worker. A=: to the “ reality and practical ends ”. this is difficult to define or control, 
and it is a cardinal principle of research that work should be unfettered by anv considera- 
tions of utility. This .should only be guarded at the commencement, when the problem 
IS given to the expert, and the value of his work should not be exclusivelv jmffied bv its 
immediate practical application. 

IV. — Thr nature ofrc.tfarch. 

As there appears to be .so much misconception as to the subject, I am tempted to 
devote a paragraph as to the nature of the work to be done in Agriculture. This is the 
more necessary, because little attention has in the past been paid to the separation ot 
officers best suited for district work, teaching and research itself. This grave duty 
I’ests with Government, and it is merely mentioned here because it is unfair to expect 
good research from a man not fitted naturally for it. llie remedy lies in greater care in 
selection at the outset,^ but more so in the increase in the number of officers recruited. 
As will be seen, there is plenty of work for all, but the present method of placino- a new 
reciuit in an office where he is expected autoniaticallv to continue the work" of his 
luerffice.ssor is unsound, and leads to great inequality in the work produced. It mu.st 
be remembered that India is in a totally diffenmt stage of development to that of th® 
place where the expert.s come from. There is far more sj)ade work to he carried out in 
preparation for research than in Western countries. 1 am tempted to divid(“ the work 
under three headings, namely compilation, investigation and research proper. Much 
of file work turned out at present comes under the second head and, for manv years 
ffio come, it will ]ieihap' be the main line of work for the officers recruiteil bv 
Government. 

Com pdatio/i .—Details of previous work lie scattered all over the couritrv, usually 
filed in various executive offices, which are the re-iilt of the spasmodic and individual 
eftorts ot worker' dnuiig tin- jia't titty years. .M m-h of this work is of considerable 
■vaiuo. and it is important that, before it is too late, it should bo disinterred, sifted put 
together and, where desirable, published. Besides (hi', it i.s desiralile, eveiw now and 
then to group the results .obtained on any important head and i'sue a rea.soned statement 
ot progress. This spade work would form the l,asis for a fre<=h start, and such compilations 
would be ot value to workers on sugar matters, groeii-manuring. alkaline lands, analysis 
ot soils and so forth Several attempts in this direction have been made during recent 
year.s by the Agricultural Advi.ser to the Government of India, and he appears to have 
placed them in the hands of .successive personal assistants. Their preparation requires a 
goi d scientific or technical training and a good style of composition. 

Inve.itigatinn . This is perhaps the main line (o be followed up at present in this 
country, and should, to a large extent, precede and pie^iare the wav tor research into 
definite problems. Our knowledge of the country is, and must be for many years to 
ccmie. extremely limited, and much time can Ik- usefullv employed in increasing it. As 
examples, I woulci suggest a careful survey of the crops in dilferent geographical regions, 
summaries of method-i of cultivation of the, same crop under different conditions, descrip- 
tion.s of the different implements employed with notes as to their relative effectiveness, 
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<. la'siluatioii oi ;oils and &oii surveys, and so fortli. Tliese pieces of work could be 
carried out by any one with a scieutitic or general agricultural training, according to tke 
subject. At present, the work of the researcher is considerably handicapped by having 
to iiialte these preliminary enquiries, and often the work produced is overloaded with 
unnece'-sary details. 

— This is, of course, much more difficult to define, but consists essentially 
(it iietv line-^ oi thought or work, additions to knowledge, whether the result of esperi- 
meut (jr inductive reasoning, and the application of this knowledge in new directions. 
It is something original and individual, and its character will depend entirely on the 
cLi" ot mind of the officer engaged. I need not dilate on the truism that “ the 
le'caii liei is l)(iru and not made ”. but I would emphasise the fact that, of the specialists 
engaged by the Agricultural Uepartmeut. comparatively few will be fitted for research 
work,, and it is the function of rtovernment to discover them, and allow them free scope 
lor their usefidness. T^f tlris sub-division of agricultural work be held iu view, it is 
obviou- that there is plenty to do for alt the scientific officers entertained and. indeed 
it opens np a vast field for additional worker.s a.s the department increases its activities. 


1 ’. — The I m penal AijricuUiu al Depart in ent in Tndui. 

This consists of departments in Madras Bombay, the Central Provinces, Burma, 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Urissa, the United Provinces and the Prrnjab. A separate 
section has been estaljlished at Pusa in Xorth Bihar, directlj- under the Government ot 
India, and its chief officer, the Agricultural Adivser, is generally recognised as the chief 
ot thr 'vliole deuartment, and he visits consultatively all the Provinces. At present all 
These departments are entirely separate and, in the majority of cases, have little to do 
with the section working at Pusa. It becomes a que.stion whether any closer union is 
])os.sible or desirable. 

My chief criticism ot the present arrangement is that too little attention has been 
paid to the definition ot ao'ricultural tracts as contrasted with political divisions, and 
that, for an Institute dealing with the whole ot India, the location at Pusa has’ been 
unfortunate. As to the former, where the geographical (and agricultural in consequence) 
condition' are distinct. I do not think that any clo.ser union will be of advantao-e at 
present. The problems are purely local,, and the 'officers entertained have plenty of “work 
to do which they alone are in a position to carry out. In other parts, great contigu- 
ous tracts have similar conditions and a certain ' amount of fusion may be desirable. 
Madras and Bombay are separate regions, have promising and energetic young depart- 
ments. and may for the present be left alone. Burma is another separaffi secUon, but 
tile deuartment here, as indeed agriculture itself, is only in an elementary stacre. ’ The 
Central Provinces consist ot several sections, clilferiDg sufficiently widely resembling 
in turn the United Proyinces, Madras and Bombay, but the population 'i’s sparse and 
agiicultuie t eit backyard, and the local department is doing yery useful work 
Bengal is a great country with varying conditions, which might with advantas'e have 
several departments, but there are special difficulties, and the department is undero-oinff 
a prooe^ss of reorgamzatron, and it would be well to note the result of this “it is 
obviously terribly understaffed, and has not been very well managed in recent years 
A-'.'am IS a small and heterogeneous Province with a small stalf alternately devoting itself 
to the problems in the different tracts. It i.' a question whether the Svlhet section 
might net be merged in Bengal, but the Brahmaputra valley and the hill tracts have 
purely local conditions and problems. Bihar and Uri.ssa is again a heterogeneous region 
and It is a qiiestion whether Orissa .should be attached to Bengal, Madras or the Central 
Pimmces. Biliar pa.sses into the United Provinces and these again into the Punjab 
and I consider that these Provinces together with tW Tnsfitute at Pusa, which ha.s 
become largely Provincia in its work, would, witl .^Ivaiitage, be merged into one 
grea whole. the agricultural conditions and the problems to be solved are ffir<.ely 
Muulai. although there is naturally a gradual change in the crops as we proceed north 

H number of district officers engaged is in many 

pai '. to ally inadequate Great areas, equal to tlie whole of Egypt, are only b o often 

in the charge ot a single superior officer and T tln'nl- +lir.+ ^ often 

able success had been achieved it was where the district officer ha J consider- 

to .'I 'pecial problem in a limited area, leaviuo- the rest of Us attention 

neglected. There were two circles one with OOn nn 1 ^ comparatively 

of crops (the total in Egvut lieino- 12 OOO) There n 3„.000 square miles 

regarded as only a preliniinary sUp to wLsolilla ed beC% " 

In almost every part of the country this imrU ' ^ before fuither advances are made. 

and I would mention especially Beno-il Bihor^^n home, 
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Althouo’h the addition of scientific specialists is urgently needed in many places, 
the Provinces are. relatively, better ecjiiipped in this respect. It is needless to emphasise 
the fact tluit their work is large interdependent with that of the district officers,, and with 
a continiied shortage of these, they lack the preliminary enquiry into the conditions to 
be inipioved. and the means Ly which they can bring their work to the attention of the 
mass of the cultivators. In one line, lujwever, I can confidently recommend a strengthen- 
ing, namely, in that of plant breeding. This can be started at once, and one of the 
most Useful weajjons of district officers in bringing home the usefulness of the Agricul- 
tural Department^ is the provision of better kinds of the crops grown. 

F7. — Agricultural College),. 

When Lord Curzon founded the Imperial Agricultural Department in India, a 
large sum of money was ear-marked for its development, and the different Provinces 
were iec[uested to frame schemes for approval, on which would depend their respective 
allotments. This was somewhat rapidly pushed through, and Colleges for teaching 
and research were founded at Pusa. and in Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Bihar, tlie Dnited Provinces, and the Punjab, while Bengal was contented with a 
research laboratory at Dacca. 

At first a good deal of teaching Avas attempted at Pusa, but this was gradually 
diminished as the different local Colleges rose, until, at present, it merely consists, 
I believe, of certain post-graduate courses. The ProA'incial Colleges have not been 
unifoimly successful. Those situated iu the same general tract as Pnsa, namely the 
Colleges at Sabonr in Bihar, Cawupore in the United Provinces and Lyallpur in the 
Punjab, liaA’e led a chequered career. I have formed the opinion that this has been 
partly due to the dominatin'" influence of Pusa. Avith its large staff of specialists. Pusa 
has practically smothered the local Colleges iu its tract, at any rate as far as research 
is concerned. The fault lies, iu my opinion, in the way the department was started, 
sufficient infonnation not being available as to the local needs, and, naturally, as 
large a scheme being prepared as possible, for otherwise they Avould have receiA-ed a 
smaller share of the money available. A recon.stitiition appears to be necessary in North 
India, and I shonld advocate the concentration of the work into two chief Colleo-es, one 
for research and one for teaching, jiresumablv at Pusa and CnAvnpore respectively. 
!Minor schools would then he necessary for each Provincei for local training, but what 
would be required in these would be chiefly vernacular courses for subordinate officers 
and cultivators. Bengal is difficult to discuss. There is no teaching attempted there 
and that given at Cawnpore would ])e largely inapplicable. 

The Central ProA'inces. Bombay and Madras haA-e all made great progress since the 
foundation of the Aq-ricultural Department in India, and their Colleges have com- 
menced very successful 'careers. This I put down to the folloAving causes. In each 
case the Government has taken great interest in the College. Thev were too far aAvav, 
and the conditions were too diverse from those at Pusa, for it to'have any deadeniiU 
influence. , There was. in each case, a previous department which had been at work for 
many rears on a smaller scale, and thus the ncAv dcA-elopment had the advantage of a 
considerable mass of experience to draw on, so that it was possible for the 
forward movement to he made on sound lines. In comparing North India and 
the Peninsula, it is probable that there are manv other factors which mio-ht he 
considered, such for instance, as the class of cultivators and their accessihilitv to neAv 
influences, but these need not he dealt with here. 


Note on the possihilify of India’s producing its own sugar or heenminq an 

exporting country. 

(i) The present high price of sugar and the question of its permanence. 

There is a marked shortage in the supply of sugar all the world over. This appears 
to me to be due to two main causes. In the first place, there is a rapidto increasing 
consumption per capita in all countries, and secondly, the huge supplies of beet sugar, 
hitherto exported from Germany, Austria and France, have been entirely cut off 
by the Avar. The Avorld’s pre-Avar consumption was about 18,000,000 tons yearly and 
beet and sugarcane were credited with about 9,000,000 tons each. The price of sugar 
is at present extremely high,, and I regard it as probable that, the longer the war lasts, 
the higher it will rise. 

India has, as is well known, imported increasing quantities of sugar during recent 
years, the annual total reaching not far short of a million tons. This imported suo-ar 
used to come largely from Austria, more recently Mauritius entered the market, but^at 
present it comes almost exclusively from .lava.* The world’s shortage has made itself 
felt in India in that the retail price has nearly doubled. Can India, taking advantage 
of this, produce this sugar herself? Can she indeed look forward in the future to becom- 
ing an exporting country, a« she once was? 
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i'Leie aio two basal lactors to be considered before approaciimg- tbis question. We 
do not knou ulietber tbis rise in price will be more or less permanent or whether, after 
tL u .r It ^Mll sink again to its former low level, and it is not an easy matter to start 
a t.o.ar’ la, ton , a. several years must elapse before the solid foundations of such an 
euteiprise can be laid. Sugar-making in India mmst be considered, to a large extent as 
u ues! industrial enterprise! and the diliiculties in the way are much greater here than 
in u-iv tropical country where the cane is grown. A vital question is the price of sugar 
alter ‘the war. 1 have formed the opinion that it will take many years before it sinks 
to pre-war leiel, if it ever does. An.l 1 base this opinion on the following facts and 

ill Tliere a cdiistaiitH lucreaisiiig Lousumption oi sugar in all countries, and 
one eiteci oi the war will be, I'thiuk, to give an impetus to this. 1 regard this increase 

as a p.L-rmaueiit ieature lor many years to come. 

(tj) It seem- 111 ' hahle tluit the British Government will take some steps to prevent 
the nee buiiupiug (it sugar on the market by countries at present at war with us, and 

this wili incvitahlv lead to an enhauceme’nt of the price. ■ ts , 

(•■!) Theie i' a coii.siderahle dislocation in the heet-growing area rn kurope because 
the Wii has selected for its activities the particular area where beet is grown, and 
thciv lias been a iircat and calculated destruction of property there. There will thus be 
less tiu-i! suc-ar inuilable. There is considerable shortage, even in Germany in spite 
ot'the ( urtinc off of the whole of her export trade, and one of the lessons of the war will, 
1 believe, be'' that it will lie considered economical for much more .sugar to be retained 
for iutcinal i oiisumiition. both by man and beast, than was formerly done, in all beet- 


crow iug countries. 

” ( 4 ) ’With one exception of importance, to be noted below,, I do not apprehend 

uiiv aimediate C'leat extension of sugarcane tracts in the tropics. The following is, 
mcordin'r to my idea, the po.sition of affairs. There are a very great number of countries 
in w hich the iucarcane is grown, and great strides have been made, both in field and 
factorv. (luring the last twenty years of agricultural revival. It does not seem likely 
that lurtlier iinprovenients or extensions will be more than sufficient to keep pace with 
the normal, increasing demand, with one possible exception. For the sake of brevity, 
I will tnerelv consider .Java and Cuba, easily the greatest producers at the present time. 
'I'hen' are many reasons for thinking that .Java has nearly reached the limits of its 
production, as the past few years, in spite of strenuous scientific control, have shown 
decr(‘ased outturn on the estates, and it is generally conceded that practically all the 
good sugarcaiK' hmd has already been taken up. With Cuba it is different. It is a great 
unknown factor. But there are intere.sting figures available which show that this country 
worthy of s])ccial attention. It is, indeed, quite within the bounds of possibility 
that, in the near future, it may dominate the sugar position much as Brazil has done that 
of (offtH'. It lias not. moreover, as yet been possible or necessary to bring to bear on it 
tlic laborious scientific work, which lias characterised the industry in Java, Mauritius, 
the West Tndie.s. Louisiana, Hawaii and other places. It will he seen from the following 
figures, that there is a great future in .store for the Cuban Sugarcane crop — • 


CuJja'f Sugar Production. 

Bctorc the war of 1898, it had reached 1,000,)L)00 tons a year. 

TONS. 

1897-190U 200,000 to 300,000. 

1901-1903 600,000 to 1,000,000. 

1904-1912 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. 

1913-1916 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. 

It i-. coii'idered by .some that the output thi.*! year may reach 3,500,000 tons. There 
aiv. I bidieve, great area-, of rich land at present un worked, and capital and machinery 
arc pouring into the countiv- There is little doubt that an important factor is thus 
iulrcduccd, wlii( h may have great influence on the future price of sugar. 


(ii) The difficulties in India 

I 1 ) / J)c clus.-i of rauc.-i grown in India. 

Houghiv -peaking, there are two great sugarcane tracts in India, which differ 
fundamentally. The first is that in which thick tropical canes can be grown to maturity, 
often as well as in Java nr the West Indie,s, the second is entirely given up to thin' 
ha.’ily, fibrou-, mdigenou- varieties, generally un.suited for the economic production of 

The first reirion consists of the Penin.sula (Madras,, Mysore, the lower parts of 
Bombay and the Central Provinces) and. curiously enough, Assam. This is the natural 
sugarcane tract and is. in the main, in the tropics. The inclusion of Assam is due to 
Its n,oi-t er|uable climate, m which it resemble.s, perhaps more than any other pait of 
India, the c.ine conditions of such a tropical Island as Antigua. ‘ 
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The second region is extra-tropical. Bengal and Biiiar may be regarded as transi- 
tional, but, after passing tbe Bajmabal range ol Hills, a great change is noticeable in 
the character of the flora and the crops grown. We soon enter the wheat region, as 
cor trusted with that of sugarcane. This region includes the alluvial plains of the Ganges 
and Indus and extends into the north of the Central Provinces and probably of Bombay. 

2iow it is a curiou.s fact, and a constant source of m\’stificatiou to those not conversant 
wiiu Indian conditions, that the acreage under cane in the sugarcane tract is compara- 
tively insignificant, and at least 90 ner cent of it is to be found in what I have sum- 
marily termed the wheat tract. This is one fundamental difficulty in any extension 
of sugar making in India. I am not prepared to discuss its causes in detail here, but 
would merely suggest that, in the past, with comparative lack of communications, and 
the presence of hardy indigenous kinds, the need of sugar or its ec^uivalent gur caused 
tlie sugarcane to become an integral part of the cultivation in North India, whereas the 
smaller populations of the South were more accessible from outside and had other 
sources of supply in their palm forests. Furthermore, irrigation was necessary there, 
and the expense, generally of cultivating the thick tropical canes, was out of all proportion 
greater than that ol the northern kinds, and this undoubtedly checked expansion in 
the south. 

(2j ComfEtition with gur. 

Besides the unsuitable character of the canes grown, a second difficulty in the way 
of extension in the way of sugar-making in India is the fact that bejmnd the importation 
referred to above, sugar is not an essential food of the people. They prefer jaggerv or 
gur, an extremely impure form of sugar, which cannot, as a rule, be economically used 
as a raw material for sugar-making. The great mass of the sugarcane grown "in the 
country is used in the preparation of this commodity. The price is comparatively 
u.nafl'ected by the fluctuations in the world’s sugar market and the chief factors influencing 
; he extension of cane cultivation are the general increase in population and the rise in 
the scale of living, the character of the season and the prices of such other staples as are 
grown interchangeably with it. The relative profitableness of the conversion of the 
cane juice into gur and sugar has therefore to be considered in each tract before any 
decLsicn can be reached as to the possibility of founding a sugar factory there. I am 
not in a po.sition to discuss this question in its commercial aspects, but would merely 
draw attention to the fact that the contest between the two products is very unequal 
Gur making can be conducted by anyone who has the canes growing, accurate tests 
regarding ripeness are unnecessary, no capital is required and the practice can be 
discontinued withoffi loss. Sugar-making is a new enterprise in India, requires large 
capital f.nd the difficult combination of many growers, can only be instituted after 
considerable preparation and cannot be discontinued without serious financial loss. 

13) Subdivision of the land. 

These difficulties are emphasised by the opinion, general in sugar-making countries 
that for commercial success, the enterprise should be carried on on as large a scale as 
possible. A large block of land is needed, so compact as to reduce the heayy carting 
charges to a minimum and the factory should haye control over the fields so that it is 
a ^ supplied with the canes. In the settled parts of the country^ 

the holdings are small, and such sugarcane as h grown is in scattered plots of small 
impossible to alienate the land for an enterprise of this kind, and it is 
difficult for any control to be exercised by the factory. This is a yery important difficulty 
and practically rules out large areas in the sugarcane tract from the possibility of 
sugar-making. 

(4) Competition ivith other crops. 

The whole question of obtaining land for growing sugarcane will ultimately depend 
on the relative profitableness of the crops now being grown. Thi.s will be referred to 
later, but it should be stated here that this rivalry varies with the tract, paddv being 
a serious rival in the irrigated parts of the Peninsula and in parts of Bengal, iute bein| 
^e main rival in the sugarcane land of Bengal and cotton in the Canal tracts of the 
unjab. these crops are not likely to be displaced and the extension of sugarcane in 
such areas is therefore unlikely. 

Summari.sing, the extension of sugar-making in India is handicapped by the ex- 
tremely poor character of the canes grown, by the unequal competition of gur where it 
has a steadi and satisfactory market, by the relative cost of initiating gur and sugar- 
making. by the extreme sub division of the land which renders it impossible to work 
a factory economically, and by the competition of crops already on the land and which 
can be easily and profitably grown. We niu.st turn to places where the price of gur 
IS low. where the land is not fully settled and where it is possible to introduce a better 
class ot cane varieties. 


(iii) Prospects in the different Provinces. 

I propose now briefly to pass under review the various tracts in India where sugar- 
cane is grown., in order to emphasise the fact that each has its own peculiar difficulties 
and incidentally, to see in which directions progress is more likely to be effected. 
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Madia, cau yrou sugarcane as well as any average place in the tropics. Tire crop 
however, retpures irrigation, and thus comes into competition with other irrigated crops, 
juuiuh padd\ . The latter crop is peiiui]- the easiest to grow in India, while sugarcane 
IS dill ot clu> most laborious aud ditlicult. IVith present prices ot paddy and the 
jKi'siijilif V growing iiiore than one crop in the year, it is net likely that sugarcane 
w'l to aiiv large extent leplace it, even under iavourable conditions. “Where, however, 
large tjuautities ot subteiraneau water are available, paddy competition is ruled out and 
ihe matter is less complicated, in that garden crops (those irrigated from welh) also 
itipiire a good deal of labour, llagi, giouudimt. ciiolam may be regarded as typical 
of these. These are the new competitors, aud the sugarcane has a better chance, especially 
, 1 ' the individual helds are larger. As an example of successtui work in sugar-making 
in such a tract. 1 would refer to the sugar factoiy at Aellikuppam in South Arcot. 
Heie., with a better class ot cane introduced by the work of the Samalkota Government 
farm, with large stores ot subterranean water and an easily workable soil, sugarcane 
( ultivation lui' made great strides. By stiitable advances, the distribution of manure 
and the abundant simply of water by powerful engines, it has been found possible to 
juduie tbe lyots to grow laree fields of sugarcane aud bring the canes to the factory. 
But 'U( h areas are rate indeed in Madras, and it has always seemed to me as if a bit of 
the alluvial jdain of the Ganges liad been inserted in this tract between the hard red and 
stilT clay sdil, (if tlie Peninsula. The tract is. in fact, composed of the alluvium of 
tw() livers, the Gadilam and Ponuiar, and is the centre of the ground-nut cultivation in 
India. From what I know of the conditions prevailing in other parts of the Madras 
Presidency. I do not consider it likely that any great extension of the sugarcane cultiva- 
tion will take tdace. and the foundation of many sugar factories appears to be less likely 
still. I have dealt with Madras rather fully liecause it can grow such good thick cane.s 
a 111 . this fact is constantlv laid hold of bv those who wish to extend stto-ar-makino- in 
India. ■ ■ .. 1 - 


Mijsore . — I am not very conversant with the conditions in Mysore, but a good deal of 
sugarcane is grown there. It is not a paddy country and the population is comparatively 
sparse. The rainfall is not great and irrigation is necessary. With the extension 
of irri nation projects or the discovery of subterranean water supplies it is not incon- 
ceivable that .sugar factories may be_ started, but I would defer to the opinion of the 
Dirertnr of Industries, who has. I believe, made a special study of the question. 

Boinhay.—RQve the problem is again entirely different. The competition of paddy 
is removed. Excellent cane crops are raised on the rich volcanic soils, and the juice is 
very lich in -ucroso. let the area under sugarcane is insignificant. New irrigation pro- 
jec•t^ are neaiing completion in unoccupied tracts and it is expected that a large part 
of these will be planted with sugarcane. “Whether this is utilised for cpur or sugar- 
making will presumably depend bn the prices ruling, but it should not be difficult to 
nlit.iiu large compact blocks if the latter is decided on and the capital is available. 

1 he Centval Frovincef . — These are on the line of demarcation between the two great 
sugarcane tracts in India, and excellent crops of thick canes can be grown in the southern 
part of the area. The population is .sparse and there is a considerable development 
taking place m opening up new irrigation works, by which considerable areas will be 
aiailable tor sugarcane growing. There is indeed reasonable hope that a oreat deal 
more sugarcane will be grown in the near future. But the amount grown is lit present 
extremely small the price ot gur i- very liigli and the local Agricultural Department 
do not consider that sugar mamifacture can l.e undeifaken on the new land in comneti- 
tion with gur. 


Bengal is a great paddy-growing country, but this is chiefly in low-lyino- land 
uii. lilted for swo-arcaue. The higher land, with sufficient water to do without irrigation 
is, howevei tully occupied by jute, which has nothing to fear from competition with 
sugarcane. Good thick eanes can he grown in many parts but, in spite of this, the varieties 
aie, on the whole, exceedingly poor and primitive. There is iindoubtedlv room for 
considerable improvement here but the Agricultural Department is under special diffi- 
ciilt cv in Bciiaal. The population is very dense and I do not think it likely that lar<.e 
block^ vill lie available for sugarcane growing, even with improved varieties 

.Ts-v./((,._The unique geographical conditions of Assam have already been referred 
to. H e population i.s very sparse and there are large unoccupied areas in Lower Ass^m 
on botli .side.s of the Brahma piilra. The unhealthiness of the country has I belie^r 
impiovcd of late years, and there is some likclUiood of the iiicreasino- masses of Be,? i 
piisliino. their way into the A.ssam vallev. An experiment oT a I 

made by Government, to see if these great imoccupied areas can hf iitiHs?/f* 

rf The fir-t ata-a (M, e.pankant Z „ talhaVaG U 

H..- p^apec, i. distiuelv e„c„„.gi„p. Tl.lfe fa' .a TIT/ all 
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nature similar to that on 'W'liicli the farm is 4)laceJ. The local price of p'ur, is, I believe, 
high, but the demand is not excessive, and it seems more probable that the limiting 
factor will be the prices ruling in the great Bengal market. 

BiJtur . — The canes in Xorth Bihar are the thin indigenous ones common in iN'orth 
Inilia, although there are some indications that selected thick canes may be grown with 
advantage. Bihar is, in fact, to some extent a transitional region between the great 
sugarcane tract in iMorth India and the more tropical area of Bengal and A-saiii. Tlieie 
are a nnniher of sugarcane factories working, and tli.ese I believe are, in the main, 
succes.'.ful. I am led to think that this success is largely due to the fact that the 
countrv is one in which the European planter has worked tor riiauy years. He has 
capital, a crop is needed to replace indigo, the peojile have long been accustomed to 
work with him and grow tlie crops for his factories; he has a certain amount of control 
over the cro])& grown arrd. not rrifreqrrently, a certain amount of larrd is attached to the 
factory to form a basis for cultivation. The price of gur, although rather high at present 
rs. I believe, as low as anywhere in India, so that, from the contiguous part of the 
Ijriited Provinces, it is sent as far as the Central Provinces and the Punjab. The 
pres.sing need in Bihar B, to my mind, the suitable location of a first class sugar station, 
where varietal and other experiments can be instituted with a suitable staff for 
combined work with the planters. I am told that the local agricultural practices leave 
much to he desired, and the canes certainly need replacing by better varieties. 

United Frorincc^ and Piinjuh. — The 'pecial conditions in Bihar and Assam are 
absent further north-west, and the prospects become increasingly les.s satisfactory. The 
canes grown are excessively thin and fibrous, the yield per acre is small and the 
percentage of sucrose in the juice is often low. This would, furthermore, greatly increase 
the area required for an up-to-date factory, with an increase in the cost of cartage. The 
fields are small and scattered and the cultivators are unaccustomed to sell their crops 
to a central factory. I do not think that thei-e is much prospect of instituting sugar 
factories in this region, under present conditions. 

Burma — This Province has been visited by the Sugarcane Expert for the first 
time since the above report was written. I find that there are large areas in Upper, 
Middle and Lower Burma where thick canes can he quite easily grown. I have 
only met with one indigenous Indian cane and consider it an introduction, from 
its botanical character, either from Xatal or Bihar. There is any amount of un- 
cuiltivated land availal)le for the growth of sugarcane, so much so. that there is no 
pait of India which can for a moment compare with Burma as a possil)le jdace for 
installation of sugar-making factories. Communications are over large area' quite 
gorid, much better in fact than I had been led to expect. The population i.s. however, 
extremely sparse and labour will have to be introduced. The canes grown, although 
thick are generally inferior and I am at 'once sending over half a dozen good varieties 
for their replacement. The local Agricultural Department is wholly insufficient as to 
numbers and fully employed on u.seful work and any steps taken will have to be 
supported by the Government of India. I would suggest the starting of a small sugar- 
cane station in each of the five tracts which I have .studied for the acclimatisation of 
better kinds and a study of the best methods of growing the canes, Everrthing 
connected with the sugarcane in Burma is on an extremely primitive plane, but in 
almost every place I visited its cultivation is being extended. 

(iv) IF in -progress. 

A great deal of work is being carried out on this crop by different Agricultural 
Departments, but this is scattered and deals with purely local problems. Two experts 
have been entertained by the Government ol India, both of whom are located in Provinces 
and under the local authorities. A Sugar Engineer is engaged in the United Provinces 
and a Sugarcane Expert in Madras. With the work of the former I am not acquainted 
and I propose here only to deal with the lattei*, in that I consider that the fundamental 
problem before India is the improvement of the class of canes grown. This is the problem 
for the solution of which the Cane-breeding Station has been started at Coimbatore. 
The main line of work is to replace the local Xorth Indian canes by seedling canes, and 
this, unfortunately, cannot be done in Xorth India because the sugarcane does not 
flower there. Attempts aie being made to obtain new varieties l)y crossing thin indige- 
t nous c-anes with thick tropical ones, thus combining useful characters of the twO' classes. 
Hardy, moderately thin, rich canes are aimed at, which will grow in Xorth India to 
maturitv and be able to withstand the local indifferent treatment at the hands of the 
rvot. That such an ideal is not unattainable is shown, in the first place, in that crosses 
Iwve been obtained, although not at ])iesent in sufficient quantity or sufficiently studied 
for distribution and. secondly, because a trial of such a cross has been rendered possible 
by work in Java. A seedling cane raised there was obtained in Madras end forwarded 
for trial by the Rugarcaire Expert to Shahjalianpur. It was obtained in -lava by cii ss- 
iiig the local Chunnee ” of Shahjalianpur with the rich Cheribnn ” of Java, 
It has been tested irow for some years at the Shalijahanpur Farm by Mr. Clarke, aud 
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the aeLt)uutb received have been very iavourable as to its growth, in that last year all 
the available setts (some !> lakhs in number) were eagerly taken up by the cultivators. 
Another vaiiety was introduced by the advice of the sugarcane expert into the Partab- 
garli harm, and it ha- rapidly extended until, in the present year, some hundred acres 
aie umhu- it near that place. ' These two cases are given a- a sample of the work which 
IT 1 - intended to carry out when the new varieties, being evolved at Coimbatore, are 
icaiit toi distiibution. Altogethei some 12U,000 cane seedlings have been raised at the 
( ane-bieeding station, and it is confidently anticipated that, from lamong these, 
and rho-e still being obtained, it will be possible to allocate suitable seedlings for 
eveiv pait of India. It has been estimated that the re-ults of the introductirn of new 
and better (■ane- into Madras some years ago by the Samalkota Sugar-station have 
ciiluiiuated in a gain ol Es. 25 per acre, totalling 25 lakhs a year. If the improvement 
in Xoitli Iiulia leaehes the niode-t sum of Es. 5 per acre, it will mean ten i rores a year 
ill tin- ivot-' pocl.ets. 

It is perhaps needless to point out that, if such an improvement can be brought 
about, the iiuestion of -.us'ar-makiuu in India will enter on an entirely new phase. The 
price of gur would he regulated all over the country and probably considerably reduced 
bv the greater yields obtainable, and there would be a surplus available, with more 
suitable eane vaiieties, for the flotation of sugar-making concerns. But the whole 
qne-tion has its complications, and I do not think that useful results can he obtained 
wirh certainty, unless a large view is maintained and the work is properly organised. 


(V) FouiuUnfi of a Sitpat Dejiurtmenf for India. 

I'or this purpo.-e I would suggest the formation of a small Sugar department for India 
to be placed directly under the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. I 
would indicate some of its objects in the follcwing manner, but it is inevitable that the 
relative impoitance of the different lines of work would only be clearly understood as 
progivs- could be reported : — 

T) The collection into one office of the scattered information recorded regarding 
the i.luaacter of the sugarcane tracts in India, the varieties grown, the methods of 
cultivation and of making the finished product. 

^2) The collection of similar information regarding all previous attempts at 
founding sugar factories, with the reasons for their discontinuation. 

Much of this information (under 1 and 2) is now to be found in the files of various 
.Secretariat and other offices in the Provinces, but it is not available, and it is desirable 
to get it together, collate it and, doubtless in some cases to publish it in book form or 
otherwise, lo serve as a basis for future work. 

(3) A continuation of the work on improving the class of canes growing in different 
])aiT' nf the country. 

l4) An organised investigation into the local practices of gur-making throuo-hout 
the couutiy, with the object ot introducing improvements according to the locaf con- 
dition-. 


'5) A .-pecial study of the possibility of starting a sugar-making industry in the 
vjijnu- tracts where sugaivaue is grown. 

For such a department to be effective I would suggest the attachment of the follow- 
ing experts: — 


, . ^ I tactoiy ex])ei'T. He -liouhl be ihoroughly ..cquaiiited with the conditions 

111 India a.s regards factory work, labour difficulties, general cultivation and the use of 
by-pr.Miucty. It would be an advantage if he had a working knowledge of the factories 
and ])l,intatioiis in Java, where the conditions are somewliat similar to those in India. 

Engineer for the study of existing installations and the preparation of 
u w luodels and combinations for gur and sugar -makino-. 

'•'>) A chemist for the study of the cane juice and fibre, to conduct ripening tests 
and iiijiiuual experiments, and to assist in the factory work. 


, ' 4) An Agricultiiiist. whose main duty would ‘be to study the local conditions of 

Slid .iwi climate as affecting the need of iirigation and drainage, the proper times for 
]i..in'i!ig and reaping and the relative periods of growth in different tracts. 

■' ) A Botanist, for the study of the numerous varieties existing, the transference 
(d v.irj-rip- firm place to place and the raising of new seedling canes for each tract 

S.i- 1 . , depoetnient would, at the outset, lie largely engaged in collecting material 
•a ivadv cxistmo ,n the country, so as to gain experience as to the proper lines for work. 
It -onnhl herefore he in close touch, consultatively, with the Provincial Departments 
nt Au! , nlhire mteresteM m the crop, and .should he prepared to assist and further any 
work nnw 1 ,eing carried on by advice or m any ether way. Where local effort is con- 
sulev d ni-iifficieut it shoulo inaugurate plantations nr experiments on its own initiative, 
Iwr I world specially desire that local efforts should he encouraged, because the officers 
or the -not will of uecessitv have the most reliable first hand information as to the 
ootm. .10,1- and po-s.hilities of their tract. The work at present being conducted on sugar 
am! tee ,,,j,aicaiie is scattered and for the best results to be obtained. I feel sure that 
It ir .-a- to t,e organised under one head. 
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Note on other questions connected with the organisation of technical and 
scientific departments. 

From what I have said regarding the Agricultural Department in India it will not 
be surprising that I am of the opinion that the foundation and development of industrial 
and technical research departments, allowing for variations in character in special 
cases, should, on general principles, be gradual at first, accoiding to special individual 
needs, and not, from the start, fitted into a general scheme. If a large sum of money 
is voted for the establishment of a new department and it is started de novo, there is 
little doubt in my mind that there will be a good deal of waste of time and money 
before it settles down into profitable and safe lines. Instances can easily be selected in 
the history of the Agricultural Department given above, and other cases will doubtless 
occur to the Members of the Commission. This fault is the natural result of a lack of 
careful detailed groundwork beforehand and accurate knowledge of the conditions 
which it is desired to improve. If, for instance, more time had been available for the 
foundation of the Central Agricultural Research Institute for India, I do not think 
that it would have been located at Pusa, and I consider that the money spent in the 
building of some of the Provincial Agricultural Colleges might have been more economic- 
ally spent in an increase in the work carried on by district officers. 

There are thus two entirely different methods of founding Research Institutes : 

(i) Commencing in a small wa3’, with a few experts, dealing with a few carefull}^ 
selected subjects. If progress is made it will be along safe lines, and, once it has begun, 
advances will be cumulative,, and it will soon be necessary- for a larger scheme to be ini- 
tiated. There is everj* likelihood then tliat such schemes will develop along sound lines. 
But there is, at present, a great difficulty here, of which I am fullj'’ aware. Much will 
depend on continuity of policj" under different individual members of Government res- 
ponsible for the department, and it will of'en;be difficult to allocate funds just when they 
are needed for expansion. When the Agricultural Department in India was started some 
ten years ago I pointed oat the danger of this building from above downwards, but was 
at once told that if we did not prepare big schemes we should not get the money. There 
were at that time ample funds for disposal and the Government of India was prepared 
to earmark a considerable annual subsidj' for each Province, provided that a suitable 
scheme was presented, and if we did not each of us rise to the occasion with a big scheme 
I was told that we should be permanently crippled. 

(ii) Fof a large scheme to be sketched out, the details of which would be filled in 
later. The advantages and disadvantages of this have already been given. Money 
would thus be secured, but it would be more or less a matter of chance as to whether 
this could be profitabty employed in the absence of experience, only to be gained by 
the successes or failures of a smaller affair. 

There is no doubt that there is abundant room for an enormous expansion of scientific 
work in India and that this will add greatly to the resources of the country, but, for 
the best results, I believe that new enterprises should be started on a small scale and 
the greater development should, in almost all cases, only be attempted after the section 
has justified its existence b^' sound spade work. This will obviousU^ depend, in the 
first instance, on a settled policy on the part of Government for the allocation of funds 
whenever they are needed for expansion, and this is perhaps the main factor in the 
situation. Money is not alwaj^s available, and, this beiug so, a reserve fiiud should be 
started and held inviolate for future needs. 

The linking up of the different sections of industrial research will, as a natural 
corollary, come at a later time, and I am not in favour generallj' of the foundation of 
large central institutes, at the outset. The conditions in different parts of India varj- so 
wideh’ that it is often essential to study them on the spot, and any number of visits 
from such a centralised institute will not equal the intimate local knowledge which is 
often necessarj’ before progress can be made. I may perhaps be excused for again 
drawing an example from the local Madras Department of Agriculture. After some 
eight j’ears’ work in a small way, the results obtained were anaR’sed bv' Government 
and iff was decided that it was time for a step onwards. Drawing on our experience, we 
pointed out that there was greater need of increased district work than in the increase 
in specialists, and a new scheme was evolved b}’ which Government allocated between 
two and) three lakhs a year for new salaries alone for this section of the work. It is not 
likeR' that a further step will be taken for a number of years, in fact, until the results 
of this expansion are fully studied. It is to mj’ mind not improbable that the next 
move mav be for more experts to deal with the problems which will be presented by this 
further ininute study of the counm^’s conditions, but we have at present settled down 
to fill in the details of the new expansion and give it a fair trial. 

The question on the co-ordination of research so as to prevent possible overlapping 
may be discussed here. This, is seems to me, will var^- according to the nature of the 
subject and the stage-of development. 
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I'he only body that I know of which is conceined with tlu>, aspect of scientific work 
is the Jhjaid of Scientific Advice. Its members are, naturally, the executive heads of 
the \aiiiius tiovenauent departments engaged in any scientific work in India. 1 do ibt 
vei v much whether it has had any influence in the matter. As far as I can see it is, 
at i)ie.seut, mainly conceined with the collection into one volume ol the summarised 
rc'ult-, of each year’s scientific rsork in ihe different (jovernment departments. This is 
a U'clul pulilication and perhaps it is as well that the energies ol the Board are confined 
tn it.-, jiiotluction, for I do not .see in what way it can be of any other service. 

In a well organised and numerous department dealing with the whole of India, 
Muh the Forest Dejiartment, it is possible that unnecessary duplication of work might 
otcur, but theie is surely an efficient inachineiy for the allocation of definite pieces 
of work to sjjecially selected officers and preventing any unnecessary overlapping. The 
Agricultural Dejiartment cousi>ts ot sejiarate units and there is no such machinery. 
But, with the comjiaratively small number of officers engaged and the vast field for 
their work, the question does not acquire the same impoitauce. It has, however, arisen, 
and w,i.s discussed by the Boaid of Agriculture when meeting at Coimbatore. It was the 
almost unanimous opinion of the Board that no attempt should be made at preventing any 
such jiossible overlajjping and, indeed, that, considering the diveise conditions of the 
different jirovinces of the counlxy, it would he a positive advantage for officers to attack 
similar jirobleuis, as any disadvantages would be more than counterbalanced) by obtaining 
results bearing on the same subject under ditlerent conditions. 

I consider it unde-'irable to apjily any general rule, but that each subject should 
be ccusidered cm its merits, tieuerally speaking, overlapping as it is called, should he 
encoiLraged. My own experience, as an officer engaged in studying a single subject in 
all jiarts of India, is that every bit of work done on my subject by independent Provincial 
cfiicei's is of value to me, aud I would gladly see a great increase in the number of 
workers, even although I have not the least control over the character of the work done. 
One ot my greatest difficulties is the lack of direct first hand, knowledge of the crops and 
their cbaracters in the different Provinces, and I gladly welcome any piece of work 
jii'oduced on my subject. 


f'lreign 


Liibr triee. 


Fveu if a special problem is attacked by two independent officers in different 
institutes, I regard it as probable that the value of the results obtained 
will be greatly increased by the confirmation or criticism thus obtained, and I 
am strongly of opinion tliat, in the vast majority of cases, no restraint should be put 
ujHJu any worker desirous of attacking any problem of importance. But, as I have said 
before, cases must be judged on their merits, and no general rules should be attempted. 


I regard it as of increasing importance that facilities should be extended for officers 
engaged in scientific work in this country to study methods practised elsewhere. It is 
iiievitalilf that the exjrericucc gained after a few years’ residence in India will alter 
their outlook as regards the conditions,, and the character of the problems to be attacked. 
In many cases, also, new lines of work are suggested by Government, of which the 
otficer lias no exjieihnce. Tliis has been recognised by Government and detailed rules 
have been laid down on the subject. I do not consider that these rules will tend to 
encourage men to take .study leave, in that they are penalised financially. It is perhaps 
more important that such visits to foreign countries should be made early in their 
SCI vice, say after three or four years’ work, and the principle of only allowing half-pay 
V. Ith u .subsistence allowance wliich will barely cover his out-of-pocket expen.ses and in 
certain cases will certainly not do so, will usually make it impossible, for financial 
reasons, for an officer to avail himself ot the jnivilege. It must be remembered that in 
the early years ot liis service he is at the, bottom of bis scale of pay, and half-jray under 
these conditions is sucli a handicap that all leave is carefully avoided. While on dutv, 
I inaintaiu that an officer should have higher pay than when on furlough aud, if this 
duty entails heavy extra exjjenses, as will he the case if he visits other countries than 
Kiiglanii. that a suitable allowance sjiould be granted according to the cost of livino- in 
the ( (Hintiy visited. In making these recommendations, I would emphasise the p'oint 
of view, not that the granting of study leave is a privilege to the officer concerned, but a 
j)ermancnt gain to Government in the character of his work, and that, such being the 
case, su( h terms should be granted as to encourage officers to avail themselves of it. 
The existing rules arc extremely exacting and it .seems probable that an officer with 
leave due to him will choose to use such leave and proceed with his* study, in preference 
to submitting himself to be tied down as he would he under the existino- rules. 


The founding of reference libraries is a matter of very serious importance to 
technical departments in India. I have no experience excepting that gained from the 
library of the Agricultural Department in Madras, of which I had charge at one time. A 
great number cf hooks have been added during recent years but, in manv subjects, there 
are very considerable gaps, I would point out that the founding of a library does not 
only depend on the readiness of Government to buv books. Much will depend on the 
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volimtary work of officers in special sections, and it often happens that such have their 
jjrivate libraries, and have little direct concern in fitting out that of the department. 
While the scale of ])eriodicals received is on a generous scale, the addition of up-to-date 
volumes on special subjects leaves much to be desired. 

But there is a more important aspect of the question, which is usually lost sight of. 
The immediate control of library lias lieen voluntarily taken by one of the experts, who 
is very fully employed in his own section. Under him it is in charge of an ordinary clerk. 
The result of this is that progress in arranging and adding to the half-formed library is 
slow and spasmodic. Xew books are sometimes urgently needed, and the plan usually 
adopted in such cases is for the officer desiring them to prefer to purchase them himself 
to submitting to the inevitable delays in obtaining sanction and purchasing them in 
the usual official waj-. I think that this state of things could le largely remedied by 
placing a fully qualified scientific assistant in the library, the attachment of a clerk 
with rrnscientific knowledge having proved itself unsatisfactory in many respects. The 
work in a technical library of any size cannot be properly undertaken by an ordinary 
clerk. A scientific head should be able to prepare analyses of the contents of periodicals, 
subject and pamphlet catalogues and so forth, all of which :vre essential, if the various 
experts are to make full use of the library, without the expenditure of much time and 
labour in hunting up references. 

My knowledge of this is not extensive, but I have followed its course with interest 
and have from the first done all in my power to make it a success. I regarded it from two 
main points of view. In the first place, with the increasing departmental publications, 
there was little done to interest the general public in science, and, in the second, the 
great predominance of scientific work in these publications was written by Europeiins ; 
they do not appear to offer any easy medium for work by Indians. 

(1) The main function of the Indian Science Congress is, in my 
opinion, that of interesting public opinion in the importance of scientific 
work. In this respect I would compare it with the British Association, at 
any rate in the period during which I used to attend its meetings (some 
twenty-five years agoj. It is a purely unofficial body and its work is entirely voluntary. 
The. British Association has no executive powers, depending solely for its influence on 
generally impressing the public. I would therefore entrust the Indian Science Congress 
with no powers and keep it rigidly unofficial. There is no doubt that it has been 
thus far greatly helped by official recognition, but I look forward to the time when 
this will no longer be necessary. 

(2) The second point is an exceedingly interesting one, in that it brings up the 
question as to whether the native of this country is adapted for research. Hitherto it 
has been found necessary to engage Europeans for most of the appointments which carry 
with them the need for research, and by far the bulk of the work is done by them. It 
has been held by some that, under this regime, there is little chance of the Indian 
developing a scientific bent and, if he does, that he stands little chance of getting into 
print. I looked forward to the Indian Science Congress, being purely voluntary' and 
unofficial, as a means by which this question as to the adaptability of the Indian mind 
for research could be solved, aud incidentally, that it would afford tlie means wher(d)\ (he 
Indian worker would be encouraged to make the first flights, which are always the most 
difficult. On looking over the lists of papers, without in any way judging- of tlieir 
relative value, I think that the Congress has more than justified its existence from this 
point of view alone. The papers are almost equally divided between Indian and Euro- 
pean workers, and the former should be encouraged to the utmost to improve (he type 
of papers they have contributed. Of course, it must be remembered that the Euro])ean 
experts employed by Government are largely ruled out, in that they are usually already 
too fully occupied to find time for writing papers' for the Congress, and that most of their 
work finds its natural outlet in their departmental journals, but this is not altogether a 
bad thing, if it encourages independent work on the part of their assistants, and (he 
result of the Congress’s work in this respect wilEdoubtless 1 e of great ultimate assistance 
in the advancement of science in India. 

Any identification with Government Departments is to be avoided and those subjects 
should ill my opinion receive the greatest help where the Indian writers predominate. 
Thus they have made Ethnography peculiarly their own and have made a good show in 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany and Geology. There are very few Indian papers in Zoology 
and Agriculture has been practically left untouched by them, showing that this subject 
has had special departmental encouragement. I doubt as to the wisdom of including it 
in the papersj read before the Congress. 

I regard the Congress as mainly of use foi the encouragement of those workers 
who have not their own means of publication, and this will include many professors in 
Colleges. Their work should be encouraged for, in the past, it has been all too common 
for them to be content with their professional duties, often heavy enough, and much 
useful work has been lost to the country. 
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I do not think that anything can be done to increase the usefulness of this Association, 
but 1 would gladly see a gradual discontinuance of official help in all directions, provided 
that tbe movement shows itself able to become established without this help. As 
industrial development proceeds, and new workers enter the field, doubtless the Congress 
will enlarge its borders, but there should be no discouragement of purely scientific 
paper's. 


Kote. — Dr. C. A. Barber did not give oral evidence. 
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Whitten Evidence. 


India is a country possessing great possibilities for the development of industries 
agricultural or otherwise. . Its wealth should be measured by its capacity to produce 
raw materials. It has plenty of capital but it is scattered and shy. It merely requires 
to be concentrated and organised. Its people are possessed of natural intelligence 
not in any way inferior to other nations, but it remains dormant and requires to be 
stimulated and led into useful channels. 

At present the country is industrially behind many countries by several decades, 
and unless it is proposed to make heroic elforts it will not be possible for it to overtake 
them. The Governments in India mean well and want to do much but are handicapped 
in the adoption of necessary policy on account of the importance of Imperial interests 
of the Home Government which are affected by international considerations. Hence 
all efforts made in India have necessarily to 'proceed on lines of least resistance. 
I hen there is also the question of agricultural industry which must for ever remain 
predominant in India. Any other industry started or developed should be so regulated 
that it does not injuriously affect the agricultural industry lest it should give rise to 
man} social problems which are now happily absent in India but are conviusing many 
European and other countries where agriculture plays a subordinate part to other 
industries. ^ 


Keeping the above facts in view, I beg to offer my opinion on the questions raised 
by tne Commission. 

I wanted to raise capital for the improvement of the Spinning Mill at Koilpatti 
but could not succeed Private capitalists hesitate on account of previous failure 
uhile the rules of the Madras (Presidency) Bank do not permit of lending or advancino- 
money on the security of buildings and machineiw of the mill. 

For small industries., capital is ordinarily available from private money lenders 
and tunds (credit societies worked on co-operative principles). I have experience 
as a director and shareholder m some of these “ funds ”. For big industries, company 
foimation under the Indian Companies Act where a few capitalists play an important 
part IS tile mam source from which capital is drawn. 

The capital so raised is generally sufficient only to meet the initial outlay on 
iniildings and machine^ and plant. For working exnenses capital is raised bv borrow- 
ings chiefly from the Presidency Bank on the security of joint and several p'romissory 
notes of two or more persons unconnected with each other in general partnership and 
to some extent from private money lenders. Deposits of surplus monev are verv 
seldom made in industrial businesses. Debentures of the Indian industrial concerns not 
recognised by Government are not popular. The result is that persons on whose 
sec lint} mone} is obtained from banks have to be shown special concessions and paid 
commissmns in addition to interest payable to the Bank, etc., on borrowed capita^at 
rates which are not fixed but which fluctuate from time to time according to the condition 
of the money market. These conditions imposed at the very outset feriouslv hamper 
the success of the industry. This ns mv experience. " mper 

In the present state' of this part' of the country, co-operative societies are bound 
to remain mainly credit societies including as one amongst their objects, assistance to 
suial industries In this_ way cottap industries such as weaving, oil pressiS etc 

peculiar to he localities in which the .societies are situated are fncoura^ed and hive 
proied complete success “(-vu anu nave 

Ti„.e„nv; oil poe..i„s in Co.iWe; Vot.on'^rTaZii S’ nr'T&nl"- 
tion Of these societies should be decided on the peculiarities of the localitr and hs 

people. One thing reqmred in common for all such societies is that GoveSment “honld 
recognise them each in the manner it deserves. vrovemment sHonlcl 
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Thus (1) to remove the difficulties in raising capital, (2) to relieve industries from 
the conditions by which they are hampered, and (dj to encourage the establishm^t of 
co-operative societies and assist them, the remedy appears to lie mainly in the establish- 
ment of a Government Central Industrial Bank for each province with branches at 
necessary centres. The Presidency Bank has enough to do and more, and the method 
in which it is financed renders it unsuitable for the encouragement of the establishment 
of industries and their development. I he mode of financing the Industrial Bank 
must be such that, should the bank in carrying out the business entrusted to it which 
must be on lines different from those prescribed for the Presidency Banks,, by any 
chance incur loss it may only in the last resort fall on the general revenues. 

I have had some experience as a Revenue Officer, of financial aid by Government 
in the construction of wells and purchase of cattle and seed by the ryots, and the 
supply of yarn to weavers during famine. 

1 consider that of the several methods of Government aid enumerated under ques- Government 
tion 5, (a) the grant of loans and (b) the supply of machinery and plant on the hire- assistance, 
purchase system are the best and may be made a permanent feature of the Government’s 
irdustrial policy. The other methods may be required from time to time in helping 
pait'cular or individual concerns. Special Government control may not be welcome 
and may stultify the very object of the aid. Submission of periodica] returns for 
information as is now enforced by banking agencies, and audit of accounts and inspec- 
tion of the premises and machinery as in the ease of non-aided companies and factories, 
followed by advice on technical and business matters appear to be sufficient as safeguards. 

If however the directors of any aided industry at any time find it necessary that the 
working of the concern must be taken up under direct Government management or 
brought under some sort of Government control, their application may be granted on 
such terms and conditions as iday be found suitable to the exigencies of the case. 

Even in respect of an enterprise not receiving any form of Government aid, the 
Government should exercise paternal care and keep themselves informed of its condition 
and progress through the Inspector of Factories or the District Magistrate who is now 
required to inspect it periodically, and should give the proprietors timely warning 
and advice telling them, if necessary, the assistance which the Government are jjrepared 
to give to it to set right matters. 

Q. 15-16. — I have personal knowledge of the benefits received by the spinning TechnioiJ aid. 
industry from the research conducted by the Government Agricultural Department in 
the matter of cotton. 

Q. 17. — The loan of Government experts may be made to private firms and com- 
panies on the same terms as loan of Government officials is given to land-holders and 
Tfative States under the Foreign Service Rules (Civil Service Regulations). 

Q. 18. — There should be norestriction on the publication of the results of researches 
made by a Government paid expert while attached to a private business if the publica- 
tion will be for the good of the country. This must be made a condition precedent to 
the loan of a Government expert. If the private concern had incurred expenditure 
on this account it must be compulsorily purchased by Government. 

Q. 19-20. — Whenever there is an improvement made in connection with any form Demonstration 
of industry which it is not possible to learn without demonstration, the duty of demon- factories, 
stration may be undertaken by Government. 

Q. 25-27. — India’s natural resources are almost unlimited and any knowledge that Surveys for 
may exist now will have to be supplemented by further surveys from time to time, industrial purposes. 
Anv technical survey should be preceded by the collection of information by Govern- 
ment officials of the Revenue, Forest and other departments who during their tours 
have discovered the existence of any source of raw products useful for industries. 

Q. 28-33. — I have not had experience of commercial museums or purely industrial conjmereial 
exhibitions, but I have heard it said that except in the matter of some of our cottage museums, 
industries which cannot be supplanted by machinery worked by power, they expose our 
weakness and assist other enterprising people to capture our markets. Every Indian 
shop where the products of minor and unorganised industries are sold, is an exhibition 
in itself. 

Q. 34. — I have heard it from my European friends that the absence of Indian trade ^rade 
representatives in Great Britain is a great disadvantage to the success of Indian trade. representatives, 

Q. 37-38. — It will be useful if Gov^nment departments which use imported Government 
articles publish list of these articles. The rules relating to the purchase of stores by patronage. 
Government departments have undergone many changes in recent years that it appears 
unnecessr.ry to make further changes at present. 

Q. 41-43. — I do not think that the land policy of Government has been found to ^and policy, 
have checked industrial development. The Land Acquisition Act, as it is, cannot help 
private companies to acquire lands for their purposes through Government agency 
unless their concerns are such as to allow the public to use tlieir work like the Railway 
and Canal companies. The Madras Estates Land Act seems almost to prevent any 
acquisition by companies of land for industrial purposes even by private arrangement 
in proprietary villages. The two Acts may be amended suitably. It will be a useful 
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aud valuable form of aid it Goverumeiit uau provide laud for selected industrial cou- 
cerm, free of cost, (u free of rent, or on favourable rent tor a term of years on condition, 
that the work shall be executed within a stated time and maintained in proper order. 

Ll.e Coiir. of Wards may be autlioribcd to start industries whenever they have 
siuphises in any estate instead ot handing them over in full to the ward on the 
rendition ot his estate. 

o. 4-1-45. — ily experience ot the lueasures adopted in the Ginning and Spinning 
i’actorv at Koilpatti leads me to suggest the following as .steps calculated to improve 
the lahourers’ eihciency aud skill: — ■ 

(1) Building ot huts in close proximity to the factory for the accommodation ot 
the labourers. 

(2) Bruvision oi light retreshment to half timers. 

(d) Giving bonus on the exces> work turned out over the minimum fixed. 

(4) Grant of holidays at times in addition to those allowed by the statute. 

(5) Making unskilled labourers to work jointly with skilled labourers. 

(G) Promotion to higher pay of such that show efficiency and skill. 

Mutwithstauding all the above privileges and concessions in force, there is vet a 
tendemy on tlie part of the labourers to scamp work. This is due to a w'ant of "seuse 
ot duh , caused by tbe want of any kind of moral training. We are trying to introduce 
steps tor the imparting of this training aud as a first step have started a school for 
our half timers where they are given elementar}- lessons in the three It ’s. I consider 
that the above measures are sufficient for general adoption. For the ginnino- and 
spinning industry in which I have had experience, the institution of Provident Funds 
will do good. 

46-48. — My experience in training apprentices is limited to Koilpatti Factory 
and home industries. The training obtained is good enough for practical purposes, 
and con be rendered more efficient with some theoretical training added to it. Such 
theoretical training with practical courses is given in some of the industrial schools 
now established in several places in this Presidency. The best way to develop and 
co-ordinate the two systems is to compel or induce students trained in industrial schools, 
either aided or un-aided to attach themselves to some factory workshop, or approved 
workmen as apprentices. Even during the training period, the students mav be taken 
on excursions to visit factories, etc., which can he arranged with the permission of the 
owners thereof. 


Q- ^9- e ai’e having a day school for short time employees of onr factory who 
are worked on the three hours shift system. This school is situated close to the mill 
this has moved a very great success and has also added in a way to the efficiency ot 
their work at the factory. I have no experience of night schools. But such schools 
cnnnot help all short time emp oyees unless they liye within easy reach of the school. 
Jlie development of schools lyill depend upon the amounts which the factory owners 
are wilting to spend and which the Government can afford to aid them with The 
scope IS nnl united. 

, schools in' this Presidency’ are under the control of the Dir- 

ector of Public Instruction who is the head of the Denartment of Education. This 
I tliiuk, IS as it ought to be. Industrial education cannot be improved without the aid 
of general education. The Department of Industries need have no control over these 
schools financially but may be allowed to prescribe the curriculum of studies to be 
adopGd _m such schools and to inspect them and advise on matters professional 

G- 01.— Tor the training of supervising and technical staff’ such as supervisors 
and manageis the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute at Bombay mav be taken as 

a model and an institution similar to it may be established at Madras. I believe them 
IS already a proposal to this effect. oeiieve mere 

G. 52.— When an expert of a private firm is selected hv the Government to study 
conditions and methods of other countries he may he given the same privile<.es allowed 
to Government Scientific and Technical experts (see question 77). ^ a to 

Government assistance is given to private firms it must 
always be made a rendition precedent to the firaiit of such assistaoeo +W ’+k i 

;,y Gove, toi„e,P4 etPSlrie I t1 

given and the time necessaiy. “*^ture of the training to be 

'?• ^-55. In the Madras Presidency the provisions of the law requirino- oiialiti 

(f i-uees 

examination rules are utilised bv sucli Madras fartories as Regulation 
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There is a Director oi Industries besides a Director ot Agriculture for Madras. 
Both these offices are occupied by ofheers of the Indian Civil .Service. They may be 
termed non-expert officials. These two directors have for their assistants or subordinates 
trained experfs. I doubt if any of the latter is a business-man. As directors have 
to take a long range view from the production of the raw material to the consumption 
of fire finished product, they must be men possessed of great admirristrative talent. 
An expert or a business man is a specialist and nroves within a certairr groove and he 
develops great elficierrcy wherr he is supported by arr ex^rerienced admirristrative head. 
The Director of Industries should travel and visit industrial centres not only in Irrdia 
but also in other continents. A Director assisted by experts and brrsinessmen is all 
that seems required for the present. A Board of Industrie.- or an Advi-ory Board for 
each province seems unnecessary. If the Directors of the different provirices meet in 
conference once a year or so, no separate form of machinery need be deviled to correlate 
their separate activities. 

Q- 77. — Government technical and scientific experts should be encouraged to study 
conditions and methods in other countries by the grant of study leave, honorariums, 
and, in cases where necessary, their travelling expense.s. 

Q- 78. — It is very necessary that a library of technical and scientific works of 
reference should be established at some centre, and all industrial coiicerus invited to 
become members of it. Much difficulty is at present experienced for want of a consulting 
library. 

Factory Inspectors employed at present not being experts are not in a position 
to give professional advice during their inspections. The work which is at present 
done by them may be efficiently performed by the District Magistrate, who is ex-officio 
Inspector, and his assistants. It is imperative that a Factory Inspector should be 
“ expert ” and be relieved of the drudgery of 3 or 4 inspections a year of each 
factory which under present regulations reduces him to the position of a fault finder. 
He must be able to do substantial good to the industries even though his visit mav be 
limited to one in each year. 

The propagation of up to date knowledge on commerce and industry remains a 
desideratum. Whatever information is available should be made known at once, if it 
is to be of use, both in English and Vernaculars by means of special monographs and 
leaflets widely circulated with Government Gazettes. Industrial concerns and news- 
papers may be advised to register their addresses and may be supplied with copies of the 
publications. 

Eailway freights form an important factor in the making or unmaking of big 
industrial concerns. I had a grievance in respect of railway freight for coal and cotton 
which was however recently removed by the Eailway Company at the instance of the 
Director of Industries. Eailways, whether managed l)y the State or by companies, 
should regulate their freights on specific goods consigned to particular localities or 
even particular industrial concerns of sufficient magnitude and importance to deserve 
public or Government support, so that the success "of the industrv may be preserved 
from injury by foreign competition. 

I have no complaints to make regarding com])etition by jail industries. 

I have been actively concerned in ginning and spinning industries. So far as 
ginning is concerned I do not think that any special encouragement is required to 
devekm it. As regards spinning, there are intricate problems to solve. As cotton 
is used for purposes other than the manufacture of cloth, its price does not at times 
co-ordinate with the price of jmrn. Japan’s competition is becoming more and more 
pronounced every day, and unless Government and its legislature render help it 
threatens to imperil Indian industry. The shipping freight for cotton from India to 
Jaiian went down to Es. 17 per ton net in 1916 as the result of an agreement between the 
spinners and the ship-owners of Japan. This is the rate the South Indian Eailwav 
charge for a di.stance of about 225 miles even at the reduced concession rate. 

The Indian Factories Act restrict the working of textile factories to 12 hours a 
da^y vhile in Japan, nulls work both day and night and their working hours averao’e 
over 20 hours a day. There the Government help spinners with subsidies and ouarantee 
good dividends. These concessions enable Japanese merchants to raise the'’ price of 
Indian cotton and to sell their cotton goods cheap to the detriment of the Indian spin- 
ners. On the other hand, from the point of view of the agricultural industrv the 
Japanese competition has proved a real blessing to this country and has given stimulus 
to cotton cultivation. It will be suicidal to stop it in the present state of transition 
through which cotton cultivation is passing in this country. The position is thus 
ppiplexiug, and the means by which the spinners’ difficulty may possibly be minimised 
if not altogether removed, is for the Indian Governments to provide to'indian spinners 
and weavers the same measures of relief which the Japanese Government affords 
her industries and thus neutralise the effect of Japanese competition in cotton o-oods 
dapan lias got other markets than India for her cotton goods, and hence the remedy above 
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proposed will not interfere with the cultivation and improvement of cotton in this 
countrv and will at the same time help to develop the spinning and weaving industry 
to the desirable extent. 

(>. 118. — I think if proper investigation is made it will be found that clay suitable 
ti- ma'.e what is known as “ China clay ” which is an imported article at present may be 
discovered. Having met with such a clay in Panruti, Cuddalore district, I mentioned 
the fact to the firm of Jsarayanaswami Hayudu & Sons at Nellikuppam who after ex- 
periment supplied me with a quantity of China clay manufactured by them. It was 
interior to the imported clay but the firm informed me that they could improve it after 
they were able to get the required machinery. 

XoTE . — Witness did not give oral evidence. 
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That India is far behind other countries in the world in respect of industrial 
progress is a patent fact. That India offers a fertile field for foreign exploitation is an 
established truth too. India is in an unfortunate position in that her sons have no 
knowledge of converting her raw materials into finished products, with which nature has 
eud(i\'ed her most bounteously, and that she has, therefore, to look to the foreign agencies 
to vend her raw products. One other feature, sadder than anything else, is that she 
receives finished products in exchange for her raw ones and that the value of the former 
far exi'eeds that of the latter. One cannot deny that this is a great drain upon her 
wealth. How long can a country submit itself to such a drain and how long can its 
wealth stand? Under the circumstances, it is a good augury that the Government has 
taken up the question and instituted this Commission to diagnose the causes that have 
led to the industrial degeneration of the country and to suggest remedies therefor. 

To this industrial torpor, the people and the Government have alike contributed. 
The people have been selfish and contented themselves with very meagre earnings accru- 
ing from the conservative class of trades and professions. They have paid little attention 
to the development of industries and they have with avidity, taken the part of middlemen 
between the foreign supplier and the local consumer. The masses lack education and 
those that have received education have had little or no grounding in applied sciences. 
Men that have received higher education have taken to learned professions and until they 
found the avenues for those professions either over-crowded or closed to them, 
they had not remembered that “Labour is Honor”. Then, again, people have no 
union aniong>t themselves and do not co-operate with each other. Individualism 
plays the largest ]iart. Indian money is very shy. The investment of capital on 
maclunery is very commonly considered as a waste. There is no mutual confidence 
between the capitalist and the trained worker. The capitalist poisons himself with the 
bt'lief that monei is omnipotent and the trained man languishes that money is not at his 
comuiaud. On the whole, all along the people have been contending themselves with 
uhat came into their hands., without giving serious thought to the uplift of the industrial 
condition of the countrv. 


llie Government on its part has been assiduous with the administration of the 
country an.l devoted little or no time to its industrial regeneration. It has not provided 
the iieople with schools for industrial training. It has not seen that free and compulsory 
pninaiy education given to the masses and the establishment of institutions for imparting 
.scieuTific e. ucat.on on practical liue^ are the prime factors in the welfare of a Country 
socially. - olitically, industrially and rommercially. ^ 

There has been no financial help of any magnitude to new or existing 
nnlu-tries such as Germany and Japan rendered to their peoples. In attribut- 
ing hese cau.ses I have not lost sight of the slow TwaLning that has 
emne both to tlm ’-eiqile and the Government. Hut I believe that neither the people 
nor , ho Government had adequately graspml the situation until the war came and 
bestired them to more severe thinking. The war in suite of it« mrl. 1 

had one benefit. The indolent have been made active 'and every country hL’ bee^n 
obliged to take a survey of its position. Countries such as America and JapL are 
benefittiiig fpW\b^ the war. Fhe existence of some industries lono. before the war broke 
out the availability of capital and expert knowledge and the financial and otheJ helps 
of the Governments coiicerncd have enabled the above countries to eousnH,tr.i in 
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In the first place, confidence must he created between the people and the Govern- 
ment. They must feel together and act together. Unfortunately there are some 
factors which have estranged the people from the Government and made the former to 
suspect the motive of the Government in relation to industries. The maintenance of 
an excise duty on Indian mill made cotton products and the recent enhancement of the 
same are directly opposed to the eifort of the Government towards industrial develop- 
• ment. It is an anomaly which should be removed at the earliest opportunity. Last year, 
the Indian Government purchased wheat and indigo in India for the English Govern- 
ment. The same solicitude should have prompted the former to acquire through the 
English Government some dyes at least for the Indian dj’ers. The want of such 

solicitude was keenly felt by the dyers. Then, the want of check on the import of dyed 

yarns, especially 20 s, 26s, and 40s. Turkey red, created much heart burning. The 

dyers expected that at least that portion of the dyes used in dyeing yarns to be exported 

to India, could be acquired for them in oi’der to keep their industry going. They were 
baffled in their expectation and they rushed to the conclusion that the Government 
did not sympathise with them. They still consider that their industry is assailed by 
the English dyer. On matters like these the Government ought to bestow their 
attention and meet the people’s wishes. 

The Government must make primary education free and compulsory and extend 
elementary instruction in chemistry in schools so that the country may produce a race 
of chemists. Many centres must be created for imparting technical and scientific 
education. Every high school and every college must provide industrial instruction 
to the students,, so that they may not look to the Government alone for a job or commer- 
cial houses, to rot there life-long as clever and reliable book-keepers or short hand 
typists. The high schools and colleges must prepare the students to enter the industrial 
field and run an industry, may be a cottage industry, or one that is capable of being 
developed into a factory industry and fit for being conducted by a private company. 
What industries should be taught in the high schools and colleges, should depend upon 
the students’ mental calibre. What industries should be attached to high schools and 
colleges in particular localities should depend upon the requirements of the localities 
and the raw products and the other facilities available there. 


Tanning, oil pressing, purification of oils, manufacture of scented oils, soaps, 
candles,, glass, and perfumes, preserving of fruits, carpentry, smithy, weaving of blankets 
weaving on power driven looms, dyeing cotton, wool, and silk, calico printing, manu- 
facture of heavy chemicals, conversion of hill and other products into finished products, 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals and photographic chemicals are some of the lines that 
can be taken up as work to start wTth. Sugar manufacture is the most desirable and the 
most neglected. 

Along with industrial education, commercial education should go pari rjassit for the 
^ccess of an industry depends as much on business management as an expert knowledge 
of biSire^** something of the industry, and the expert, something 

The -eople must themselves turn a new leaf. They must wean themselves from 
selt-consciousnep which is wrongly understood as synonymous with self-confidence 
They must cultivate enterprising and inquiring spirit. The capitalist should turn from 
egotism and evince genuine good feeling towards the expert. So long as the capitalist 
wants a handsome profit over and above 9 to 12 per cent interest on his' capital he cannot 
apply himself heart and soul to an industry. The people must eschew the principle of 
maximum of happiness to minimum of men and spread the principle and work towards 


^05 t^irn to the important dyeing industry. This industry in Madura was Dyeing industry. 

imtn -1 depended upon natural dyes available in South India 

until alizarin red and aniline colours came in about twenty-five years ago Since 
the advent of these colours, the industry by rapid strides developed iAto a biS one and 
reached a stage midway between the cottage and mill stages. The war has^now lak 
the axe at the root of such an industry. ^ 

The quantity and value of cotton yarns and jiieces dved annually in the days of 
natural dyes hold no comparison with those of the period just before the war Accor, lino- 
to my estimate then, the quantity of yarn dyed anuuallv with alizarin red alone 

I-P ™P^es. The value of the alizarin red 

dye used therein was 3.5 lakhs of rupees. The yam when dved was valueT U ^5 

Tni J .r" the host of other shades produced in Madura 

, one will find that the yarn quantity is twice five mil linn nminJc, '-p + ciwra, 

regrettable outstanding feature and yet unavoidable is that this imporruT' SouJh 
Indian industry is at the mercy of the foreign dve manufacturer “Po«ant Nouth 
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Dyeing school. 


TLougli tlie present ubiquitous war bus aliected tbe dyeing industry everywhere, 
still the ciillapse cannot remain for ever. Excepting weaving there is probably no other 
indu'trv which better demands and deserves the best attention and encouragement from 
the Government than the dyeing industry. The industry requires development. Chrome 
yellow, chrome orange, chrome green, aniline black, alizarin pink and Turkey red 
are not yet dyed in Madura to any large extent and yarns of these shades are still freely 
im[)ortetl from foreign countries. Some dyers have made their maiden attempts to dye 
cluome yellow and aniline black with varying degrees of success. If they had at 
their back the necessary technical knowledge thej' would have had uniform success. 

At present, the dyers employ only empirical methods in dyeing or they follow the 
recipes of the dye manufacturers with slight modifications, and do not know the funda- 
mental principles underlying the processes. For instance they do not know why 
common salt is used in dyeing dark shades with direct colours or why a less quantity 
or no salt, is advised in dyeing light shade with the same colours. They do not know 
why soda is added to a dye bath. In the dyeing of a real colour they do not make out 
whether a defect is due to a want or an excess of alkali or reducing agent. If there 
is a defect bv adding one or the otlier, he has to adjust the bath which means waste of 
dye materials and sometimes the yarn. In all Madura except one factory which has 
got the semblance of a laboratory no other has one. What a wonder that many a 
factoiy does not possess a sensitive small balance for weighing small quantities of 
materials for sample dyeing; very often match sticks or seeds or small silver coins are 
used as weights. In their ignorance they do not attach importance to the laboratory 
trials and correct weighing of materials. 

When there is no rationale about an industry possible of development in these days 
of competition by men of knowledge the industry is sure to go to the wall in the end. 

To dispel tbe ignorance of the dyer, to place the industry on a sounder basis and 
to substitute the unskilled maistrv with skilled foremen who 'know the work, Madura 
needs urgently a dyeing school. Thanks to the Government of Madras they have 
sanctioned one to be attached to the local Technical Institute for the accommodation of 
which a building is now in construction. In order that the school may be of the utmost 
practical use, it must be provided with an up to date and fully equipped laboratory and 
a demonstration factory. In fulness of time the Madura dyers will deem this school as 
a blessing when they can get qualified men to be at the helm of their factory, men who 
know the properties of water, the materials to be dyed, the dvestuffs and chemicals and 
who understand the relation of the,se to each other, men who can match civen shades 
with the least waste and correct defects that so often trouble the dyer. “ 

In order that the Dyeing School may be of maximum benefit it is essential that 
instruction must be given in the vernacular of the countrv as they do in the Calabavan 
Institute in Ikiroda. At present the Madras Dyeing Expert is a European who cannot 
employ the inedium of the vernacular very conveniently and he should be therefore 
given the assistance of an Indian gentleman knowing the vernaculars. In any case 
considering that the ]urisdiction of the expert extends over the whole PresideAcy he 
would necessarily require some assi.stance to spread the beneficial influence of the dyeing 
section of the Department of Industries over such a bio- area ^ ® 

The course of instruction should be divided into^wo-lower and higher grades 
The lown- grade will be open to all non-English knowing candidates such as afe sent 
horn amongst the maistris or labourers by the factory owners or such of those as 
wish to equip themselves with practical knowledge to fit them as skilled maistris or 
workmen Ihe higher grade will admit candidates with not less than Matriculation 
or School I inal standard of education who will receive both theoretical and practical 
instruction. Ihe Lower grade course may extend from six to twelve months ^and the 
higher grade from one to two years. The lower-grade will l,e in charge of AssiLnts 
and the higher grade in charge of tbe Dveing Expert. “ sii’ianxs 

Calico piinting is very i.lo.sely allied ter the dyeing industry and there is very little 

:ninVw.-hweri:^im:;rXilf‘^^^^^^ P-ting 

tion. Though statistics are not at hand. I can voucLsafe that the quantSv V°pXted 

»„.l ,|„i,.k «„.k it i. t„ ,ee lliat .t i, dit.pi^ t thi ("kv rf JZlk 

v. iy S.. 01 I It IS 1.01111.1 to iiiiiko room for the m.orhine printed fohries Conlidl 

large consnmtdion of cheap printed fabrics and the close relation , 

dyeing industry, it is e.ssentinl that it must be 


dyeing industry, it is essential that it must be stimulated into a bio- ’ 

its position on a level with that of other countries. ^ industry holding 

Bleaching and mercerising are vet others that are nlllotl j • 

which require to be cultivated and developed. In foreign countries^ dyeing industry 
bleacbiug are being adopted from time to time with a view to rnnk ^ 

latest and most economical process is electrolytic bleachins- ^ cheaper. The 

The Dyeing School at Madura will do well to take nn , i,- x i 

up the students in them. P subjects also and coach 
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I have referred to the demoustration factory. It is quite au indispensable thing in Demonstration 
the practical teaching of dyeing, calico-printing, bleaching and mercerising. But in a ones, 
place like Madura a pioneer factoiy is a more useful institution. In this factory along 
■with bleaching and mercerising the dyeing of chrome yellow, chrome orange, chrome 
green, alizarin pink and Turkey red may be undeidaken without prejudice to, and 
fear of competition against, the other classes of dyeing already practised by the dyers. 

The Madura dyers will contribute the whole working capital provided the (jovernment 
give them the machinery and building. They will undertake to pay the value of the 
machinery and building in instalments out of the profits, after clefraj’ing all charges 
including dividend at 6 per cent per annum. The required site will have to be given 
free. 

Though they would like to work the factory themselves they would not object 
to Government supervision on the business side. Though the Dyeing Expert will have to 
place the factory on a working basis in the beginning, they •will have their own trained 
man to attend to the technical side and will indent upon the Dyeing Expert’s help 
wher ever necessary. 

The value of the auxiliaries such as ground-nut oil, kaya leaves, saraikati (kelp), Co-operative 
soda ash, caustic soda, etc. that are now in use in the dyeing industry is not small, societies. 

At present, the individual dyers purcha.se wholesale ■what is rec^uired for the year 
or in retail according to their financial ability. The wholesale purchase has alwaj-s 
an advantage in price over the others. If a co-operative stores for the dyers require- 
ments in auxiliaries is started the advantage w'ill be greater and evenly distributed 
among all. The dyers are themselves conscious of it but would not work up the scheme 
because they do not wish to take a part of their capital and invest it in what looks to be 
a sepai'ate business. Again they are afraid of possible mismanagement. But if the 
Government has a concern in the stores that will infuse confidence in them. Where the 
people are timid and lacking in enterprise, it is but meet that the Government should 
inspire them. The Government may give a loan to the extent of half or two-thirds 
of the capital at a low rate of interest. Such stores will be under a Board of Directors 
elected amongst the shareholders and another Director to be nominated by the Govern- 
ment. The Government nominee ought not to be belo^w the rank of a Collector, if the 
Director of Industrie.s or one of his assistant experts cannot conveniently be a Director. 

So far as Kaya leaves and Vembadam pattai (Tentilago Madraspatna) are con- 
cerned, they must be eliminated from the list of minor hill products sold in auction yearly 
by the Forest Department. Free permit to collect the.se may lie issued. In the case of 
fuel, for the dearness of which Madura is notorious,, some arrangement must be made 
in virtue of which the dyers will get it very cheav>. 

Another important industry in Madura and round it is the weaving industry. In Weaving industry. 
Madura city alone there are about 10,001) weavers mostly belonging to one community — 
the Sourashtra community which almost monopolises the dyeing industry too. It is a 
good move that the Governinent of Madras maintains a weaving section under the 
Industries Department and has sanctioned a Weaving school attached to the Technical 
Institute in Madura to which a reference has already been made. At pre.sent, there i.s 
no weaving expert in the proper sense of the word— a man having the theoretical and 
practical knowledge of weaving in its diverse aspects. The Superintendent of one of the 
peripatetic weaving parties whom I know perhap.s has never woven a yard of ordinarv 
cloth. I mean no offence against him. He is a well meaning man. for aught I know. 

But I doubt if such an one can bring conviction to the conservative weaver. It is a 
wonder to me that the Government has not availed itself of the services of a fuJlv 
trained England returned Indian textile expert who has got the advantage of bein'o- 
able to speak to the weavers in their own languages, knowing as he does more than one 
vernacular language. I am not aware if the peripatetic weaving parties have done 
any work in such a large weaving centre as Madura. 

To my mind, it apjiears that any imjirovements in the pres.ent system of hand loom- 
weaving cannot materially alter the condition of the weaver to his advantage. 

There are three classes of weaving, namely, weaving women’s coarse sarees and 
men’s dhoties with such counts of yarns as 16.s’. to 80s. ; weaving finer counts, 100 .?. to I 8 O 5 . 

■with or without gold thread or silk borders or with or without sewn on or ordinarv 
uesigus in them; and weaving costlier sarees with silk and gold thread — sarees such 
as the whole body provides the ground on which an elaborate design with gold thread 
is woven. 

So far the improvements attempted to be made have been in respect of the first 
mentioned class of weaving. The improvement lies in the substitution of the flv 
shuttle in place of the hand loom. lYhile the fly shuttle enables the weaver to produce 
more quantity than the hand loom, the quality of the fly .shuttle loom product is infei'ior 
to that of the hand loom product. So the difference in value of the resjiective jiroducts 
makest up for the difference in quantity. That is why the weaver does not wish to change 
his hand loom for the fly shuttle. Then again, all about us we see that mill-made 
cotton fabrics are in extensive use. Imports of saree.s and dhoties in imitation of the 
hand loom products of India with borders to suit the Indian fancy are coming in 
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plentifully and certainly hand looms cannot tide over the mill competition. That is 
why the material condition of the weaver who is not skilled and who cannot weave 
the other two classes of cloths is deteriorating. By slow degrees, yet steadilv and 
surely, the hand loom weaving, so far as coarse products of the first mentioned class 
are concerned, is bound to give a wide berth to the mill industry. The best thing, 
therefore, would bo for the Government to advise the weaving communities to take to 
power loom weaving and to make a start itself in co-operating with the would-be 
private companies. 

As regards the other two classes of products, it will be a long time before they can 
be turned on to the machine and the Government weaving section of the Industries 
Department must look to the improvement of the productive capacity in these two 
classes. The best way to do that will be to employ weaving experts such men as have 
had a thorough training in textile engineering and can quickly grasp the minutest details 
of the Indian looms and weaving thereon. Such an expert must keep himself in inti- 
mate touch with the skilled weavers and suggest to them improved methods on the one 
hand and train others in skilled weaving. The value of the man will lie in the 
multiplication of the number of skilled workmen and in the introduction of simpler 
parts in the looms to warrant perfection of quality and augment the productive capacity. 

In this connection, springs to my mind the question of mass education. Unless 
the weaver has sufficient elementary education and knows the three R’s, the expert 
is sure to feel his task very troublesome. If the weaver is too ignorant, as is the case 
now, he cannot appreciate the difierence between the old and improved methods of 
weaving. He cannot calculate the saving of time and money that is effected by his 
passing fioin conservatism and adopting more efficient and economical methods. He 
cannot value the benefits of co-operation, organization and system. At present, in his 
ignorance and poverty he is a prey to the middleman. 

The importance of educating the weaver cannot better be impressed than by pointing- 
out that want of education on the part of weavers was the sole cause of the collapse 
of the Meenatchi Weaving Factory in Madura. This factory during the short space 
of four or five years before I9II removed tlie odium attached to the Madura hand loom 
products as the most inferior quality in the market, so much so, that the demand for the 
products of this factory increased. Orders came from Bombay and Bengal Presiden- 
cies not to mention the Madras Presidency. The uneducated stupid weavers thought that 
system was a shackle on their independence and the strength of the weaving staff 
steadily fell from 200 to 10 or 15, when there was no other course left for the 
proprietors than to wind up the concern with a tangible loss. 

Besides providing for mass education, the Government must encourage co-operative 
movement amongst the weavers, by starting co-operative stores for them and contribut- 
ing money towards tlie capital of a co-operative stores in the shape of a loan at a low 
rate of interest. 

Financial aid. present, in Madura, the capital comes from the individual who undertakes to 

do a business or run an industry. He can command credit in the market to the 
extent of his capital (wliich comprises the cash, the landed property and the jewels) 
or more than that sometimes in the shape of cash and materials. The interest he has 
to pay is generally 9 per cent per annum. The present system of bank loans makes the 
rich richer. But a man with business capacity or industrial knowledge minus capital 
cannot expect any help from a bank. It is said that in Germany, the bank has on its 
staff commercial and technical men, and that, when a business or technical man applies 
for help and produces his prospectus the bank weighs the merits of the undertaking. 
If it is a promising one, the man is given all the necessary financial help and such 
support as the status of the bank would vouchsafe. This sort of help and support gives 
a marvellous impetus to the growth of industrial knowledge. Sir Frederick Nicholson 
of the Madras Fisheries Department refers to the splendid system of agricultural banks 
in Germany and says that many of the large banks there have done for industry much 
the same thing that agricultural banks do for agriculture. Such a help is a desideratum 
in India. 

If only such a co-operation had existed between a bank and the patentee of the 
Lord Ampthill Patent Loom which has simplified the weaving of elaborate designs with 
gold tlireud on silk aiid fine cotton grounds, minimized the cost of production and 
lias stimulated a very large consumption of imported French gold thread, the patentee 
would not have become the pauper that he is now nor would he have been in costly 
civil suits. This man had some more improvements on hand and would not now put 
them on the market on account of his nasty experience with his first patent 

The Gold Thread Factory in Eoyapuram is another sad spectacle of individual 
enterprise coming to grief. Its present condition is partly due to the unwisdom of the 
man in being anxious to run it himself and pocket all the profits. But the offer 
of financial aid by a bank or the support of the Government in the matter of finance 
and its endeavour to make it a limited company would have surely tended to the 
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success of the factory. Once the Government of Madras proffered technical help, 
but what the man wanted was money which was not forthcoming. Even now it is 
not too late to revive the factorj’ and place it on a working basis. 

j^o fixed and rigid method can or need be suggested. According to the circum- 
stances of the times, the needs of the industry, the importance of the place or the abilities 
of the company concerned, the aid may be of any of the forms enumerated in question 
b, chapter 1. Regarding Government control to aided industrial concerns, a sympathetic 
control based on commercial usefulness is quite necessary and welcome. 

Generally speaking, the Dyeing Expert, whose work I have been able to follow, 
could have done much more than he has done to dyeing industry, but for the school 
that is yet to come into being and the war that has impeded the progress of the industry. 
However, the presence of an expert has been a matter of much consolation in so far as 
doulns on dyeing problems and defects in methods can always be cleared. 

The Scientific and Technical Department of the Imperial Institute and the Advisory 
Council for Research in the United Eingdom, being far off and not knowing the Indian 
conditions can be only of remote help. The only help that we can depend upon them for 
will be in regard to makers that may be above the ability of local experts. 

Commercial museums are very good. Each province must have a permanent 
museum. Each taluk and district of any industrial and commercial interest must 
have a museum. Though the collections may be the propertj' of particular museums thej' 
must be inter-loanable. 

The industrial exhibitions are not of value. The latest Madras Exhibition was 
one in evidence. First of all, the visitors are pleasure-bent. The crowd of such visitors 
is an impediment to one who is really interested in an exhibit. Then the tamasha of 
the place diverts the attention of the examiner of an exhibit to more luring objects. 
So, whatever money, time and energy are spent on the exhibitions may most advan- 
tageoilsiy be devoted to the museums. 

They are useful. Each province may have a representative abroad representing 
one or two important trades or more than that in case of minor trades. The trade repre- 
sentative must have two functions, one to look for the markets wherein the articles of his 
province can be sold and to report about the requirements of the markets or to suggest 
improvements in the articles as per demand of the markets, and the other, to report 
on such local industries as may profitably be started in his province. If the trade 
representative is a shrewd business and technical man there is no limit to the use 
which he will be to the cause of his province. AVherever an Indian is available for 
such work he must be preferred to an European. 

This is quite necessary and the lists of imported articles and locally produced 
articles that are taken up by the Government for its use may be made available through 
the commercial museums. 

There should be a Director of Industries with technical experts as his assistants, 
as there is now in Madras. But there is no use the Director being a man of the 
Indian Civil Service. He must possess ample commercial luiowledge in the light 
of which he can test the commercial value of the proposals or schemes brought forward 
by his technical expert assistants. It is essential that he must be assisted and guided 

by an Advisory Board of Industries, so that, when a scheme is launched there may 

be the least chance of failure. It is only through such a Board consisting of industria- 
lists of known-ability that public opinion can be won and the usefulness of the department 
can be projected. There is no use of an Imperial Department; it cannot handle usefully 
the details of provincial requirements. On the other hand, the reports of the doings of 
the Provincial Department of Industries must be exchanged amongst themselves for the 
fullest benefit of the people. 

In conclusion, I have to make one general statement about what would above all 
conduce to the industrial and financial prosperity of the country. India is a big 
country. Many of her sons have imbibed the benefits of the Western civilization under 

the sunny influence of higher education. The people have had a close touch with the 

rulers and have studied through observation and criticism the administrative methods. 
If India is, therefore, given the management of her own financial affairs she would put 
her house in order with regard to industries and commerce. She would have a control 
over exports and imports, such a control as would conduce to economical management 
of the State and to the raising of her status in the scale of nations. 

Note . — did not giro oral evidence . 
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Witness No. 260. 

Eev. C. Uawson, Superitetendent and Manager, II eslegan Mission 
Industrial School, Karur. 

Weitten Evidence. 

Q. 44._Tlie Wesleyan Mission Industrial School, Karur, teaches cabinet-making, 
weaving, blacksmithery, rattan-work, and drawing. In the following remarks, however, 
it should be clearly understood that I refer more especially to the cabmet-making, 

which is our principal industry. , . ^ t • t x i -i. x • ■ 

The primary purpose of an industrial school in India is, I take it, the training 
of skilled workmen. To attain that end, roughly speaking, two methods of training are 
advocated. These we may name the school method and the shop or apprenticeship 
"method. There is no need for me to enlarge upon these methods in detail, hut my own 
opinion is that industrial school training to be ideal should he a combination of the 
two methods — 

1. Instruction classes must be provided. 

2. A certain amount of time must be given at the beginning of a boy’s training 
to mere practice work,(— making of joints, etc. — in which absolute accuracy must be 

insisted on. , , . 

■I. As soon as a bov has learned to handle his tools, and to use them with 

some accuracy, he should be put on serious, marketable work. To get the best out of the 
boy he must* be made to realise that a responsibility rests on him, and that careless, 
inaccurate work means loss not only to himself but to the institution. 

I believe that the junior student learns far more by acting as hanger-on to a 
skilled workman than by being kept indefinitely working at mere exercise work which is 
of no marketable value.' It is obvious that a boy will take more interest and pride and 
care in his work if he know.s that it is of value than he will in merely “ wasting timber.” 

There is one danger that must be guarded against in an institution run on these 
lines, and that is the exploitation of the boys’ labour. If a boy is put on marketable work 
there is a danger of coming to look upon him merely as a money-making proposition ; 
his labour i.' cheap, and by his employment profits may be increased. It is hardlv 
uecessarv to point out the evil of such a conception of the boys’ position in a school. 
It would, for one thing, certainly result in .sli)wshod, inaccurate work, which would be 
countenanced by the commercially minded superintendent, whose chief concern is the 
increase of liis profit. Slip-shod and inaccurate work must on no account be permitted 
in an industrial school, and though the students should be put on marketable work 
at as early a stage as possible, the superintendent must be ready to lose money rather than 
pass an imperfect article. 

Turning to tbe commercial side of the subject, it is self-evident that, other 
thino’s being equal, the more successful a school is as a business concern the better it 
will be as a traiuiiifr ground for students. If an institution is paying its way and 
makiuff a fair profit, it means that work is plentiful, methods are more or less correct, 
and the atmosphere of the idace is good. On the other hand, if the institution is for 
any reason whatsoever running at a loss, it is not likely to prove an ideal training 
ground for students. 

Kow there are many and special difficulties in the way of running an industrial 
school at a profit, — 

1. The working expenses are heavy, 

2. The necessity of keeping up the standard of the work turned out, and the 
consequent impo.ssibilitv of doing “ cheap ” work, make it very difficult to compete with 
private firms that turn out shoddy work made of inferior material. 

4. We cannot purchase stores at wholesale rates. 

If I may do so, I should like to mention briefly the lines along which Govern- 
ment might help the industrial schools to compete on more equal terms with the 
private manufacturer. Let me say, however, that I only want help to compete, not any 
undue advantage over the private manufacturer. 

1 . x\ Department might be formed under the Director of Industries for the 

supply of all “ Stores ”, — such as hardware for cabinet-making, yarn for weaving, etc. 

to industrial schools at vholesale prices. Detail prices at present increase the cost of 
production considei’ably. 

2. Timber from the Government timber depots might be sold to recognised 
schools at a reduced rate. 


Oeal Ea'idence, 7th Febett-aet 1917. 

Sir F. II. Storort. — O. You are the Superintendent of the Wesleyan Mission In- 
dustrial School, Karur? How long has that school been in existence? — A. It was founded 
in the time of the great famine in 1876-77 as an orphanage. 
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Q. And how long have you been in charge? — A. I have been in full charge since 
August 1914. I have been more or less connected with the place for the last five years. 

Q. How many boys have you got? — A. About 65. 

Q. What age are the boys? — A. They are anything from about eleven to twenty- 
two. The average age is about sixteen. 

Q. Have you got proper workshojjs there? — A. Yes. We teach cabinet-making, 
blacksmithery, weaving and drawing. 

Q. You say, “ To get the best out of the boy he must be made to realise that a 
responsibility rests on him.” Do you pay your boj-s? — A. Yes. We pay them one 
vear after they pass the elementary examination at the rate of two annas a day, 
and later, of course, the pay rises proportionately. Until then they onlj- receive 
pocket-money. We have a Christian hostel, but we have also Hindu boys in the shops 
but they live out. The Hindus are mostly boys from the town who come to learn 
carpentry or weaving. 

Q. Is your school self-supporting? — A. It does not pay at present. We are very 
badly hit owing to the war, but normally it pays. During the half year ending 
September 1915 we made a profit of over Es. 3,000. But this year we have had rather 
a severe loss. I do not see why the school should not be made to pay its wa}" in normal 
times. 

Q. What do you do with the profits you make? Are they devoted to the extension 
of the school, or are they added to the general Mission funds? — A. Not to the general 
Mission funds. The hostel received an endowment from friends in England Es. 17,500 
of which has been invested in the Industrial school. Interest has to be paid on this 
capital, and on any loans that we ma}' ask from the Mission in bad years. All profits 
are used in the repayment of such loans and in improvements to the school such as the 
erection of new buildings, and the installation of new machinery. 

Q. You suggest means by which the Government might enable you to compete 
with the private manufacturer on more equitable terms, but it would be equally hard 
if the private manufacturer did not get any assistance? — A. The private manufacturer 
has not our working expenses. 

Q. In what wayl’ — A. We have to keep up a big staS and big premises. The 
private manufacturer is generally a man in a comparatively small way without ex- 
pensive premises and maistries to pay for. 

Q. That is what I mean. Y"ou are quite clear that any profit that you can make 
goes to the extension of this useful work? — ^A. It all goes to the school. Absolutely 
nothing goes to the Mission. 

Q. Who inspects your school? — A. The Director of Industries. 

Q. You have nothing to do with the Director of Public Instruction? — A. No. 

Mr. A. Cliatterton . — All the industrial schools in the Madras Presidency are 
entirely under the Director of Industries. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. The gist of your note is that practical work is absolutely 
necessarv and at the same time there should be instruction classes? — A. For the 
class of boys we train practical work is the work. Our purpose is not to train maistries, 
really, but skilled workmen. Of course, clever boys can be chosen from among't the 
students and given special training and special oppoilunities, but the average student 
is not likely to be fit for anything higher than the ])Osition of a skilled workman. 

Q. You say you have about 65 boys? Is that a fairly average number? — A. Yes. 
We shall have more shortly. In conjunction with Mr. Couchman when he was acting 
as Director of Industries, we arranged a scheme by which we are going to take boys 
from a caste of Pariahs in the Karur and Dharapuram taluks to train them in weaving 
with the idea of sending them back to their villages with looms of their own in order 
that they may be encouraged to stay in their villages and develop the weaving industry, 
which is already more nr less their caste industry, instead of going to the plantation^ 
in the hills for a great part of the year. 

Q. Do ymu receive fees from the boys? — A. They are not always willing to pay 
fees. We charge fees for the hostel. Very often boys who fail in or show little aptitude 
for scholastic work are sent to us. Their parents have apparently spent a lot of money 
. on them and they send them to us as a last resort, and are not too keen on spending 
any more money on them. If we could reduce our fees, or if we could obtain funds to 
enable us to attract boys by reduced fees, we could get double the number of bovs 
almost at once. 

Q. And you could teach them? — A. Yes. We have sufficient accommodation and 

staff. 

Q. How much does it cost a boy to come to the school and live in the hostel? — .4. 
I charge only from Es. 3 to Es. 4 a month. 
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That iucludetj the whole thing — living in the hostel and attending the school?- — - 
A Yes. I charge no fees for those who do not live in the hostel. I insist on the parents- 
signing a bond to keep the boys with us for five years. For the first two years they are 
of no use to us^ but afterwards they are more or less profitable. 

Q. When do they pass the elementary examination? — A. Some of them pass in 
one year. The younger boys take two years. 

Q. And you give them two annas a day? — A. One year after they pass the examina- 
tion. At the end of their fifth year they are getting about four annas a day, and if 
they care to stay on afterwards Ve give them eight annas at once, with an increase 
in a few months. 

Q. Where is your school? — A. Our school is half way between Trichinopoly and 
Erode. 

Q. Is it a centre with a large population? — A. Karur is a town with a poptilation 
of about 16,000. 

3/r. C. E. Low. — Q. Do you get a Government grant-in-aid? — -A. Es. 2,800. 

Q. In consideration of any particular conditions? — A. I do not know what the con- 
ditions they laid down at the beginning were. We have to keep the school up to 
Government standard and maintain our staff of maistries. The Director of Industries 
inspects the school. 

Q. Do you get any assistance from those inspections, or are they merely done for 
the Government grant? — A. Personally I have not received much assistance. 

Q. With regard to wood workers, is there a demand for these men’s services when 
they have been trained? — A. Yes. 

' Q. In the towns? — -1. Y’es. in the factories. We cannot train carpenters for village 
work. The standard of training is much too high for village work. It is otherwise with 
weavers. 

Q. A'qu never tried to train men for village work, e.g., for small engines? — A. We 
have two engines and we train drivers who are able after staying with us a year or two 
to get good posts. 

Q. These men work in the villages? — -4. In the towns in the rice mills generally. 
One or two have gone to the Director of Industries and are being employed by him. 

Q. Witli reference to the cpiestion of these village carpenters, you do not think 
that there are a number of village implements which you can teach them to turn out much 
more efficiently ? — A . I do not know that they ca n do this work more efficiently than the 
village carpenter. A carpenter does not need our training to turn out this kind of 
work. I do not speak as an authority, but this is my personal opinion. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mooherjee. — Q. You say you have an orphanage? — A. The 
institution was started as an orphanage in the famine time. Now it is not an 
orphanage. 

Q. And the lujstel yoxi have got i.s only for Christian boys? — A. Yes. We have 
one or two Ilindu boys in it, but of course, they have to srrbmit to the same rules 
as the Christian boys and they live with them. 

Q. Those who come there — the fifty or sixty boys — are Christians. They come as 
Christians? — .4. They come as Christians, except in the case of one or two boys who 
have voluntarily come from a distance. 

Q. You have not arranged for a Hindu hostel? — A. It is not worth while. 

0. Y'ou do not get so many boys? — A. Ivarur is not a great centre like Trichinopoly 
or iladura. 

Q. Have these Christian boys got primary education before they come to you, or do 

you give them any education in addition to this carpentry and industrial education? A. 

Th'^re is a primary school connected with the ho.stel in which boys are educated up 
to the 4th standard. The younger boys who come to the workshops are given half- 
time in the .shops and spend the other half in the school, until they reach the 4th stand- 
ard. I have no evening classes at present, but I am intending to start evening classes 
in connection with the new weaving students who are coming. 

Mr. A. Chaffcrton. — Q. Y'ou ore the manager of this We.sleyan Mission Industrial 
School? — A. Yes. 

Q. Who is in charge of the worksop?— A. Myself. We usually have a layman in 
charge, but he left just about the time the war started, and it i.s utterly impossible to 
get another man from England until the close of the war. 

Q. Have you had any training at all as a carpenter? — A. I was an engineer 
before I became a missionary. 

Q. Formerly you always had a well-trained mechanic and a carpenter in the 
workshops? — A. Yes. 

.Q. And is it the intention of the Mission to get such a man? — A. Certainlv, we 
shall get a man as soon as we can. 
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Q. You told Sir Francis Stewart that you are under the Director of Industries for 
the purposes of inspection, and that the school is placed under the control of that 
Department? — A. Yes. 

Q. You also said that your boys are prepared for the elementary technical exami- 
nations. That examination is conducted by the Department of Education? You send 
your boys to what are called Government Technical Examinations? — A. Yes. That 
examination is conducted by the Department of Education. 

Q. Practically, these Government technical examinations control the work of the 
school? — A. No. 1 do not see how they control the work of the school. We send boys 
up for examination simply because the boys cannot get posts afterwards unless they 
have passed the examination. If we do not send them up our grant will be stopped, 
in that way the examinations control the work of the school. 

Q. There are three grades of examination — elementary, Intermediate and Advanced r 
A. Yes. 

Q. And what portion of your boys go through the whole course and get advanced 
certificate? — A. I cannot tell you exactly, but since I have been in the school I suppose 
there have been on an average five a year in carpentry. 

Q. You send boys up for the Government technical examinations in blacksmithery 
and tinsmithery? — A. Not tinsmithery. 

Q. In weaving and blacksmith’s work? — ^A. Yes. There is no advanced examina- 
tion in hlacksmithery. 

Q. Do you consider that these Government technical examinations are a suitable 
test of the work done by your boys at school? — A. Sometimes a very suitable test, but 
at other times, no. 

Q. Are the examinations held in the school, or do you send your boys up to Madras ? 
— A. They are held in the school. 

Q. You said that you get a grant-in-aid from Government of Es. 2,800 a year?— A. 

jYes. 

Q. Do you get any other grants in the form of scholarships? — A. We get scholar- 
ships. Since last April we have been getting Es. 51 a month in the form of scholarship 
from Government in addition to the Es. 2,800, but of course, the greater part of that 
money goes to the boys themselves. Two-thirds go to the boys and only one-third to 
the school as tuition fee. A boy in the advanced class will get a scholarship of Es. 9, 
and Es. 3 out of it will go to the school as tuition fee. ^ 

Q. Out of the remaining Es. 6 he has got to pay Es. 3 for hostel? — A. Yes. 

Q. Besides this grant, you get a grant of half the salary of the; Chief Instructor or 
Manager? — A. No. We get no other grant at all. 

Q. What do you usually pay to this Chief Instructor, that is, the Superintendent?— 
A. I think he used to get about Es. 280 a month. Half of that came from the Mission 
and the other half from the school, and nothing from Government. 

Q. And in addition to that, you provide him with free house? — A. Yes. 

Q. You said that boys come to school from the age of eleven ? — A . That is the limit. 
But now and then, for various reasons, we do take a boy so young. When we do, we 
put him on rattan v orb so that he does not begin his cabinet making course for some 
considerable time afterwards when he is strong enough to use tools. 

Q. How many boys have you got in the weaving section?— A. We have only about 
eight boys now but we are extending it. Government have promised a special grant 
to enable us to take twenty five boys in the weaving department. ’ 

Q. What class of weaving do you teach these boys? Is it the weaving of sarees and 
country cloths, or is it mainly confined to the class of work turned out bv the Basel 
Mission?— A. We do not turn out such fine work as the Basel Mission. We do all "the 
ordinary kinds of plain weaving. 

Q. It is a coarse kind of work? — A. Yes, to a large extent. 

Q. And do these people who learn weaving get employment afterwards? A. Yes. 

Q Have you got any modern equipment in the weaving section.? — A. Just the 
ordinary handloom. 

Q. You say that the school was making a profit of Es. 3,000. That is including all 
Government grants? — A. Yes. ° 

Q. If you excluded the Government grants? — A. It would be just paving its wav. 

Q. What is the outturn of the school roughly? — A. It varies so much.' In the ha'lf 
year ending 30th September 1914 the carpentrv section sales were for Es 17 000 
In the corresponding half-year in 1915 these sales totalled about Es. 10,000 and in the 
SIX months ending September 30th last only Es. 3,400. The heavy fallino- off shown 
in the last figure is due to effects of the war upon our orders. 

Q. Do you get any scholarships from the Coimbatore District Board? A. No. 

We are not now in the Coimbatore district. We are in the Trichinopoly district, and 
we have one scholarship from the Trichinopoly District Board. 

Q. You have stated that yon take a bond from boys entering the school from their 
parents to make them serve for five years? — A. Yes. 
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Q. la tliere au}- difficulty in gettiug tlieiu to tuitil the obligations connected with 
the bund;-'— -4. I have had no difficulty yet. There may be difficulties later. 

Q jiave there been cases in which the conditions ot the bond have been broken? — 4. 
AIv predecessor had such cases, i believe, but I have not had any. 

Q. What happened? — 4.. I do not know what he did. I think he iound it pretty 
hopeless, i do not think the bond was ot much use to him at all. I do not see why 
it should be useless. 

Q. What becomes of the majority ot boys who go out? — A. We do not keep a 
register, but the boys who hnish their course are able to get really first rate jobs 
ulterwards. 

Q. Most of them go to the Eailway Workshops at Perambur or Trichiuopoly ? — A. 
Some go there. One boy who passed a short time ago got a maistry’s job in 
Bombay on Its. oU straight away. Others have gone to private concerns. 

‘What is the particular object ot the mission in maintaining the school? — A. As 
a training ground for our Christian lads who are not able to go in for higher education, 
or who are not fitted for higher education. 

Q. These Christian boys are not able to get instruction in the bazaars? — A. Jsot 
the kind of instruction that we give. The Mission does not want to apprentice them 
in the bazaar. It is much better to have them for five years in a place where they 
can be freed to some extent from the influences of the bazaar, and where we can mould 
their characters and make men of them. 

Q. How often has this school been inspected by the Director of Industries? When 
was the last inspection? — A. Mr. Couchman visited the school in the latter half of last 
year, about August, and since then the Director of Public Instruction has sent a 
representative. 

Q. What has he got to do with the school?— A. I do not know. He received instruc- 
tions from the Director of Public Instruction to inspect the school. Usually we 
have had the Director of Industries down once or twice a year. 

Q. When he comes down he makes suggestions regarding the working of the 
school or the equipment of the school? — A. Mr. Tressler did. 

Q. You said to the President that you did not find the inspections of much use? — 
A. I did net say that. I said that I did not receive a great deal of help personally, 
simply because I did not agree with Mr. Tressler’s ideas altogether. He knows this 
and we talked it over together more than once. 

Q. Under the present arrangement, has the Director of Industries who inspects 
the school any power to insist upon his recommendations being carried out? — A. I 
really cannot tell you. 

Q. There is no definite grant-in-aid for these industrial schools? — A. I do not know. 
I do think that it is hard that an industrial school like ours should not be able to get 
stores at wholesale prices like any other firm. I think we work at a great disadvantage. 

Q. If you spend so many thousands of rupees on stores, can’t you make your own 
arrangements for their purchase? — A. Firms will not supply us at wholesale fates. I 
think it would be a very practicable thing for the Department to arrange to supply all 
schools. Stores could be ordered by the school through the Department. 

Q. What you wish to suggest is that the Director of Industries should start a 
small Stores Department for supplying schools under him with various tools and 
plant and applicances they want? — A. I do not want him to start a Stores Department, 
but he might make arrangements with some wholesale supplier and schools could order 
through him. By simply sending our orders to him for endorsement we should then 
be enabled to purchase our stores at wholesale rates. 

Q. Would you be willing to accept the kind of tools and plans that he said were 
necessary? — A. Yes, if he is a practical man. 


WiTXESs No. 261. 

Mk. G. a. D. .SxTJ-iRT, I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, Madras. 

Wbittex Evidence. 

From the list of questions I gather that the Commission are not specially interested 
in agriculture as such, but only in such agricultural industries as are involved in 
the preparation of raw agricultural products for the market. I gather that the 
Commission are confining their attention mainly to the larger industries. I have no 
experience in these last and my connection with agricultural industry has not been of 
long duration. My remarks will therefore be brief and I will confine myself to such 
questions as are intimately connected with the working up of the raw products of 
Madras agriculture. 
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2. I invite attention to tlie printed Proceedings of the Agriculture and Trade Con- 
ference held at Madras in December 1914 in which many of the subjects in which I 
have to deal have been discussed at length. 

3. Cotton — 

(а) Ginneries . — There has been a large increase in the number of small ginneries 
in recent years. These have saved the pocket of the ryots in the matter of cartage 
but they have the following two disadvantages : — 

(1) Many of them are badlv run so that the lint is damaged. 

(2) It is impossible to control adulteration and mixing which may take place 
at a number of small ginneries (vide below). 

(б) Adulteration and mixing . — It has been the aim of the Madras Agricultural 
Department to improve the local cotton by evolving strains of uniform quality possessing 
longer and stronger lint and a higher ginning percentage than the ordinary local cotton. 
In this we have been largely successful. But the ryots who grow these improved 
strains do not always realise the profits that they are entitled to, owing to the condi- 
tions of marketing. Most of the cotton passes through the hands of middlemen before 
it reaches the mills or exporting firms. These men are adepts at adulterating and 
mixing. The better varieties are used to grade up poor lots and varieties with poor 
qualities are deliberately mixed with good cotton. 

Thus in Tinnevelh’ a short staple Bengal cotton, locally known as Pulichai, 
has appeared during recent years, and this has been largely used to adulterate the 
longer stapled Tinnevelly cotton. An account of the fight made against this by the Agii- 
cultural Department and the local firms is given in the Report of the Agricultural 
Department of Madras for 1915-16. The fight has been fairly successful, but the main 
difficulty is with the small ginneries. The mixture can be easily detected — 

(1) in the field, (2) in the stage of raw cotton (kappas), (3) at the gin by examining 
the seed. 

But it is not at all easy to detect once the cotton is in the form of lint. This 
lint may be bought, baled and exported in good faith as Tinnevelly cotton and the 
fraud discovered only when the cotton is put through the spinning mills. The same 
considerations apply to the other forms of mixing, i.e., the mixing of ordinary cotton 
with “ Cambodia ” and the mixing of the short-stapled “ Cocanadas ” with “ North- 
erns ” at Nandyal. 

Any Government control of this adulteration must take the foim of the control 
of ginneries. The fewer and larger these are the easier such control would be. It would 
therefore seem that Government should be cautious in encouraging the setting up of 
small ginneries. 

(c) Spinning and weaving mills. — With regard to these I have only to say that 
local mills have proved of great assistance towards the improvement of cotton by the 
Agricultural Department. They are directly interested in obtaining cotton of better 
spinning qualities and are therefore prepared to pay a premium for such cotton. They 
are also more directly interested in putting down fraudulent adulteration than are 
mere exporting firms, and they are always willing to assist the Agricultural Department 
by making special spinning tests of our improved cottons. 

4. Oil-seeds. — Ground-nut, gingelly (till), castor, coconut. 

So far as agriculture is concerned the main point is the advisability of oil crushing 
in this country so that the oil cake is available for cattle food and manure. Everything 
possible should be done to encourage the spread of the oil crushing industry in this 
country. There seems to have been a considerable increase in crushing castor at Bezwada 
and Cocanada in the last year, and my information is that the cake has been readily 
absorbed for the manuring of sugarcane in Godavari. One of the difficulties is that 
the adulteration of oil is less easy to detect than adulteration of raw products. A 
system of Government testing and certificate for exported oil has been suggested. 
Madras hand shelled groundnut fetches a lower price for export than the machine 
shelled nut. This is due to the necessity of damping before hand shelling. Unless very 
carefully dried afterwards the nuts get hot and go rancid during the voyage to 
Marseilles. Government should therefore encourage the introduction of small machine 
decorticators, and this is being done. None of these machines at present in use appear 
to be entirely satisfactory as they all break from 10 to 20 per cent of the nut. I have 
received different opinions as to whether broken nuts are a serious disadvantage or not 
but I think that there is no doubt that consignments containing much broken nuts fetch 
a lower price than others. 

Government might well offer a substantial prize for the most satisfactory 
decorticator. 

5. Artificial manure indiistig . — The possibilities of the manufacture of nifrnlim 
(calcium cyanamide) by hydro-electric power in this Presidency seem to be rather 
remote. This is however, an important matter which might well be investigated further 
The most successful artificial manure so far has been superphosphate, for paddy. This 
is already manufactured in this Presidency and the supply should be able to keep pace 
with the demand. The cost of manufacture is dependent partly on the price of .sulphuric 
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acid. Tile manufacture of this acid on a large scale in India 'would thus indirectly 
benefit agriculture. Phosphoric acid is available in quantity in the shape of bones 
whicli are ut present largely exported, and there are large deposits of low grade mineral 
phosphates in the Trichinopoly district. Research as to the best method of treating 
these latter in order to make them available as a manure is at present going on in the 
Research Institute at Coimbatore 

6. Agricultural implements and machinery. — i.e., ploughs, harrows, cultivators, 
reapers, threshers, winnowers, oil engines and pumps. There is a great and growing 
demand for oil engines and pumps and a commencement of a demand for iron and steel 
ploughs. I have little doubt that the demand for all kinds of agricultural implements 
and machinery will increase steadily in the future. This demand is at present almost 
entirely met by importation from Europe and America. A local industry in the manu- 
facture of such implements and machinery appears to be very much a thing of the 
future, but all attempts to establish it deserve to be encouraged. 

7. Sugar and jaggery industry . — It is generally admitted that the manufacture of 
crystallised sugar can only be carried on profitably if done on a large scale and in 
conjunction with a distillery to utilise the waste products. Most of the existing sugar 
factories use jaggery (both palm and cane) as their raw material. It is only the East 
Coast Distillery Co.’s factory at Nellikuppam which manufactures sugar direct from 
cane during the crushing season. The reasons which prevent the expansion of the sugar 
making industry in this Presidency are given at length in the report of Mr. Chadwick 
in G.O. lS"o. 205, Revenue, dated 21.st January 1915, a opy of which is appended. 
It is clear from this that an essential to a successful industry is some form of Govern- 
ment control of cane growing. I do not think that there is any possibility of such 
control being accepted. The prospects of the extension of small jaggery making plants 
are more hopeful. .\t present two such plants are being experimentally worked by 
Government. Further progress would seem to lie in the direction of the extended use 
of such small plants coupled of course with improvement of canes and cane cultivation, 

8. Indigo . — There has been a great revival in the manufacture of indigo in Madras 
owing to the high prices brought about by war. It is fully recognised towever that 
natural indigo can only compete permanently with the synthetic product if the former 
can be marketed in the form of a uniform paste. To test the possibility of doing this 
the Government of India have appointed a special chemist * who has I understand de- 
monstrated the possibility of so doing in Bihar. It remains to be seen whether the 
indigo planters in Bihar can co-operate to produce a standard paste. 

The problem in Madras is very difficult. The indigo is at present manufactured in 
a large number of small vats of which there may be several in one village. It follows 
that the dried cakes which are produced vary very much in composition even taking 
no account of the deliberate adulteration which takes place. To replace this system 
by central factories turning out standard paste, either direct from leaf or from the 
semi-manufactured rjmt’s products would prove a difficult, and I am almost afraid, an 
impossible task. 

?7evertheless it must be admitted that the present is the time for such an attempt 
if it is ever to be made. Many ryots are growing indigo who have forgotten the 
process of manufacture and have no vats. I have received many enquiries as to the possi- 
bilities of disposing of the leaf. Further the work of the Imperial Bacteriologist at Pusa 
Mr. Hutchinson on the fermentation process of indigo manufacture opens up great 
pos!-il)il;’''es. It may be feasible to increase the yield of dye very largely by the scienti- 
fic control of the bacterial cultures wliich are responsible for the fermentation. I there- 
fore think that Government might possibly try an experimental indigo factory in 
INladras. IVo firm could be expected to bear the great risks of loss involved in such an 
o'lp u'lmcnt. 

Again it must be remembered that indigo competes for land with other valuable 
crops such as cotton and groundnut. If the price of indigo falls heavily after the war 
the factory might be left with no raw material. 

9. I will now deal briefly with one or two of the questions speciflcally raised by 

the ('ommis,sinn. " ^ 

Q. 21. — The scientific and technical department of the Imperial Institute has been 
of distinct use to the Madras Agricultural Department in valuing economical products. 

Q. 25-27. — Much valuable information regarding the available resources of the Pre- 
sidency has already been collected, but much more might be done. The Handbook of Com 
mercial Infoimation recently issued by the Department of Industries which is based 
largely on information supplied by the Agricultural Department is the sort of thing 
required. More handbooks of thus nature should be published as information accumulates 
I do not think that a special survey is called for. 
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10. Q. 41 to 43. — I have already dealt with this under sugar above. The same 
consideration would apply to an indigo factory. Undoubtedly a drastic change in the 
present law that each landowner is entitled to grow what crops he likes on his land would 
enable sugar, and possibly indigo, industries to be given a much better chance than 
they have at present. I do not think however that the country would accept any such 
drastic control. 


The improvement of agriculture, which is the basis of many industries, is hampered 
by the extremely scattered nature of holdings in Madras. This applies especially to 
irrigated lands much of which is held in minute, scattered plots. This system reduces 
the efficiency of all agricultural operations and hampers the introduction of improve- 
ments. There is further the fact of the waste of the land left as a boundary round 
each plot. Land owning appears to pass through three stages — 

First, common ownership with periodical reallotment of the land cultivated. 
This has nearly died out in Madras, but can still be found. 

Second, permanent allotment of definite fields, which are scattered thoughout 
the village as the result of the previous system, and which tend to become smaller and 
more scattered on account of the Hindu system of partition. This is the common 
system in Madras now. 

Third, the gradual formation of more compact holdings. This is well marked 
on unirrigated and garden (well-irrigated) land, and is to be seen on the better irrio-ated 
lands in the south of the Presidency. “ 

^ might be done to encourage this third process but it would be 

difficult to do very much unless the Hindu law of partition were altered. The Japanese 
appear to have tackled this problem both in Japan and Korea. 

Another point which indirectly affects industries is the possibility of introducing 
a system of registration of title (Record of Rights) in Madras. Owing to the intricacies 
•of the Hindu and the Muhammadan laws of propertv, industrial firms frequentlv find 
it difficult to secure a sound title to the land which ‘they require. I believe that this 
is particularly so in parts of Madras town. The whole question was considered by a 
con mittee two years ago and is now before Government. 


11. The relations between Government and the technical experts employed by them, 
have not always been harmonious in tfie past. I put this down partly to the non- 
scientific education of the majority of Government administrative officials which makes 
it difficult for some of them to appreciate the value of scientific research or the condi- 
tions under which research can be successfully conducted. This state of things is not 
peer liar to India however and we may hope that the lessons taught by the present war 
V ill go a long way to remedy it in the future. ^ 

, technical and scientific experts employed by Government should I consider 

be divided into — ’ 

(u) Those engaged in semi-administrative and educational work. 

(b) Those engaged in pure research work. 

Class (a) must necessarily be under closer and more localised control than class lb)- 
they are in direct contact with the people of the country and have to carry out the 
policy of the local Government. They should therefore be controlled by the local 
Government and should be members of a regular service. The purely resear-ch workers 
class (b) should be controlled more lightly and they might well be-^severed altogethe; 
from the control of local Governments. They should work in Research Institutes efch oi 
which should be run by a non-expert administrator whose duties will comprise the 
general administration of Iffie Institute with a view to freeing the research experts from 
all administrative work. This administrator would have nothing to do with the contrS 
or valuation of the scientific work of the experts. This should be done by a Board 
Experts who would act as advisers to the Imperial Government. 

These research experts should either be employed for limited terms of years with 
the option Of re-employment or if they are in a regular service the terms of e'mployment 
should admit of both compulsory retirement and optional resignation at suitable iSer- 
va s, .yth proportionate pensions. This, on the one hand, would enable Government to 
get rid of men who had been tried and found wanting, and on the other hand wovld 
compel better payment and treatment of experts. The existing ideas as to the mv 
suitable for all class of scientific and technical experts require considerable expansfon 
The terms offered at present are perhaps sufficient at the start, but more provi ffin 
shouH be made for substantial increase in the pav of experts who have oro4d theU 


T x-P X the great size of India I am not in favour of specialised Research 

Institutes for all India. A possible exception might be urged in the case of chemistrv 
but even here research work in agricultural chemistrv and in much industrial chemi‘s’ 
try must n^essarily be localised. The attempt at setting up a Research Institute io'x 
Agricultural Science for all India at Pusa has certainlv failed so far as Madras L 
concerned, and a separate Research Institute for Tropical Agriculture is needed. 


band policy. 


Technical and 

scientific 

departments. 
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CfrtifioHtes of 
quality. 


lo Q ^9 — At present the Agricultural Department gives certificates of quality 
to ryots growing our improved cotton and these have enabled them to obtain better 
prices. Anv great expansion of this system would entail the employment of a very 
large staff. * But such expansion should* not be necessary once the whole of the cotton 
of a tract has been graded up. 

A comprehensive .system of compulsoiy certificates of purity, or in the alternative 
a drastic penalising of adulteration, for say, cotton, oil and indigo sounds tempting. 
But the large staff’ which would be needed and the impossibility of adequate control put 
the idea, in my opinion, outside the range of practical politics. 


SUGAR UACTORIES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
GO. No. 205, Revenue., dated 21s^ January 1915. 


Rf.ad — the following paper.s : — 


I 


Official Memorandum No. 2931-C*,'13-1, Revenue, dated 22nd November 1913. 


With reference to the answer given to question No. 142 (a) asked at the meeting of the 
Legislative Council held on 11th November 1913, the Board of Revenue is requested to 
enquire into the conditions of the sugar factories in the Madras Presidency, ascertain why 
indigenous sugar has not been successful in competing with foreign imported sugar and 
submit a report to Government in consultation with the Officer in charge of the Pumping 
and Boring Operations, „ 

(By order) 


H. A. Watsox, 

Under Secretary to Qtwernment, 


U 


Proceedings of the Board of Revenue {R 8., Sur., L. Rds. and Agri.), Mts. No, 3934, 

dated loth December 1914, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ll. E. Bockiey. 


Read — the following papers : — 


(i) 

Official memorandum— irom. Government, Revenue Department. 
Wo.— 2931-0/13-1. 

Dafed— the 22nd November 1913. 


(ii) 


Reference — from the Board of Revenue (Revenue Settlement). 
No —2592. 

Dated — the 3rd December 1913. 


(hi) 

Letter— Itom K. T. B. Teessler, Esq., Acting Director of Industries. 

To— the Secretary to the Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, Survey. Land 
Records and Agriculture. 

Dated — the 26th June 1914. 

Wo.— 162 G. 

With reference to Official Memorandum No, 293 1 -C/13-1, Revenue, dated 22nd 
November 1913, £ have the honour to state that 1 have made investigations and enquiries 
regarding the sugar industry and it appears to me clear that the principal reason why 
indigenous sugar has not been successful in competing with foreign imported su^ar is 
because the sugar factory represents a very large initial outlay and requires a large exper 
staff to work it, whilst the sugar season only lasts for a sma’ll part of the year. Unless, 
therefore, the factory can be kept fully occupied during the whole of the working season, it 
is not likely to make a profit. ’ 

2. In Java and the British West Indies, every factory either owns or has manao-ing 
control over at least 4 or 0 thousand acres of sugar plantation and can thus ensure the supply 
of raw material. In India, sugarcane cultivation is scattered and the quantity grown every 
year depends entirely on the personal views of the small producer. There is thus no kind of 
guarantee regarding the supply of raw material and, what is more, even such material as is 
availaDlG cannot always be obtained at a commercial figure. 
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3. 1 accordingly do not think that there is any commercial prospect of the sugar indus- 
try developing in South India until the factories can obtain control over several thousand 
acres of cultivation. 

(iv) 

Letter — from D. T. Chadwick, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, Madras. 

To — the Secretary to the Commissioner of Eevenue Settlement, Survey, Land 
Eeeords and Agriculture. 

Bated — the 12th November 1914. 

Ab.— E. Dis. 2126. 

I have the honour to reply to Board’s .Eeference No. 2592, dated 3rd December 1913, 
and return Mr. Tressler’s note received with Board’s Eeference No. 1359, dated 3rd July 
1914. The latter mentions the main need, but overlooks all questions of improvements in 
varieties and organization of the industry. I have tried to bring out the conditions in other 
countries which have chiefly made for success therein. 

2. The customs figures show the steady increase that has taken place in the imports of 
sugar into this Presidency — 
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The prices of refined sugar during these years has been very fairly steady, viz., 
Es. lC-6-0, 11-7-0, 10-9-0 and 9-15-0 a owt. There has been heavy drop in the last year, 
yet these prices do not seem so low as to indicate a definite attempt to undermine and capture 
a market. The vast increase in imports would therefore seem to indicate there was a new 
and expanding market for sugar openins in Madras which foreign countries are able to 
supply at prices below those at which Madras can prodnce the commodity. In other words, 
we are not keeping pace with the changes resulting from our economic development. 

The chief countries from which these imports of refined sugar come are as follows : — 
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The large increase in the imports of refined sugar is therefore from Java and Mauritius 
and it is Java which holds the key cf the position. 

3. The area under sugarcane in the Presidency for similar years is reported to be 
as follows : — 
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The juice of the palmyra is also used for the extraction of sugar. The exports of jaggery 
as such have fluctuated and are as follows for the same years : — 
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4. So far as sugar is concerned, clearly Java is the country which is of most interest to 
India ; and before examning the conditions which prevail there, it is well to see some of the 
results they have obtained to appreciate the enormous improvements they have effected. 
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Thus there has been a steady increase in the area under cane accompanied by 

(а) an increase in the yield per acre of cane, 

(б) an increase in the percentage of sugar in the cane. 

These, as far as production is concerned, are always the main causes of a cheap final product 
The average for Java is now a 42 tons crop of cane per acre capable of yielding 4A tons of 
sugar per acre recognised outturn for jaggery per acre^ is 2| tons- 

a little more than half, though with the spread of improved canes it is probably now a little- 
more than this. On Samalkota farm, the average annual yield of jaggery per acre is usnaUv 
4* tons. It has only twice been less than 4 tons. At Taliparamba it is nsnally about to 6 
tons per acre. But these are on small plots and are not the averages over thousands of acres. 

5. The average cost of sugar production— growing and manufacture — in Java is difiicult 
to discover. Mr Neilson of Nelhkuppam, who has enquired into these facts in Java in 
personand to whomlam very much indebted for much help in this report, put it Tfew 
years ago at Es. 81 a ton. Mr. Keatmge in his recent reports puts it hetween^Es. 98 and 

fnn rT 120, i.e., say Es. 18 to Rs. 27 a candy of 

nfif sugar in a well managed factory. It is not then surprising that Java^an 
at a profit sell sugar in Madras at about Es. 40 per candy after paying freight, import duty 
etc. There IS really only one sugar-refimng factory working on modern methods in the 
Presidency, viz., that belonging to Messrs. Parry & Co., and although they have 
hel^d me very considerably I cannot exactly ask them, what is their cost of prodncSn 
Besides they also use very largely palmyra jaggery and at times imported unrefined snS 
from Java. Yet these prices of production of refined sugar can be compared with the cS 
making jaggery or unrefined sugar from cane in this Presidency. 

i® selling at Es. 25 or over per candy of 500 lb. the area iindpr rano i't, 
Godavan expands; when it falls below Es. 25 the area tends to contract. Thus it would 
appear that the cost of producing and manufacturing refined sugar in Java is comnarahlJwRh 
the cost of producing jaggery in India, « “vd. is oomparaoie with 

6. The question asked is the reason for this. As usual there is no one answer to an 

economic question of this nature ; it is the result of a combination of factors some S whiS 
have them origin m historj. I wil] try and mention the main factors in order ^ 

Land and climate —There is little doubt that the portions of Java devoted to sue-areane 

god“?oi! But M.dr„ 4 

cull « paM to 

Faneties o/ caiifi.— Infinitely more work has been done on breeding nrofitable varJpfiVa nf- 
cane and on maintaining the stock thereof than in India. ^ prontable varieties of 

The result of these three factors is that they averaee a 42 ton orpri nf -ui 

^better .uo„s, e.uteut tbau o„u.p„ed U a or.p 4.4^' rjoS/Zlt 
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7. The organization of the Java sugar industry is the result of history and of action 
taken with the definite purpose of fostering that industry. When the Dutch East India 
Company acquired oontrol of Java they found that the native princes 

(a) owned all the land inalienably ; 

(b) exacted one-fifth of the peasant’s labour ; 

(c) also as ground-rent exacted one-fifth of his crops. 

The Dutch continued the same system even after the company was dissolved in 1800. 
Whilst the island was under British rule from 1811 — 16 8ir Stamford Baffles introduced 
the new and revolutionary ideas of free ports, free culture and free labour. In 1816 the 
island was seceded to the Dutch. The free ports were safeguarded by the treaty but the 
Dutch whilst retaining a certain amount of the new police system re-introduced tho old levy 
of one-fifth of the produce and “ obliged the peasants to plant one-fifth of the village land in 
crops to he sold to the Government at fixed prices ; hut only demanded one day’s labour in 
seven instead of one day in five.” 

Most of the land which Sir Stamford Baffles had given to the chiefs and the petty 
princes soon lapsed to the Government who leased it largely to planters but never sold it. 
The arrangeraonts for labour were made with the village community through the headman. 
There was a slump in trade and there were heavy war expenses and Java was rapidly 
becoming a burden on Holland, wbeu in 1830 Governor Von den Bosch was sent from 
Holland with extraordinary powers. He introduced the culture system which in later years 
was destined to excite bitter controversy and to be most severely attacked on moral and 
ethical grounds hut which financially and materially worked a marvellous change in the 
island and after local examination was even commended by men like Dr. A. B. Wallace. 

8. T/ie culture” system. — Governor Von den Boseh 

((7) Granted cash credits and ten-year contracts to approved private individuals 
(usually Dutch) who would assist in developing the sugar industry. 

(6) These credits were sufficient to enable them to erect mills and maintain themselves 
until the enterprise paid. 

fc) The Government agreed that the peasantry should grow sufficient cane to supply 
the mills’ capacity and deliver it at the mills at fixed rates. 

(d) The ryots were obliged to plaut up to one-fifth of the village land with cane and 
each man ha_d to give one day’s laboui in seven to tend it. 

(e) INatives who worked in the mills were paid regular wages. 

( f) The mill-owner sold one-third of his finished product back to the Government at 
fixed rates and repaid one-tenth of the advance received. The rest he could export for his 
own profit. 

Thus in Java in the thirties was laid the basis of the system under which small sugar 
factories have always flourished, viz. — 

(1) Pactories so located as not to interfere with each other’s source of supply. 

(2) An exceedingly cheap source of supply assured to each mill. 

W e read that in a lew years “ the whole east end of the island and the low hot lands 
along the coast were green at their season with the giant grass whose cultivation has so 
frequently forced or encouraged slavery in so many parts of the earth’s tropical belt.” 

Slavery was abolished in Java in 1859 but by that time this system was well rooted and in 
many essentials still continues. Very great care had been taken in securing a very good 
class of colonist — “ Education, cultivation and gentlemanly manners were essential.” Absen- 
teeism was not tolerated, and during the period of the ten-year contracts, leave of absence 
could only he obtained for actual sickness. The Dutch arc deservedly famous as careful 
cultivators and Java is to this date like a garden for its cleanliness firom weeds and order. 
“ The jungle was cleared, fresh land was broken in and it is said that, during the half- 
century at which the system was ai its height, the local population increased tenfold.” 

9. Such a system could not continue for ever, but it was not until 1890 that the Dutch 
Government entirely' withdrew from all direct connexion with the many' mills that the 
colonists had built in the island. Sixty years of such fostering care must bear results and 
this short historical summary is necessary to understand a condition of affairs which it is 
difficult to conceive could ha.ve arisen under a system of free contracts. Of course in this 
period the sugar industry passed through sever.al vicissitudes. From the seventies till the 
end of the century, fostered by a system of bounties and helped by constant improvements 
in manufacture, beet sugar was steadily making the production of cane-sugar less and less 
profitable. In the early eighties, J ava suffered from an attack of a disease of cane more 
terrible than any that has visited India. The Dutch Government was still directly interested 
in sugar and in the eighties they' commenced to open experimental stations for introducing 
or evolving new varieties, for studying cultivation problems, etc. They also paid great 
attention to improved machinery. In Madras our first sugarcane station was opened at 
Samalkota in 1902 and the first sugarcane breeding station in India was opened at Coimba- 
tore in 1913. Thus we are mere than eighty years behind Java at any attempt at organiza- 
tion and more than thirty years behind them at attempts at research and enquiry. But to 
return to Java — the first result of the work on these stations was that when tho bounty 
system broke down as a result of the aetionmf Great Britain at the Brussels Convention of 

63 
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1902 and when thereby cane-augar was once more enabled to compete with, beet sugar, the 
country which was in the best position to take adv^antage of this change was Java. The 
result at the present day is a feeling of amazement at the performances of Java. 

10. Present conditions in Java . — There is an abundant supply of labour at As. 5 a day. 
So there is practically iu India. 

The land does not belong to the company. They rent it from the community. One and 
only one factory works in a group of villages. (This is controlled by the State.) The 
cornpany eau lease up to one-third of the cultivated laud of the village. This is also under 
Statute. This ensures rotation of crops. The laud being leased by the company ensures that 
the company controls the methods of cultivation and can regulate the daily supply of cane to 
the factory — a most important point because, unless cane is crnshei on the day it is cut, 
inversion causes change in the sucrose content. Tne rent paid to the cultivator (who has to 
pay the land assessment to the Government) is Rs. 40 an acre for the sixteen mouths the land 
is under crop, i.e., the rent is only Rs. 30 a year. There appears to be no difficnlty whatever 
in getting lind at these rates. This is largely the inheritance from the old system and also 
the interest of the community is hound up in the factory which is the chief employer of 
labour. The net result is as follows : “ The land is hired from year to year for one season 
only ; but in practical fact the sug.ar company has a complete security of tenure without the 
outlay required for purchase. They have erected mills and laid out net-works of lines and 
roads to bring the cane from a distance of eight to ten miles without owning an acre of 
plantation land.’^ All the sugar tract is covered with these small factories working in their 
own areas in close co-operation and the cultivator cannot take his cane to a distant factory 
for competition prices. The land is leased and the cultivation is directly controlled by the 
company. No company can cut into another’s preserve to rent laud. This may be called 
exploitation and other hard names, but when superimposed upon it and working closely with 
it is a well developed and exceedingly well staffed chain of experimental stations for improv- 
ing the yield per acre and also a staff of mycologists and eutomologists backed up by a strict 
Internal Pest Act always ready to take remedial operative measures, also when all the 
companies are joined in the Seerabaya Sugar Syndicate which maintains a staff of chemists, 
I believe eighty, to analyse the products and check waste iu manufacture, it is psrfeotlv clear 
that there is in existence a very highly develop-d organisation in an exceptionally strong 
position. 

11. It is worth while to compare those conditions with those in India. The first is land. 
An up-to-date sugar factory costs money to erect. It cannot alfor.l to stand idle. It must 
therefore ensure its daily supply of cane. It cannot buy this from a distanee and stock it 
because very shortly after the cane is out the sugar content begins to decrease. If, as in 
India, it becomes so costly to arrange locally for sufficient cane, it has to buy from a 
distanee. The only form in which it can buy and stock its raw product is in the form of 
jaggery. It is more expensive first to make jaggery, and then to refine it tW it is to 
extract sug.ir direct from the juioe. Now, Java iaetorios can command some of the best 
cane land in the world at an annual rent of Rs. 30 au acre. If a sugar factorv be erected in 
India what happens if it does not buy the land ? The people in the neighbourhood know 
that the factory must lease the local land or incur the expense of transporting jacfgerv from 
a distance. The rates at once go up. The factory cannot remain i lie without loss. ’ Even 
without this stimulus to competition rates, where iu Madras can sugarcane land be rented at 
Rs. 3'i au acre a year ? Dry laud on which cauo can he grown fetches Rs. 80 an acre and sugar- 
cane land with an assured supply of water is often at Rs. ICO, 12J and over. The next point 
is that it needs mo't careful attention aud cultivation. I have quoted some of the heavy 
yields at Samalkota aud Taliparamba. But these yields were not gained in a jump when a 
new variety of cane was started. T’hoy developed gradually as the laud improved under 
steady oonstant care. It cannot always get this in this country of scattered holdings. I well 
remember expostulating with a man in Godavari on the condition ot his cane. His replv was 
unanswer.ible. He admitted it but at that time he was busy on bis rioe fields some fair 
distance away and both operations needed watching. I asked him the reason for his scattered 
holding and got the customary and expected answer “ Partition.” Unless a factory can be 
assured of its local supply it cannot pay to employ trained agriculturists to supervise culti- 
vation, nor can it put down tram lines to bring the eaue in or try other small economies which 
are of importance when thousands of tons of cane have to bo handled. It is mainiv this diffi- 
culty about land and supply which has led many countries to the conclusion that small su^ar 
factories have no chance at all. In Egypt thej talk of a capital of £250,000 as the minimum 
required. In Hawaii the capital of the chief company is 225| lakhs of rupees. The 
Japanese acquired Formosa in 1894 and at once tuimei their attention to sut^'ar. At first 
they failed because ” the Chinese farmers who owned the laud wore unwillino-'^to grow cane 
for the new mills or to sell the lauds to the mills to produce cane for themselves.” The 
Government endeavoured to compel sale, but iu 1902, Japau weut the whole leuo-th “ It 
established a sugar bureau iu Formosa and iu 1905 the Japanese Governmeut issued re<ru- 
lations assigning a definite tract of country to each mill ” ; the farmers are bound to sell their 
cane to the mill and o.an be punished for making sugar themselves by the old primitive 
methods or for selling the cane to any one else !. “ Subsidies wore also granted freely for 
clearing land , erecting mills, irrigation, drainage, maohinery , chemical control. These reached 
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the sum of Es. 50 laths a jear but are now down to Es. 10 lakhs. Formosa sugar was given 
free entry to Japan whilst the products of all other countries were taxed Es. 80 a ton. Japan 
evidently is not the land of cheap sugar. Ihe Government argue that by the more efficient 
methods thus ensured every one has profited, their critics state that it is a system under 
which “ the mills take the profits and the farmers the losses.” Certainly the mills have 
profited ; hut is it healthy ? The Japanese Government can obviously “ make or break the 
sugar companies by a stroke of the pen.” The argument below these measures in Java and 
Forn osa is “ the cultivators are unahle to put their land to the most profitable use while sugar 
companies with the skill and capital at their command are able to get a far larger return out 
of the land to the benefit of themselves, the cultivator and the community at large. The less 
efficient mutt he compelled to give way to the more efficient, and must not he allowed to block 
progress by their monopoly ot the land.” Is India prepared to accept this principle and to 
emulate Japan by following it out in stern practice ? I imagine not. 

12. In Mauritius also many of the factories acquired land when it was still cheap. But 
Mauritius often experiences great difficulties, and dividends are low. It appears to be able to 
keep its position owing to the excellent qualities of cane grown. 

13. The net initial result is that Java and Formosa factories can buy their cane at prices 
per ton onc-bali or one-third of what it costs mills in Madras and they are sure of their supply. 
Added to that the mills do not work as independent units hut jointly support a large staff of 
experts and chemists. Trained chemists are needed in sugar factories. Trained chemists are 
at the head of Messrs. Parry’s works both at Xellikuppam and Kulasekarapatnam. 

14. The two bed rock needs are therefore — 

(а) cheaper production, 

(б) organization under strict control. 

Our first need is to breed better canes and establish them. Yields comparable with the 
averages in Java have been reached on our agricultural stations and maintained. I am 
confident that by careful breeding, etc., still better canes can he evolved. But it must be 
remembered that Java is not stationary in this. “ The Director of the Experimental station 
at PekaloDgan confidently looks forward to an average production of as much as seven tons 
of sugar per acre in the future. In a favourable year one mill has actually reached that for 
one month’s working.” We need a variety of cane yielding 50 tons an acre. 

15. As for organization I do not see at present a way ihrougb it. Given a good bearing 
variety of cane, surety of supply, good machinery and intelligent business control, small 
factories will pay independently cf all ahkari contracts. But the first condition has still to 
he gained and second and fourth present great difficulties. Mr. Eeatinge gives up the 
problem entirely as hopeless so far as Bombay is concerned and is inclined to concentrate on 
jaggery for which there is undoubtedly a big demand and which he considers more suited 
for small scattered unorganized cultivators. The problem at present is far beyond the grasp 
of co-operation in India tempting as such solution is. But if the first step can he gained, 
viz., a vastly improved rane— the openings fer snccessful organization may improve. 

As it is, there are in Madras many places to he seen where small sugar factories have 
been started aud abandoned in Coimbatore, Godavari, Vizagapatam, Tinnevelly, parts of 
South Arcot. The difficulties of ensuring a cheap and sure supply of caue — often, it must be 
admitted, accentuated by indifferent business management — have almost invariably proved 
insuperable. Nelliknppam continues and expands. But for some time it, I believe, worked 
for the ahkari contract. Yet Nelliknppam can now manage sugar. But it lias several 
exceptional conditions in its favour such as — 

(1) It has been long established. 

(2) Whilst Mr. Neilson, who is a tiained chemist, has been in control it has gained 
enormously in the favour of the ryots. 

(3) It is not situated in an ideal sugarcane trait but what is more important, it is not 
situated in an ideal paddy tract or where paddy is necessarily in very high demand. The 
Tanjore delta is too close. 

(4) The whole tract has a sure and excellent supply of subterranean water. 

(5) Mr. Neilson has assisted the rjots in sinking wells and estahlishiug oil-engines. 
It is also lie who introduced amongst them red Mauritius canes aud better varieties. 

(6) He has now leased land (hut very scattered) and is using steam tackle for culti- 
vation and besides maintaining some certain supply is testing all our improved canes on field 

and commercial conditions. 

Backed by legislation against disease, etc., it is by intelligent trained joint action under 
strict Government control and protection that Java has built up its position of pre-eminence 
in this industry (vide paragraph 4 supra). 

1 6. I have never had the fortune — much as I should like it— to see conditions in Java 
and Formosa and have for this report drawn largely on Geerligs *• The World’s Sugarcane 
Industry,” on Mr. Keatinge’s recent report, and on Histories of Java. 

Resolution — Mis. No. 3934, dated \bth December 1914. 

The reports of the Directors of Industries and Agriculture on the conditions of the 
sugar factories in the Madras Presidency and on the question why indigenous sugar has not 
been successful in competiug with foreign imported sugar are submitted to Government with 
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reference to their Memorandum No. 2931-C/i3-l, Revenue, dated ^2aJ November 1913. 
Mr. Chadwick’s interesting report furnishes a full answer to the question which was asked 
bv the lion'ble Rao Jiahadur P. C. tiomasundaram Cuectiyar Avargal at the meeting of the 
Legislative Council held ou the 11th November 1913 and whicti was referred to the Board 
for report m the memorandum quoted above. 


(True extract) 


T. Eaghaviah, 

iSec'retary. 


Oral Evidkxce, 7th Pebeuaey 1917. 

F. 11. Steicait. — Q. You are Direc-tor of Agriculture in this Presidency? — 4. 
I am now acting as Director of Agriculture. 

Q. Have you acted before? — -1. I have acted lor a year in 1911-12. 

Q. Have you had any previous experience or training in agriculture? — A. No. I 
have been a Settlement Otficer. I have taken a Science Degree. 

Q. Por how long are you holding this po't? — 4. No definite period has been fixed. 

.1//'. C. E. Low. — Q. You say on the first page of your note that it is impossible 
to control the adulteration and mixing which may take place at a number of small 
ginneries. Have you any idea in your mind as to how this control should be worked 
out!- — -4. It would need a very large staff of in.spectors to prevent mixing of varieties 
of cotton at the gins. 

(f. Suppose the gins were required to take out a license and that breach of the 
conditions involved the cancellation of the license, do you think that this would ensure 
purity? — -4. Yes. 

Q. The gins are themselves the buyers in many cases? — A. That varies in the 
different places. 

Q. In some places they do it for custom? — .4. In Tinnevelly most of the gins 
are controlled by the buying firms. The buying firms themselves run the gins. 

Q. What about the prices? Who fixes them? — A. They have their own prices. 
There are no outside buying firms in the Tinnevelly tract. 

Q. What cotton do the gins get? Prom what sources? Is the cotton delivered by 
the ryot or do they gin on custom? — 4. In the Northern tracts they merely gin on 
hire. In Tinnevelly they are under the control of buying firms. 

Q. Supposing that a ryot or a middleman turns up with a mixed sample? — 4. It 
ought to be a condition of any control that such samples if they are found to be 
mixed, would be refused by the gins. 

Q. Wlio would exercise that control? — 4. I cannot say who can actually control. 
I am mentioning that as a possible way of meeting the situation. 

Q. Supposing that were not possible, can you suggest any other line of defence? — 
4. Witness here gave confidential evidence. 

Q. Are you supplying seed to these people?— 4. We are doing a large amount 
of work in the Tinnevelly tract in the matter of supplying seed to the ryots. 

Q. Do you make it a condition of the supply that they should not mix this with 
other kinds of cotton? — 4. Not specially, but in Tinnevelly they have found our seed 
to be very profitable both in the matter of yield and also in fetching good prices. 

Q. Apart from this pulichai which is used to adulterate, you mention the Cambodia 
cotton. Is it as profitable to grow pulichai as this? — 4. It all depends upon the price. 
In a year like this when very high prices have been paid, it is quite possible to grow 
pulichai profitably. When the prices fall off, or the demand for cotton falls off, the 
short staple cotton is the first to feel the effect. 

Q. Which do you think would pay better? — 4. I think the long staple. It is 
difficult to say without working out the figures. The price of Bengals is below that 
jof Tinnevelly. 

Q. Turning again to this question of adulteration, supposing you do not go so far 
as to refuse, uxiuld it do if only certain local gins were allowed to accept the 

samples? — 4. As far as Tinnevelly is concerned I am certainly in favour of absolute 

refusal. There are certain firms which have agreed to it. 

Q. The firms have agreed to it but what about the rwot? — 4. The rvot certainlv 
dislikes it. 

Q. Before pulling up the plant in the field, do you think that the license might 
contain some conditions about the supply of seed? — 4. We have not worked out the 

idea. We are trying to control the supply of seed as far as possible in Tinnevelly. 

O. Do the ryots purchase the seeds very largely? — 4. Yes. 

q. How are the conditions in Cocanada, Coimbatore and the Ceded districts?— 4 
We have not dealt with Cocanada. In the Ceded districts the gins are worked for hire 
and any system of co-operation has to be financed. 
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Q. Would tills system of liceusing gins extend to the sale of the seed? If so, 
how are you to tackle the difficulty when a man wants to sell it for cattle food or to 
an oil mill? — A. We could not interfere with it. 

Q. If the ryot said that he bought it tor an oil mill, how are you going to tackle 
that difficulty? — J.. The point is that we must educate the rj’ot. 

Q. That should be done because the ryots would make any system nugatory?— .4. 
They would. 

Q. You could have a system of license under which the man would have to certify 
that it is pure within a reasonable limit? — .4. Most of the gins do not buy the seed at all. 

Q. The same precaution that would apply to the refusal of the mixed samples would 
also apply to the original ryot who mixed the samples? — A. It would to a cei'tain extent. 

Q. Do you think that inspection of this sort should be done by the Agricultural 
Department? — A. We have not got anything like the men for it. It would be a 
sound thing if the Inspectors were trained in the Agricultural Department. 

Q. And they would be under the orders of the Agricultural Department? — .4. I 
think so but it would be a very big thing to take up. A good deal will have to be 
done by private agency and commercial men. 

Q. A^ou mean the association of the trade? — A. Yes. That would be one way. 

Q. In the meantime do you think that the Agricultural Department in this and 
several other provinces will find it necessary to rely on departmental action of a more 
or less extensive character? — A. AYs. 

Q. Do you think that that is bound to la=t for some years? — A. I think so. But 
we are trying to get co-operation from the ryots and get most of the work done by the 
rj’ots themselves. 

Q. What kind of man would you want?— A. I think he must have plentv of 
technical knowledge in order to gain the confidence of the ryots. The first thino-‘'that 
the ryot does is to cross-question the officer. If he finds that the officer is no'^good, 
then he has no trust in him. 

Q. Don't you think that specially selected officers of the Agricultural Department and 
also the Revenue Department could be given some training on the farm itself? — A. 
I have never thought of it. I must think over it. I cannot give an opinion offhand. 

How far have you gone in the matter of co-operation of ryots in the matter of 
supplying seed? — A. It has been succe.ssful in Tinnevelly. I think last year we 
got 87 villages in which a certain number of ryots co-operated to form seed unions. 

Q. Are these registered under the Co-operative Societies Act? — A. No. 

Q. Have you any idea of making it so?— A. We have that idea. They usually run 
parallel. 

Q. Do you find it difficult to start any organisation on the co-operative basis 
unless the people are inoculated with the co-operative microbe ? — A . There is «ome 
difficulty, for example in Bellary. 

Q. How long do you think it will take for the ryot to realise his responsibility 
and market pure samples of cotton?— A. That is very difficult to say. We always help 
to put up improved cotton. You practically want every villajre to "come in I " cannot 
say how long that will take. ‘ 

Q. AYu will have to depend on departmental action for a long time? A. AY'. 

(>. What have the trade to say about the control of gins.^ — A. I have discussed 
it informally with the Tinnevelly cotton firms last September. They were in favour 
of having power to uproot the plant in the field. I think they were prepared to accept 
the control of gins provided the other thing was also enforced. They do not want any 
control of baling or anything of that sort. ‘ ^ ‘ j 


Dr. E. Hophinson.—Q. You said that the Department of Agriculture are supplvinc 

seed m some cases? How is that done? Do you buy the '^eed? A. We o-row it "The 

first thing we do is to grow selected plots on our own farm down in thaAract (Tinne- 
velly). These are multiplied. ' 

"Q. Are you speaking of Tinnevelly only?— A. We had the same thino- in Bellarv 
and Kumool. The thing has gone farthest in Tinnevelly. These plots are multiplied 
until there is enough seed on the farm and then it is given out to what we call seed 
farms on contract. The ryots grow it. They sell us back the whole of the seed md then 
at the next stage we get the ryots to form seed unions. Certain number of rvots 
club together and it works in rotation. In the first year one of their iiumlier will o'low 
one twentieth of the total area which they own with the seed which we o-ive thenrand 
which has been grown on the seed farm and that cotton is specially Aned and the 
seed in the next year is enough to sow the whole of their area. ‘ 

Q. What is the proportion of the whole area?— A. About 20 times. Each year we 
give them fresh seed from our farm and they are under agreement. The members of 
tffie seecl unions will supply the seecl as far as possible. This seed is subsequently used 
for sowing and not tor cattle food. It sells at a premium. 
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Q. Uo they buy the seeds from you — the seeds that they are going to put down 
on one-twentieth of their land? — ^-4. That is purchased. 

Q. You in turn purchase the seed grown therefrom? — A. The ryots keep it. They 
run the thing themselves. 

(J. Is there any difficulty in finding the money for the purchase? — -4. Very little 
mone}- is required. The sj’stem varies. The actual terms of the agreement varies in 
different places. We give the seed and take back a corresponding quantity at the time 
of harvest. Formerly we used to pay the assessment on the land as an inducement. 
That is not necessary now. Yow they realise the extra profit they derive and they 
are only too glad to get the seed. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is there a big premium? — -4. I have not got the figure I 
think it is considerable as compared with the bazaar seed. 

IJr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. In what direction have the efforts of your department been 
directed with a view to the improvement of cotton. Has it been in improving the yield 
or improving the quality? — -4. There are three things, the actual yield, the ginning 
percentage and the stajile, i.e., the length and strength and colour of the staple. In 
Tinnevelly we have been successful in securing all three. In Bellarv we find that the 
difficulty is about the poor yield. have had great difficulty there in getting a staple 
cotton which will give as much yield as the country cotton. That is what has held 
us back. 

Q. Has the improvement been due to research and experimental work at the Agri- 
cultural College or has it been due to denioustratiou methods that you have been cles- 
cribing in connection with gins? — A. It is both. It would never have been possible 
without research. Host of the research on cotton was done by the Deputy Directors. 
It was done on the out farms. We never had a cotton specialist. A certain amount of 
work was done by Dr. Barber. 

Q. The research was done by the Deputy Directors in farms? — -4. Yes. 

Q. And also the arrangements made with regard to pure ginning, which also had 
a great effect? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Supposing that the Department of Agriculture, as also of the Director of Indus- 
tries were fully equipped in r-egard to staff, do you consider that a subject like ginning 
would more properly come under the Department of Agriculture or under the Depart- 
ment of the Director of Industries? — 4. That is a difficult question. We have had 
much discussion at present as to whether the semi-agricnltural and semi-industrial 
matters like the gins and rice hullers and so forth should he taken up bv me -or the 
Director of Industries. We have it under discussion now. 

Sir F. H. Stewait. — Q. Is it that both want it or neither wants it? — 4. We will 
both he glad to do the thing provided the time and the staff is given. 

Dr. E. Hoplansoh. — Q. Take the particular question of gins. Have you considered 
whether it comes more appropriately under the Director of Industries ?— 4. I should 
think that it more appropriately comes under the Director of Industries provided 
he works with the Agricultural Department. In the past there was some dispute about 
that. Fur instance I know that in Tinnevelly my predece.ssor objected to the then 
Director of Industries prrttirrg rtp thc'e small giirs. 

Q. Could you go further and say that all questions of marketting ouo-ht to come 
under the Director of Industries? — .1. I .'suppose that oirght to be. We are also vitally 
interested in the question of cotton marketting. 

Q. Do you mean to say that ginning comes under marketting? — A. Yes. 

Q. In the Madras Presidency is there any cotton which is properly known as long 
‘-taple cotton? — 4. They have got it in Tinnevelly. The Tinnevelly cotton is used in 
Lancashire. Practically all is exported to Lancashire. 

O. It goes to Japan also?— 4. Especially nowadays. It has been going to Japan. 

Q. What length of staple is it? — 4. About otre inch. 

(I \ou say that long staple cotton is exjrorted to Lancashire and to Japan. I have 
always understood lhat the Madras nrills and the Bombay mills and the Irrdian mills 
gerrerally are ready to absorb all Ihe long staple cotton that India is producing and regard 
vcith jealousy the sending of long staple cotton out of the country? — 4. They do not 
•ibsorb all the Tinnevelly cotton. They have used it and they seein to welcome it. 

Q. Do you mean to say that there is a considerable margin left for export? 4 Ye.s 

Q. Do you know whether there is a tendency for the Indian mills in the Madra.s 

Presidency to increase the consumption of long staple cotton? 4. I think so^ It 

ilepends on whether the extra price will compensate and make it worth while to take 
up the thing. It is cheaper to sjiin with, than short staple cotton. Tinnevelly cotton 
lias always commanded a higher price than the short staple cotton. 

Q. Do the iladras mills import American cotton? — 4. Occasionally. 

Q. Is all the cotton required usually obtained locally?— 4. I do not know. I would 
not he certain. I know they occasionally iinpoit American cotton. 
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Sir B. J. Tata.—Q. With reference to the export of cotton, some of it goes to Japan 
and to the United Kingdom? Does it not depend upon the fact that the mills in southern 
India are not able to consume the whole quantity and that what is left has to be 
exported. Is the demand for long staple cotton by the mills in southern India adequate to 
the supply ? — A . I could not answer that offhand. 

Q There is a good deal of fine spinning on the Bombay side. We import some 
Tinnevelly cotton there. The mills in the Central Provinces have very fine cotton 
which serves their purpose very well. As long as they can g’et it theie, they do not care 
to come down south for it. Therefore if the cotton in the south cannot be absorbed by the 
local mills it will have to be exported. Are the mills here capable of absorbing all 
the cotton produced locally? — A. I could not answer that offhand, I think it is mostly 
a question of what will pay the men most. Ii the mills here can pay the same price, 
then they would sell it locally. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the ryot grows the cotton that paj-s him most on the yield? 
Can you tell us how the short staple cotton was introduced here.? — A. I do not know how 
the short staple was introduced. 

Q. Was it introduced simply for mixing? — A. Mr. Chadwick worked out the figures 
and he found the short staple cotton was not so profitable as the long staple. 

Q. Then why does the rjmt grow it? — A. He manages to get the price of long staple 
Tinnevelly cotton after mixing. 

Q. Is there not a demand for the short staple cotton by itself? — A. Certainly. 

Q. Can you tell us how it stands with reference to oil yielding qualities of the seed ? — 
A. I do not know about that. We have never touched the oil pressing problem down here. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. It has been pointed out that Cambodia cotton is deteriorating 
in quality and that hitherto no organised attempt has been made to improve the qualiW 
Have you any remarks to offer on that subject? — A. It is simply due to lack of staff. 
We have not got the staff to do it in the districts. 

. Q. And nothing has been done? — A. Nothing has been done in Coimbatore. 

Q. Do your remarks refer principally to Tinnevelly? — A. We have also been working 
in the Northern and Western tracts. Practically nothing has been done except in these 
two tracts. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have you any views on the subject of the supervision of 
markets ? Do you think that the present position is satisfactory in this Presidency from 
the ryots’ point of view? — A. I have been recently looking into the question of cotton 
marketing and I think that there would be a greater improvement if the ryot and the 
actual buyer were brought into closer contact. 

Q. You probably know what is done in Berar as regards marketing. The buyer buys 
practically from the individual ryot directly. The areas under cotton in Berar are 
much larger and larger lots can be marketed at a time. It was put forward to us by a 
witness here that the ryot here brought cotton in such small quantities that it would 
not be a practicable proposition to buy direct from many individual ryots? — A. That 
is what I was told by the firms.- 

Q. In Berar the ryots who grow the cotton in such large quantities themselves sell 
direct and the middleman is eliminated. Don’t you think that a system like that would 
be useful? — A. We have not that kind of thing in Madras. 

Q. Have you considered the marketing question for any other crop except cotton? — 
A. I have gone into indigo. 

Q. Oil seeds? — A. I have not gone into that particularly. 

Q. Paddy? — A. No. 

Q. What sort of mai’ket is there for paddy? Is there any place where the exporter 
can buy direct from the ryot? — A. That is a very wide question. The practice varies 
very much in the different places. There is a lot of business done in the weeklj^ markets 
and large quantities of paddy are brought to these markets. Much depends on whether 
the ryot is solvent or not. In many places the middleman collects and brings it down to 
the market. 

Q. That seems to be the case everywhere and that cannot be remedied by the market. 
If the ryot is solvent, he brings it to the market himself? Is it not the case? — A. I 
have not really investigated this point. 

Q. The ryots bring the paddy themselves in their own carts? — A. I have never 
looked into the question and cannot give an opinion offhand. 

Q. You get a place with a regular enclosure where the things are sold subject to the 
control of some authority? — A. I know that many of these weekly markets are controlled 
by the District Boards in towns and in the big villages. I do not know how much trade 
they do and what sort of things are sold. I think it must be very considerable. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be a good thing if these markets were kept under 
control by the State authority? — A. Yes. I think that would be a good thing to do. 
The ryot must be brought into contact with the larger buyer. 
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(). Tile Conimissiouer of Berar recently prepared a note on tlie subject of the 
Berar ui.ukets. Tbe system has been extended into Khandesh and the thing seems to 
be veiy popular?—-!. One of our Deputy Directors .Mr. Hilsou actually proposed the 
starting ut some such system. I sent his note round to the cotton firms, and they 
did HOT Think very much of it. M e have no authority for forming' a market like that. 

0. Do you tiiink that such a system would be of real help at a later stage? — A. 
Certainly. 

>>. - 1 ' leyards oil crushing, you say that the demand lor cake is increasing in Madia>? 
Ha- the price gone up? — -4. You mean in the Godavari valley particularly. That was 
mv iufoimation. I gather that the increase of crushing of castor in the last year has 
led to a considerable increase in the use of castor cake for sugarcane. I have not got 
the pu- i.'e figures. 

(y I- that due to the operations of your department? — -i. I think so. I have got no 
figure^ aiiout the price. I noticed in the statistics of export that the amount of castor 
oil expoired from these parts has gone up. 

Q. Is there a demand on the part of the ryots for feeding the cattle? — A. They 
do not u.se it to a vei v large extent for that. 

(>. Have the Industrial Department touched the subject? — .4. I could not say. 

Cb Could tlie Agricultural Department or the Industrial Department do anything 
to j) 0 ]iulaiise the use of this? — -4. For milch cattle? 

O. Generally whichever i.- useful? — -4. It is a question of price, whether it would 
be advantageous to the ryot. 

ty Are you in a position to say what degree of success woidd attend? — .4. It depends 
verv mu(h on the price-. At present they use cotton seed and gram. It is a question 
of whether it will be worth while for the ryot to take the cake. 

<'). Many complaints have been received on this subject of adulteration and the 
injuiy done to export trade by adulteration. It has been srrggested that a system 
of optional certificates would helj) very much. Have you any views on the matter? — A. 
It is a very difficult subject. I have recently looked into the subject of indigo. It 
is praaieally impossible to sample the Madra- indigo in its present form. 

Q. D.i you think you could sample ground nuts? — -4. It is extremely difficult tc 
sample it. 

< ). About paddy? — .4. It is practically not exported at all. 

<>. IVhat are the articles of export for which a system of optional certificates might 
be applied? lYhich are the articles most in need of some such system? — A. It is difficult 
to say. The question of drug plants came up some time ago. I thought that it might 
be possible to start with this because you have small quantities to deal with and you 
can concentrate. They might be examined and certificates granted. Indigo is another. 

1 have been looking into the subject now. ’We may make definite proposals about it. 

0. “What about ground nut? — -4. The whole trade is too bulky. Something like 

2 hundred thousand tons are exported and they are exported mostly in bulk. It is 
obviou-]y a very big thing. 

Sii- F. 11. Steicart. — Q. IVith reference to this question of certificates, what would 
be your ojdnion? "Would you have them compulsory or would you make them optional.'’ 
— -4. We might start from the optional point of view as an experiment. 

Q. At what stage would they come in? — -4. I should say that the time of export 
would be. easy to control. 

Q. Does your department do anything specific in the matter of popularising arti- 
ficial manures? — A. Y'es. 

Q. By demonstration? — A. YMs. 

O. AYith regard to the various manure^. do you take any steps to analyse these to 
find nut what their purity is? — -4. Some commercial fertilisers are sold without anv 
guaraiii-ed cciinjcosition. and we di-cnurage the ryot altogether from using' them. We 
tell the ivot what to take, -uch as superphosphate. 

Q. Do you think that it would be a good thing if any one who wished to sell these com- 
nieicial tertilisers were obliged to have an analysis made of them and to supply a copy 
when '.elling? — -4. That would be an excelleut thing. 

Iliiii'hlc Sn R. -Y. Muoketjee. — Q. Ycni say speaking about oil seeds that there has 
been a < <ai'ider.tble increase in crushing castor, and that Government should encourao’e 
the u.-e ot decorticators. Have you ever reported to Government or made anv proposal 
to Goverument? — A. No. 

<). Supposing that this Commission were not appointed, then this matter would 
Tiot have been represented at all? — .4. 4Ye liave an Agricultural Eno-ineer who is 
looking into the subject. The whole thing has been held up owing to the war. We had 
some exneriments and thev were not -atisfactory and the matter is still under investiira 
tion. ‘ ° 
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Q. lu your note you say that it may he feasible to increase the yield of dye very 
largely by the scientific control of the bacterial cultures which are resijonsible for the 
fermentation and that you think that Government might possibly try an experimentai 
indigo factory in Madras f Have you also in this matter made any repiesentation to 
Governments — A. Proposals are now before Government. Mr. Davis, the Indigo Expert, 
has, since writing the note, visited Madras and definite proposals have been furmuiated. 

Air. *4. Chatterton.—Q. Can you tell me whether there is any increase in the number 
of country mills used in expressing oil? — id. I could not say at all. The export of oil 
is increasing. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Where does the oil go to? — D. It largely goes to Calcutta 
there to be mixed with ghee and things of that sort. 

Q. In regard to this question of issuing certificates, you would stop there and not 
exercise any other control? — /I. If the certificates were issued the public would learn 
to ask for them. 

Q. In the case of ground nuts what action would you propose? — J. I have never 
thought of that at all. 

Q. In the majority of cases the issuing of certificates would involve a chemical 
analysis to determine the percentage of the essential ingredients — A. Yes. I have 
not considered the question of ground nuts. It might be possible to analyse oils, indigo 
and drug plants. 

Q. Do you think it would be of any value to issue these certificates? — A. I veiy 
much doubt it. 

Q. You deal with the question of agricultural implements and machinery. Has 
any attempt been made to arrange with the local engineering firms for the supply 
of these implements? — A. Yes. We have corresponded with various firms, tried their 
ploughs and given our opinions on them. 

Q. Have you put up any depots at which the ryots can purchase these implements? 
— A . They can buy them from the firms. 

Q. Do you purchase these ploughs wholesale in England or America and put them 
down here for sale? — .4. We work with a firm and sell for them, acting as their agents. 

Q. As Agents for one particular firm? — A. For one particular make of plough which 
we recommend. 

Q. Have you sold these ploughs on any system of hire purchase? — .4. The cost 
of these ploughs varies from 15 to 16 rupees. The sum is small and it is not necessary. 

Q. Then as regards manures, do you sell them outright or on easy terms? — A. For 
manures we do not keep any depots. We generally put the ryot in touch with the 
firm. That is the usual way we do it. 

Q. Are there any co-operative societies working among the ryots for the purchase 
of manures? — A. There are two or three agricultural co-operative societies. 

Q. Are they doing it under the supervision of the department? — A. Yes, with the 
advice and assistance of the department. We have got no immediate control over them. 

Q. With regard to the question of oil-engines and pumps, has that been taken over 
by the Department of Agriculture? Have you got any staff of sulmrdinates similar to 
that which exists in the Department of Industries? — A. The staff that was working 
with the Department of Industries has-been taken over bodily. 

Q. Do you grant takkavi loans yourself? — A. I grant up to Hs. 3,000 myself. 

Q. Have you got any special officer attached to the department to deal with these 
loans? — A. I have got a special Tahsildar to enquire into the revenue side as regards 
security and so on. 

Q. He collects the instalments ? — A . I do. 

Q. Have you got any definite period for which the loans are granted ?— A. Five 
years. 

(I. Have you got any system of selling on the hire purchase system.^ — -A. No. 
4'here are plenty of firms who will do that. 

Air. C. E. Low. — Q. I understand that sulphate of ammonia is likely to prove a 
valuable manure? — A. It has not been thoroughly proved yet. 

Q. Supposing you got a good supply of sulphate of ammonia produced in this 
country and at the same time if you have got a foreign demand for export you mio-ht 
easily reach a stage when the ryot will not be prej)ared to pay the price? — A.' That is a 
difficult question to answer. It depends on the land and the return that the ryot can 
get out of if. The cheaper it is, the wider it will be used. 

Q. Are they using it at present? — A. They are using it at present on paddy land. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. With reference to the jaggery plants, you say that there 
are two plants which are being worked experimentally by Government. Have you 
also taken over the control of the pumping and boring department? — A. Yes. 
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Q. J)o you propose to develop that system!-' — *1. I am still trying to get informa- 
tion about that. I inspeeted one that is rvorkiiig here and I have been able to get 
very little iiitormation about it, whether it was a success or whether it was a failure. 
I am investigating the whole question as to whether it will be worth while taking it 
-up or not. 

(^. i' rom your remarks here you come to the general conclusion that there is very 
little prospect ol developing the manufacture of sugar in the Madras Presidency owing 
to the scattered areas I-* — .1. The ryots are indejjendent and can grow what they like. 

(J. It sugarcane were grown under satisfactory conditions as regards manuring and 
methods of cultivation, do you think they, .would grow more sugarcane? — .4, I think 
so. If sugarcane is grown on land irrigated from wells on high level lands, it would 
be much better. 

Q. Ifo you think that the competition of paddy would alfect it? — .1. That depends 
ou the relative prices of paddy and sugarcane. 

(^. We have had evidence in various places that the ryot can make Rs. 200 to 
R.--. dOO per acre. What are the real difficulties that the ryot has to face in the matter 
ot sugarcane? Why is it that he does iid grow it? In Coimbatore there are many 
rvots who have a certain amount of their land under sugarcane and they get large 
profit from it. They do not care to plant a very large area. They might if they want 
to ? M hat is it due to ? Is it want of capital ? — .1 . Partly that. They have to get it all 
crushed at a certain time. It requires capital and also heavy manuring. 

Q. Is that the most im 2 )ortant item? — .1. The difficulty of crushing. I think that 
is tlie reason why it is not grown universally. 

ij. Is it due to precariousness of water supplj'? — .4. It is not precarious if you can 
get watei all the year round. 

t>. Have any steps been taken by the Department oi Agriculture either by itself 
or if conjunction with the Department of Industries to bring about a considerable 
dcvelojmieut of sugarcane cultivation? — .4. I do not know of any attempt. 

JJi. E. nopldiuon. — Q. What are the relations of the Director of Agriculture in the 
Madru' I’residency to the College here in Coimbatore? Are there any official relations? — 
.4. I am in general control of the department which includes the College. The College 
is part of the Agricultural Department and I am in general control of the whole 
department. In regard to correspondence I deal directly with Government. 

Q. It goes through you ? — -4. Yes. I deal directly with Government and deal with 
the financing of the Department and the general control of it. 

Q. The Principal of the College reports through you? — A. A^’es. 

(>. How tar are you consulted about any problems of research which are taken up 
and worked out in the College? — .4. I do not quite follow that. 

Q. Sui)posiug that you as a Director of Agriculture in Madras considered that some 
jjarticular matter ought to be investigated? — .4. I should discuss it with the particular 
ex])ert and if necessary with Government. 

Q. You deal with the particular expert and not with the Principal of the College? 
— .4. Xo. With the particular expert and with several of them, if necessary, whether 
a particular line ‘■hculd be taken up or not. The final decision will be with me. 

<>. The Principal of the College as' such is i-esponsible merely for the routine woi-k 
ot tli“ college ojiecially the teaching? — .4. TTes. He also runs the farm attached to the 
College. 

Q. And the research work does not come under him? — .4. Not at all. 

Q. Are there any experts engaged in research work who are also engaged in teach- 
ing? — .1. Yes. 

They all deliver lectures? — A. A certain number, yes. 

In your (qnuion is there any clash between the claims of research and of teach- 
ing work? — .4. Y’es. It is a question of the number of experts we can employ. The 
history ot that question dates back some time. When the college started there were 
several olijections by some of the experts who understood that they would not be 
required to do any teaching work at all and then the Government of those days decided 
that they must teach. But in practice the teaching is mostly done by the Indian 
assistants to the exjierts. Although the experts do only a limited amount of tearhino- 
they are generally responsible for the teaching. It is a question of the amount of work 
there is to be done and the number of experts whom we can employ. Both teacbino- and 
rese irch are imjx rtant. There are some matters in which it w'ill be better to\ave 
a whole time research man to do research and nothing else. But on the other hand a 
teacher who does not do any research work is generally not so satisfactory a teacher 
as a man who is doing such work, especially for the higher teaching. Much of the 
teaching at Coimliatore is very elementary and that can be easily done bv a man 
who is not doing any research work. 
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Q. Apart from the question of the cost of the staif, you woultl still be prepared 
to say that the experts should ^ake some portion of the teaching work'' — A. I 
should prefer to see that the man who is doing the higher teaching work is a man who 
does research. At the same time I would not like to divorce teaching from research 
especially higher teaching. 

Q. Do you mean to say that research work should be the chief duty and that 
teaching would be subsidiary? — A. That is putting it rather too strongly. 

Q. We should like to have your exact views on this point ? — A . Where necessary 
I should have separate research workers on important problems. At the same time 
the teaching staff must also do some re.search work, I mean the senior members of the 
teaching staff. That is my general opinion. 

Q. Because they will be better teachers?- — A. Yes. In order not to hamper research, 
I should like plenty of research workers who would be doing nothing else. 

Q. Do you anticipate that the Indian students here may make such progress in 
their studies that they can look forward to taking up responsible work hereafter? — A. 
Yes. There are a few examples of men who are coming on. 

Q. Do you look forward in the near future to Indian mycologists and Indian 
chemists being- appointed either in this Presidency or elsewhere ? Do you think it is 
a long way off? — A. That is a long way off. It will be possible to find a few in the 
immediate future. 

Q. There is no bar at present to a competent Indian who might fill up the 
vacancy? — A. There is no bar at all. 

Hon’hle Sir IS Y. Miookerjee.- — Q. How can you expect Indians to come in if 
they are placed on a different footing? — A. There is nothing to prevent an Indian 
being put in the same status. There was a proposal to employ another mycologist in 
Madras. Enquiries were made to find out whether one was available locally. No one 
was of course found. 

Q. Would you put him on the same grade as the men from England? — A. Yes, 
If he was sufficiently qualified. 

Q. Is there any rule that the appointment must be made by the Secretary of State?, 
— A. But there is no reason why an Indian should not be appointed. 

Q. I have made certain enquiries and my information is that if an Indian is 
appointed in this country he does not obtain the same status or the same rate of salary 
as an English man appointed in England? — A. There is an young man who has obtained 
a degree of agriculture in Edinburgh. Be is now in this country and he might possibly 
be appointed as a Deputy Director of Agriculture. The matter is under consideration. 
There is one man now here. He is on prcBation as a Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

Q. Is he getting the same allowances? — A. He gets less pay. The rank is the same. 
He gets two-thirds of the pay of the appointment. 

Dr. E. Huphinson. — Q. Two courses are open in the matter of appointment of 
chemists. I take chemists as an example. The chemist in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the province might take up an appointment there with an idea of spending 
some time in India in that particular work. In that way he becomes an expert in the 
particular problems which are connected with the provinces and no doubt his value 
to the provinces increases year by year. At the same time he loses touch to a great 
extent with outside work. He may become stale. On the other hand if such an appoint- 
ment were distinctly made for a limited term and it became a rule that he mav be 
moved from one province to another, do you think that it would be advantageous to 
do so? — A. If he is a good man I should prefer to keep him in the same place and o-ive 
him plenty of salary if you are satisfied with him. 

Q. Take the case of a good man. Do you think that the question of pay is sufficient 
to satisfy him. He must live to a large extent a life of intellectual isolation and social 
isolation too, at any rate scientific isolation. Would that not be regarded as a great 
drawback for which in many cases the pay uould not compensate? — A. It is difficult 
to say. I have not formed an opinion at all. What period would you keep a man in 
a place? 

Q. Seven years? — A. It takes a good many years for a man who comes out here to 
learn .something about this country and to start useful work. It takes him at least five 
years. If he is moved after seven years it means that the province will not have from 
him more than two years useful work. 

Q. Supposing a man came out here after seven years in the United Provinces 
it would surely be very much easier for him to obtain information pertainino- to the 
Madras Presidency? — A. It would be to a cmdain extent. Our conditions are very 
different friun those in Northern India. I would keep a man the whole of his service 
in one place and make the conditions attractive. He should have plenty of leave to 
enable him to meet his fellow-scientists in the course of the year. He might o-et 
study leave. ' ^ 
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Q. 1 was about to ask you as to study leave, iou advocate it? — A. I am in favour 
of it. 

(). Study leave tor a particular definite object or general? — A. I would like to 
leave it rather general. 

Q. I have spoken of the chemist merely as an example. What you have said would 
apply to the mycologist? — A. But the mycologist deals even more with local matters, 
such as the diseases of local crops and local insects. 

Q. Have you had occasion here in the Madras Presidency to bring out an expert 
from home to deal with any particular matter — to deal with any special problem? — A, 
Not in the Agricultural Department. Do you mean for a limited time? 

(>. Yes. — A. I do not think we have anv on the ao-ricultural side. 

(^. But assuming that such a problem arises, would you advise the Government 
of Madras to apply home and ask for some one to be sent or would you refer the 

matter to Pusa? — A. It all depends on the problem. We could get any help we can 

from Pusa. But we are independent of Pusa. 

tj. Failing that you will recommend to the Government of Madras to bring out 
an expert? — A. It all depends on the nature of the problem. A matter like that would 
need the sanction of the Government -of India. They will probably consult the Agri- 
cultural Adviser at Pusa. IVe could not act independently in a matter like that. 

Q. IVhat are your relations as Director of Agriculture in Madras to the Institute 
at Pusa? Have you any special relations? — A. Not administrative . 

Q. Do you attend any of their meetings? — A. We attend their Board meetings 
once in every two years and occasionally special meetings. Their experts are supposea 
to tour all over India. We have just had Mr. Davis, the Indigo Expert and Mr. 
MacKenna, the Agricidtural Adviser, has also been on tour round Madras. 

Q. Did Mr. Davis come at your invitation? — A. He came more or less at my in- 

vitation. I wrote to the Agi’icultural Adviser asking what was being done about 
indigo. He suggested that Mr. Davis could come down here and discuss it with us. 

Q. It is his duty to give you all the information he can and your duty to obtain 
as much information as possible from him? — A. Yes. 

(At tJii.t point the Commission adjourned and resumed after an interval.) 

Dr. E. Hophinson. — Q. YMu told us before we adjourned, in reference to indigo 
matters, that Mr. lilacEenna had also been here. Did Mr. MacKenna come on an 
ordinary round of inspection? — A. Y’es. 

Q. Are they rounds of inspection, or was it simply a visit for his own information? — 
A. It is both. He is supposed to keep in touch with Provincial Agricultural Depart- 
ments. 

Q. He does not report to the Government of India as to the efficiency of the 
Colleges in the Madras Presidency? — A. I think he makes reports, but exactly on what 
point I d'n’t know, as I have never seen them. He will make a report of this tour ; 
he was writing it at the time. 

Q. lYhen he comes, you confer with him on any matters of interest? — A, Yes. 

Q. And I suppose he also informs you of any matters of interest? — A. Yes, and 
we discuss various questions. 

Q. In regard to another point in connection with the relation of the Agricultural 
Colleae here and the institution at Pusa, what happens to the results of any research 
carried on here, as regards publication? — A. They are published in Memoirs issued at 
Pusa. They have to be passed bv a Committee. Aftf»r that they are published as 
Memoirs or in the Indian Agricultural Journal issued at Pusa. 

Q. Do you remember any occasion when any of the research officers here felt 
that their research work was not properly received and failed to be published in 
due cours“? — .1. IF!fnc.<.s’ here gave confidential evidence. 

Q. You have no independent means of publication at all ; you don’t issue a 
journal? — .1. M^e are just issuin.g more or less departmental information, a sort of 
Year Book of the Madras Agricultural Department. We wish to put in short notes 
on unfinished work, otherwise they merely get into the Government files in an office 
and can never be found again. Of course we publish bulletins and leaflets of the 
Agricultural Department but that is only for propaganda work among ryots. 

Q. I« that done on a considerable scale? — A. Yes, the leaflets are mostly issued 
in the veruncular, and we publi.sh nonulnr agricultural calendars every year with 
popular articles on improvements in agriculture. 

Air D. .7 . Tatn.—Q. Are these verancular publications made much use of ■ do 
they serve any purpose?— A. They serve a certain amount. They don’t get to the rigKt 
people, I am afraid. The real agriculturist does not read them. ‘He does not read much. 
They are read by a certain number of people. 
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Dr. E. HofjJcinson. — Q. What means have your research officers of becoming acqu- 
ainted with what is going on in the way of research in other provinces? — /I. i hey can' 
read the publications and then there are the Board Meetings at Pusa where many things 
are discussed, and certain officers meet each other. \V e exchange officers for examina- 
tion purposes at different colleges, and occasionally officers are deputed to see a parti- 
cular work going on in another province. 

Q. Do you think those means which you mention are sufficient to prevent over-lapping 
nnd to keep officers acquainted with what is going on elsewhere — .4. I think so. 

Q. We had an extraordinary instance before us of what was obviously good work on 
cotton in Sind, and the same sort of work going on in the Punjab, and the two re- 
searches were conducted entirely independently of each other. They neither knew nor 
cared that similar work was going on a couple of hundred miles away. In your ex- 
perience would you say that is an isolated instance, or do you think it might occur else- 
where? — 41. I don’t think it ought to occur. Had not the information been published 
in any of the Departmental publications. 

Q. No, it had not got to that stage? — .4. It might happen in the earlier stages 
before anything had been published in other provinces. 

Q. Indigo was largely grown in the Madras Presidency before the introduction 
of synthetic, and it then almost disappeared? — .4. It went down very low indeed. 

Q. Now there is a recrudescence owing to the high price ; does that come from the 
cultivator or is it stimulated by your department? — .4. We did very little except to 
supply seed in the first year, 1914. We took special steps to get seed and supply as 
much as we could. 

Q. What seed did you get? — .4. Mostly from Cawnpore. We had not been working 
on indigo at all ; it had come to be a minor croj) and we knew very little about it. 

Q. And you say that now the cultivators are trying to sell the leaf as they had 
forgotten the art of retting? — .4. That only applies to particular places. I have had 
enquiries from people who had grown the indigo and asked us what to do with it, 
as they had made no arrangements for having it manufactured. 

Q. Who purchased the leaf? — .4. A certain amount of indigo in Madras is made 
from the dried leaf. It is peculiar to Madras. It gives indigo of apparently fair purity 

Q. But there are people who do not own indigo plantations but who have vats and 
receive the leaf? — A. Yes, that is rather the exception. The ordinary thing is to 
manufacture from the green leaf, but owing to this being a new departure there have 
been some cases of that sort. I do not attach much importance to that point. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is that' an old-standing practice selling dried leaf in Madras? 
— ^.4. I think it is. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Under present circumstances can much dried leaf be disposeu 
of? — A. I don’t know. I could not give any idea of the quantity. It is done more 
in the South Arcot side, but the main indigo districts are in the Nortli and there 
they take the green leaf as far as I know. 

Q. Are you taking any steps to stimulate the building of vats for steeping? — .4. 
No, I don’t think that will be necessary. The idea is to try and improve the system 
of manufacture. 

Q. Are the vats in existence? — .4. Yes, the old vats are in existence and can 
be mostly put in order. They have in fact been put in order. Many new vats have been or 
are being built this year. 

Q. Who works them? — A. In a village the rich cultivator owns a vat or two vats, 
which he will work with his own crop and his neighbour’s cron. In some districts 
up in Yizagapatam there are still a large number of indigo factories in the Bihar 
.style mostly ou ned by one firm. 

Q. You have no Planters’Association here for indisjo? — .4. No, it is only in the 
Yizagapatam district where there have been anything like indigo factories of ten ana 
twenty vats, and they were all owned by one firm, Arbuthnots, who have failed. 
They have been taken over by another firm and have been put in use largely. 

Q. What steps are you taking to make Mr. Hutchinson’s discovery ‘available for 
the benefit of indigo? — A. His research work is not complete as yet. He is only in the 
middle of it. The suggestion is that we should have a research officer in Madras on 
the improvements in indigo, and he should work in close touch with Davis and 
Hutchinson. 

Sir F. E. Stewart. — Q. Have you not got a research officer here already who has 
done much work which i« considered valuable? — 4. On the cultivation. He is busy 
on paddy at present. I don’t like to disturb the work he is doing now which is likely 
to be of more permanent importance than indisjo. 

Q. Of course the work of Hutchinson is of a very different character from that 
of Davis? — 4. Yes, quite so, but they are both working in close touch. 

Q. I put the same question a short time asro in another connection ; do you 
consider that Davis’s work would naturally come in the department of Director of 
Industries rather than in the department of Agriculture?— 4. That I should sav is 
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really an agi'iciiltiiral matter, because so much of the manufacture of indigo in Madras- 
is in' the hands of the actual grower. I should be inclined to treat any manufacturing 
proces' carried on by the grower as being within the province of agricitlture. It is 
rather hard to draw the line. 

Q. When there is any vacancy among any of your research officers, what steps 
are taken to fill it?— .4. The Madras Government would apply through the Government 
ol India to the Secretary of State to appoint officers from home in the Imperial Service. 

Q. Are you given the choice of several candidates, or is the appointment made at 
lidun. s — .4. 1 would not know. The correspondence would go on between the Madras 
Government and the Government of India. They might ask the Madras Government 
whether a j^articular officer would be accejjtable, but the Madras Government would 
not know him probably. 

Q. We were told in Bihar not by one or two witnesses, but by quite a number, 
that the improvements in the cultivation of indigo which had faken place during fhe 
last tew vears were so great that indigo could be profitably cultivated even at pre-war 
price-. Would you say that j)r<)po.sition would hold good here? — A. Since discussing 
the matter with Davis it seems to be possible. I don’t say it is probable. I think the 
matter is worth investigating. 

Sir F. II. Steicait. — Q. There is no possibility whatever of inducing co-operation ? — 
-4. I think there are possibilities. 

Q. Would there be any possibilitj- of their combining in the future to manufacture 
uniform paste, for instance, if that was found to be a necessary process? — A. At 
resent if they joined together for manufacture, each man would like to have his own 
stuif put through separately and get it back. They have not grasped the idea of bulking- 
the produce and getting a profit. Each man would be afraid of not getting his real 
share. They would require a lot of education before they accepted co-operation. The 
Bihar planter manufactures on a sufficiently large scale to make a fair bulk of uniform 
product. 

Q. They represent 12 per cent of the output, while this Presidency repiesents 
nearly 50 per cent, therefore their eti'orts will probably be nullified, unless thig Pre.si- 
dency comes into line? — .4. I think the Bihar indigo soils on the London market on its 
own merit, quite apart from Madras. It fetches higher prices now. 

.Ml. C. E. Loir. — Q. You say in answer to question No. 21, “ The scientific and 
teclinical department of the Imperial Institute has been of distinct use to the Madras 
Agricultural Department in valuing economical products.” Have you ever tried them 
with reference to creating a market for anything? — A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. Have you ever tried the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade? — .4. I cannot think of any instance. There was a lot of correspondence about 
copra at the beginning of the war, in regard to diverting the market for copra on the 
West Coa^t to lyondon. That is the case I think. This was all when my predecessor 
was in charge of the Department and I have not seen those papers. 

Q. These valuations by the Imperial Institute — you had cotton valued by them? — A. 
I am not sure about cotton. 

G, (blseeds? — A. We sent some soy beans which had been cultivated here. That 
wu'' one (ase. I am corresponding with them about senna — the reason for the fluctua- 
tions in the .icniui market and generally on the question. We have had a fair amount of 
cnriesjjondeiice on different subjects in the past. 

Dr. E. Ilophinson. — Q. Have you had any communication with the British Cotton 
Growers’ Association in reference to the valuation or sale of cotton? — A. We havte in 
the past, yes. 

Q. Has it been direct between you and them? — A. I think so. I am talking from 
memory of papers which I have noticed casually. My last connection with cotton was 
aliout four years ago. 

Mr. ('. E. Loir. — Q. What is your view about taking a somewhat wider interpreta- 
tion of the reasons given in the Land Acquisition Act for which land would ba required 
by Government? Do you think that it is in the public interests that land acquisition 

proce.edino's should be used more freely when requiring land for industrial concerns? 

.1 . Yes, I think so. 

D. Do you know what the ])ublic opinion in Madras is on such a question at all?- 
A.Af the acquisitions were done for European firm.s it would probably be looked upon 
with s\ispicion. 

Jlonlilc Sir R. A. Mnolrrjee. — O. You say here that a committee was appointed 
two years ago to enquire into the question of the registration of title. Is there any way 
of our wetting a copy of the report? — A. The report of the committee was published 
about two years ago, but the Government have not taken action on the whole of it. 
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Mr. C. E. Luw. — Q. With reference to paragraph 11, in the case of research work 
by chemists, where would the analyst come in? — He is merely doing routine analysis; 
it would be in connection with some Government scheme. 

Q. It might or might not. You have got a man doing analysis under the Customs 
Department. There would be no doubt a lot of scope for analysts in the Industrial 
and Agricultural departments? — A. I should be inclined to put those under («). They 
ought to be under the control of the Local Government. 

Q. You speak about having a non-expert administrator. This administrator 
would have nothing to do with control. For what purpose would it be necessary to value 
the scientific work of the expert? — A. What I was thinking of was that the que.stion 
might come up as to whether a man wag to be retained or his term of service extended. 
The Government of India who would decide that would naturally consult the Board 
of Experts who had seen his work. 

Q. Suppose the question of selection of a man for a comparatively good appoint- 
ment comes up? — A. That woidd be another instance. 

Hon’ble Sir It. N. Mookerjee. — Q. Is there a Board of Scientific Experts? — A. 
]Vot of that nature. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Not constituted for that purpose? Supposing that the Gov- 
ernment of India have a vacancy in one of the higher scientific posts in the Agri- 
eultural Service, whose advice do they take as to filling it up? — A. Presumably that 
of the Agricultural Adviser to Government and the Board of Scientific Advice, I 
dare say. 

Q. Do you know how he forms his opinion? — A. No, I cannot say. He should be 
in touch with the work. 

(}■ How would you constitute your Board of Experts? There would have to be 
experts on particular subjects. It would not be much good to call in a chemist to 
judge a botanist’s work? Assuming, for instance the creation of a large scientific 
department under the Government, how would you constitute the Board? — A. They 
would probably consist of the heads of the research sections at the Central Research 
Institutes. That is my general idea. 

Q. Another question in regard to the valuation of work — would you say tliat sup- 
posing a man proved a comparative failure as an analyst or educationalist, this bodv 
might advise the Government as to whether the man was likely to do better in another 
appointment, 2 )erhaps as a research man? — A. I suppose the Local Government if it 
Lad no further use for the man as an educationalist might offer him as a research worker. 

(}. Supposing he was not of any use in research work, would such a Board be in 
a position to advise as to whether the man would prove an educationalist? — A. I think 
it would probably be done. It sounds probable that he would be offered to other Gov- 
ernments as an educationalist. 

G. You say, “ The terms (ilfered at present are perhaps sufficient at the start, but 
moz’e provision should be made for substantial increa.se in the pay of experts who have 
proved their worth.” That rather comes Izack to a somewhat similar point. How would 
you decide if an expert had proved his worth? By this Board of Experts and non- 
experts? — A. Yes. Their opinion would have great Aveight. 

Q. In Avhat fonn : AAOuld you put these men on different scales, or woizld you give 
them talent money or what? — A. I have not thought out anything definite. 

Q. Hoav do you think the experts would look at the question? Do you think thev 
would have confidence in such a tribunal? — A. In the Board of Non-Experts? Yerv 
likely they would not. In fact, there might be great difficulties. I know that several 
experts might be working on the same bit of work and have different opinions about it. 

Q. Would it not be possible for a man who is making an investigation tm a 
Certain point in agriculture, and aaLo makes a certain discoA-ery, the results of 
which he finds A'ery satisfactory ; don’t yozi think tliat Government should pav him 
some sort of bonus for his intelligent Avorking and discovering this thing? — A. I 
certainly think so, though I do not have much hope of its being done. 

Q. Ordinarily, in GoA-ernment service a man does not get any reAVard. So, I 
think it is desirable that a man should get .some sort of reAvard? — A. Yes. Of course, 
there is danger in that sort of thing. 

Q. Ec^en then, a few thousands of rupees would bring great results? — A. I am more 
in favour of reAvarding talent men who make great discoverie.s. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You say, ” The attempt at .setting up a Eesearcli Institute 
for Agricultural Science for all India at Pusa has certainly failed .so far as Madras 
is concerned, and a separate Research Institute for Tropical Agriculture is needed.” 
Wherein do you consider that the Pusa Research Institute has failed so far as Madras 
is concerned? What did you expect, and which of your expectations were disappointed? 
— A. I do not know that Ave expected much. But the idea was that it was to be a 
Research Institute for all India but very little of their research work is of anA' use 
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to us down here. They go in for wheat which is a crop we do not see here. Mycology 
ue tried to caivy tn tor some time with a serious palm disease, and other diseases, 
through the Imperial Mycologist. He recommended that we should have our own 
mycologist here, a.s tlie conditions were so ditterent. 

(I But you have at present a Research Institute here at Coimbatore ? Do you want 
more!-^— -1. There is room tor a Tropical Research Institute and a Tropical Agricultural 
Department, tropical a^ opposed to sub-tropical in Northern India, which might be 
(jiiite sejiarate from the local Agricultural College which is a different thing. 

(>. There are things in Rusa which have been of use to you, such as indigo? — A. 
Yes. " 

Q. In a certain number of these things the work has to be done absolutely on the 
spot ; some can be done in laboratories. How would it be if you had your Central 
Research Institute? The expert would come from Pusa more freely for more or less^ 
prolonged periods? — A. Yes. 

Q. It would not do to have a man visiting the areas he wanted to look into in 
camp? — A. I do not think that will be enough. Take the investigation into paddy ; 
vou want a whole time man working at it all the time. 

Q. If vou had your Research Institute at Coimbatore, and he had to visit other 
parts of Madras for prolonged periods, the distance would be a relative factor. You 
have, of course round Coimbatore certain conditions of Madras agriculture which 
can be reproduced, but in regard to conditions obtaining on the West Coast, he would 
have to visit the West Coast from Coimbatore? — A. Y"es. 

Q. AVherein would be the difference — if you had a man working, say, in the 
Coimbatore laboratories as a member of a Central Research Institute and visiting various 
parts of Madras, or working in the Pusa laboratories and visiting Madras and other 
places? — A. If he is stationed in Coimbatore, he is much closer in touch with agri- 
culturists, and members of the agricultural staff. 

Q. But in less close touch with other parts of India where some of these items 
may be of great use? — A. Well, if we are dealing with paddy it is not the case. Really 
Madras and Bombay go together. 

(>. Paddy is a crop which is grown in a number of provinces in India. How would 
it be, supposing a big scheme of paddy research were taken up all over the place with 
men attached for greater or shorter time in these provinces? Or take another instance. 
Supposing the arecanut or cocoanut is being taken up, — you find it in Madras, Bombay 
and Bengal — if you had a man working on those solely in the Madras Institute, his 
results would be less liberally available in the Bengal and Bombay provinces than if 
he were working attached to the laboratories of each province and working in close- 
touch with Pusa? — A. Yes. It might be possible. 

(>. For instance, I understand it is the case that Dr. Barber’s help is very much 
appreciated in the United Provinces. Supposing he was attached to the Madras Agri- 
cultural Department, he would not be directing so much of his work as he is doing 
now? — A. I do not propose that it should be under the Madras Local Government. It 
ought to be for all India, or the tropical part of it, dividing Pusa up into sub-tropical 
and tropical sections. 

Q. Has that been much discu.s.sed, in more detail? — A. It is under discussion now. 

(>. Has any discTission arisen about f'eylon coming in? — A. I do not know. 

Q. A great deal has been said by the public at different times about the neglect 
of Government to turn Indian sugarcane-growing conditions into conditions like those 
in Java. The Government has been blamed for not making a Java out of India. Has the 
issue ever been put publicly that one of the main reasons why J ava succeeds is that it gets 
land undervalue and owing to the conditions which have prevailed there so long in the 
past, the ryot is practically compelled to grow cane? — A. It may have been mentioned, 
I do not know. There may have been articles in the press, but I cannot remember them 
offhand. 

(>. AYould you very kindly have prepared the prices at some convenient centre 
where caTie growing and paddy growing compete, .showing for the last fifteen vears or 
so what has been the price of qiir and paddy respectively? — A. Tes.* 

5tV J). J . Tata. — Q. In answer to questions 41 to 43 towards the end, you say, 
“ Considering the great size of India I am not in favour of specialised Research 
Institute', tor all India.” TV’^bat is it you exactly mean by this? — A. I am alluding 
to the proposal, so far as I remember, of having central institutions of chemists and 
othei- s])(>eialists. I think that was the proposal in the question circulated. 

Q. You ne not in favour of specialised Research Institutes for all India? — A. 
I iman. tustifutes of Chemistry for all India, or an Institute of Botany for all India. 
That is what I meant by the word ‘ specialised ’. In the case of agriculture, it is 
a question of climate. Northern India agriculture is different from southern India 
agriculture. One is tropical and the fither sub-tTopical. 


* Vide etatf-ment printed after oral evidence. 
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Q. For instance, you wculci put a researcli institute connected with the cotton 
industry in Bombay, one connected with sugar in the United Provinces, and one 
connected with jute in Bengal? Is that what you mean? — A. Yes. That is the idea. 

Q. And also that India is too big for one Central Institute that would deal with 
all questions? — A, Yes. The conditions are too varied. 

Q. And there should therefore be several research iu.stitutes spread over the country 
to suit- the requirements of various localities? — A. Yes. 

Hon’hle Sir R. .V. Mookerjee. — Q. You are the Director of Agriculture. That 
means that you are the head of Agriculture in Aladras practically? — A. Yes. 

Q. In this College you have four or five scientific men under you? — A. Yes. 

Q. This means that each one is engaged in discovering certain items by which 
you can improve certain sections of agriculture. Supposing one is successful in dis- 
covering certain improvement the next item of the work would be for the agriculturist 
to carry it into effect bj' practical demonstration? — A. Yes. 

Q. If he does not do it, or refuses to do it? — A. It would be my business to see 
tiiat the thing is given a fair trial. 

Q. Generally, you are not specialised in either agriculture or science? — A. But I 
can decide whether a man was carrying out a bit of work with energy. If any one 
deliberately deceived in a scientific sense, I do not see I could do anything. 

Q. Hot actually, but in scientific work it so happens that one scientist mav not 
agree with another scientist’s discovery. Then what is the control ? Why I ask that 
question is because you said that in agriculture you thought a chemist should be quite 
independent of any other big institute? — A. Any question of agricultural chemistry 
would not be tried by one man but by different people. They surely would not treat 
the thing with contempt. 

Q. Supposing that some scientific man for bad treatment by the Head of the 
Department imaginary or real becomes discontented and may therefore not do his 
work as actively or energetically, what control you have over him to find out that he is 
not doing his work as whole-heartedly as he should do as a whole-time officer? — A. One 
has to do the best one can. I can form a fair idea as to whether a man is doing 
useful work, I think. 

Q. It is very difficult for you in research work? — A. One can discuss his work with 
his fellow experts in other proviuce.s and at Pusa. tuul I think one could form a fair 
'idea. 

Q. You have not had occasion to do it? — A. No. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Has the Agricultural Engineer attached to the Depart- 
ment the status of a Deputy Director? — A. More or less. It is rather vague. He is 
appointed by the Madras Government but is not a member of the Imperial Af^ricultural 
Service. ” 

Q. lis it a peimanent appointment or temporary? — A. Permanent, but the present 
incumbent is on probation. 

Q. Is there scope in the Department of Agriculture for the development of much 
engineering work? — A. It depends on how much you take under the head of aoricul- 
ture. There are the oil engiue.s and pumps and a certain amount of agricultural 
machinery, — if we include things like decorticators, ginning and sugar mills. 
There is room for a lot of work in improving ploughs, harrows, etc. 

Q. Is there scope for the employment of really first class men for this sort of 

work, or are you contemplating the type of man who is competent to erect machinery? 

A. It is difficult to say. On general principles you want a good man. 

Q. Are you likely to get a good man isolated in this way in the Department 
presumably with no prospects of promotion? — A. It is difficult. It is a very specialised 
job. 

Q. For instance, a lyot goes to you and asks tor advice in regard to dealing 
with the water supply question, irrigation, etc. Your Agricultural Engineer takes 
this up and tenders certain advice. Then comes the que.stion of the type of machinery 
which should be employed. Is it not necessary that you should have a tolerably ex- 
perienced man of some status as an engineer, who would deal with questions which 
would arise as to the suitability of different classes of plant which the ryots are 
advised to use? — A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you think it would be better from an administrative point of view, and 
from the point of view of efficiency, if such work were done by the Department of 
Industries rather than by the Agricultural Department? — A. Advice as to the type of 
machinery to be used? 

Q. Yes? — A. ’^es. in some ways. There is a lot to be said on both sides 

Q. What is the pertinent arg-ument in favour of having an agricultural en<>-ineei 
under the Agricultural Department rather than the old system which was in vogue 'here? 
— A. It was discussed at great length and I have read' the di.scussions and it is rathei* 
diflb ult to understand, ljut there are arguments on both side^. You can always argue 

6.5 
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botli ways. You must have au engineering side to the Agricultural l)epartnient tor the 
matter of improvements of ploughs, winnowers, etc. But the question of machinery, 
pumps, etc., is a question which you can argue on both sides, being a question of 

convenience. 

Q. You want to have, as far as possible, agricultural implements made in the 
country!-' — A. Yes. 

Q'. That is purely work which you can consign to the Department of Industries, 
so that officers in the Department of Industries will be in touch with the Agricultural 
Department as to their requirements. Does this not rather lead to the question as 
to the exact definition of the sphere of work of both the Departments? — A. It is an 
extremely difficult thing to define. They overlap. 

Q. There has been a want of co-ordination between the two Departments to a 
tutain extent. You have one Department advising that a certain course should be 
pursued? — A. One man advising a man to put in certain elaborate machinery, and 
the Agricultural Department saying that the crops would not repay such an expendi- 
ture. 

Q. 'Would it be desirable, you think, to have greater co-ordination between these 
two Departments by the appointment of an official superior to the Directors of both 
Departments, such as a Development Commissioner? — A. How would he be recruited? 
What would be his qualifications? 

0. Leave that out? — A. I think it all depends on that. 

Q. Do you think that if the two departments were directly under Government 
that co-ordination could be obtained? — A. I do not think it would. The experiment has 
iiot been going on very long only since last November .so it is rather difficult to say. 

Q. With regard to this question of publication of scientific results by research 
officers, do you think that they are men of sufficient status to determine whether the 
results should be published or not — the provincial ones? I mean, without reference 
to the opinion of the Board above them? — A. I should say “ yes ” in most cases. 

Q. It is the exceptioual cases that you would have to deal with? — A. That is the 
difficulty. 

Q. If a man publishes a bad work that would lower his own reputation. Why 
•sbould Government take any official responsibility- in regard to the publication of 
scientific work? — A. As far as outside reputation is concerned, the matter would 
right itself. But in regard to local reputation in India, I do not think the public 
reading it would be able to distinguish between good and bad work. It would not be 
good for the reputation of the Department to allow bad work to be published under 
its auspices. 

>'/r D. •/. Tata. — Q. Do you see any hope of carrying out research work in your 
Department with the help of Indian research workers in the immediate future? — A. 
Gradually : not in the immediate future. But we have some very promising young 
men coming on and in the ultimate future we might have a large number. 

Q. I am asking the question with reference to the teaching in research institutes. 
Should there not be attempts made to bring in young men to do research work? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. That could only l)e done by the professors or experts who come out to do research 
work associating young men who are under them in the research ; so that they 
aould combine research work with teaching? — A. Why is it necessary to combine 
research work with teaching ?- 

Q. How could these young men be brought up to do research work unless they 
associated themselves and were taught to do research work, taught methods of research ? 
■ — A. I do not think you could teach methods of research. The man ought to know the 
methods before thinking of research. He learns that first. He can be given opportu- 
nities and general guidance but you cannot teach research. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Perhaps it may be desirable to pursue the point a little further. 
If a student means to get a chance of doing research work, has he not to be in the 
research atmosphere and is that atmosphere likely to be created when you have research 
men spending half their time in teaching? — A. I agree with you that it would create 
a better atmosphere if the men did not do any teaching. 

Air p. .7. Tata. — Q. Fnless they added teaching how could they inculcate research 
into their students? — A. My point is that you cannot teach research. To some extent 
he can be taught by being as.sociated with research workers. 

Q. According to you. there is very little hope of providing research workers in 

this counter- unless they have the spirit and go out and try to do research work? A. 

I don't say there is very little hope. I think they will be gradually produced, but 
the more research work we have going on, the more rapidly will young men be trained 
to do research work. 
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Q. We will take a chemist who is doing research work. He has two or three 
students helping him in his work. These boys would see and learn the methods 
which the expert employs in carrying out the investigation. That would give them a 
bent and they would apply the methods in their own investigations subsequently.'^ — A. 
That is what happens at Coimbatore. It is actually being done. 


Stateirent sho’^Ing the price of paddy (second sort) and jaggery in terms 
of seers of f 0 tolas per rupee. 

{Submitted after oral examination.) 
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Me. E. D. Eichmond, Deputy Conservator of Forests, the iVilgiris, Madras. 

Weitten Evidence. 

The existing knowledge of the forest resources of the country requires to be supple- 
mented by further enquiry and research. Little is known of" many of the so-called 
minor products of the forests in regard either to their occurrence or their commercial 
value and the same is the case in regard to the timbers. What is required then are 
research officers to ascertain the uses and values of the various products, the extent of 
their occurrence and the best methods of producing them and ensuring their continuance 
or the continuance of the trees producing them. This must be the first step and until 
this very necessary information is collected it is difficult to see how anv progres.s can be 
made. The Imperial Eesearch Institute at Dehra lJun does work of undoubted value, 
but it must be supplemented by local organizations. 

A point of great importance is that it would be sheer folh- to exploit timber or other 
forest products until it is known how to replace the trees which would be removed in 
the process, and we are singularly ignorant, at present, of the methods of growth and 
regeneration of the hitherto little known species for which attempts t(j find uses and 
markets are sure to be successfully made. Sylvicultural research is thus one of the 
first requirements; equally important is the economist to ascertain the u^es of the 
various products, the best means of harvesting and seasoning them, and to present them 
to the market. Much depends upon how timber i.s seasorred, many of the at present 
unsaleable timbers would possibly find a market if seasoned in the 'right way. Having 
learnt how to season the timber trial consignments should be given to firms who are 
interested, and if this timber is found useful it must be possible to follow it up by 
larger consignments properly prepared. The market will lose interest if, that interest 
having been provoked, it cannot be supplied at once with marketable quantities of 
what it has tested and is in want of. 

It is possible that a special .staff, not necessarily Forest officers, should be in charge 
of the development of new industries and in finding markets for new timbers. 

Capital is very shy of forest enterprises and it is probable that any new industrv 
should be started by Government, and if successful, it could then be handed over o'r 
sold a.s a going concern Government management should be in the hands of a com- 
mercial staft, the official is ordinarily ill-fitted to run commercial concerns 

Another point requmng attention is the introduction of better methods of exploi- 
tation, moie and better lines of communication. ^ 

65-a 
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Imlustiies :,ucli as puper-makiug and the inanutacture ot pencils and matches are 
..Ireadv in existence in this coniiti7 and it is possible that pioneer factories are not neces- 
saiv out GoYerumeut must help in the direction oi the exploitation oi the materials 
ieuuired. In reo'ard to these special industries it is to be noted that the materials required 
more often than not occur very scattered in difficult country and that it would probably 
pay better to make plantations of the species required in the vicinity of the factories. 
Whether this would be worth while or not is a matter of fairly simple calculation in 
each case 

A point to be insisted upon is that a large aiea of our forests at present will not 
bear much working, they are degraded from centuries of neglect and should be in the 
process of restoiation. I consider that this is not sufficiently recognized and that more 
of the revenue derived from forests should be put back into the forest with the object 
them and that before very much will be possible in the way of industries 
the raw material must be improved. On the other hand there are forests where imme- 
diate development is possible. The forests of the country should be a very real asset 
to the people, directly and indirectly, both to those who live in the immediate vicinity 
of the forests and to those who luwe never seen a forest; and the State owes it to 
future o-enerations to consider their interests equally with those of the present genera- 
tion. The forests are the property of the people in the largest sense. 

It must be made clear that the present strength of the Department is insufficient 
for purposes of protection and the limited amount of exploitation now going on, and that 
for purposes of research, improvement and further expansion the staff must be largely 
augmented. 

Madras is chiefly agricultural and probably will remain so, there is no coal and 
wood fuel is expensive at centres where there are indii.«trial ' oncei ns. I cannot pretend 
to any real knowledge of the subject, hut it occurs to me that charcoal, produced by 
destructive distillatio'n, with its valuable by-products, might do something ; while hydro- 
electrical schemes might do more. This latter question is hound up with the question 
of the conservation of the water sources which has not hitherto received the attention 
it deserves. 

Industrial enterprise is in no way hampered at present by the working of the 
Forest Department which welcomes any market for its produce and prefers to hand over 
the working to private parties: where the department is essentially backward is in intro- 
ducing to the public notice a knowledge of the uses and the value of the products 
available. This can only be rectified by a research organization. 

The Director of Industries has not, in my experience, materially assisted in placing 
any forest product on the market or helped to open out any forest industry. He is 
not a business man and is in no way in touch with the department. 

I would suggest a Board of Industries to which all completed investigations would 
be reported, which might direct the lines of investigations and which could possibly, 
with advantage, issue l)ulletins in simple language in the vernaculars in a periodical and 
also in the district gazettes. The Forest Eesearcli officers and engineer should work under 
the orders of the Chief Conservator of the Province who should be a member of the Board 
of Industries. The forest commercial staff engaged on pioneer industries might work 
directly under the Board which should he largely composed of business men with an 
official chairman. 


Ohaf. Evidence, 7th Febrd.aey 1917. 

Sir F . H. Stewart. — Q. You say, “ The Impeiial Research Institute at Debra Dun 
does work of great vrdue, but it must be supplemented by local organizations”? Will 
you explain shortly why ? — A . Because the species of trees and the conditions of locality 
are different. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the needs of each province would not be met adequately 
by an enlargeinent of the institute at Debra Dun? — A. It would he adequately met by 
appointing a man as a sylvicullurist whose sole duty would be in connection with 
Madras, which comes to the same thing as having a man in Madras and it would be 
more satisfactory. 

Q. It would be more satisfactory to have a separate institution in Madras and a 
separate staff? — A. Yes. 

Q. It would he very much more expensive? — A. Yes, and it would be worth it. 
I do not think that it would be very expensive. It would mean an extra individual. 

Q. An extra individual as sylviculturist, hut others for other branches? — A. So far 
as the chemist is concerned one man would do, or the chemical work for all departments 
might possibly he done by one man.* 


• Wines making this etatemf-nt I have seen the work at I>ehra Hnn and now realize how ranch tho chemist botanist, 
sylvionltnriet ■ r-d eo^n mi't work together, and mast therefore modify my statement. A chemist would be necessary 
for the local renearch institate. 


B. D. Eichmond. 
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Q. With reference to your remarks about the seasoning of timber, does your depart- 
ment do anything in that linef — A. Nothing. There is no water seasoning or any 
scientific method of seasoning carried out. 

Q. You deliver the trees directly from the woodi' — A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that seasoning comes within the province of your service? — A. 
Not the actual work. As soon as the research work is over it could probably be handed 
over to commercial men. 

Q. You say, “ The forests of the country should be a very real asset to the people, 
directly and indirectly, both to those who live in the immediate vicinity of the forests 
and to those who have never seen a forest.” Certainly, but surely those who live in or 
near them have special claims of their own? — .1. They have their justifiable claims but 
I do not think that the people who live further away ought to be forgotten. 

Q. In the matter of grazing rights and fuel? — A. Those, of course, would go to the 
people in the immediate neighbourhood. They are not transportable items. 

Q. With reference to the appointment of the Director of Industries, you say “ The 
Director of Industries has not, in my experience, materially assisted in placing any 
forest product on the market or helped to open out any forest industry.” Would you 
recommend the association with the Forest service of a man with commercial training 
for that purpose? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would you make him a member of the Forest service? — A. It is difficult to 
say. It is a question of detail, but I do not think it would matter very much. It does 
not matter what cadre you put him on to. 

Q. It might matter a good deal, because if he was a member of the Forest service 
he would hardly rise to be the head of it?— A. No. Surely you might put him in 
a separate branch. Atou could not possibly make him the head of the Forest Department. 
He would not be trained in forestry. 

Q. You say that the Board of Industries might issue bulletins in simple language 
in the vernaculars in a periodical and also in the district gazettes. Y^ou think the 
ordinary people would read these? — A. I think they do. It merely occurred to me as a 
way of circulating information. 

Q. Are these bulletins distributed free? Can any one get hold of them? — A. They can 
be bought. For Government servants they are free. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. In the Nilgiris there are considerable forest plantations? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. And they have been of great advantage to the locality? — A. Yes, very great 
indeed. 

Q. Can you tell us at what price firewood can be obtained up there? — A. We deliver 
it at houses at about Es. 5-8-0 per ton. 

Q. Would it be practicable to develop these plantations to any large extent with a 
view to supplying fuel to Coimbatore? — A. I think it would. 

Q. Of late years, has there been any extension of this planting, or has it been 
rgiven up? — A. There is no planting going on by Government but a certain number of 
private ones are being started. 

Q. Is there any large area of Government waste land up there? — A. Not a very 
considerable area. You wrote an article on the subject of “ Destructive Distillation ” 
and I was asked to check the figures, the area required to supply the quantity of char- 
coal you quoted came to something like 4,500 acres. 

Q. And the cosf of clearing land for that purpose? — A. The cost of formation of 
Eucalyptus plantations would be about Es. 50 an acre. Taking very liberal figures, 
my figure for delivery at the factory of which you wrote came to Es. 3-8-0 a ton. That 
included establishment and everything. Let us call it Es. 4. 

Q. Can you send to the Secretary of the Commission a copy of this? — A. Yes. 
I can send a copy of the note * that I then wrote. 

Q. Are there peat bogs in the Nilgiris? — A. Y'es. 

Q. Do you think whether they are of commercial importance? — A. I believe they 
are, but I do not speak with any real knowledge. 

Q. They are being worked at the present time? — A. Yes, to a certain extent. They 
are not used as fuel. 

Dr. E. Hofhinsoii. — Q. You say towards the end of your note, ” The Director of 
Industries has not, in my experience, materially assisted in placing any forest product 
on the market or helped to open out any forest industry. He is not a business man and 
is in no way in touch with the department.” How far does your experience go? — A. 
I am not sure how long there has been a Director of Industries. I have put in fifteen 
years’ service. I may mention that I have sent him a lot of things to investigate. I am 
not, of course, speaking of any individual. There is nothing personal. 


• Not printed. 
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Tiie ]juiut that you want to bring out ib that there is> no close touch between 
you and that department!-' — J,. They do not know what we are doing and we do not know 
uhat they are doing. 

i-l- And you think that the problems that you bring up to the point of solution 
a< ta] . 1 ' pure forestry is concerned should be taken up by the Director of Industries 
to translate them into commercial propositions? — A. I do not know that I would give them 
to the Directors of Industries as at present constituted. I do not think I have great 
confideuee in him. 

Q. But you do want somebody? It does not very much matter what you call him? — 
A. I do want somebody, some business man. 

Sir F . II. Stewart. — Q. Is that the idea of the appointment of Mr. Lushington? — A. 
I cannot speak of his appointment. But it is the thin end of the wedge of research. 
More leally he is the economist. I tliink he is going to be engaged on the seasoning of 
nood. He was a member of the Forest service: he recently retired and has been re- 
appointed. 

Dr. E. Ilo/jhin.son. — Q. He would hardly be able to carry things into the com- 
mercial region? — A. IVhether he is going to or not I do not know^ That is the sort 
of thing, which I think will lie better done by a business man. 

Are difficulties of extraction very great? — A. They are very manifest. It is- 
very expensive. It is possible better means could be devised. 

tt. \ou have no suggestions on that head? — A. I mean there again you want rather 
an expert in those particular matters, as to whether you want tramways, or a better 
system of roads, or whether you can use water and improve the rivers. 

D- There is no one to whom you can refer these questions? — A. iNio specialist. A 
torest engineer has recently been appointed. 

(D At Debra Dun? — A. He is in this province, and that, of course, really comes 
within the scope of his duties, I suppose. But so far as I am aware it is not the kind of 
work on which he has been employed. 

Q. When was he appointed? — .1. Two or three years ago. He has been mostly 
engaged on road work. He is not a member of the Forest Service, but an officer of the 
Public TVorks Department. Ho is attached to the Forest Department for the time being. 

Q. The school of forestry here is a teaching institution entirely? — A. Yes. 

Q. T’ou have no research officer at all? — A. Yo. 

<F Supposing that in the course of your duties you came across some problem which 
should lie the subject of research would you refer it to Dehra Dun? — A. I was once 
a-ked to suggest things tor the Dehra Dun programme. The programme is made three 
years ahead. There are frequent transfers and there is difficulty in securing continuity 
of action. For the last year I have been working on the Yilgiri tanning barks, but 
I l aiiunt devote undivided attention to any .such special work. 

0. M'hat about the chemical side? — A. I have sent samples up to Dehra Dun and 
the ari.ilyses havt‘ been made there. It is a makeshift sort of arrangement. 

Q. AMu think it would be an advantage if research officers were attached to the 
provincial colleges of forestry? — A. They would naturally work in the same place and in 
the same building, but whether they ought to Ire connected with teaching or anything 
of that kind is a problem to which there are two .sides. It would be difficult to fit it in, 
it they had to do teaching as well. 

.\nnther way of dealing with it is that, if an enlarged scientific staff is estab- 
lished at Dehra Dun or at some other central institution, you could apply for an 
officer to take up any particular work in this province? — A. My point is that there 
is work for a man continually. We want a whole time man in Madras. 

O. If you had men at Dehra Dun, one might be an expert in a particular branch, 
and wlien a problem cropped up in that branch you would get that special expert for 
that p nticular matter. He would work it out and then return to the Dehra Dun head- 
quarters and you would get another man for some other subject and so on? — A. I can 
see your point, but the sylviculturist is the thing I am thinking about. The locality 
is different and the species is different and I do not think that that 
arrangement would act with regard to the sylviculturist in anv wav at all. He 
would have his experiments here and he would have to be continuallv watching them. 
Measurements have to be periodically made and all these observations will have to be 
recorded. I think it will be a hopeless proposition to have him at Dehra Dun. 

0. You think that it is quite essential to have your own man engaged on research 
attached permanently to the Madras Presidency? — A. Yes. I feel verv strongly about 
it. 

O. How do you meet the difficulty of it being a blind alley occupation for a scienti- 
fic man? If he is a real expert of some distinction, he would not be content to .stay 
ns ,n chemist in the Forest Department in Madras all his life? — A. No. Possihlv in 
regard tn the chemist it would not require the continuous service of one man. You 
might link him on with the chemist who is doing research in some other business. 
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Q. You make a distinction between the chemist and the botanist.'' — A. Yes. \ou 
must have your own sjdviculturist and your own economist. You might have other 
specialists, but personally I do not think they are needed so tar as 1 can see at present. 

Q. You think that "the economist ought to look to it as a lifelong occupation so 
long as he remains in India t — A. If he is not a Forest officer, yes. The point is whether 
you would be able to employ some one who is not a Forest officer as an economist. It 
is an open question, but at present at Debra Dun the man is a Forest officer, and you 
co'uld not keep him permanently at the work. 

Q. Would you prefer to have the fore.«t economist as a forest officer!-' — A. I think 
I should. 

Q. And there is no reason in that case why he should not become Director-General ? — ■ 
A. He would be a member of the service and would go on in the same way as his 
confreres. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Was it not the case that the Government of India had a very 
excellent officer as a botanist in Dehra Dun and he offered to stay on, losing promo- 
tion? — A. I am afraid I do not know. 

Dr. E. Ho^jhinson. — Q. What .scientific officers do you think are necessary for 
Madras? — A. We want an economist and a sylvieulturi.st. We, of course, want a 
chemist or the services of a chemist. The botanist is doubtful, I should think. 

Q. I take it you want also an engineer whom you have now got? — A. AYs. 

Q. I suppose you would put the engineer in the same category; he could l)e taken 
from some central dejnirtment? — A. Yes. He could. I do not know if entomological 
work might not ]:ossildy be done at Dehra Dun. 

Q. Sir Francis Stewart asked you about the methods of publication and so on. Mav 
I take it that they are on the same lines in the Department of Forestry as in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? — .1 . The Dehra Dun Eesearch Institute issues bulletins which 
are sent to the members of the department. 

Q. If you have something particular to which you wish to draw attention.® — A. One 
■could write an article for the departmental magazine. 

Q. That would be sent to Dehra Dun and it would! be rejected or published? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. And that is quite satisfactory? — A. YYs, except that some of their issues regard- 
ing species of trees, particularly of Madras, have been rather feeble. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. There is one question about the research institute. YYu contem- 
plate having local control? — A. I should have it under local control — under the control 
of the Chief Conservator of the province. 

Q. And not the Inspector-General? — A. IVhen we get the Chief Conservator at the 
head of the province the Inspector-General will no doubt become the head of the depart- 
ment in Madras as elsewhere (except Bombay). 

Q. It would not increase the Inspector-General’s influence to exclude him from his 
place in the research institute? — A. But at present he has no influence in Madras. 

Q. M e will assume that in this province the forest administration becomes ideal, 
from your point of view, then what is your r-iew about the research institute .®— .4 . I 
should still think, under the local Government. 

_ f?* M ould there not be a lot of things that would be of use to the Forest Department 

in Burma, Andamans, etc?- A. I do not think so. At any rate, they have our publi- 
cations in the same way that we have theirs. 

Q. There would not be free correspondence and' interchange of ideas between the 
officers of the several provinces?— A. I think there could and would be. The direct 
authority in local research is the Chief Conservator and it is far better to have his 
direction than the Inspector-General’s. The Inspector-General can onlv act on the 
Chief Conservator’s advice. 

Q. You put it this way that Dehra Dun is rather for the Punjab, the Hnited 
Provinces, Ikihar and Orissa, Bengal? — A. I confine myself entirely to the Madras 
Presidency. I know nothing of the conditions of the other provinces. I think it 
unlikely that the conditions vary so much in the northern provinces as they do between 
the Mrth and south of India. Here you are tropical and there you are not. 

Q. If you put it on tropical grounds, then presumablv there are other tropical areas 
in the Indian Empire — the south of Burma? — A. Yes. 

Q. If you say for Madras only, I do not entirely follow voii? — A. Mv point is this, 
that I should not be satisfied with research work in Madras from Dehra Dun, from men 
living at Dehra Dun and operating at Dehra Dun. I think one man will find ample to 
do m the Madras Presidency. 

Q. I think there are instances in Madras, where forests have either disappeared or 
almost disappeared owing to unrestricted user? — A. Many of them are obvious. 

Q. Can you mention instances? — A. I can mention instances in Tinnevellv and in 
Coimbatore. Some of these forests have entirely disappeared. 

Q. Supposing a firm writes to the forest officer of a district and asks what quantity 
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oi the pioduets ol a tree available and at «hat price the forest officer replies that 
there is a limited number of trees in somewhat seatUued distribution in eer am ranges 
How much iuither could the commercial man take him and in what waj t A. He ought 

to be able to give him the exact quantities and the price. • xi, xl 

U. It is not a question of a commercial frame of mind, but an increase in the matter 
of knowledge of things available, i am trying to get at the exact state of things that he 
will have to dof— xl. He would have to ascertain that a certain wood was useful lor a 
certain purpose, and he would try and find if there was a market for it, but what quantities 
he would get would be got from the forest side and he could not give that inioimation. 

Q. t^'hat about this question of your local contractor.s ? You sell your coupes to 
local contractors, and when there is a species wanted, the contractor holds the 
up and that is the general complaint? — H. He would not have the monopoly of the 

thing. _ . . . , 

Q. You would not advise that coupes should be sold with certain species except for 
instance? — A, You might if J’ou found that there wa' a demand for a particular 
species. It is rather a clumsy arrangement. 

Q. You could sell it on the understanding that he agrees to sell these excepted 
species not exceeding a certain price at a certain place? — A. Yes. 

Q. It could be done in that way? — A. Yes.' 

Mr. A. Chatterton.~Q. Ytou referred to the fact that you are doing research work. 
With what particular object? — A. To try and find out a market tor the tanning barks 


of the Nilgiris. 

Q. Is there a sufficient quantity to make it a commercial proposition? — xl. Of the 
two Australian wattles (Acncia decii) rens and Acacia dealhata^ which are useful for 
tanning purposes and grown on the Nilgiris, etc.- — the Acacia decurrens — is far more 
rich, in tannin than the other but the Acacia dealhata is far the commonest. I am 
trying to get our tanners to use the common kind and although it is not as good as the 
other, still it contains IT per cent of tannin. There is a possibility of setting up an 
exti action plant there, xill that wants to he worked out. It is very difficult to work it 
out all at nuce, I have not got the knowledge nor verj- much time for a special work 
of this kind. I think there is a possibility of .something being done. Theic is not only 
Government bark but a great deal of wattle on private lands. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. We have just received a book from the Inspector-General of 
Horests in which many doubts appear to be thrown on the commercial possibilities 
of wood distillation. Do you think it is a proposition of immediate importance in 
Madras — wood distillation and provision of coke? — A. I know very little about it. The 
difficulty in the Nilgiris is that yoii have got long distances for transport. 


WiTNE-ss No. 263. 

Mb. C. D. McC.vrtiiy, Conservator of Forests. Western Circle, Madras Presidency. 

Weitiex Eviuence. 

Erom the point of view of extiaction, the establishment of the Forest Department 
is i)uilt for the exploitation of such major forest ptoducts only as timber, fuel, bamboos 
aud so forth. The department exercises practically no control over the collection of 
other products. For example, its connection with harks, fruits, gums, honey and wax 
is limited to selling the right of collection, and we are ignoiant even of the quantities 
collected under these leases. We are undermanned even for the scope of our present 
work ; nor do our current re-organization proposals go beyond dealing with. it. And 
although we attempt to reply to enquiries concerning the commercial exploitation of 
products which are not in the regiilar line of collection, it must be admitted that the 
results are seldom of any use. The fact is that our staff is not formed for this purpose. 
It is trained and concentrated on the protection, improvemeut and exploitation of the 
foie.sts and it is waste of time and training to use it otheiwise. 

I will take two enquiries as typical of what we are frequently asked to do for 
commercial firms. The first might be “ Please inform us in what localities the fruit of 
iichleichara frijurja is obtainable in commercial quantities and give us an estimate of 
the cost of collection and delivery' at the nearest railway line.” The next would he — 
'■ Cau you siupply soft wood suitable for tea boxes, if so in what quantities and at 
what rjites. The uood must he supplied in the form of planks or squares.” 

Ill botli case^ the department able to do little more than specify the localities in 
whiili the law product is obtainable. As regards the first we have no collecting agency. 
We should either have to organize one amongst the foiest tribes who collect similar 
products for the minor forest prodrrce contractors, or else go to these contractors for 
(protations. One need hardly say that the inforraation provided in this way is not likely 
t<i he of r.nv' assistance to the enqrrirers. Tn the second case it is obvious that the wood' 
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fiupplied must be seasoned — (in this instance, by immersion) and that it must also be 
sawn up. Now this department only supplies fresh cut timber to the dealers. We have 
no seasoning depots of any sort and we have no sawing machinery. Nor would it be 
reasonable to expect us to set them "Up to meet such demands. 

I must repeat however that it is not the function of the department as it ^stands to 
meet such demands nor do I recommend that it should be utilized in that way. We 
cannot become the collecting agents for individuals nor can we take the place of the 
retail dealer or the saw mill to supply this and that consumer. 

Proposals have been set up for the addition of a local research staff to the Forest 
Department in Madras. In my opinion, when it is formed its work should be confined 
entirely to professional forest subjects. Owing to the employment hitherto of the 
existing staff in holding enormous divisional charges there has been little professional 
knowledge collected even upon such essentials of our work as the rate of growth and 
regeneration of any of our principal timber species with the result that the all important 
point of the proper felling rotation in timber and even in fuel forests, is lajgely a 
matter of guess work. There is an immense amount of professional work awaiting this 
branch in half a dozen other directions and I am totally averse to any proposal to utilize 
this staff when we get it upon such refinements as investigations into dyes, resins and tans 
whilst the very spade-work of the profession is yet to do. This should be the duty of a 
totally different establishment and requires attainments and training which the educa- 
tion of a Forest ofiicer does not supply. In my opinion also it would not be advisable 
to attach a commercial or scientific officer to the forest research staff. I understand 
that some such proposal has been made with the object of establishing a closer touch 
between the Forest Department and that of industries as well as with the outside 
commercial world. Every one of course is in favour of furthering this connection, but 
I think officers of these attainments would be far more usefully employed in the 
Department of Industries; and that closer relations with the Department of Tndustries 
would be best attained by a system of conferences between the heads of the two 
departments. 

On the subject of forest transport we appear to have reached the stage when we must 
begin to employ mechanical means and to improve and utilize our resources of water 
transport. We have about reached the limit of what native labour and cartage can do 
for us. Of late the calls upon the latter by mercantile and industrial development 
have very considerably increased; also it is not possible to establish a paying transport 
service with large Government establishments of bullocks and cartmen for the exploita- 
tion of the forests in remote and unhealthy localities. The trouble in making a start 
with mechanical transport here, in South India, is that there is absolutely no reliable 
agency or advice to assist us in these matters. Unfortunately also the lew attempts 
that have been made have been, as far as my knowledge goes, without exception, failures, 
and it is difficult therefore to get a hearing for such proposals. The cajuse of these 
failures seems to be that in the absence of independent professional opinion we have 
been obliged to go direct to the makers not only for the material, but for advice of what 
m ferial we wanted. And the result has been either that the mechanism supplied was 
not suitable for the work or that it was too big and expensive for its job. In this Presi- 
dency we have lately been given a Forest Engineer who is doing useful work in the 
alignment and construction of export roads into tbe more remote and inaccessible hill 
tracts and forests, but it is too much to expect the special knowledge required for 
providing light railways in hill forests from one and the same officer. What seems to be 
required is that specialists qualified to advise on such subjects as light forest railways 
and tramways, sawmills and engines should be available. The Forest Department in 
this Presidency would itself be able to keep two such officers fully employed. 

As regards waterways there is an enormous development of transport available in 
the river systems of the West Coast. For a short period of the year these rivers are 
already utilized for rafting or boating for forest and agricultural purposes. But owing 
to the" fall of water after the rains the floating comes to a stop from Jstnuary to June. 
This is frequently owing to a diffusion of the dry weather supply amongst a number of 
channels in the river bed. If the available water could be concentrated into one of these 
the floating and rafting peiiod would be considerably extended, whilst if an efficient 
system of submersible lochs could be devised they might veiv' frequently continue all 
the vear round. Here again we appear to be up against the same thing. 


Oral Evidence, 7th February, 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Ton say that proposals haA'e been sent up for the addition 
of a local research staff to the Forest Department in Madras. Can you detail what the 
proposals actually are? — A. In our reorganisation scheme provision has been made for 
one research officer ajid an assistant. They will be concerned with getting all the 
information as regards the rate of growth and. the method of regeneration of our principal 
species. At present we know nothing about the rate of growth. I am talking of Southern. 
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India. We are making working plans for certain four or five difierent species and we 
have iiot the least idea as to the rate of growth of these species. In general, we know 
nothing about tlie best way of seasoning forest timber. We have an impoifiaftit working 
plan on the Anamalais. There are very valuable supplies of teak and other species 
fiivailable, and it has been really found to be quite impossible to remove the produce by 
means of simple country carts" and so forth. We have a scheme sanctioned to run a 
bullock tramway up to this place and that would run to about 14 or 15 miles. That 
meant also the “keeping of a large establishment of bullocks and cartmen and so forth 
where people scai-cely live in March, April and May. I attempted to find out whether we 
could not run a light railway and so save our establishment. It is quite impossible to 
net any information of any sort or kind as to what the power and weight of the 
en^-ine should be for that particular purpose. We had a forest Engineer who came to 
us as a railway Engineer and he has been dispensed with since, and he told me that he 
was absolutely unable to work out this problem. I asked the advice of the Superintend- 
ing Engineer heie and he said that it was not in his line at all. I spoke to Mr. Murray 
blit there was nobody at all to tell us anything about it. I went home on leave and got 
an introduction to Sir A. Eendel’s firm who are official advisers to the India Office and 
I put them this question and they said that they ought to be paid for this advice, and I 
agreed. I gave them every information on the point, our output, jirice of timber, etc., 
and a-ked them whether it was a paying proposition, and told them that if it was they 
might sup])ly the whole of the material. They said that it was a paying proposition, 
and I got a little out of them as regards the weight and power of the engine that would 
be necessary. 

Hr. E. Hopidnson. — Q. Do you suggest that there is a special difficulty in this 
problem? — A. The only difficulty here is that there is no advice, there is no experience 
of such things in Southern India and there is nobody who is capable of working out the 
requirements. 

(b If you had put the question to Messrs. Martin & Co., Calcutta, you would have 
goi. a full answer in a week? — .4. Are they railway engineers? They would only give 
you an answer provided you would get the material from them. 

Q. In the course of business they give you advice. xSo firm asks you to give a 
guarantee to purchase material from them Vou must give them a preference for taking 
the Innililp of sivine vou an idea? — A. I do not think, as a matter of fact, that their 
knowledge of local conditions is sufficient to give you advice from a distance at Calcutta 
al)out a light railway down here. The Government ordered the Superintending Engineer 
of the Public "Works Department to make an inspection of the river down to Tellicherry 
and he seemed to say that he had no experience at all. 

(*. Dave the Government taken the matter up since? — 4. That is a month ago. I 
consulted the Superintending Engineer on that point. He said that that was not his 
line at all. I may say as regards the other thing, namely the tramway that I have just 
spoken of, that I asked Mr. Murray whether he had got anybody in his department who 
would be able to advise us. He had no one whom he considered would be able to 
advise on that subject. 

Q. Would it lead to any broad gauge railway oi' meter gauge railway? — -1. A'e.s. 
It will come down to the trace of the proposed Palghat railway. 

Mr. C. E. Loir. — Q. Take this case of Schleichera seeds. I see the impossibility of the 
thing from the forest officer’s point of view, but how do you suggest that the appointment 
of a commercial officer wordd assist the firm who wanted the seeds to get hold of them? — 
A. I do not know alny thing about the appointment of the commercial officer. That has 
not been suggested in our reorganisation proposals so far. 

Q. Can you make any suggestion as to how to follow up the thing?- — A. We would 
refer him to the local produce contractor and ask him to do it for him. 

Q. That action is possible at present? — A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chntierton. — Q. Is it a fact that transpoit problems in connection with 
heavy forest produce such as large timber have not been properly worked out anywhere 
in Southern India? — .1. I think they have been worked out as regards simple local 
ti ansjioi t. 

Q. Is there any other country in the world which is extracting heavy timber from 
legions like those which you have got here, in an economical way? — A. I could not tell 
you. 

Q. Y'ou are entirely dependent here on elaborate mechanical means of transport? — 
.1 . In Germany we have seen similar timber brought down by these light tramways. 

Q. Are thei-e consulting forest engineers available anywhere? — A. Ho. I do not 
know of anyone. I think it only requires the ordinary railway engineering knowledge. 

Q. In some part of the forests vou have got logs four or five feet square and 20 feet 
long to deal with. You have got to take them to the railway. "What is the method of 
transport? — A. We have got +o do with our elejihants and carts. 

Q. The cost is raising and it is becominsr prohibitive? — A. Hot as regards elephant 
work. We can always deal with that part. 
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Q. Suppose the forest engineer is sanctioned, could you get a man at the present 
time who has the necessary experience to tackle the problem at once? — A. In a case like 
that we cannot have men for everj' job. We must have men for road work and other 
things, and what I should like to do in a case like that is to refer to reliable authority 
and get opinion. 

Q. Have you got a reliable authority? — -1. 1 am telling that I could not get hold 
of one now. 

Q. How are you going to solve the problem? — A. By finding out whether you can 
get a solution at home from somebody at home. 

Q. Would it not be better to get an engineer and put him to study the problems of 
forest transport and to make a study of it and gradually accumulate the experience 
necessary to deal with it? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Do you use mechanical methods of felling timber? — A. Yo. 


Witness Yo. 264. 

Me. K. S. Seinivas.\ Pillai, Tanjore, Madrais. 

Weitten Evidence. 

I am acquainted with man}- of the industries carried on in the district of Tanjore 
and have myself started a weaving factory, rice mills, co-operative banks, etc. 

In my opinion, India for the Indians should be the basic principle on which all 
industries are to be started and worked in this country. Foreigners, excepting the 
English, whose relationship to India is peculiar and in whose case some exceptions will 
have to be made, should never be allowed to own industries in India. I see no objection 
to our borrowing money from foreigners. 

As for capital, when Japan, a country which is very much inferior to India in 
natural resources and other points, is able to find money for large ventures, there should 
be no difficulty whatever in India for capital. If with Indian capital, we cannot start 
a thing to-day, let us wait till tomorrow but never allow foreigners to own ventures 
in this country. There was a time when products such as indigo, dyes, cement, etc., 
were being exported from India to all parts of the then civilised world. Yow Japan 
in the east, and European countries in the west are trying to dump such products upon 
the Indian market. India, the original home of the sugar-cane, is now importing 
sugar worth not less than 10 crores of rupees per annum. Cotton-ware, which we 
should supply to other countries, is being imported on a large scale. The reputation of 
the fineness of the Indian muslins of old shows that the opinion about the unsuitability 
of India for the manufacture of higher counts is not correct. Indian resources have not 
been tanned as they should have been and no experiments worth the name are being 
made. Ship-building was, at one time, .a thriving industry in India and the Indian navy 
was counted the best in the world. Europeans had to* learn ship-building from the 
Indians and the Sultan of Turkey had his ship built in India. 

At present experts in different industries will have to be engaged from foreign 
countries till the Indians qualify themselves. Indian workmen are intelligent. There are 
hundreds of rice-mills in the Tanjore district of which the machinery is in the sole 
charge of Indian workmen. People who begin life as day-labourers soon become 
efficient drivers. 

High class scientific training grounds should be opened in India for Indians in 
more than one centre. With regard to the particular subjects in which instructions are 
to be given we should leave it to time to decide. Yow we may begin with indigo dves, 
sugar, cotton and so forth. The officers of the Department of Industries do not freely 
move with the people. As long as Mr. Chatterton was here, things were quite difierenh 
There is a good deal in the selection of the personnel. Government should look to 
results and not to reports which say that Indian youths are incompetent to receive 
instructions. This shows rather the inefficiency of the' teacher. 

As for drawing capital to a venture there would be no difficulty. In the past, 
-some men started business who were either dishonest or inefficient or both, which ended 
in fiasco. People having lost by such movements naturally keep oli from them. If the 
right men are in charge of the work and people made to understand it. the difficultv 
of capital will disappear. 

To improve the labourers’ efficiency the following things will be useful : 

1. Firm opening a book for recording suggestions for improvements in any direc- 
tion to be made by the subordinates of the firm including workmen and rewarding them 
according to the nature of the suggestion. 

2. -A portion of the annual profits should be allotted to be divided amono- them. 

J For good work done, subordinates should be made partners. ^ 

4. Vacancies should be filled up as far as practicable from within. 

66-a 
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5. Sometimes workmen may be sent for instruction at the cost of the firm. 

There should be a Board for disposing of appeals by workmen who should 
be invested with such rights. 

Industrial schools should be under the control of the Department of Industries but 
the present departments should be very much improved. 

In Tan j ore there are many more rice-mills than are necessary. 

Government aid may be given to new industries in any of the modes mentioned 
in question 5 but the third mode should not be adopted except in the case of railways 
to be newly started. 

Accurate budgets for the new ventures can never be expected. Unexpected difficul- 
ties crop up and the expected difficulties vanish. Large powers should be given to men 
in charge of a work in cases where repairs and other things are to be made on the 
spot immediately without the previous sanction of the Government where they have 
connection with the business. Services of Government experts will have to be 
lent in some cases without any conditions and in other cases according to the nature 
of the case. 

If industries require land, which they cannot acquire after reasonable efforts, Gov- 
ernment may give them aid in some special cases. 

I have found thd Indian Trade Journal to be of little use. 

The issue of special monographs, etc., I have knowm to have done great good in 
agricultural matters. 

Bailway transport facilities are insufficient in the Tanjore district. 

JfoTE. — TFitncis did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 265. 

Memorandum presented to the Indian Industrial Commission by the Council of 

the Indian Institute of Science. 

Written Evidence. 

The institute contains at present the Department of Electrical Technology, 
the Department of General and Organic Chemistry and the Department of Applied 
Chemistry. 

The Department of Electrical Technology provides an advanced course of instruc- 
tion in the subject which normally extends over three years and is only suitable for 
students who have already graduated and possess considerable knowledge of Higher 
Mathematics and Physics. It also affords facilities for carrying out original investi- 
gations to students who have undergone such a course. It has been very successful in 
turning out a considerable number of trained electrical technologists who have up to 
now found little difficulty in securing suitable employment. The Council make no 
suggestions for the development of this department and consider that no radical change 
need be discussed unless the suggestions in the matter of large chemical developments 
mentioned below prove feasible. 

There are no indications of any pressing need for any other departments except 
such as are chemical in nature and the Council consider that the buildings, organization 
and present chemical staff might well form the nucleus of a large chemical institute 
dealing with chemistry in all its applications. 

The present Department of General and Organic Chemistry affords ample oppor- 
tunities for students desirous and capable of undertaking research on purely scientific 
lines and may well continue so to do. There is however no general course of instruction 
similar to the courses given in those University colleges where advanced chemistry 
finds a place in the curriculum. The instruction given takes the form of assistance 
to individual workers, with meetings of the staff and students at intervals to read and 
discuss some particular paper. 

The laboratories have in the past been open to teachers of chemistry or to chemists 
whatever the nature of their work for the purpose of studying for short periods up-to-date 
methods or other special work. 

The Department of Applied Chemistry is doing the kind of work for which there 
seems to be the greatest demand and as the Department of General and Organic 
Cliemistry settled down to regular work after the initial stages of organisation the 
tendency has been to deal more and more with problems having a practical application 
and thus to some extent it has become another Department of Applied Chemis^ 

This is the kind of work which has presented itself and there is no doubt it is work 
which must be undertaken somewhere on a very much larger scale than at present It 
IS suggested that the institute might well develop on these lines 
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The Council would ask the Commission to recommend such a developiment and the 
piovision of public funds for the purpose. 

The site ahords ample accommodation for all the necessary buildings. There is 
any amount of work to be done, and it is only necessary to secure the funds. 

The Commission is enquiring about the system of referring local problems to the 
Imperial institute, but it seems clear that the chemical side of the majority of these 
could be suitably dealt with at this institute if so developed. 

Two further questions arise from the preliminary note issued by the Commission. 

Firstly, should the institute be general in its interests or be confined to limited 
groups of related subjects? 

The Council consider that the various branches of chemistry offer a sufficiently 
wide field for any one institute and that more suitable arrangements could be made for 
the direction of such specialized work than would be possible in the case of an institu- 
tion dealing with a number of unrelated or distantly related subjects; while on the other 
hand the Council feel convinced that the bringing together at the same centre of a 
large number of experts working at various branches of one main subject should afford 
the best chance of co-operation and stimulus; it is indeed in their opinion probable 
that the isolation hitherto experienced by many scientific workers in India has been 
one of the chief reasons of the comparatively disappointing results. 

Secondly, should the institute be Imperial in its interest or be maintained as a 
Provincial institution ? 

It is obvious that a large number of the most important questions to be dealt with 
— for instance, those relating to the oil industry^ with all its subsidiaries — are for the 
most part common to all provinces, and much waste of effort might be prevented by a 
central institution ; while all would share equally in the results, given a suitable system 
of deputing experts and students to work on the spot and arrangements for widespread 
publication. 

There are no doubt problems whose importance is more local — as for instance, the 
manufacture of sandalwood oil or other questions dealing with localized raw materials — 
but the scientific work connected with these would be better carried out in a large scale 
institution provided with experts dealing with numerous branches, while further deve- 
lopments might be looked for in factories erected in the centre of the particular industry, 
such factories having specially equipped, though not necessarily large, laboratories 
attached to them. Members of the staff might be deputed when necessary to direct any 
special work carried on in such laboratories. 

It will certainly be urged on the other hand that local interests would be served 
somewhat in proportion to their distance from the central institution and also that work 
would be more likely to be brought to a local institution. There may be some truth in 
these arguments but the matter resolves itself largely into a question of the funds avail- 
able. The Council think it unlikely that more funds will be available than would suffice 
for one chemical centre with a sufficiently large and varied staff together with labo- 
ratories and equipment to secure that all the various aspects of any problem, both 
scientific and technological, could be dealt with on the spot and with such an income as 
to make feasible (Ij the entertainment of a Director of such high qualifications that 
he might be expected to command the respect of the entire staff and be in a position 
to arrange for the necessary co-operation, ( 2 ) the maintenance of a thoroughly well- 
equipped workshop for chemical engineering with sufficient staff to serve the needs of 
all the departments, and (3) the possession and upkeep of a library as complete as it is 
possible to make it in all matters relating to chemistry. 

Any attempt to equip a number of institutions in these respects would entail 
unnecessary extravagance. 

An institution such as the Council have in view might well absorb in its staff 
practically all the chemists at present in Government employ, their services or those 
of other members of the staff being “lent” for definite or indefinite periods as 
required. Whether chemists attached to colleges should be included would be a matter 
for special consideration ; there would however be no insuperable difficulty in applying 
this system to teaching posts also. 

If the institute were supported entirely or even to a much greater extent than at 
present by public funds it may be assumed that some change in the present organiza- 
tion and system of control might be considered desirable or even necessary ; the Council 
however trust that any changes which might be introduced would not impair the present 
elasticity in the system of control. 

To sum up the Council are convinced that the institute should form the nucleus of 
a large central institution devoted to chemical research in all its branches and they 
would gladly undertake to formulate a detailed scheme on learning that the main propo- 
sal is acceptable to the Government and the extent to which financial assistance would 
be forthcoming. 
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Witness No. 266 . 

SiE Ali-ked G. Bouhne, K.C.I.E., D.Sc., P.S.S., Director, Indian Institute of Science, 

Bangalore. 


Whitten Evidence. 

XopE. Witness gave oral evidence which is confidential. The following statement 

was sulmitted by him after his oral examination. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OE SCIENCE, BANGALOEE. 

Uist of present students. 


13. 

14. 
16. 
16. 

17. 

15. 
19. 
::;o. 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 


S. K. Boje 

B. K. Ramprasad 
R. K. Nanavati 
G. E. Varanjne 
K. S. Dheerender 
Does. 

K. Dmanatha Eao 
B. S. ATyans>ar 
I. D. Wa.l " 

A. G. Gokhale 
K G. Laiw.<la 
D. N. Mcth\ala 


H. .\lehdi Ilaseaii . . 


26. ,, H. Habili Hassau . 

26. ,, N. Inuganti 

27. ,, S, E.Bhate 


I Bengal 
Bangalore 
Bombay 
llo. 

Bangalore 

' Do. 

Do. 

Bombay 
Do. ■ 

Do. 

Hyderabad 

(Ueooan). 

i Do 

1 Do. 

I 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

B.A. (Hon.) (Madras) 
.M.A., B.Sc., (Bombay) 
■ B.Sc. (Bombay) . . 

I B. A. (.Madras) 

1 

i Do. 

B.Sc. (Bombay' . . 
M.A., M.So. Bombay) 
I M. 4 , B.Se. (Bombay) 
i B.Sc. (Bombay) 

Ph.C,, M.P.S. 



Names. 

Whence 

cemiug. 

. 

Acarfemio 
qualifications, eto. 

Remarks. 

1. 

Ml. C. P. Chowna 

Bombay 

B.A. (Bomb.iy) 

Electrical Technology. 

2. 

,, M. E. Baja Eao . . 

Madras 

B.A. (Madias) ■ . . 

Do. 

3. 

,, M. V. Pdnt Vaidya. 

Indore 

B.Sc. (Allahabad) 

Do. 

4. 

,, K. M. Dordi 

Bombay 

B.Sc (Bombay) 

Do. 

5. 

,, P. B. Kale 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

6. 

,, ll. B. Warden 

Do. 

B. A., B.Sc. ^Bombay) 

Do. 

7. 

,, S. B. Deshpande . . 

Do. 

BA. (Bombay) 

Do. 

8. 

,, S. M. Gole 

Indore 

B.Se. (t’orabay) .. 

Do. 

9. 

,, B. Venkaturama 
Saatrl. 

B ingalore 

BA. (MHd^a^) 

Do. 

10. 

,, S. Chinnador.ii 

Madras 

B.A. (Don.'i (Madras) 

Do. 

11. 

, K. C. Sanyal 

Bengal 

B.Sc. ^Calcutta) . 

Do. 

12. 

J, P. K . Gbooe . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Diplomate of Agiicultme 
(Oxon). 

I L.Ag. SI.R.A.S. (Panjab). 

I G.JI.V.0 

!B.A., B.Sc. 


Do. 

Do. 

General and Organic Chemiatr\ . 

Do. 

Do. 1 

I alysore 

p ^Government 
Do' ! S®^®br3. 

Applied Chemistry. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.'i 

Do. i 

r,„ '.Hyderabad Goremment 

r Snbnlars, 


Do. j 
Do. j 


The following are permitted to work in the General and Organic Chemistry Laboratories. 


28. Mr. K. S. rar-imesvai-a . Mysore Tan- | I5.A. (^Madras) 



xAyvar ! 

nery, Limited. ' 


28. 

„ B. N. Venkataram- 1 

: Mysore Goolo- ! 

Do 


ayya. 

gic^l Depart- I 

1 ment. 


30. 

,, B. S. Balaji Rao ^ 

i Do. * 

Do. 


Working on chrome leather tan iiqaors 
and leathers. 

Working on Mysore materials suitable 
for furnace linings. 

Working on Mysore alkaline earths. 


List of past students of the Uepaitment of General and Organic Chemistry. 


1. Dhavale, Bhaskar Bal 
vant. 

Kolhapur 

M.. A. (Bombay) 

2. Bhagwath, Narayan 

Baiaji. 

Indore 

Do. ... 

3. Gadre, Shankar Tiimbak 

Poona 

Do. 

4. Gupta, Nalini .Mohan .. 

Bengal 

M.Sc. (CaloQtttt) 

5. Mehta, Bhaiehand Anup- 
ohand. 

Eaj kotc 

M.A. (Bombay) . . 

6. Pal, Gobtahehari 

Dacea 

M.Se. (Calcutta) . . 

7. Bay, Rames Chandra 

Bengal 

Do. 

8. Sahiar, Hormbji Khar- 
shedji. 

Bombay 

M.A. (Bombay) 


Went to London for undergoing a course 
in preparation of Cannin extracts. 
Af.erwaids going to America. 

Working in Oil Company, Bombay. 

First Chemical Assistant in the Govern- 
ment Technical Laboratory, Cawn- 
pore. 

Chemist in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
Laboratory, Calcutta. 

Department of Industries, jenagad. 

Agricultural Department, Dacca 
College. 

Professor of Chemistry, Patna College. 

Professor of Chemistry, St. Xavier’s 

* College, Bombay. 


• Left ill /anuary 1917. 
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List of past students of the Department of General and Oip^anic Chemistry — contd. 


Names. 

( 

1 

Whence 

coming. 

Academic 
qualifications, etc. 

Remarks 

9. Shankara Rao, B.Badami 

Bangblore 

* 

M.A. (Madras) .. 

Assistant Cheo.ist in the Agricultural 
Department, Mysore State, Bangnlore. 

10. Ktnga, Dorab Dinefah. 

Bomlay 

M .A. (Bombay) .. 

Professor of Chemistry, Elphinslone 
College, Bombay. 

11. Advani, Paramariand 

M ewaram. 

Sind . . 

Jl A., B.Sc. (Bombay) . . 

L'^eturer, Sind College. 

12. Asliar, Haridaa Vallaha- 
dae. 

Bombay 

B. Sc. (Bombay) .. 

Worked for three months only and then 
left. 

13.- Banker, Shaiikarlal 

Ghallibhai. 

Do. 

M.A. (Bombay) .. 

Tntendfi starting factory for pieparitig 
tanf>in extracts, at present has small 
private laboiatory. 

14. Garlapury Sastri, S. 

Mysore 

B. A. (Madras) 

Obtained scholarship from Mysoie Gov- 
ernment. Went, to University College, 
London, is at present engaged in a 
Soap lac'tory, NoHingham. 

15. Kolha*kar, Gopal Bal- 
krishna. 

Poona 

AI. A. (Bombay) 

Professor of Chemibtry, Fergu on 
Collfge, Pooni. 

16. Shah, P. G 

Agra 

M. A., B.Sc. (Bombay) 

Professor of Chemistry, Foreman 
Christian College, Lahore. 

Worked for three days only. 

17. Narasiiuhaswami, M. V. 

'iladras .. 

B.^.(MaJrHB) .. 

18. Lakhumalani, Jamiatri 
Vishindas. 

Sind, Hydera- 
bad. 

M. Sc. (Bombay) .. 

Has applied for post as Research 
Chemist in United Provinces Rosin 
Factory. 

19. Sathaye, Viuayah 

Ganesh., 

United Pro- 

vinces 

M. A. (Bombay) 

At present making experiments on the 
manufacture of Thymol, intends start- 
ing a factory. 

20. AI. H. Ananthanarayana 
Avyar. 

Madras 

B.A. (Madras) 

Do. . , 

Taken post in the Mysore Geological 
DepHTtroeiit. 

21. Lakshm:si\ Hao, P. 

Hyderabad 

Worked for one month oulv. 

32. Bajaraman, V. 

Madras 

Do. 

Worked for one day only. 

23. K. Sitaraina Ayyar 

Travaneore 

AI. A, (Madras) 

Lecturer in Chemistry, Maharaja’s 
GtiiJege, Ttivandram. 

24. A. J. Ueaai 

Bombay . 

B.Sc. (Bombay) ,, 

Assistsnt to the Agriualtnral Chemist, 
Central Provinces, 

26. H.B. Shroff .. 

Co. . 

Do. 

Doing business in Cotton Mills. 


All the above students had taken Chemistry as the chief subject for their degree before admission to the Institute. 


List of past students of the Department of Applied Chemistry. 

Studying in Berlin University^ 
Uermany, 

Lectuier in Chemistry, St. John^s 
College, Agra. 


1. 

lilr. Syed Ali Jan hizvi. 

Agra . . 

B.A., B.Sc. (Allahabad). 

2. 

,, Dadaohfinji, H. K. 

Bombay 

B.Sc. ( Bombay) 

3. 

,, Jagtiani, J. L. 

Karachi 

B.Sc. ( ,, ) 

4. 

,, Pandya, K. C. 

Bombay 

M.A.t „ ) .. 

5. 

,, Bhargava, M. P. 

Gwalior 

B.Sc. Allahabad) 

6. 

,, Dhavan, R. K. 

N.W.I’. Pro- 

B.A., .11. Sc. (Punjab) 



vinces. 

- 

7. 

,, Dwarka Prasad 

United Prorin- 

B.Sc. (Allahabad, .. 



ces 



List of past students of the Department of Elec 

1. 

Mr. Ayya, D.V. 

Bangalore 

Ii E.E. (Bombay) ,, ; 

2. 

,, Chakravarthi, P. 0. 

Madras 

B.A. (.riadras), L.E.E. 




(Bomh:4y). ! 

3. 

,, Desai, N.B,» 

Baroda 

L.E E. (Bombay) 

4. 

,, Kothawala, K. R.‘=^ 

Do, 


6. 

,, Mistry, >.R. 

Bombay 

R.A., B.Sc. (Bombav) . ' 

6 

,. Parikh, J. M. 

Do. 

(Bombay) 

7. 

,, Hamaswami, S.AI.^ 

Bangalore 


8. 

, , Subba Rao, P, 

Madras 

B.A (Madras) 

9. 

,, Tiwari, E N 

Cawnpore 

B.Sc 

10. 

,, Bhatt, M.H. 

Saiat . . . - 1 

L.M.E . (Bombay) 

11. 

,, Khamhati, N. K. .. 

Bombay 

B.A. (Bombay) 

12. 

,, Mehta, C. N.” 

Do. ,, ; 

Do. 

13. 

,, Menon, A. K. 

Alalabar 

B.A. (Madrasi 

14. 

,, Mowdawalla, F.N. 

Bcmbay 

M.A., B.Sc. (Bombay) 

16. 

„ Hamaswaiiii Ayyan- 

^ladras 

B.A. (Madras) 


gar, 'I'.K. 



16. 

,, Ohose, R. . . 

Bengal 

B Be. (Calcutta) . . 

17. 

., Tirnnarayanan, 

Madras 

B A . (Madras) . . ... 


M.B. 



18 . 

,, Vaidyaiiathaswami, 

Do. 

, 


R. • 




Professor 

College, 


of Chemisbry, Pa+iala 


: Studying Eleotrical Engineering in 
America. 

EleciricHl Engineer, lata Hydro- 
Electric AVorfes, Kapoli 
Trapeiial Electrical stores, Bombay. 

Do. do. 

Tata Hydro-Electric Worhs, Bombay. 
Kala Bh.'ivan Institute, Baroda. 
(iovemment Sandal Oil Factory, 
Bangalore. 

SiimenB Brothers, ^Madras. 

I’ata Hydro- hlectric Works, Bombay. 
Electrical Department, Boroda. 

Electric IVatn Company, Bombay. 
Advance Mills, Ahmed^bad. 

El^^ctrical Department, Hyderabad, 
(Deot an). 

Engineering College, Madras. 
Electrical Department, Bombay Public 
Works Depirtment. 

Gone to England on State Scholarship. 

. Cape Copper Company, Cbota Nagpur. 


Do. 


do. 


♦Those marked with an asterisk were advised not to continue their studies at the Institute, as they were 
found unable to make satisfactory progress 
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Bangalore 


Teohnofogioal 
' institutions. 


Imperial 

Departments. 

Hydro-eleotrio 

surreys. 


List of other workers. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


4. 


6 . 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


Name. 


Whence coming. 


Department 


Bemarks. 


Mr, IJ. M, Mukherjee .. i Lecturer, Roorkeo College Applied 

I 1 Chemistry. 

„ J. Chakrahhorty, Deputed by Mysore Got- j Do. 

E.A. • eminent. 


K. Fadmanaha 
Pillai. 


Do 


Do. 


Gave instruction to students in GIa8» 
blowing. 

Soap Expeit deputed by Mysore Gov- 
ernment. Now Soap Expert to (jov- 
ernment of Bared a. 

Experiments on dyes. 


„ A. K, Menon, e.a,. 

„ G. A. Mahamadi, 

E.A. 

,, C. S. Ramachandra 
Ayyar, e.a. 

,, C. S. Narayana- 

swami Ayyar. 

,, N. Sarangdhar, 

M.Se. 

,, Venkataranga 

Ayyangar, e.a. 


Madras Fisheries Depart- | 

1 Do. 

ment. i 

i 

Deputed by Mysore Gov- 

1 Do. 

ernment. 

1 

1 

Deputed by Madtae Gov- 

! Do. 

ernment. 


Alcbemiat from Tan j ore. 

j Do. 

Bombay 

! ])o. 

Mysore (deputed by 

1 

; General 


Mysore Government). Organic 

j Chemistry. 


I Purifying Fis-h oils. Assistant to Sir 
; F. Nicholson. 

I Soap making Expert, paid by Mysore- 
! Government, 
j Pencil making. 

I Paper mill Agent, Shiyali. 

j Professor of Chemistry, Wilson Col- 
! lege, Bombay. 

Sandalwood distillation. Kow em- 
I ployed as Chemist in Government 
I Sandalwood Oil Factory. 


10. 

„ P. Subrabraanya 

Ayyar, m.a. 

,, G. Subrabmanya 

Ayyar, e.a. 

Madras 

Do. 

Lecturer in Chemistry, St. Joseph’s 
College, Trichinopolv. 

11. 

Deputed by Mysore Gov- 
eriiment. 

Do. 

Sandalwood Oil Factory, now Chemist 
in Government Sandalwood Oil 
Factory. 

12. 

,, B. Ivaidgopanl. B.a. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ‘ do. 

13. 

Dr. Paul Bruhl, 
Ph.D. 

Calcutta 

Do. 

Eiigineeiing College, Sibpur, Carried 
out some analyses of minerals. 

14. 

„ W. M. Gimson, 
Esq., RE. 

— 

Do. 

On distillation of lignites. 

15. 

Dr. P. Maraden, Ph.D., 
M.Sc. 

.... 

Applied 

Obemistry. 

On indigenous dye stuffs. 

16. 

Mr. K. Parthasarathi, 

Deputed by Mysore Gov- 

General and 

Sandalwood distillation. Now Chemist, 

17. 

E.A. 

erumeiit. 

Organic 

Chemistry. 

Government Sandalwood Oil Factory. 

,, C. H. Vora, m.a., 
B.Se. 

Baroda 

Eleotrioal De- 
partment. 

Principal, Kalahhavan Institute,. 

Barodfi. 


Witness No. 267. 

Dr. a. Hay, D.Sc., m.i.e.e., Professor of Electro-technology, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Written Evidence. 

Questions 24 and 71 may be conveniently considered together. 

Technological research would be greatly stimulated by more intimate contact be- 
tween manufacturers or intending manufacturers on the one hand, and members of the 
staffs of institutions capable of carrying out researches on the other. Manufacturers 
would probably be glad to avail tbemselves of any opportunities which might be afforded 
them of submitting technical problems for investigation to research institutions, and 
members of such institutions would be equally glad to be kept in close touch with 
the special problems which interest manufacturers. Close co-operation of this kind would 
react beneficially on both the parties concerned. It would tend to prevent stagnation 
on the part of the manufacturer, and would make the investigator feel that the problems 
on which he is engaged are of vital importance to industry. It seems, however, unlikely 
that close contact between the manufacturer and the investigator could be initiated 
without a stimulus from some external source. I therefore wish to suggest the desira- 
bility of establishing some definite system which will have for its object the bringing 
about of much closer co-operation than exists at the present time between manufacturers 
and investigators, and which will form a permanent connecting link between them. A 
department established on the lines suggested might be termed an “ Industrial Intelli- 
gence Department ” and might consist of the Directors of Industries in the different 
Provinces, who could meet at intervals at a central office for comparing notes and 
discussing the future policy of the Department. 

I wish to group question- 04 and 102 together. 

power . , ."'f \ readily admitted that cheap power provides an important stimulus to 

industrial development, ami any schemes intended to further such development must 
necessarily take into account the fundamental problem of power generation. It is 
also well-known that although hydro-electric power is bv no means aFwavs the cheapest 
form of power, yet. given favourable conditions, it easilv outdistances all its rivals 
Tins IS well shown by the large hydro-electric plants of Norwav, which are, in some 
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instances, able to generate a horse-power year at the extremely low cost of 35 shillings ; 
whereas, in the most up-to-date modern factory, employing steam plant, the cost would 
be at least £6 (assuming pre-war price of fuel). There is another feature connected 
with hydro-electric power which differentiates it sharply from power obtained by the 
use of heat engines. This feature is the financial stability of hydro-electric as compared 
with heat engine plants. The cost of power generation by means of heat engines is 
largely influenced by the cost of the fuel — a fact which introduces an element of un- 
certainty into the cost of this mode of power generation. Again,' a failure of the fuel sup- 
ply will completely cripple a heat engine plant. Lastly, the steadily increasing cost of 
fuel will in course of time make it increasingly difficult for heat engine plants to produce 
power at a reasonable cost. These disadvantages are entirely non-existent in the case 
of hydro-electric plants, which may be regarded as constituting perennial sources of 
power. Although the day when serious shortage of fuel will necessitate a complete 
regrouping of the present industrial centres may be regarded as still far distant, the 
earliest possible utilisation of the available water power of a country^ is a matter of 
primary importance to future generations. Every new hydro-electric plant which 
comes into existence has the effect of preventing an avoidable increase in the rate at 
which our fuel resources are being used up. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
water power of a country is one of its most valuable assets, and for this reason it 
seems desirable that the State should devote to it that degree of attention which is 
warranted by a matter of the highest national importance. I would therefore suggest 
that a very complete survey be made of the available water power of India, and that in 
addition to determining the maximum amounts available, rough estimates be pre- 
pared of the probable cost of development. Information of this kind should be given 
the widest publicity, and should be freely placed at the disposal of intending manu- 
facturers, who should be encouraged in every possible way to utilise hydro-electric 
power in preference to power derived from heat engines. I believe this matter to be 
of sufficient importance to warrant the establishment of a special hydro-electric power 
department. Should Government decide, as suggested in question 7, to adopt the 
policy of establishing pioneer factories on any considerable scale, siich factories might 
conveniently be either grouped in the immediate neighbourhood of hydro-electric gene- 
rating stations, or in industrial centres supplied with hydro-electric power. 

With reference to question 74, regarding the adoption of restrictive or preventive 
measures intended to cope with the apparent waste of effort involved in cases where two 
or more investiaators happen to be working at the same subject in different places. I 
am of opinion that such measures could only be used with the utmost caution, as they 
are likely to be productive of more harm than good. Both pure science and its industrial 
applications present numerous instances where either the actual experimental results 
or the estimate of their commercial or industrial value required drastic revision. In 
very few eases is it safe to assume that finality has been reached, and the same ground 
may frequently be very profitablv worked over independently bv two or more individuals. 
It is, however, desirable that each worker should be kept fully informed of what is 
being done by his fellow-workers elsewhere. 

Q. 76. — The addition of a section of mechanical and electrical engineering to the 
existing sections of the Science Congress would, I think, give it greater facilities for 
stimulating industrial development. 


Oeal Evidence, 13th Eebeuary 1917. 

Note. — The reyised li&fc of past ard pre^enb students of the Institute will be found in the wiitten evidence of 
•witness No. 2tt6. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. We all have had the advantage of going over your depart- 
ment and seeing to some extent what is actually going on there. We should like to 
know, if you can tell us very briefly, and not iu too technical a form, what has been the 
character of the researches and the experimental work which has been done in your depart- 
ment?— A. The experiments which have been carried out in the electrical' department 
are mainly concerned with questions connected with the design and behaviour of 
electrical plant. Eecently we have been carrying out researches on the behaviour 
of an alternator or rotary converter during the synchronisation period, and at present 
we are engaged on an investigation of the magnetic flux distribution in the core of a 
transformer. Speaking generally practically all the researches that have been carried 
out have had reference to generating and transforming plant, and motors. 

Q. Has the desirability of particular researches originated with vou or have they 
been suggested by anything brought to you by students or the manufacturers of plants.!^ 
— A. So far all the researches have been originated by myself. At the present time 
research work is being done almost entirely by students 'under my direction. 

Q. So^ that in that re.spect the institute has not quite followed the lines wbieb 
you think it should take up in the future judging from your evidence? — .4. Not entirely. 
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(J. The whole idea is that the m:-titute should meet the research needs of maker, 
nianutacturer and user'i — T. \ es. 

ihe time iias not yet been ripe lor that!'— Jl. The time is not yet ripe in 
my department, at anv rate, and one iaiiTy obvious reason is that the tnanufacturer 
ot" electrical machineiy in India is non-existent at the present time. 

y. He is absolutely non-existent I"— H. Absolutely non-existent, although the repair- 
ing of machinery is done to a certain extent. 

Q. You could not say that the work done in your department has nothing to do with 
the re 2 )airs of electrical machinery'' — A. Xo. 

i). Looking forward to the future do j'ou anticipate that there may be much brought 
bctoie you for research by users and makers'!— A. \\ ell, I think that it is quite possible 
that 2 >roblems may arise in connection with the transmission of power, such as problems 
relating to the design and methods of testing high-voltage insulators, which may 
possibly be referred for solution to the Indian Institute of Science. I think there is 
that possibilitv. 

Q. Has your department done any work in the way of standardizing or testing 
instruments?— A. Xo. There does not seem to have been any demand so far for that 
kind of work, and jiersonally I have made no effort to secure work of this kind because 
I do not regard that as important as other kinds of work that we are doing in the 
department. 

Q. I understand, but I may not be correct in it, that any standardization of elec- 
tricariiistriinients has now to be' done at home?— A. TYe have standardizing laboratories 
in Calcutta and Bombay. 

O. AYhich laboratories are you speaking of? — A. The Government laboratories. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. There is a laboratory at Sibpiir where they do a certain 
amount of testing. Xow they do it at Alipur. But they do not do any standardization. 

Dr. E. Hoplin.^on. — 0. So fur as I know they did nothing in the way of electrical 
instruments. Is it the same place as tliat which Mr. Low is referring to? — A. I rather 
think it must be. To my knowledge tbere are two places in India where instruments 
mav he tested. There is one in Calcutta and one in Bombay, and both places are 
managed by the Government of India. 

Q. You cannot give us the proper designation of the place? — A. I cannot give you 
the official designation of the place. 

Q. And you have never sent any instruments yourself? — A. Xo. 

C>. Have you got the apparatus necessary for testing and standardizing? — A. Yes. 

Q. Y'ou are familiar of course with the testing arrangements at the Xational Physical 
T.aboratory at home. Conld you carry out in your laboratory the same work? — A. We 
could. 

Q. Y'ou do not think that there is any immediate need for it? — A. We have had 
no application for work of that kind up to the present. 

ft- YT)U have not been invited to do it? — A. M’e have not t)cen invited to do it. 
T'nder ])rosent conditions we could not cope witli any large volume of work of this 
descri])tiou. Wc have got the instrumeiit.s for it but we have not got the time. 

Would the work tie largely done by students under supervision? — A. It would 
he 

G. And that is one of tlie tiest forms of instruction that you can give to the 
■-tudents? — A. If we do not give them too much of it. We could not for example keep 
a stuileut doing nnthino- but testino; durino- an entire term. 

(j. Sir Allred BKiurne has been good enough to give us a list of the present and past 
students. Have you seen the list .so tar as you are concerned? — A. It only reached me 
last night. 

Ck tYill you look at the first page where the present students have been given. I 
see that they are fairly well-distrilintcd. They come for the most part in your case 
and also in other cases, from Bomliay, having taken the degree of Bombay. I want 
paiticularly to ask you whether you find those students coming from Bombay are 
mure higlily qualified than others for taking advantage of the work done here? — A. 
It is a matter of some difficulty to institute a comparison between the graduates of 
the Ik'imhay Lniversity and those of other Indian Hniversities. The difficulty arises 
in this way. If you look at the list you will find that among the Madras graduates we 
have two Honours graduates and it is almost impossible to compare the Honours gradu- 
ates of one university witli the ordinary graduates of another university. I should 
prefer not to make a definite statement with regard to the standard of education. 

Q. It would be convenient if you could arrange the list in order of merit? A. Gene- 

rafly speaking my impression is that far more depends on the abilities of the man 
th,an mi Hp unTticular university at which be lias been trained. The university may 
ri>. a good deal hut a lot depends on the natural abilities of the man. 
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Q. Can YOU supplement this list prepared liy Sir Alfred Bourne with your opinion 
uron the relative ineiits of the students and upon how much of that merit you ^ould 
atuibute to natural qualihcations, how much to the exertions of the student whi e 
here and how much to^the university from which he came. I have not expressed mjself 
quite as I should have liked but no doubt you understand what I want to arrive at -A. 
i am afraid I am hardly prepared to do that. It is a matter of very considerable dife- 
cutty If the total imniber of students were large it would be possible to make a definite 
statement but with only a dozen students altogether I think it is almost impossible. It 
would not be possible to draw any safe inferences. 

0 What we want to understand is to what extent the universities in India are 
able to turn out students fully qualified to take advantage of the work done here. That 
i-! a point on which we want assistance and we want to go a little further and find 
out if the student turned out by anv university has characteristics pecuhar to that 
un-Aersitv Apart from the universities I think there is a general impression that the 
“Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute” is doing extremely good work. We want tu 
know if YOU have found tliat impression to be justified? — A. My impression is that 
it is doiiro' most excellent work of its kind. The work that we are doing is of a ditterent 
kind ancl'^there can be no question of competition between the two institutions. The 
scope of the instruction and the nature of the instruction are entirely different in the 

0. You have had students from the Victoria Technical Institute. — A. In the earlv 
davs " amone- the first batch of students, we had three or four. They had taken a 
technical course at the Victoria Teclmical Institute. Since then we have found it 
impossible to admit any more students from the same institution on account of the fact 
that their knowledge of higher mathematics is hopelessly inadequate. It was an 
experiment. 

O. You have described the sort of research work going on here. Would you say it 
was of much the same kind as the research work being done in the home universities as 
distinguished from that which is going on at the Yational Physical Laboratory ()r in 
other public institutions frequently carried on under the auspices of Government? — A. 
It is very largely of the same type a.s the ie.search work that is going on in the home 


universities. 

Q. Whatever may be the case in your department I understand that the general 
policy of the institute is to leave that sort of work as much as possible to the universities 
and to take up the sort of work that has been done at home by the Institution of Mecha- 
nical Engineers and Civil Engineers anti so on? — --1. It would be almost impossible for 
us to engage in such work as the Yational Physical Laboratory has been doing, because 
of the amount of concentration of effort and the demands on our time that it would 
involve. It would be almost impossible for the head of the department to devote himself 
to «uch things under present conditions. I should like to explain that although I am 
looking forward in the future to being able to make the electrical department more and 
more a department for research students, up to the present it has largely been a teaching 
department and the researches that have been carried out have been done in spare 
moments as it were. 


Q. To what extent do you devote your time to teaching? — -A. IVell at juesent the 
bulk of mv time is devoted to teaching. I have got three hours lecturing to do on 
some days and frequently without any break and then in the afternoons I have to organise 
and look after the laboratory work. 

Q. How has that come about? — A. The way it has come about is this. IVlieu the 
department was first started it was hoped that we should be able to get students who 
would be able to start research work soon after joining the department. We found that 
such students were not available in India, and it was a choice between either not taking 
any students at all, or else admitting them and giving them the necessary training for 
enabling them to engage in research afterwards. 

0. In that sense the establishment of the department has been a failure.'' — A. I 
believe that it will be all right in a short time, when some of the technical and engi- 
neering colleges in India begin to send out their students. For instance, there are the 
Engineering Colleges in Poona and Madras. I hope that those colleges will in time 
be able to supply us with students fit to take up research work. Up to the present we 
have been forced to give them the necessary training ourselves. 


Q. "Will you turn to the fifth page of the statement before you. There is an 
interesting column showing what past students are doing now. I should like to know 
whether yon keep in touch with them and are satisfied for the most part that thev 
are doing good work and doing credit to the time spent here. Can vou sav so definitely 
— d. Yes. They write to me occasionally and in some case.s I have opportunities of 
ascertaining from their superior officers how they are getting on, and the replies 
received have in most cases been gratifying. 
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(). Have most of them got good appointments from the financial point of view? 4. 
Most ot them are at present drawing salaries ranging from lOU to 200 rupees a month 
Some ot them have been foitunate enough to start on Es. 200 a month. Others have had 
to be content with lower salaries, hut m a comparatively short time some of them have 
I, cell ^ucLes^ful in obtaining an increase. I may also say that some private hrms refuse 
to oitei any salary and they simply take the man on probation, and after three or 

toui months ot piobatiou tliev offer him a salary. . , 

O. Mould vou describe auv of these as failures?— 4. There is only one perhaps 
whoni I should ‘regard as a partial failure, owing mainly to his weak health. 

O. Have anvdf these aiiplied to you to recommend them? — 4. In some few cases. 
O. Xot in oeiieral? — 4. Xot in general. The initiative has had to be taken by 
mvself. In one or two ca^es I have been asked to supply men with the same soit of 
tiainiii"- as those whom the firm had previously engaged. 

( f.\o pa^s to another matter. I presume that you are allowed to undertake private 
work 'iiulepeiulentlv of vour jaote.ssorship ? To what extent have you done so? — 4. Yes. 
To a limited extent. ‘Quite recently, I have felt it my duty to refuse an offer which 
I had because I could not .s])are the time for the purpose. 

O. What is the nature of the work that you have done? — 4. The only work that 
I have done in the capacity of Consulting Engineer has been for the Tata Hydro 
Electric Power Supply Company in the matter of carrying out tests and reporting on 
cel tain motors owned by the company. 

C. You have not done anvthing in the nature ot research? — 4. Yot tor any private 


Q. I should like to ask you to tell me briefly what your academic history has been 
before vou took up the professorship here? — 4. The first appointment I had was that 
of denioiistrator of Engineering at the Yottiugham University College. The next 
was a lectureship on Electro-technics at Liverpool I niversity College. My next ap- 
pointment was a profes'orship of electrical engineering at Coopers Hill. 

Q. How long were you at Coopers Hill? — 4. About two years I was permanent 
professor and another year I was visiting professor. 

Q. Uf what university are you a H.Sc.? — 4. Edinburgh. 

Q. Have vou had any works experience? — 4. I served a complete apprenticeship 
with a Glasgow electrical engineering firm. 

(h What firm? — 4. McM’hirter Eergusson & Co. 

fj. "Will vou turn to your printed note. I do not quite understand what you mean 
bv the Industrial Intelligence Department, referred to in the first paragraph which is 
tn consist of the Directors of Industries in the different provinces. Is that a depart- 
ment to be a go-between between the Institute of Science and the industries? — 4. My 
idea was that the Directors of Industries would have a knowledge of the manufactures 
of their respective districts, and they would also be in a position to foim an opinion 
regarding the relative importance of any researches that it might appear desirable to 
carrv out. The men at the technical research institutions would not have knowledge 
of this description and by the formation of a department of this kind, called the 
Indiistiial Intelligence De[)artment. the research men could be kept informed of the 
needs ot the manufacturers. That would simplify matters to a considerable extent. 

tt. AVoiild vou not much prefer to be in <lirect coiiiinunication with any one who 
wanted anv as-istance from your dejiartment? — 4. I should. But it appears to me 
that the Director of Industries who goes about the country a good deal and gets 
to know all the inamifacturers and talks to them would probably be in a better position 
to elicit information from them than a man in a research institution whose time is 
largi'lv devoted to his researches and who has not the opportunity of coming into 
contact with the manufacturers. Suppose you had a Director of Industries who visit.s an 
important manufacturing centre. He talks with the manufacturers there. They state 
their difficulties to him and tell him that they would like tn have investigations carried 
out and the Director may put them into touch with a suitable investigator. The manu- 
facturer and the actual investigator are not likely to be brought into direct contact with 
each other. That was my idea. 

O. In the last paragraph of your note you say ‘ The addition of a section of electrical 
and mechanical engineering to the existing sections of the Science Congress would, 
I think, give it greater facilities for .stimulating industrial development ’. Does the 
Science Congress stimulate industrial development at present? — 4. To niv knowledge 
it does not. It is entirely divorced from industrial development, so far as I have been 
able to form an opinion. 

Q. Do you mean to say that it is devoted to theoretical subjects? — 4. AYs, with 
the exception perhaps of the section of agriculture. 

.?ir 1). ./. Tata. — Q. You say in the first paragraph of your written evidence. ‘ I 
therefore wish to suggest the desirability of establishing some definite system which 
will have for its object the bringing about of much closer co-operation than exists at 
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the present time between manufacturers and investigators, and which will form a 
permanent connecting link between them.’ Is that the object that you have in view in 
connection with the formation of the Industrial Intelligence Department? — J.. Yes. 

Q. About hydro-electric power surveys, you say “ This is well shown by the large 
hydro-electric plants of Yorway which are in some instances able to generate a horse 
power year at the extremely low cost of 35 shillings, whereas in the most up-to-date 
modern factory, employing steam plant, the cost would be at least £6 assuming pre- 
war price of fuel.” Where did you get this figure.^ — A. I got it from various published 
statistics regarding steam plants and hydro-electric plants. 

Q. You mean £6 jier year per horse power? — A. Yes. 

Q. And anything below that would be unattainable? — A. Yes. 

Q. Later on you say “ The failure of the fuel supply will completely cripple a 

heat engine plant. The steadily increasing cost of fuel will in course of time make it 

increasingly difficult for heat engine plants to produce power at a reasonable cost.” We 
have had heat engine plants for a number of years and our experience has not been 
that? — A. I was not contemplating the present time nor the immediate future, but 
rather the distant future. 

Q. All that you mean is that it is getting dearer and dearer? — A. Yes. We 'hall 
go on for a considerable time. But ultimately we shall be pulled up. 

Q. You suggest that a very comjiletc .survey be made of the available water power 

of India. By whom should this survey he made? — A. By the Government of India I 
am suggesting the establishment of a special department for the purpose. 

F. H . Stcirart. Q. If that kind of thing were done bv Government, who would 
do it? Do you think that the Government officials would do it? — A. I think it could 
be done. 


Sir D. J. lata. Q. Don t you think it would be better to have it carried on bv 
private enterprise, provided it is carried on in a satisfactory manner? — A. Yes. I think 
that private firms and private individuals should be given ‘everv iiossible encouraoement 
in that direction. ‘ 

Q. You think they should be given encouragement? — A. And heh) if necessai’v 
and all possible facilities. ' ‘ ’ 


Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You suggest that the Department of Indu.^trial Intell 

ll/-1 + 1 .^ T^,' 4. ..i. r_. A.. • ,1 T • 


iiiiciit uj. j-juiiLsiriai xnteiiio‘eiK*e 
sliOTild consist ot the Directors ot Industries in the dittereut provinces and the obiect 
is to bring the manufactuicrs and investigators closer together, into closer co-operation. 
I would iugge.st that the greater the actual advance of the particular manufacture, the 
less will the Director of Industries have to do with it. Thev have concerned themselves 
hitherto with the smaller tilings?— A. What I had in view in draitinff these lines was 
the case of the small manufacturer who perhaps did not know of the ''existence of auv 
institutions which might be helpful to him. - -leme oi ain 

Q. We had evidence from Sir Alfred Bourne that references are made bv Provin- 
cial Diinctors to the lu.stitute of Science. There are Provincial departments in Madias 
b^riited Provinces. Do you find many references coming from Madras or the 
United Province.s Industrial departments ?-A. So far as my own department is concern^] 

I have never had any. But my chemical colleagues would be able to .speak with more 
authority on the point. ^ moie 

Q. Did you get any references from the militarv people? — 4 Yo Ynt so t-.r 
my department is concerned. • i i - • - ■ i lai as 

_ (). About hydro-elwtric sites one leasoii why people are not taking to it readilv 

IS the extraordinary difficulty in getting sanction. There is considerabk doubt a b, 
the title to water. In some cases you have got Government jungles and sometime' it 
IS a mix ure o Government land and private land. And there i.s'great doubt as « ti e 
use of the water. Has anything been done in other countries so far a' vo i know o 
settle such questions ?-A . The oiilv sort of legislation that ha.s been attempted on the 

™rpiv coLp,.,- 

.1.0 ?. ^ r.gi..o .,.,1 

Q. That of course is a public thing, more or less of a public nature But a hvdm 
electrical scheme need not necessarilv be a public concern -ill Tr ' m i ''U'lo- 
pHv.,. oooce™»-.4. Th. He. i. ,1,., e.e„Y "k”;re„Yl; ^ 

compulsory purchase. It would not Kenorallv involve anv o-re.,! . 
of the person who is compelled to sell the land, becaus; in "some cases tlie°LoLt"ol 
land required is only a small strip. The object of having definite leo-i ^^ 0 ^ on A ' 
point IS to prevent the success of a power sunnlv coTnnnnr^ on Ihi^^ 

unreasonable obstruction on the part oTindividuals. ^ jeopardised by 
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(> W^ith leferenc-e to over-hippiug vou think that it is fully desirable that each 
«oikJr .liuuld he iullv iufunned ot what" is being dune l)y his tellow-workers elsewhere. 
Vt ulu.t sta>'e shuuhrthev be informed of what is being done by other men working at 
(he -ame subject I"— .1 . 1 do not think tliat you could possibly make any hard and 

last lule al)out tlie matter. , • , x xi 

O. Ill that case still le'S could you compel a man to make it known trom the 

betiiiiuiim!-' — .1. Quite so. , u i i c i 

n. Would vou .suggest that what could be made known should be made known.-' — A. 

I tlniik that this is one'^ot the functions which the Science Congress could very profitably 
pertuini. It brings workers in ditferent parts of India into contact with each other and 
eiiabh's them to ascertain what others are doing. 

Sir F. II. Stcinirt. — Q. How often does the Science Congress meet? — .1. Once a 
e e.'.r. 

Q. I low lonc' ? — .1 . Three or four days. 

Mr. ('. F. Loir.—Q. It only brings a few leading men. It does not bring everybody? 
[ It (loos not. But it is likely to be more and more representative as time goes on. 

Dr. F. Ihqjhinson. — Q. Is it not analogous to the Bi’itish Association? — A. It is 
intended to take the place of the British xVssociation in India. 

.Mr. C. F. Loir. — Q. The distances being great in India, you have to spend a week 
in jounieving and then it is difficult to secure regular attendance? — A. That is so, 
undoubtedly. 

Sir F. 11. Steicart. — Q. Would you develop your note a little fui'ther and say that 
you cuu-ider that hydro-electric schemes are an_ urgent need at the present 
titiH. 1 do nut consider it a cpiestioii of immediate urgency but it undoubtedly 
will become one tor future generations and it seems to me that anything that we can 
do to rciluce the present rate of fuel con.sumption will be a benefit to future generations. 
Xow take the ciuestion of the application of power. In many cases it does not matter 
vei'v much wliether we use hydio-electric power or thermal power. But so far as one 
call see at the present time, theie are certain applications which! absolutely require 
the U'e ot thermal power. Take the problem of file propulsion of ships, for example. 
What should we do if we had no fuel supplies? "We should have to revert to the old 
days of sailing shijjs, and my idea is that in view of the fact that our supplies of fuel 
ate gradually running short, we should as far as possible attempt to limit them to 
tliO'C ajipl Icatioiis in connection with which they are absolutely essential, f^ow take 
a textile mill. There is no reason why this should use thermal power if it can get 
hydro-electric power. There is as it were no justification for it from a national point 
of view. 

<>. Such a survey will be a protracted and very costly process? — A. It would have to 
be done gradually. 

(>. .Vnd is it your idea that it .should be undertaken by the various Provincial Gov- 
einments? — . 1. T think that will be the best wav of doing the thing. 

(K You nu'au through the Public Works Department? — .1. Yes. Dnder some cen- 
tr.il control. 

<F For ;ill India? — . 1. Yes. 

Q. Tti the meanwhile if any responsible private per.snn came along and wished to 
take up such a survey, you would encourage him? — .4. I should bv every means. 

Sn- D. .1 . Tolu. — (>. Suppose a private firm conducted such a survey, should not 
the private firm be given |iriority over others? — A. I undoubtedly think so. AYu could 
hai'dlv expect a )'rivate firm to incur expenditure on work of this kind without deriv- 
I ng seme benefit from it. 

Q. What would vou sav of a Government that refused such rights ? — A . I do 
not think that would be fair on the part of the Government. 

< Sir F. U. Stiirurt. — (>. With reference to your suggestion for the creation of an 

Indn-tiial Intelligence Departmtuit, do you contein])late that the Director of Indus- 
trie- -hould nece--arily have any scientific knowledge? — .4. Yot necessarily. He should 
lie ,1 good organi-er and the sort of man who can elicit information from other people and 
bring investigators and manufacturers into contact with each other. 

Q. Your idea i- that he should rather focus the needs and wishes of the manufac- 
tuiei’s and ju'esent them in a suitable form to the investigator? — A. That is so 

O. In regard to the co-ordination of reseanli. would what vou say bear on the 
d.sirability or necessity of a centnil research institute? Have you any views on the 
subject? — .1. I have no definite views on this point. In certain cases the question 
verv hugely depends on the nature of the researches with which you are dealiiif^ 
There are some types of research that require exceedinglv expensive equipment and it 
would aiqiear to be a waste of mouev to duplicate such equipment. In other cases where 
the equipment is of a comparativelv inexpensive kind. I .see no objection to adoptino- 
the pnnci]de of a number of local centres rather than one central institute. 
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Q. Ill tlie work ou which you aie engaged particular!}-, what would you say with 
reference to that!-' — d.. The equipment is ol a very expensive ty^ie. 

Q. And you think that the needs ot India lor a good many years to come would 
be met by having one central institute? — A. So far as my subject is concerned I think 
so. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. In answer to Ur. Hopkinson you spoke about the researches 
that are being conducted in your laboiatory. Would you mind supplementing that by 
stating whether these researches are used as a method of teaching or whether 
they are conducted for determining a definite solution ot a 2 ^^rticular 
problem? — A. Both objects are served simultaneously, I think. Students engaged in 
an original investigation are trained in methods of research and at the same time the 
main object of the research is the solution of a particular jirobleni. Both objects are 
attained at the same time. 

Q. Are these problems which are tackled in your laboratory here peculiar to 
electrical engineering in India or are they of a general character? — A. So far thev have 
been of a perfectly general character and have had no special reference to Indian 
conditions. 


Q. Are there any problems which you know at present which are peculiar and 
which it is desirable to take up and investigate? — A. Not that I am aware of. If you 
examine recent investigations in electrical engineering you will find that thev are of a 
general nature and that they have no relation to local conditions. At the same time 
it is quite possible that questions may ari'C which Imve a bearing on local conditions. 
To take an instance- — some manufacturers at home continue sending to India instru- 
ments with paper scales. Paper scales are satisfactory in Bangalore and other places 
in which the climate more or less approaches that oif England. If you send instru- 
ments of this type to Bombay they are rendered useless in a short time. That is an 
instance where local conditions come in and it is conceivable that to a limited extent 
researches of this kind might be carried out. But the scope of such researches would 
be very limited. 

Q. There is another point about tlie students who join tlie electro-technical depart- 
ment. Do you think that they have had a sufficientlv good ]jreliminary trainino* in 
mechanical engineering ?— A . They have had no training in mechanical engineering 
uhate\ey and by suitably arranging the courses we have to give them the necessary 
mechanical training. An imjiortant jiart of the ti-aining consists of the vacation courses 
of practical work. During the three months vacation the student is sent into works 
either connected with sorne Government department or belonging to a jirivate firm. He 
gets additional training in the use of to(d' and the handling of machines and gains a 
first-hand knowledge of workshop routine. 


Q. How many years’ course is that?~A. It is a tliree years' course. 

Q. Do you think you have adequate facilities for tiainiiig in mechanical eno-i- 
neering?— A. We do not possess sufficient facilities at the institute for siiccialiAno -^'n 
inechauical engineering, and it has never been our aim to do so. The mechanical 
training which our men receive has been shown by practical experience to be sufficient 
lor the special type of man whom it is our object to turn out. 

„ sjjecial type of man?— .1. A man who is capable of takim-- charo-e 

of electrical plant. There are some branches of electrical engineering with which we 
do not attempt to deal at all. Take electro-cliemistry. That is an im])ortant 1. ranch 
and we do not attempt to deal with it at all. We cannot touch it now. 

Q. Is it de.sirable that facilities for research in electro-chemistrv and electro-metal- 
lurgy should be instituted in this country?— A. I think it is. I think that in all proba- 
bility there is quite an important future for electro-chemistry in India. 

n 0 indicate at all where a suitable place for taking up such work would 

'i f facilities required such as hvdro-electric power and so forth 

—A. I hat would be the prime consideration, namely the possibilitv of having at one’s 
Aisposal laige amounts of cheap energy. ‘ ^ 


Q. Is the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore a suitable place for electro- 
technical developments of that character ?-A. To a limited extent it would he It 
would not be suitable for large scale experiments. Power would be rather expensive 
It is fairly cheap compared with other places in India but it is doubtful whether at tlm 

rate the institute has to pay for power at the present time vou cmild carrv out exneri 
ments on a very large scale. ' . cj^peii- 

Q. That is merely a question of the cost of jiower?— A. AYs. 

Q. Letting alone the question of cost is it a physical possibilitv to get the amount 
of power that you want in Bangalore for large scale electro-metallurgical e^veriZnS 
—A. It would not be under present conditions, because the present capacdtv of the 
Transmission line would be insufficient to deal with very large amounts of power. 
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Q. Are j-ou speaking of the local transmission line or the longer transmission line? — 
A. The longer transmission line between Bangalore and Sivasamudram. What I mean, 
by large scale experiments is, say, experiments with an electric furnace taking three- 
thousand kilowatts or something of that kind. Anything not exceeding 500 kilowatts- 
would be a small scale experiment. 


Witness Ao. 268. 

Dll. G. J. Fowlee. D.Sc., F.I.C., Prufessur uf Applied Chonistry, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Weitten Evidence. 

evidence is given with some reserve, as I have not spent a great deal of time- 
in India and I have not had actual control of an Indian industry. 

I have however considerable experience in connection with endeavours to improve 
the methods of manufacture of shellac both here and in England and while studying 
sanitary problems both in 1906 and 1909 I have of course had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the general conditions which prevail in India. 

During the year which I have spent as Professor of Applied Chemistry in the 
Indian Institute of Science, nuiherous technical problems have been investigated under 
my direction. I may mention particularly the utilization of mahua flowers and various 
grains in fermentation industry and the preparation and use of indigenous dyes. 

I propose to deal generally in the following paragraphs with the various subjects 
of inquiry suggested by the Commission. 

I am of opinion that no industry can flourish where the manufacturer declines 
to take responsibility and risk. Grants in aid by Government must be only for increasing 
facilities for obtaining working capital or plant, but the Government should not be 
asked to bear risk other than that common to any form of credit. 

The forms of Government aid which seem to me least objectionable are — 

(а) Loans with interest. 

(б) Supply of machinerj* and plant on the hire purchase system. 

(c) Exemption for a limited period of the profits of new undertakings from 
income-tax. 

The best foi’ui of supervision would be the appointment of Government Directors with 
defined power for the period during which direct assistance lasts. 

There is no doubt that noticeable benefits to industry may be derived from researches 
made by Government Dejiartments or Kesearch Institutes. Sandalwood oil, indigo, 
dyeing and tanning are cases in point. 

I am of opinion however that the cost of such investigations should be borne either 
by an Association of a number of firms interested or by individual firms. The fees 
should be paid in nn-st cases to the Government Department or Research Institute 
engaged in the researches and equitably divided between the department and the indi- 
viduals actually engaged upon the researches. In this way no personal difficulties need 
arise. Patent fees and shares of profits can be similarly dealt with. It would always 
be open to a manufacturer or group of manufacturers to ask for the services of a given 
individual, who might be liberated under specific conditions by the authority under 
which he normally worked. Eees might be lower in the case of firms who did not object 
to publication of results. 

Besides such direct aid to industries, Government Departments or Research Insti- 
tutes would be continuously investigating problems of general interest on their own 
initiative and publishing the results. 

I am of opinion that an Imperial Department of Chemical Industry can be usefully 
created, having its headquarters at some suitable centre and with branches throughout 
India. 

I am clearly of opinion, however, that the development of industry calls in a special 
degree for individual initiative. It would be essential therefore that promotion should 
be bv merit only and not by seniority and that only a portion of the stipend should 
be fixed, large freedom being allowed for the earning of fees by individuals on the 
lines indicated under the preceding paragraph. 

The Indian Institute of Science is well-suited to be the headquarters of such a 
department for the reason particularly that it is possible to work without strain at any 
season of the year. It is roughly equidistant from Calcutta and the large towns of 
Cen+ral India and the United Provinces and is well-situated in regard to Southern. 
India and Hyderabad where raw materials of many kinds are abundant. 
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NoTE.-Tlia revised list of past and present stndents of the Institute will be found in the ivritten evidence of 


the benefit of some of us will you tell us wliat your 


witness No. 266 . 

Dr. E. Hovkinson. — Q. For — i “ t i ‘ ^ 

professional career has been?-^. I was educated at Manchester. I am a Doctor of 
Lienee of the University of Manchester. 1 was lecturer in the Chemical department 
there for a number of years. I was lecturer m Jxetallurgy and afterwards joined the 
service of the Manchester Corporation in connection with the sewage disposal scheme 
and became Superintendent of the Sewage works there and controlled an annual expendi- 
ture of £35,000 on revenue account, besides being responsible for the chemical side 
of the design of the works costing about £300,000, I suppose. In 1J04 I was made 
Consultant to the Corporation with freedom for piivate practice, and at the same time 
I went back to the stafi of the university as lecturer on Bacteriological Chenustry, and 
as a matter of fact I still hold that appointment in an honorary capacity. Decently i 
started the organisation of a laboratory there, known as the Frankland Laboratory, in con- 
nection with the question of nitrogen which includes the question of the disposal of 
sewage, and the action of manures in relation to agriculture. 

Q. Does it include the extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere.''— A. We have 
not tackled that. It does to this extent, that it includes research on the fixation of nitrogen 
by bacteria, but not on the electrical side. I may say that in my consultant capa- 
city I have been consulted by a large number of authorities, particularly the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. I was over here in India in 1906 dealing with the pollution of the 
Huo-hli. In 1909 I was here advising the United Provinces, and at that time I was 
particularly interested in the development of shellac manufacture. I have had since 
large experience in that at home in connection with firms in India. I have also had 
occasion to go to ?7ew York to advise about the disposal of the sewage of greater Yew 

York. . 1 • -1 

Q. Your experience has been extraordinarily varied, varied in particular direc- 
tions in which you can be of particular assistance to us. During the time that you 
were engineer in the service of the .Manchester Corporation, what was your title.® A, 

I was Superintendent of the Sewage works at one time and more recently I have been 
consulting chemist. 

Q. But before 1904 you devoted your whole time to the work of the corporation, 
and were not permitted to take outside work? — A. No. 

Q. Since 1904 you have been acting as consultant chemist with perfect freedom 
to take up work of any sort? — .4. With certain limits. I could only be away from 
Manchester a fortnight at a time without leave. I was not allowed to leave the country 
without leave. 

Q. Viceroys are subject to such restrictions, are they not? During that time you held 
a professorship or lectureship in connection with the Bacteriological laboratory at 
Manchester? — A. Yes. I was under Professor Delepine, but in more recent years I 
have been more independent. 

Q. Is the Chemical department independent of the purely Bacteriological depart- 
ment? — -A. Entirely, but I was for a number of years with Professor Delepine as a 
member of the Public Health Laboratory, and after that the connection was severed 
by the different arrangements made, and I had an entirely independent appointment 
in the Chemical department. My lectureship was transferred from tlie Public Health 
department to the Chemical department, where I was given a laboratory of my own 
under my immediate control. 

Q. You were a member of Dr. Delepine’s staff, and that particular department was 
doing a large amount of work for public bodies ? — A . That is so. 

Q. Were vou then free, in any sense, to 'undertake private work of the same nature 
that the laboratory was doing? — A. Yes, I had a special personal arrangement with 
Professor Delepine which worked extremely well. 

Q. We shall be glad to hear the outline of it? — A. I shall be glad to tell you the 
conditions. The arrangements were briefly these. That in anything where the labora- 
tory was made use of 25 per cent of the fees went to the laboratory. If I did all the 
rest of the work, then I took 75 per cent. If I asked for the assistance of anyone 
in the laboratory, then I took half. If I merely brought the work to the laboratory 
and did not do any of it myself, I only took 25 per cent. That is in all cases where it 
involved experimental work in the laboratory ; anything that was merelv concerned 
with my own work outside, such as the giving of evidence, or making inspection, etc., 
that the laboratory' did not claim. For example, I have been engaged with Professor 
Delepine on the question of the Bolton water-supply'. We have gone out together 
making examinations : for the time spent outside, or going up to London, no claim 
was made by the laboratory but of anything for the analyses of the samples, they took 
their proper share. On the other hand sonietimes Professor Delepine would have a 
large research entrusted to him, part of which he wished me to help him with, and 
then we would adjust matters equitably. 
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Q. He himself is personally free, I presume, to take private work ? — A . I believe so, 
though I sjjeak with some reserve. He was at one time, I know, but I am not sure 
whether his salary has not been made so large that all the fees go to the laboratory. I 
really don’t know. 

Sir F. E. Stewart. — Q. Had you a tree hand as to the work which you brought 
to the laboratory, or took outside? — H. Absolutely. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Supposing there had been an outbreak of enteric at some 
public institute supposed to be due to contamination of water, and an investigation had 
to be made; that might either be brought to you privately or be brought to the 
laboratory in the ordinarv' course? — A. I have had to do it. 

Q. Would there not be a conflict of interest between you and the laboratory? — A. 
There never was. 

Q. You must not judge things entirely from your own experience. I want you to 
look ut it from an impersonal point of view? — A. I quite agree, but perhaps I am inter- 
rupting. 

Q. Yot at all? — A. In that case, for example, there was the case of the David 
Lewis Colony where they had an outbreak. We investigated the question of water- 
supplv, Professor Delepine and I together. It came to me first. The rule that I 
always made was that anything of a medical nature, on which I would 
not give an opinion, such as the question of enteric, I took as a matter 
of course to Professor Delepine, and we arranged how the work was to 
be done, and we worked it together, and in that case the work came very largely 
under his responsibility, although in actual fact I believe this particular portion of it 
was first of all brought to me. I, as a matter of fact, was personally responsible for 
the sewage disposal at the Colony, and for certain work there I had fees, quite inde- 
pendent of the laboraton,-, and that of course came directly under my cognisance; but 
the point I wish to make is that in a case like that there would be certain things such 
as investigation to see whether the enteric organism was there, which I should not 
undertake, and I would not wish to take that responsibility. I would only take res- 
ponsibility for things I was qualified to do. 

Q. You think it quite possible to frame regulations in such cases which will safe- 
guard the interests of the institution? — A. I am certain of it. 

Q. And avoid anything in the nature of disputes or insinuation that either one 
interest or the other was favoured? — A. I am sure of it. In regard to our relations 
in a business capacity, these were the happiest; we never had the smallest difiSculty. 

Q. AYould you not regard it as an essential feature of such regulations that the 
Director or the Principal, or whoever is the head of the institution, should be fully 
acquaiiued with every case of the nature of which you are speaking? — A. I think that 
is desiiahle. 

Q. In detail as well as the nature of the work? — A. I think upon the whole that is 
desirable. 

Q. You would not put it more strongly than being desirable; you would not say 
it was essential to really smooth working? — A. I don’t know that it is altogether essen- 
tial in all these cases. There are matters of small detail which if you worry too much 
about would create the friction you wish to avoid. Taking the liberal view I think 
the Director should know all that is going on, in order that there should be co-ordina- 
tion of the work. 

Q. I don’t want to ask you questions of a more personal nature than necessary, 
and if you feel it to be so, decline to answer, but taking your arrangements here in 
the Institute of Science, they are not quite, I understand, of the nature that you have 
been describing. You are under agreement as a professor? — A. That is so. 

Q. For a term? — A. Yes. 

Q. And there is no obligation, at the expiration of the term, for the continuance 
of the agreement on either side? — A. Yo. 

Q. To what extent are you unfettered as regards taking private work? — A. So far 
I have no restrictions put upon me at all, except the somewhat vague phrase that the 
opinion of the Council shall be necessary to the working of the department. I think 
that comes in the general by-laws of the institution. 

Q. Does that eonstitirte an obligation, in your opinion, to bring anything before the 
Council that you may be engaged upon? — A. I don’t think so, except in a large case I 
should certainly do so. In small matters I should not think it necessary. It rather 
follows from what I have been just saying that very small things are apt to create 
possible inisa])prehension, and to waste people’s time in discussion, but in large matters, 
for instance, the question of my position as Consulting Adviser to the Government 
of India on the question of acetone ; that was brought before the Council and passed. 
But in matters for instance like this, if somebody asked me to analyse samples of 
material and there was a fee of a few guineas, I think it would be trifling to occupy 
the time of the Council. 
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Q. It might be desirable that some sort of apportion should be made as to the work ? — 
A. Certainly, as I have said, I would be perfectly willing that the whole thing should 
be regulated and organised on some such simple basis as I have just sketched out. I 
think that would be perfectly equitable, but at present there is no definite system in the 
matter. 

Q. I take it from what you say that j’ou think that the regulations ought to be 
further defined and strengthened in that respect, in the sense that the professor, who- 
ever he may be, ought to be under obligation to inform the Council more fully than is 
provided for at the present moment ? — A . I think that if matters developed things should 
be put on a better footing. That is quite reasonable from every point of view. 

Q. As part of that business footing you suggest in your evidence that there should 
be some arrangement for the division of fees? — A. I think that in the end it would 
conduce to smooth working throughout. 

Q. Take the case which you have just mentioned, your work done in acetone for 
the Government of India, set aside for the moment the question of that being war work, 
supposing it was ordinary peace work, I understand that it is occupying your whole 
time? — A. Hardly so, not my whole time. It was the main thing, but there were a 
number of other things that I had to look after at the same time. 

Q. Supposing at that time there were other matters which were not directly con- 
nected with the institution and which were occupying the whole of your time, and for 
which you received a remuneration, and at the same time that you were receiving a 
stipend as professor, how can you justify such an arrangement in the interests of the 
institution? — A. I should justify it in this way, that when — I may put it without being 
egoistic — the incumbent of a post has a large amount of work to do in the ordinary way 
in peace time, there would be more and more possibility of assistance, and he becomes 
more and more in the position of a director of a large office. It is not a question 
altogether of the actual personal time of tbe head of the department; it is the thought 
that he puts into it. For instance, the head of a large business is not concerned to 
spend the whole of his time in one part of his works, but he co-ordinates the whole thino-. 
He may sit in his room the whole day and never move out of it, yet the whole place is 
moving round. It pre-supposes ample assistance. At present the condition of things is 
not altogether satisfactory because one has not the adequate number of responsible 
assistants, but if you are to do the kind of work that this place could do, you must have 
an ample staff, and you must get the best value out of the head of a department. You 
must give him ample assistance and then the amount of work turned out under his 
supervision is practically unlimited. 


Q. Would you say that such an extreme case as I put is justified by the business 
it brings to the institute and also by the opportunity it gives for the professor to give 
instruction in research work to the students; are those two factors sufiBcient to justify 
the stipend of the professor who was engaged all his time in other remunerative work.®— 
A. You are assuming a case that should not really arise, because j*ou assume that the 
professor is engaged all his time in other remunerative work. I don’t think if the 
department was really run as it should be that that case should arise, because his 
time should not be occupied in that way ; But even as it is, I can say this, I have felt 
justified in the time I have put into acetone, for just those reasons you have mentioned. 
I know that the students who have been working under me there have gained technical 
experience of a sort which otherwise they would not have got, and I think thev appre- 
ciate that fact. " 

Q. Do requests for work of any sort come direct to you or to the Director of the 
Institiite?— A. If I may judge from my correspondence", they are coming more and 
more directly to me. 

Q. I presume in the ordinary course you would at once consult with the director.®— 
4. I do in many cases. There are some things of a minor nature which I don't think 
I specifically mention to him. 

Q. Are the requests which come to you generally from manufacturing businesses 
or from public bodies; or what is their nature?— A. I have had a number from manu- 
facturing businesses, and I might take an instance which will indicate the way I deal 
with matters. I had a firm in Bombay who wrote to ask me for certain information 
They gave me certain figures and enquired whether I thought it was a good proposition 
for making ammonium chloride from Bombay gas liquor. I said they might send 
me first of all an analysis of the liquor. They could not get it, I said “ Send me a 
sample, we will analyse it for you for a certain fee, and send me the fee ’along ” Thev 
sent it, and I made enquiries at home about the plant, and got the fio-ures. Th"e 
other day when I happened to be in Bombay I saw the representative of 'the firm in 
question He was very grateful for all that I had done. I really forget whether I 
subinitted the matter to the director. At any rate the onlv question of fees so far 
has been the matter of Es 60 for tbe analysis. Whether anything developed out of 
It afterwards has not yet transpired. If A became something more than a matter of 
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interciiauge of letters and correspondence, and really became a business proposition 
which was going to occupy some serious part of my attention, I should naturally 
bnng it to the director’s notice. I am not sure whether I have not done so. 

A\ hat are the arrangements made for publication of any research work in the 
Institute'' — . 1 . I have not had occasion to publish anything myself, but there is the 
Institute Journal in which researches are published. 

Q. You might undertake a piece of research work for a private firm, of which 
the results were of public advantage, would not a difficult situation arise there, probably 
obligation to the private firm from whom you receive remuneration would preclude pub- 
lication to a great extent ; at the same time it would be very much in the public interests 
and also in the interests of the institute that they should be published. Can you suggest 
aiic means by which mch a difficult situation can be met, with due regard to all 
interests!-' — . 1 . That involves a very difficult (j^uestiou indeed, because it is a question 
of the value of the information. Xo doubt there is information in the hands of 
private firms which the public would like to have in order to use it for their own advan- 
tage, although the firm may have spent a very large sum in obtaining it. therefore it 
ber-omes a (luestinn of equity. In ea^es of that sort it would be necessary to define your 
position at tlie outset and define the position of the firm. If the firm desired the secrecy 
then it would be paying heavily for it, and the institute would reap the benefit of it. 
Thi.s is the opinion at home to a very large extent. I sometimes think, if I may sav so, 
using the term in its strict significance, that the academic authorities do not sufficiently 
realise wliat the value of technical information is. A number of my friends sav, “ I 
cannot understand these manufacturers, they are so secretive.” We know that there 
are some manufacturers whose secrets do not amount to much, but on the other hand 
there are firms such as a firm I know of in Manchester who spend many thousands 
pounds and patent devices as a result of tliat large expenditure, which, if they were 
to be given freely to the public, would mean great injury to the firm. Therefore it is 
a very large question which must he dealt with as far as possible on principles of equity. 

^ Q. But you think that regulations can be framed and agreements made with the 
staff of an institution which would provide for such cases fairly, both from the point 
of view of public interest and that of the institution? — A. I think that is so. The 
situation must he faced here more than at home. Of course it has been considered 
very rarefullv in the Fnited States, as you probably know, and there are various schemes 
there for carrying out the exploitation of patents. 

Q. Will vou tell us what is the arrangement in the United States? — A. There is 
a sch.cme which has been worked with considerable success which was described before 
tlie Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry. Professor Kennedy Duncan 
has written on the subject, and it owes its o-enesis to "Mr. Cottrell. Principally the 
method is by wbat is known as the Research Corporation, i.e., a number of responsible 
and well-known individuals who are willino- to put down certain sums of money to 
exploit processes or inventions or patents which seem to he likelv to he of benefit to the 
public in general. At first that money is only spent on experiments and in modest 
salaries. As the experiments develop, and a manufacturer, for instance, desires to 
make use of the invention, it is still under the control of the Research Corporation, 
the fees are naid to it, and by and bv the thing besrins to finance itself as it goes 
on. but all the time the monev is held in trust for the public. The salaries paid 
to the workers in this enrnoration increase as tlie receipts increase, and so the thing 
fimnicps itself as it goes along. I nm speaking from recollection. It occurred to me 
that this might he interesting to the Commission, but I have not got the actual reference 
before me. It is in the Institute lihrnrv. It has occurred to me as possible that the 
Government possibly in combination with private individuals, might form such a corpo- 
ration. ^ 

Mr. C. E. Loic.—Q. Is this a sketch of things that actually happened? A Yes 

One thing that developed very successfully on those lines is the electrical condensation 
of fume'^ from meial work. 


Mr. A. Chaftertnn.—Q. What is the name of this university ?— A . It is not an 
university. The University of Pittsburg has worked on those lines, I believe in 
conjunction with the Re=earch Corporation.^ 

1. Supposing A was a member of this corporation and 

obtained its help m a certain direction, and B, who was a competitor of A went to this 
institution for help in the same direction as A. Could B get such help? A. Certainly 

r 11 ?'• answered Sir Francis Stuart that B would get the 

lull I.eiieht of the work done by A, will you explain how that isf*— A That is to sav 
if I may take this case for example, the case I had in mind about the condensation of 
fumes Supposing A was a zinc works and spent a great deal of money in findin<^ 
a method of condensing fumes, and B was an antimonv works, or any other works want® 
mg information to condense its fumes. He would have the advantage of all the experience 


* See BoppUmentary rote printed after oral evidence. 
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that had been gained by A, but he would have to pay for the specific application of the 
same to his own particular problem. If he came second he would have to pay a higher 
fee than A who came first. 

Q. I had a different case in mind. Supposing you worked up a method of distilling 
sandalwood oil for a certain individual and it was a success, and another asked for 
that information, what then? — A. Then as I say it would be a question of how much 
he was wanting to pay for it. If it was not protected, then anybody can take it up, 
but if the firm A had spent a large amount of money in acquiring this information — 
one is assuming that it is a thing that could be protected — then nobody can take it up. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — -Q. What do you mean by “ protected ”? — A. Protected by patent. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Supposing you had worked out a process for a firm A as long 
as you were retained by them you would consider that the whole of the information you 
got in connection with that particular industry was a matter between you and the firm 
and if the firm wished to retain that information as a private matter, you would expect 
them to give you a definite retainer so long as they wanted it? — A. Yes. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. It seems to me that there is some difficulty in regard to the 
funds of a public institution, or rather the resources of a public institution being applied 
for private benefit? — A. Well I suppose everyone of us who has been educated at an 
university has been educated at the expense of the public; it is a question of more or less. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. But that education is open to everybody? — A. AYs, and in this 
case the public also benefit, because the firm paj's and pays heavily for special privileges 
and that money goes back to the public to be used for other thiiigs, so the public gets 
it all right. It is all a question of equity generally, and equitable arrangement 
throughout. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Supposing that the Government of India set up an organi- 
zation which would include all chemists, including therein all those engaged in teaching 
or in research institutions. Supposing such an organisation were graded into senior 
chernists and junior chemists, with a Director-General at its head. Would it be 
possible to work somewhat on these lines? If a particular Province wanted an Agri- 
cultural chemist he would go to the central organization. He would have various 
names submitted to him by the Director-General, and from them would elect a man 
suitable for that purpose. The man might be chosen by merit only from any rank of the 
organization, and he might go to take up work as a chemist in the Province for a 
specific period of five or seven years. The remuneration which he receives under that 
arrangement would be the remuneration which the particular Province would give for 
the appointment. It might be largely in excess of the average remuneration, or it 
might be less. At the end of that period of service he would return, so to speak, into 
the reservoir of the Government organization, return to bis particular grade, awaitino- 
another appointment. During that time he might go back to the headquarters or the 
central laboratory and be engaged in research work, as arranged bv the Director- 
General. Such a scheme might be applicable not only to the particular instance of 
Agricultural chemists, but also to teaching posts in universities. You have a professor 
appointed, and after he has been professor he might be Agricultural chemist. That 
I think might be not an inconsiderable advantage in the development of such a scheme 
In regard to recruiting, do you think it feasible that recruiting should go on in the 
organization suggested for all ranks? I mean obtain new material, new members of 
the organization. For instance, a man who attains to considerable reputation at home 
might come out and become a member of the Imperial organization at once in the 
higher grade He might be senior chemist or Deputy Director, or vou mio-ht o-et 
men who had only just taken their degree at home come out as probationers and Set 
two or three years experience in India in some particular firm. Do vou think that 
such a scheme is feasible, and would it induce the best men to come in P— A It appears 
to me so. The essential thing in my mind is that a man should have full freedom 
to develop his individuality, and that his success should depend upon that and not on 
regulation. I take it that question of recruitment rather implied what I was savino- 
that a man if he came out in that way woiild know that he had opportunitv of develop- 
1 g his abilities, that he would not be simply on a grade where he would stav till he was 
moved up in the ordinary course of things. 

essential that promotion should be bv merit 
only and not by seniority ? — A. I feel sure of that. . ii 

Q. And promotion by merit exists in Imperial organization ?— A . Of course all human 
difficulties, but what I feel .so stronsrly about, as I have said here is 
'lyelopinent of industries calls in a special degree for individual initiative and 
a constructive rather than a critical type of mind. Criticism is of course necessarv and 
highly desirable, for many purposes it is perhaps the tvpe of mind that is required - but 
for the development of industries you do require boldness and initiative and freedom 
ond the problem is to get that in a service and at the same time enable a man t^S 
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that he has not all the time to be anxious about his mere bread and butter. I must 
say that my own experience has been that while, for example, I would not like to 
accept a full time appointment, on the other hand to have some fixed appointment and 
a minimum of fixed salaiy enables a man not to worry about his bread and butter, 
and at the same time leaves him free to develop in all other directions; whereas if he 
is simplv dependent on his appointment for the whole of his income, and he knows that 
if he does his duty in an ordinary- prosaic way he will be promoted in due course, there 
is great temptation even under the best conditions for him to become critical rather than 
constructive. 

Q. I think what you saj- is rather a strong argument in favour of such a scheme 
that I have suggested in this way, supposing that a chemist who was a member of the 
Imperial organization as such got a stipend, but probably a small one, according to his 
rank in the organization. If he is appointed to any work outside he would probably be 
receiving verv much higher remuneration, but he would know it would come back to 
him and it would give him what is a great desideratum, viz., scientific independence, so 
that he would go his own waj- and he would know that he would come back home on 
the exjiiration of the tenure of the post and that he would come back to an organization 
which was capable of recognizing the value or otherwise of the work? — A. I feel very 
considei'iible agreement with what you say. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Supposing a chemist was a member of a general Chemical Service 
and was not attached to any particular job, supposing he has in fact come home to his 
chemical service, what work would he be employed on ? — .4 . He would be doing general 
research, building up his reputation. 

Dr. E. HopMnscm. — And it would be necessary to have an institution whose busi- 
ness it would be to make for stock. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. I understand that these men are cut off from the analysts; you 
are not referring to the analysts? 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Suppose a parallel organization of chemists. There are orga- 
nizations of botanists and possibly of mycologists, and that they all lead up to a depart- 
ment of Government. Do you think it would be possible to choose as head of the 
Imperial Scientific Service of the Government of India a man who was proper head 
of all the different branches. Would an organization of botanists be ready to accept 
the leadership of the chemists who had risen through the chemical ranks? — A. I would 
not like to say chemists who have risen through the chemical ranks. I would like to 
say that all ranks, whether mycologists or botanists or chemists would be willing to 
accept tlie headship of a man of certain standing and calibre, whether chemist, botanist 
or mycologist, or neither of them, so long as lie had a wide habit of mind and especially 
the scientific habit of mind and a wide grasp of business. I think it would not 
matter what his particular line of approach was, what his speciality was. What seems 
to me so essential in the guidance of all this is the scientific point of view which a man 
should have. You might have, for instance, a great manufacturer who might not be a 
specialist in any jiarticular line, but who would be a man of large experience. You have 
the case of one of the Directors of Crosfield’s. A Director of Crosfield’s has had under 
his consideration large problems of engineering, large problems of raw materials from 
tropical countries. He has had to consider botanical problems in connection with the 
sources of his oils ; bacteriological problems in connection with the fermentation of oils, 
all these things in a big way. A man of that description who has had large experience and 
large responsibilities and has the scientific and broad outlook, it would not matter 
whether he began as a chemist, what he does is the important point. 

Sir D. .7. Tata. — Q. Towards the end of your written evidence you say, with refer- 
ence to the location of Indian Institute of Science, that “it is possible to work without 
strain at any season of the year.” Is a favourable climatic condition of great importance 
in chemical research? — A. Unquestionably. 

Q. Do you think an institute of this kind could not be placed with advantage in 
a warmer place like Bombay or Calcutta? — A. Yo, because during certain months of 
the year it is almost impossible to work with real freedom. 

0. Would that be a serious handicap? — A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. A'ou are about to do some work on fertilisers for the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany. Is that through the Director or through direct communication? — A. Direct com- 
munication. The Director knows all about it. 

Q. Y'ou have not placed it before the Council? — A. I don’t know the details of it 
myself. I Lave brought the question as to whether I was at liberty to go to Sakchi 
before the Director. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. In a general way, I suppose, the Director would represent the 
Council in a matter of that sort? — A. Yes. 
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Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. In this case there is a possibility of the Board of the company 
giving a substantial annual grant to the institute to carry out these investigation? — A. 
That was the argument that I brought before the Director that it was not entirely a 
personal matter. 

Q. Is that work to be taken up by you entirely and as an individual, or by the 
institute as such ? — . I have not discussed this with either the Director or the Com- 
pany in detail; but I take it that the institute on the whole will benefit most. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Jlookerjee . — ^With reference to your answer to Dr. Hopkinson 
that certain laboratories receive 25 per cent, and some receive 75 per cent of certain 
research work, is that the usual practice in Europe in other laboratories.® — A. There 
are other institutions I believe, but I don’t know the details of their arrangements. 

Q. I mean arrangements like that? — ^.4. That is so. There are numerous labora- 
tories of that sort spreading in the country. Arising out of that question there is one 
point I would like to make. The principle that was always maintained in the Public 
Health Department was that the fee should be in excess — if only slightly — of that 
which would be charged by private practitioners, so that there would be no competi- 
tion with private practitioners. 

Q. Supposing that the system is introduced in this institute here, and any corre- 
.spondence came direct to you, in that case you would have to keep some sort of record 
and that would be a sufficient guide to the Director of the Institute as to what you 
were doing, so that it does not matter whether you or he received direct communication 
from the parties ; the fact is that the Director would know from your record what y'ou 
were doing? — A. Yes. The thing could be a matter of purely office work. 

Q. But that is not the present custom in your institute? — .4. No. 

Q. Are you agreeable to alter your custom to that extent? — A. Perfectly. I suggested 
it myself originally. 

Q. Supposing the institute authorities or the Government refused to do that, what 
would you think reasonable pay for a scientific man like a chemist or botanist who ’would 
not be allowed to do private work and which would tempt him to come out? — A. I do 
not know. I do not think I would come out on pay. It is not altogether a question of 
pay. It is a question of freedom. I have practically had an opportunity of entering 
a very large firm at home and I dare say I should be making a great deal more money 
than I am now had I taken it, but I refused it because I think the enthusiastic scientific 
worker values his freedom almost more than money considerations. 

Q. How would you draw your line whether you are exceeding vour limit when taking 
outside work to the detriment of your own institute? — .4. It is very difiScult to answer 
a question like that exactly, because it is rather more a question of one’s personal feeling 
and judgment, "iou cannot say, here you are transgressing and here vou are not. 
Briefly, I may say that as a rough guide to myself I would charge fees where I had 
personally to go away and inspect something and personally give an opinion. But I 
would not charge any fees where it was a matter of development and where the indus- 
trialist in question or the firm in question was not gaining immediate benefit But 
even so one takes each case on its merits and judges more or less what is a fair thino- 
to do. It IS impossible to draw a definite line. ^ 

Q. You have said here, “I am of opinion that no industry can flourish where the 
manufacturer declines to take responsibility and risk.” That is the question in Europe 
but in India the facts are not what you state here. There is hardly an industiw that 
has developed until the Government comes forward. That is the whole question now 
before us. I am not talking of very big industries, but small industries too. Are vou 
of opinion fhat Governmenf should nof give help fo anv iudusfries ?— 4 I do nof think 
I have said that. " 


ou sandalwood oil. It has been proved to the country by Mr 

Chatterton s work that it is a paying industry in India. But until the Mysore Govern- 
ment had the funds or rather Mr. Chatterton had the Mysore Government at his back 
you would not be able to do anything?— A. Does that nJt happen to be a Government 
monopoly more or less? I have said in my evidence, “ There is no doubt that noticeable 
benefits to industiy may be derived from rpearches made by Government departments 
•or Eesearch Institutes. Sandalwood oil, indigo, dyeing and tanning are cases in point.” 

Q. 1 do not think it can be a monopoly because there is sandalwood everywhere? .4 

But supposing a capitalist as in the case of indigo, supposing indigo planters were 
wanting to spend money, not just a few hundreds, but thousands to put indic^o on a 
SteiJet^'’'^ necessity that I see for Government qua Government to 

Government give annually large sums of 
money for the indigo industry ? — A . I know it does. ‘ 

Q. That is a ye^ direct help to an industry that has made its fortunes®— 4 Hnv 
^rnment is doing it by grace, so to speak. But the real decline is not alto-ether due to 
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German competition. It is tlie question of a very serious defect in manufacture. It is 
not an argument in my mind for the intervention of Government. The real troublo 
lay with the planter. 

Mr. .4. Ouitterton. — Q. Do you think that Government should not have established 
the Department of Agriculture? — A. By all means. 

Q. Then what is the diiference? — A. It is the question of financing. 

Q. Financing research? — A. Financing research ad hoc. There are large industries 
where you would amass information which is not available to everybody. 

Q. Take the case of indigo research? — A. Supposing you wanted to help a parti- 
cular manufacturer to put down plant and to take advantage of the researches and the 
manufacturer wishes to apply them to his own work. In that case I think he should 
do it himself. Government may quite rightly and I have said here by all means, let 
the Government develop research on general line', but when it comes to detailed appli- 
cation of those researches and making money out of it, then I think the manufacturer 
should be willing to pay. I make a distinction in the question of charging fees for the 
work I am doing. When it is for the general benefit I do not feel called upon to charge 
a fee, but when it gets beyond that and the manufacturer wishes to do something 
in his own factory in order to make money out of that research then he ought to pay. 

Hon’hle Sir FazuJbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q, Do you think one institute like this is- 
quite enough for the whole of India, or in other Presidencies if the climate is nearly as 
good as this, there should be institutions where they can attract people and being near 
manufacturing centres they would be more useful if the money could be had? — A. That 
is a question of finance. Here we have a very fine laboratory and we are gradually 
expanding the plant and it is largely a question of money. One would think it would be 
befter to develop this place to the utmost than to open up other institutions. 

Q. Don’t you think that it is far off from a centre like Bombay or Calcutta, and 
that it attracts fewer people fiom districts like Southern India where raw materials 
are available? — A. On the contrary, we have as much work to do as we can possibly 
handle. If we had more assistance we could do much more. 

Q. For this part of India? — A. For all India. 

Q. But at present your energies are directed towards this part of India? — A. Mj 
work is at present largely concerned with Hyderabad. It is only that we have not got 
enough assistance or we might do a larger quantity of work for the United Provinces. 
I have had enquiries from all over India. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have you had enquiries from the Directors of Industries in 
the United Provinces and Madras? — A. Yes. There are other ofBcials also like the 
Fore.st officials, who have written to me. 

Q. Have you had any direct enquiries from the proprietors of small industries of the 
swadeslii type? — A. Yes. 

(.>. How are these dealt with? Are fees charged in respect of these enquiries? — A. 
As a rule one has suggested a modest fee, and that has sometimes stopped enquiry. 

Q. But with reference to enquiries from such men, sujjposing he made a sensible- 
enquiry and the thing is fairly large and juomi.ses useful results, what would be done- 
about a thing like that in the matter of fees? — A. If there was any difficulty I would 
discuss it with the Director and we would see what was best in the interests of all 
concerned. l?\it as a matter of fact, we have not had enquiries which have evolved 
anything very large that way. 

Q. You are aware that there has been a constant cry on these people’s part for 
Government expert help being made readily available to proprietors of small struggling 
industries, who had not the knowledge or the means to get researches made in the 
ordinary way like the bigger industries can do, and it is certainly up to us to provide some 
means for these people to obtain information. Whether an institute like this is the 
best place for them to a])ply to is, of course, another matter. In a general case, such 
an en(iuiiy would, I take it, be recognized as a public one? — A. I am not sure. Don’t you 
think tliat which you get for nothing you value verv’ little? 

Q. Very often these people cannot afford to pay? — A. Then ought they to be 
engaged in industries? 

Q. They can apply to the Director of Industries on merely technical matters. The 
matters you have been dealing with here would be technological, and any technical 
matter which occurs to such men they bring it to the Director of Industries and get a 
good deal of trouble taken by the Director of Industries and his experts in having the 
problem threshed out for them? — A. What one wants to try and get at — I have thought 
over this a great deal — is to get the maximum of help with the minimum of “ spoon 
meat.” A time will come when the Government support must of necessity be withdrawn. 
If you have not in that time produced a man who is capable of running a concern it 
is bound to fail. Is it not Tinssible to give your struggling industrial beginner every 
possible help in the way of showing him where he can get information and where he 
can get his raw materials, where he can sell his products and all that kind of thing,. 
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whicli should be more or less the business of the Department of Industries to work out. 
fle should have all those things at his command showing him where he can get his 
information, giving him every possible facility and allowing him to hire muchinei'j^ 
at a reasonable charwe, allowing him to borrow a certain amount of money at a reason- 
able rate of interest and helping him in all those ways. Jiut don t do it for him, 
otherwise you will never get a man who can get the thing to go on. 

Q. Do you consider that members of the Indian Research Institute are at present 
sufficiently in touch with Indian manufacturers — I mean manufacturers of organized 
industries' on a large scale? — A. I do not know that they are, but I am quite clear from 
my own experience that the thing is very largely becoming known and of course it 
all depends on what is turned out. The success of the institute would be the very best 
advertisement. 

Q. You think it is becoming known ? There are no specific steps you would suggest 
for making it known more widely? — rt. What I am really frightened of is that we 
might get it known before we had machinery to do the work. At present we can hardly 
do the work that comes to our hands. 

Q. Supposing you got more enquiries. from manufacturers than you could deal with, 
would you suggest starting other institutions in other parts- of India, or increasing 
this? — A. Increasing this. 

Q. How far do you consider that the amount of private practice a man does sliould 
be considered a criterion of his usefulness from the point of view of the institution? — A. 
That is rather a difficult question to answer. I should think it is a question of a tree 
being known bv its fruit. If the department flourishes that should l)e a sufficient 
answer. 

Q. With reference to this seiwice of Chemists that Dr. Hopkinson was mention- 
ing, what would be the duties of the head of the department if there were a chief 
chemist? — A. As I have already explained, he would not necessarily be chief chemist 
but head of the department. His function would be to keep all the threads in his 
hands and generally inspire the whole thing and keep fully alive to all the require- 
ments of the country. 

Q. He might, of course, define which man should be deputed to which dejmrtment? 
— A. Quite so. 

Q. In all questions of promotion or discipline, hi.s word would be of verr- considerable 
if not of final importance? — A. Yes. 

Q. As regards actual research work do .\ou consider that he should control the 
Directors or co-ordinate in such work? — A. I think he should co-ordinate. I think it is 
impossible to get the best value out of research work unle.ss it is co-ordinated. 

Q. Do you mean that he should prevent overlapping? — A. Yes. 

Q. Entirely, or minimise overlapping? — A. Minimise overlapping. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. How would that come in when you consider that the scientist 
in research requires freedom of action? — A. He would in his own line. If you had a man 
working on the fixation of nitrogen you would keep him on that line. He might have 
been working on the fixation of nitrogen in relation to wheat. Then he may be called 
upon to work, say, a problem in connection with indigo, but there would be two different 
applications of the same line of thought. Ikut you would not turn the man who was 
doing fixation of nitrogen to the growth of shellac. 

Q. Supposing the individual chemist wanted to work on the fixation of nitrogen, 
would you give the head of the department power to say, “ No. You are not to 
do that. You are to work on something else”? — A. In the verr' early stages, yes, 
because the junior chemist is not always the best judge of what he should work at. 
I think some amount of control is neces.sary. 

Supplemext.\ey note. 

The Research Corparation, an e.rperiment in Public AH'ministrntion of Patent 
Riffht.'i by F. G. Cottrell, San Francisco, California. 

Some seven years ago the author while working in the Hniversity of California on 
a set of problems in sulphuric acid manufacture came upon certain plienomena which 
promised to lead to important improvements in the electrostatic collection of smoke and 
fumes from chemical and metallurgical plants. He was at once confronted by the old 
dilemma of adjustment between academic and commercial activities, as only through 
direct construction and study of installations on a commercial scale did it seem possible 
to develop into full usefulness the inventions involved. 

Finally with the help both personal and financial of Professor Edmond O’Neill of 
the Chemistry Department and Dr. Hariu’ Ea.st Miller and Mr. E. S. Heller, both 
alumni of this department of the university the commercial development of the project 
was undertaken and patent secured, the under.standiu" amonsr those thus activelv con- 
cerned being that when the receipts from the business .should have reppid the initial 
investment with reasonable interest at least a considerable portion of the natent rio-hte 
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should be tinned over to the Tniversity of California or some other public institution 
to be administered as the nucleus ot a fund for the promotion of research, it being 
also hoped that this might set a precedent and stimulate similar contributions from 
others. 

The business and technical development of the project struggled through and over 
many difficulties and disappointments for the first few years but with a constantly 
giowiug scale of operation and it was not until the fifth year of the work that the 
latter lepaid what the organisers had spent upon it. 

It is not the purpose here to enter upon the technical details of the inventions 
involved as the early history of these was published a year ago and has since been 
exten-ively abstracted in other journals. A further supplementary account and dis- 
cussion was also given at the annual meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers last Eebruarv and two papers on the latest development of the subject are 
being jiresented before other sections of this Congress. 

Merely as an index to the practical significance which the work has already attained, 
suffice it to say that installations made under these patents have now been in com- 
mercial operation for over five years and the largest of these have been on a scale 
representing a construction cost of over $100,000 each. The first were in the far west 
but several are now in operation or irrrder construction in arrd about Aew TTork city. 

By the time the work had thus reached a self-supporting basis, its significance was 
felt to have broadened to a degree which made its control by a local institution such as 
a single university inexpedient as the fullest success of such a movement is inevitably 
i-ouditioned u])Ou its being most broadl}- representative of the common interests of those 
whose co-operation and support it asjdres to secure. Through Director J. A. Holmes 
ot the U.S. Bureau of Mines, who had taken a very helpful interest in the work, it 
was brought to the attention of the Smithsonian Institution nearly two years ago, the 
inioimal discussion which followed resulting last October in a formal otfer of the patent 
rights to the institution. The only corrdition qualifying this oifer was that these patent 
riglits should be given an adequate bu-iness administration and the proceeds be devoted 
to furthering scientific research. 

lu December last, after careful consideration and discussion which the prospective 
donors and under their hearty indorsement, the Board of Eegents of the Smithsonian 
Institution adopted the following resolutions: — 

Resolved: That the Board of Eegents of the Smithsonian Institution do notideem it expedientTor theTnstitu- 
tion to become the direct owner of the proposed gift of royalty-bearing patents. 

EesoJved further : That the Board of Eegents of the Smithsonian Ineiitation decide that the Institution may 
properly accept a declaration ot trust from the owners of the patents to hold and operate the same in the interests 
of the Institution, and to pay oxer to the said Institution the net profits therefiom. 

and iurthcr authorized its Executive Ccmmittee and its Secretary Dr. Charles D. Walcott 
to c(i- 0 [jeiate with those from whom the offer h;ul come in the organization of either 
a sulisidiarv or an indepeiuleut hoard of trustees or directors to conduct the business 
side of the project. 

Iti elalioratiiig this plan, the organisers have tried to study carefully both the 
economic and academic iieeds wbicli it was intended to subserve. The following are 
amoug tlie coiisideiatious which have perhaps had most to do in determining the form 
and jiolicy of the new organization as finally constituted. 

During the last few years the rapid growth of engineering and technical educa- 
tion, c(iu])lcd with a general awakening to the commercial importance of research in 
the industries, has brought about a ])crsisteat demand the world over for closer and 
more effective co-operation between the universities and technical schools on the one 
hand and the actual industrial plants on the other. 

The value to lioth sides from such co-ojjeration is today generally conceded, but 
as to the most expedient methods of its accomplishment opinions differ, and we are 
still in the experimental stage of working out the problem. 

Due solution wbicli has been extensively applied consist.s in the universities and 
srhonls permitting and even encouraging tlie members of their teaching staffs to go 
into I'livate consulting practice. Another form of co-operation is seen in the industrial 
fellowships recently established at several universities, through which their labora- 
tories undertake the investigation of certain problems for individual commercial firms or 
organizations, the latter hearing the expenses and receiving the first fruits of the 
investigations, hut under restrictions as regards final publication and use, intended 
to justify tlie universitie.s or technical schools in taking their part in the work. 

MBiile these and similar methods now in use bring about the desired co-operation 
it lias been felt by some that they are open to the objection of introducing too direct 
business relations between the academic institutions or the members of their faculties 
and individual financial interests. As still another alternative intended particularly to 
meet to some degree at least this lost objection, the Research Corporation has been 
organized. 
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Briefly stated, this latter is a board of administration, whose work is to guide the 
development of such patents as may be turned over to it, and finally market them, 
the net profits from all such business being devoted to scientific research by contri- 
buting the net earnings to the corporation — to the Smithsonian Institution and such 
other scientific and educational institutions and societies as the board of directors may 
from time to time select, in order to enable such institutions and societies to conduct 
such investigations, research and experimentation.” Under this system, it will be 
noticed, a part at least of the financial returns of the scientific investigations of our 
academic laboratories automatically goes back to them for aiding further investigations. 

But this represents only one side of the good which the plan aims to accomplish. 
Conservation has of late become a word of conjure with, and all manner of economic 
wastes are very properly receiving a too-long delayed attention. The men in our 
universities and colleges have been among the first and most effective in promoting the 
general conservation movement, yet there is what we may term an intellectual bv- 
product of immense importance, a product of their own activities still largely going "lo 
waste. This is the mass of scientific facts and principles developed in the course of 
investigation and instruction which through lack of the nece.«saiy commercial guid.aice 
and supervision, never, or only after unnecessaiy^ delay, reaches the public at large in 
the form of useful inventions, and then often through such channels that the original 
discoverers are quite forgotten. 

The Eesearch Corporation was primarily io tended to serve the evergrowing number 
of men in academic positions who Irom time to time in connection with their regular 
work evolve useful work and patentable inventions, and without looking personally for 
any financial reward would gladly see these further developed for the public good^ but 
are disinclined either to undertake such development themselves or to place the control 
in the hands of any private interest. 

During the process of organization, however, it became evident that the class of 
donors of patents to the cause would by no means be limited to men in academic posi- 
tions, but rapidly extended not only to private individuals outside the colleges, but 
even to large business corporations who often find themselves incidentally developing 
patents which overrun their own field of activities. Such patents are very apt to o'et 
pigeon-holed and come to actually stand in the way of true industrial progress, even 
though their owners may realise that development and use by others would indirectly 
benefit themselves. As an official of one of the large electrical companies put it-h 
“ any extension of the use of electricity, or even j)ower in general, is pretty sure even- 
tually to mean more business for us through one department or another.” 

A procedure adopted in academic and public positions by manv men in an attempt 
to bring various inventions before the public and at the same time prevent private 
monopoly has been to secure patents as matter of record and then throw them open gratis 
for public use. This procedure received official recognition in the United States Patent 
Act of March 3, 1883, which authorises the remission of all patent office fees to Gov- 
ernment officials on patents beaiing on their face permisAon for everyone in the country 
to use the invention without the payment of any royalty. 


Practice has shown, however tliat this does not accomplish all that had been 
hoped for it. A certain minimum amount of protection is usually felt necessary by any 
manufacturing concern before it will invest in the machinery or other equipment to 
say nothing of the advertising, necessary to put a new inventio'n on the market Tluis a 
number of meritorious patents given to the public absolutely freely by their inyentors 
have never come upon the market chiefly because, “what 'is everybody’s business is 
nobody s business/’ 

If some of these patents, on the other hand, were placed in the hands of such an 
organization as the Eesearch Corporation, it could study the situation and arraime 
licences under fair terms so as to justify individual manufacturers undertakino- the 
introduction of the inventions, and at the same time would be accumulatino- from the 
royalties funds for further investigations. ” 

1 ? u organization the Eesearch Corporation was incorporated on 

February ^b, iyi<!, as a htock company under the laws of the State of A^ew Tnrl- 
with its office at 63, Wall street, ^lew York city, its declared purposes being-1 

(a) To receive by gift and to acquire by purchase or otherwise, inventions, patent 
rights and letters patent either of the United States or foreign countries 
and to hold, manage, use. develop, manufacture, install and operate the 
same and to conduct commercial operations under or in connection with 
the development of such inventions, patent rights and letters patent and 
to sell, licence or otherwise dispose of the same, and to collect royalties 
thereon, and to experiment with and to test the validity and value thereof 
and to render the same more available and effective in the useful arts and 
manufactures and for scientific purposes and otherwise. 


69-a 
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{b) To provido meaus ior the advaucemeut and extension of technical and scientific 
investigation, research and experimentation by contributing the net earn- 
ings ot the corjioration, over and above such sum or sums as may be 
rcherveil or retained and held as an endowment fund or working capital 
and also Stull other moneys and property belonging to the corporation 
as the lioaid ot Diieeiors siiall tumi time to time deem proper, to the 
Smithsonian Institution, and such other educational and scientific insti- 
tutions and societies as the Hoard ot Directors may from time to time 
select in order to enable such institutions and societies to conduct such 
investigation, research and experimentation. 

(i ) To leceivc, hold and manage, and dispose of such other moneys and property, 
including the stock ot this and ot any other corporations, as may, from 
time to time, he given to or acquired by this corporation in the furtherance 
ot its corporate purposes and to apph' the same and the proceeds or income 
thereof, to the objects specified in the preceding paragraph. 

A- piacti(ally all technical work under the corporation’s supeiwision will be done 
in c.i-(i[ie<atiuii with either industiial works im the one side, or school and college labo- 
laloiic-. on the other, its expenses will be chiefiy administrative, and were estimated for 
the hist year at .j;l(),l)(l!), the exjiectation being that after this it would be self-support- 
ing, .Vs a inargiu for untoreseen contingeucies, the capital was placed at |20,000, 
(livid, rl ill 0 ( 1(1 shales, of a jiar value of §1UU each, and issued under the condition that 
“■ no dividends shall be declared or paid thereon, and the entire net profits earned by 
said ( .ipital stock sh.ill be apjilied to or expended for the aforesaid purposes.” All stock 
issued is also under an option to the corporation bj- which the latter may at anv time 
through its Hoard ot Diiectors repurchase it at jiar, and the stock cannot be otherwise 
s(dd, without first nntifving the Board and allowing tlie latter an opportunity to 
exercise this option, 

1 he Directois who need not be stoekliolders, are 15 in number, seven constituting 
a quomm, and are elected for a period of three years, one-third going out each year. 
Tliev in turn elect each year an executive committee of five, of which three constitute 
a quni um. 


Tt is not proposed to fill the offices of President and Manager until the work of 
the roipoiatn.u is well under way and the permanent demands and responsibilities on 
these officers can be better e,stiniated, their duties devolving in the meantime upon the 
\ icc-Prc.sidiMit, Chairman of the Executive Committee and Engineer. 

I he prc'ciit organization is not considered as necessarily permanent in all its 
details hut was deemed the most simjde and generally expedient for carr\’ing out the 
initial stages of tills experiment in econoniic.s, at least until it should have earned a 
safe working suiqdus ot its own and demonstrated its ability to produce a substantial 
peiiiianent le'.x'iuic'. It will then devidve upon the Board of Directors to decide upon 
a detiuite policy tni the ultimate contrid of the corporation. This may be done by 
exercising the opt mu to icpurcliase all outstanding .stock at par and then proceed to 
rcdisfiii.ulc the same, as tor ,>xample, l.y lnrniiig''tlie whole over to the Smithsonian 
nistinition, (II perhaps better stdl dividing it among a number of universities and 
smiiiar i i.stitntioii.s, 

l liis. of (-nuisp, does not mean that the particular institution so selected would 
tiicrcl.v ac(|uiic any mnre direct claim on the profits of the corpoiation than others 
since the stiicK is imii-dividend bearing, but merely that thev would become tru.stees 
rcspniiMlile for flic election of Directors wlio would give the corporation a business 
.Hlininistiatuin. thoroughly practical Imt conforming to the idea implied bv its ohiects 
anil .associations. ^ 

■The tenns undor wliich each m-w patent shall be acquiied by the corporation are 
eiitiiclv in the hands of the Board of Directors, hut at least for some time to come it 
is ].rolMli!e that only such patent rights will be jirimarily considered as are ofiered 
tieely without restrictions as to mode ot administration or oliligation of any financial 
return tioni the cnrpi. ration as present indications are that the latter wilffind itself 
wt‘il o< ( upied even liy tnese ofters aloiK'. AiatJiz 

The Board has authority to purchase patents where this may appear as good bnsi- 
ness policy, which may .ii.itc conceivably o.-cni from time to time in rounding out 
hcbls , 1 , which it ],as alreadv embarked. Contraets with owners of patents for adminis- 
trating the same on a profit sharing basis will probably not be considered, chiefly owing 
to he nnfore.seeu coraphcations which it is easily possible, not to sav’ certain that 

"■ -i-eiop^iein n 

A much simpler, safer and more expedient procedure appears to be for the patentee 
.. re am if he so chooses complete title and control of his patent in certain geoo-FaphS 
tciTitorv- while assigning the same m other territory entirely unencumbered to Se 
corporation. Any development which the latter can irive it ‘will + 1° iV 

enhance the value to both. ^ ® automatically 
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The procedure is well illustrated in tire case ol tire first patents to come ruto 
the possession of the corporation, viz., those referred to above as initially olfered to the 
• Smithsonian Institution- itself. The owners of these at the time of their original offer 
had already spent considerable time and money in their development liut from the 
outrio'ht sale of their foreign rights and the rights of six western states (California, 
Oregan, AV asliiiigton, Idaho, Nevada and Arizona), together with a licence for the 
one industry of Portland cement manufacture throughout the w-hole United Stotes, 
they felt ade(puately remunerated for their work and financial risks, and were willing 
to turn over all remaining United States patent rights a.s a nucleus for the experiment 
in economics which the Eesearch Corporation represents. Together with this came to the 
corporation a 10 per cent interest in the net profits of the parties wlio purchased tlie 
rio-hts for the western states and for the cement industry, while incidentally growing 
out of the negotiations on the foreign riglits, another set of valuable patents lias come 
to the corporation from Mr. Erwin Moeller, of Germany, which emphasizes in a most 
practical wav the fact that academic organizations and particularly the Smithsonian 
Institulicn are international in spirit, and so recognized by .scientific men the world 
-over, presenting at once a nucleus from which may well be developed many activities 
leading towards world consciousness, co-operation and peace. 

The present movement, as stated, had its incejition on tLe tar western edge of this 
continent in verv unpretentious beginnings, but has already overniu national bordeis 
both in the character of its work and the per.sonnel of its sujiporters. It is a question 
which should peculiarly interest this Congress as to liow far and in what way inter- 
national co-operation can best bo assured in such activities which from their very 
nature and aims should from the outset transcend political boundaries and national pride 
and be treated by one and all from a standpoint as broad as humanity itself. It was 
with this in mind that the iire.sent paper has been presented, not so much as a record 
of present achievement, as to stimulate discussion and co-operative effoi t toward ever 
wider and more effective activities in this most promising field. 


Remarks hy Dr. Gilbert .7. Fotrler. 

I find that the .scheme lias been worked in connection with the Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh which was founded for the promotion of industrial research. I eiicloNe 
herewith a cutting descriptive of that institute. I have been personally in touch with 
their work on smoke prevention research and can testify to its great usefulness. 

EXXR.CCT rilOM THE “ EEFICIEXCY M.\G.VZIXE.” 

The Mellon Institute. 

fVliat we need, to develo]) industrial chemistry, in a quick practical way, is an 
institute like the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. 

The Mellon Institute was built by juivate profes.sors of chemistry; and it was 
paid for by two Pittsburgh banker.s — ^^Me.ssrs. Andrew "Williani Midlon and Eichard 
Beatty Mellon. 

The plan of it was oiiginated by Professor Eobert Kennedy Duncan, a Canadian 
scientist. luifortunately be died before the building was completed. The present 
Director of the Institute is Dr. Eaymond E. Bacon. The address of the institute is 
Pittsburgh, Penn., U.S.A. 

Dr. Duncan established the institute in 1911 in a temjiorary building which co.st 
£2,000. The present building cost about £60,000 and is maintained at a vearlv exiiense 
of £00,000. 

There are at jiresent over forty chemists at work in the institute solving the 
practical problems of manufacturers. 

Suppose, for instance, that a manufacturer wishes to know the chemical nature 

of glue, he agrees to pay £000 a year for two years to the Mellon Institute. The 

institute then secures a idiemist who is well fitted to work out this problem. The 
results belong to the manufacturer who pays the money. 

In this way a manufacturer can .secure results for a few hundred jjounds, instead 
of .spending thousands of pounds on a laboratory of his own. 

Some of the subjects that are now being studied in the Mellon Institute are as 

follows: — petroleum, yeast, leather, fertiliser, radiators, turbine engines, fattv oils, 
acetylene gas, dental supplies, stone, glass, soap, aluminium, copper, laundrying, bleach- 
ing. etc. 

In 1915 the total amount paid to the institute by manufacturers was £15,000. As 
to results, I may say that more than thirty valuable patents have already been secured 
•by the institute. 
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Witness Ifo. 269. 

Dr. j. j. SuDiiOKOUGii, Pu.D., D.Sc., F.I.C., Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
Indidn Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

JSOTE. — TFi/ncss did not submit written evidence. 


Oral Evidence 13rH February 1917. 

Xdi E. -The leviieJ ]i»‘. of ;imi pii tent Etudnits of the Inttitate will be found in the » ritten evidence of 
WltllCsa No. 26 j. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. You weie present in the room when Drs. Fowler and Hay 
were examined? — Y. Yes. 

Q. So, it is hardly necessary to go over the same ground again, but are there any 
points in the answers of Drs. Fowler and Hay that you take exception to, or would like 
to supplement? — .1. There was the point that you brought forward about having an 
Impel ial Service. A man having a. certain rank, and then being sent off on special duty 
and getting special pay and then reverting back to his original rank, — I do not think I 
altogether agree witli that. 

(). It is not necessarily the original rank. There might be some method of auto- 
matic promotion. There might be a time scale? — T. I think if a man goes out and 
sjieuds five years and does really good work and is getting- a salary of Es. 1,200 a| month, 
he cannot go back to his oiiginal appointment, that is, on Es. GOO or something like that. 

Q. Dr. Fowler made a point which emphasised the need that promotion might be 
by merit only. You agree? — .1. Y'es. 

ffh There was one question that I wanted to ask which Dr. Fowler suggested might 
be ])ut more pioperly to you. That was as regards the publication of any research work 
done in the institution. What is the system now in vogue? — ,4. The usual procedure is 
that when a piece of work is finished it is written up and sent in to the Director with 
tile reque-t that it should be printed in the .Tournal. 

(f The .lournal is published quarterly? — T. At irregular inteivaJs. Every piece of 
work iorms a part. It may be a couple of pages or twenty pages. 

tf. W ho determines whether any jjarticular work is worthy of publication in the 
.louinal? — .1. I sujipose a.t jiresent the authors. 

Sir F. II. Stewart. — Q. "Who edits it? — A. It is not edited at all. The author is 
entirely resfiousible for the jiaper. It is not a Journal in the ordinary sense. It is 
similar to the AuLerican and Canadiaki University publications. Each part is an account 
ot a piece of work which is published under a ceitain name and that person is responsible 
for that part. 

Dr. E. Hophinson . — 0. Has the Journal any wide circulation? — T. It is sent out 
to all the Indian College< and to public bodies in India and libraries. 

0. It is rather too early to ask the question, but do you think that up to the present 
it has served a useful juirpo.ie? — .1. I think that the papers that have appeared in the 
Institute Journal have appeared eiUier previously or suG.-cquently in some well-known 
scieik itieal periodical journal. 

(f. Is that so? — A. A'es, with a single exception, I think every one. Of course, one 
can say that up to the present a great majority have been more or less of a purely 
seientitie nature aiul they have not been in the nature of research work in applied 
chemistry, but subsequently theie is no doubt that there will be a number of publications 
about re.search work in applied chemistry. 

tf. I wanit to ask you some (juestions as regards the students who pass out of your 
laboratory. Have the jdaees which they occupy been found for them, or have they got 
them on your i ecommendation , or have they gone on into the world and got the appoint- 
ment-. of theii own accord? — .1. They vary considerably. Three or four of them alrealtlv 
held po:-.ts before they came here. They were lecturers or professors in Indian Colleges 
and they simjdy came here and the time varied from six months to two years and then 
they went back to occu])y their original post'-. In the other cases, I think they have 
seen the posts adverti-ed and a])plied for them and get them in that way. One "or two 
a|)plications have been made to me as to whether we had any one suitable for a particular 
post and the students have got appointments in that way, hut it is only comparatively 
lecentlv that thi- method of procedure has come into force at all. 

Q. You have not experienced the difficulty that Dr. Hay experienced, in that the 
students were not sufficiently prepared to 1 e able to take advantage of the research work? 
— A. One cannot s^y that. They have, of coutse, been graduates and some of them even 
M.A.s. Beyond the ordinary B A. or B.Sc. course, with three mouths in our loboratories, 
they will be quite fit to undertake conjoint research. All of them were graduates in 
chemistry. We would not take men who knew no chemistry. 
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Q. Will you be kind enough, as Dr. Hay is going to do, to take this list which has 
been piepajred under Dr. Bourne’s directions and supplement the last two columns, 
“Academic qualifications, and remarks about their future work”? — A. That is, the 
work subsequent to leaving the Institute. 

Q. And whether you think they were really doing good work? — A. Yes; in a great 
majority of eases. a!t any rate. 

Q. How far have you found that they are fully qualified to take advantage of the 
work? — A. One could say .stiaight ofi that they are all qualified to profit by the work 
here- 

Q. Do you hold your professorship under agreement? — A. Yot a formal agreement, 
but simply a letter from the Director stating that I was appointed under the existing by- 
laws. 

Q- These by-laws cah be, or probablj' have been modified? — A. They have been 
modified somewhat, but not to a gieat extent. 

Q. And under the by-laws j'ou are quite at liberty to take up outside work? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. Do you trust entirely to jour own judgment as to whether it is suitable and iu 
the interests of the Institute that j-ou should take it up, or do vou consult the Director? 
-—A. I relj' entirelj' on mj- or\n judgment and the Director knows, I think, in most cases. 

Q. You lefer it as a matter of courtesj’ rather than as a matter of obligation? — A. I 
consider the head of the department is quite justified in deciding these kinds of things. 

Q And in general teims. what is the nature of the private work that you undertake? 
—.4. It varies considerablj’. 

Q. Is it, in general, for public bodies or private concerns? — A. Both. The bulk of 
it is for piivate firms or individuals, but occasional^ for the Government of Mj'sore. 
We are doing consulting work for the Government of Mj'sore for the sandalwood factory. 

Q. Y’ou know we had a long discussion with Dr. Fowler as to the difficulty that 
might arise from the fact that the re.sults of such work are the propel ty of the firm. 
Have jmu found anj’ difficultv in j’our experience in that waj^? — A. Yo. I have found 
no difficultj' whatever. But I conceive that there might be some difficulties unless we 
had some perfectlj- definite understanding with the firm. 

Q. Do j’ou endorse what Dr. Fowler said about the pioprietv, quite apart from any 
e.xisting arrangement, of fees derived from such a woik being apportioned in some way 
between the Institute and its Professors? — A. They ought to be, and they are to some 
extent. There is nothing formally laid down, but, of course, if we had a piece of work 
which inyolves the use of the Institute’s mateiial, that would be refunded to the Insti- 
tute. 

Q. Dr. Fowler said that there should be an actual sharing? — A. It was 25 per cent 
or something like that, which was supposed to coyer the expenses. 

0. It yaries according to the nature of the work? — A. A'es. I do not think essenti- 
allj- there is anj’ difference between the two. 

Q. As a general proposition, apart from anj' existing arrangements, do j'ou think 
that such a dh'ision of the remuneration from private work between the Institute and 
the Professor is desirable? — -A. Yes. I see no difficultv. It is verj' little different 
from what does exist at present, excejit that vou lay down the exact propoitions. It is 
a suggestion I made to the Council of the Institute 18 months ago. but they would not 
listen to it then, — that a certain proportion of anj' fee received by a member of the staff 
doing work which involved the use of the laboratories should go to the Institute aind 
should be fixed and definite. 

Q. The Council objected to it? — A. The Council said that it was not worth taking 
up that point because the amount of such work was limited and small. 

Q. AYu are quite in agreement with Dr. Fowler on that point? — A. Yes. 

Q. Will J'OU tell us what j’our academic career was before jou took up this professor- 
ship? — A. I was senior lecturer at Yottingham Universitj' College for six j'ears and 
Professor of Chemistrj' in the Universitj- College of Wales, Aberj'stwj’th for ten years, 
and then I came out here. 

Q. Have you ever been in anj^ Chemical Works? — A. Yo. 

Q. Have j'ou had anj' special experience in the chemistiy of dves? — A. Yo. I 
cannot saj' that I have except for a short time when Dr. Maisden was here. We did a 
little work on some indigenous dj’es. 

Q. Supposing a calico printing industrj- were started in India, could it derive any 
assistance at all from the Institute of vScience here? — A. A'ou mea'n as it exists at 
present or as it might be modified? As it exists at present, I think there is no probabilitv. 
I do not think there is anj' one who is an expert in calico printing. We might be able 
to give scientific advice on some of the points that arise. If jou walnt advice from a man 
who is an expert in calico printing, there is no such man at present to go to. 
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Witness No. 270. 

De. H. E. Watson, D.Sc., A.I.C., I’rofesnor of General Chemistry, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Note. — Dr. Waf.^ton did not submit written evidence. 


(Jhai. Evidence, 13tii Februaey 1917. 

>roiE.— 'J'lie re\i3i.‘d hit of jiast and piej>feiil students of the Institute isill be found in the written evidence of ' 
Witness No. 

Dr. E. Hopkinsun. — Q. Would you be kind enough to tell us what your academic 
and professional career had been before you came out here f — A . I was for five years at 
I'niversity College, Ijondon, and while there I was demonstiator for three years. I 
tlieu went to Berlin und Geneva and to Cambridge with an 1851 Exhibition scholarship. 
From Cambridge 1 came straight out here as assistant Professoi' of General Chemistry. 

L>. What did you do in Germany f — .4. Physical Chemistry with Professor Nernst. 

1 went abroad more with the idea of studying the methods of foreign Universities than 
with the idea of completing ani' particular piece of research work. I only stayed six 
months in Berlin and as a matter of fact I worked out the essential details of an import- 
ant jjiece of woik which was finished oh by a German. I was at Caanbridge for a year. 

I was workiiifT at the Phvsical Laboratorv under Sir J. J. Thomson. 

O t. 

if. What sort of work were you engaged on there? — A. I was investigartiug the 
electrical j)roperties of gases. In fact, most of my time before I came out here was 
spent in dealing with the properties of gases. I came heie straight from Cambridge as 
assistant Professor and last year I was appointed Professor. Dr. Sudborough and I are 
working together in general and organic chemistry. 

Q. You have only five students between you according to this list? — A. Y'es. Theie 
are also three extia men who are not exactly students. 

Q. Will Dr. Sudborough give us full information about these students? — .4. Yes. 

Q Wlmt i' this ll't of sjit'cial students? — .4. G. Bourne. — .4. They are here for 
a short tune. Under our piesent by-laws we have certain rules dealing with students 
wlio come to us. We exempt certain men from the rules and put them under special 
rules. We call them .'Special students. There is no meaning in it except that they have 
been here for a shorter time than the others. 

<>. They work on a ■•aiticulai subject and then go away? — .4. Yes. They were not 
students in the sense that we have called on them to make a deposit which we require 
ti'oin the ordinary student. They are workers rather than students. 

Q. What about Dr. Ylaisden? — lF/t/ic.«. He came to the Applied Chemistry De- 
paitment when Di. Sudborough and myself were looking after it in the absence of the 
Pi'(ife;,sor afid In' cairied out certain experiments on indigenous dyes in our laboratories. 

[Sir .1. G. Bourne.) — I should not have called him a student. He came to work 
there. 

U’/V/u’.s’.s’. — We have had a good many professors coming and working here dining 
\ara !on and ta.king a.dvajitage of the fa.ciiities jirovided. 

(! I under-.tand that Dr. Sudliorougli and you are doing no regular class work? — 
.1. H'e do not deliver any lectures. 1 have given two short courses of lectures on sub- 
jects that might be of use to students, but there is no regularity. We also have a collo- 
quium. One man reads a paper and we get others to discuss it as far as possible. 

I should like to ask you whether you think that men who come from Cambridge 
to India would legard it as more attractive to be a member of an Imperial Government 
organi-ation and tlirough it to take up such posts as you now occupy, than to come direct 
‘o the In-titute. being under no oblisration to any one but the Institute and at the same 
time havinu' no prospeits of advance in an Imperial service, the prospects being personal, 
cntirelv dependent on the work tlone at the Institute? — .4. I think, as far as Government 
m other seivic" goes, the ordinary man at home is not able to realise the precise 
ditfeiem p. He is too ignorant of the conditions out here. One important point I think, 
i- th“ (piestion 01 ]iension. I think ]ienple would, in general, come out to posts to which 
a pension, however .small, is attached in preference to those offering no pension. 
When I came out I was ap])ointed for three years and I was very strongly i^dvised in 
England not to stay longer than three years, hut I have stayed longer. That was the 
impi '''-iou al the time — that it was a verv bad thing to come nut to India at all, and I 
think that is one of the difficulties that will he experienced. 

You think that it is now the general feeling that it is a bad thing to come out 
to India? — -1 .Yes. 

Be ause it is a blind alley? — -4. fsimply on general principles. I do not know 
whv it is. but very few Yieople that I know at home would dream of coming out here. I 
am sure there will be great difficulty in getting fully qualified men to come here unless 
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every inducement is held out to them. We have already experienced this difficulty at 
the Institute of Science. Quite a number of men who were considered suitable for 
certain posts, have refused all offers without hesitattion. I think it is often mere igno- 
rance. I know it was in my own case. I knew nothing of the country. 

Q. You are now under an agreement? — A. Since last year I have been under an 
agreement, which is for three years. 

Q. And there is no obligation on either side after that? — A. 3fo. 

Q. Do you regard that as a disadvantage ?— A . This particular agreement wals 
drawn up, I fancy, under rather peculiar circumstances. 

Q. Do you think in general that it would be regarded as a disadvantage to take up a 
professorial chair if the appointment is for a definite term? — A. Certainly. It would be 
regarded as a great disadvantage. 

Q. You think that will be the general feeling? — A. Yes. 

Q. I could give you many instances to the contrary, but still I want your opinion? 
— A. That is certainly my impression. Personally, I should not like to take up an 
agreement for a short time if I could possibly avoid it. As far as I can judge, it is 
almost impossible to avoid losing touch to a large extent with people in England, and 
this would make it exceedingly difficult to obtain any appointment in England after 
spending some time in this country. 

Q. Your education has been carried on in different schools of chemistry. Looking 
at the thing from the ^oint of view of students, do you think that it is advantageous for 
any professor to continue indefinitely in one chair? — A. So far as elementary teaching 
of students goes, and not research. 

Q. I think you may properly differentiate between teaching- and research in your 
answer to the question if you wish to do so? — A. I think, as far as research goes, that it 
is very advisable to have one man in the same place. Although a good man will .olways 
attract re.«earch students wherever he goes, it would be most unsettling- to a professoi 
to be liable to be moved at any time. Even when thoroughly equipped laboratories are 
available, I should consider each move as equivalent to the loss of at least one year’s 
work. 

Q. You think that the research professoi might properly be a life appointment or 
til] fifty-five years of age? — .4. If you could get a good re.search professor, yes. From 
the practical point of view there is a difficulty. If you appoint a man for life you 
cannot get rid of him. From the professor’s point of view permanent appointment is 
the only one which will induce a good man to come out to India. 

Q. Have you any practical suggestion to meet the difficulty which you have now 
referred to? — A. I think a good deal would be effected by having a very large chemical 
department in which the indifferent men could be employed without giving them posts 
of greatest importance, whereas a good man would come to the top automatically. 

Q. You would have this situation, that a certain professor might be indifferent, 
but still hold a chair of equal rank with the active and successful professor? — A. I think 
another way would be to appoint the men, as far a.s possible, when they are young and 
not to give them a chair xmtil after due trial and approbation. For instance, one could 
appoint a, man out here on Es. 500 to 800 to start with and let him understand that his 
subsequent promotion would be in accordance with merit. 

Q. That could easily be done with younger men, but you cannot do it with men with 
more or less established reputation? — A. Is it necessary to get men of established 
reputation? Personally I think not. If I might .suggest, there are certain industries, 
which are well known already that are to be developed. Oil pressing is a well known 
industry in England. If it were determined to start oil pressing here, there would be 
a certain amount of research work to be done in connection with it. On the other hand 
a great deal of work would undoubtedly be saved by obtaining the assistance of a man 
who had devoted his whole life to oil pressing. Such a man would not come out as a 
professor on Es. 1,Q00 or 2,000 a month, but he would want an exceedingly big salai-;^'. 
On the other hand, he might be quite willing, for a definite fee, to come here for a ver}- 
short period, and explain to the permanent staff the salient features of the industry and 
the chief practical difficulties. In that way one could get the best advice without paying 
fabulous sums to older men and keep the younger men as permanencies as far as possible. 
We have an excellent example in what Messrs. Tata have done on a commercial scale 
and we might try to imitate them — by getting the very best man. Yo institution, how- 
ever well equipped, would be able to pay such a man permanently. 

Q. Were you here when Dr. Fowler was examined? Is there anything which you 
wish to say about which Dr. Fowler has spoken? — A. On the question of consulting 
practice, I think that if there were to be a large chemical institution private consulting 
practice would be exceedingly harmful. 

Q. There will be competition? — A. Hot so much competition, but in my view the 
advantage of a large department would lie in having as far as possible an expert in 
everv branch. You would have men who know all about one thing, even quite a minor 
point, and naturally if anything of that sort came up it should be sent to that particular 
man. We have an example now. The My.sore Government have asked us to investigate 
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some refractoiy malterials. I am doing it. I admit tliat I know very little about 
retractoiT materials, and I can only apply general scientific principles. There is a man 
at Bombay who has spent his life on refractory materials. It he was at the Institute he 
would natuially take the work up. Supposing though we were both at the same institu- 
tion and some one asked me if I would undertake this examination for a fee, I might be 
tempted to do it myself instead of handing it over to the man that could do it. In that 
way I think that there would be a great loss of efficiency. 

Q. That would be met if, instead of a division of the fee between the Institute and 
the particuiai professor, there was some system of pooling? — d.. Why should not the 
whole of the fees be paid to the In.=titute? 

Q. You chink it would be better? — -4. I think so; especially regarding the work 
from younger men, there will be no trouble whatever, but if you have a man who has an 
established reputation a,ud who is a consulting chemist at home, he will probably not 
give it up. Under the by-laws we are allowed to take consulting fees. This did not 
mean anything to me at all when I was first appointed. I attached absolutely no im- 
portance at all to it, and I do not think the ordinary young man would. 

Q. Your plan, I take it, will be rather to have a fixed istipend for the present staff, 
any fees derived from outside work to go straight to the coffers of the Institute, and to 
relv very largely on young men for recruiting the staff, and to supplement it wherever 
necessary by getting men of established reputation lor short periods for special purposes? 
— .4. Yes. AYith regard to consulting work, no doubt, it would-be necessary to send a 
man on occasions from the central institution to do work actrrally at some factory, and 
in that case I think it might be reasonable to give him an extra allowance. You would 
.'select the best man for that job naturally and in that way he would get some reward for 
being above the others. 

Q. Are there any other points on ihat line of enquiry which you would like to 
enlarge upon? — A. I think a very important question of recruitment is the stability of 
the appointment in one place. I believe that there was some talk of amalgamating some 
centr al institution with the existing educational serrdces. A man might be very pleased 
to come to India to do research work, but if he knew that he was likely to be turned on 
to teaching pure and simple, he would fight shy of the appointment. I would suggest 
however tlialt in practice some arrangement could be made without difficulty because 
there would lie, no doubt, a number of men volunteering for teaching work. In the 
institution you will find men if you pay a little more who -aould be willing to go to 
another place and do teaching work, but if every man knew that he was liable, without 
option, to be sent away to do work of another nature, recruiting for the staff would 
certainly be adversely affected. Another great factor is climate. It is almost essential 
to have a cool climate for a central institution. I think the amount of work turned out 
would be two or three times what it would be if the climate were too hot. 

Q. You personally think that the climate of Bangalore is satisfactory? — A. Yes, I 
have always been here during the hot weather and I find that I could do much more 
work in the cold weather than in the hot weather. Notwithstanding, I could do some 
work in the warm weather, but I should not like it to be very much warmer. In the hot 
weather one does not feel energetic and undoubtedly the output is very much 
diminished. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.— Q. How long have you been out? — A. Six years. 

Mr. A. CJiattertnn. — Q. I have only one question in connection with the reply that 
you have just given in regard to the chemical staff — the giving of fixed stipends and not 
being allowed to take private consulting fees. How will you arrange in cases of the kind 
in which an industry, say, for instance, a soap factory, wants to have the advantage of 
an expert chemist from the Institute of Science as a permanent consultant ? — A . It will 
work in exactly the same waV. Instead of paying the individual you would pay the 
Institute so much and they would send the man. If the manager of the factory was dis- 
satisfied with the man he would ask the Director or whoever was responsible to send 
some one else. 

Q. Do you think that it would work more satisfactorily than an arrangement made 
between the consultant and the firm? — A. There is a certain type of men with whom it 
wotrld not work so well, but I think ordinarily it would work. As I was suggesting just 
now, the man, if it involved his living in another place, might get an extra allowance. 

0. Don’t you think the fact that the man could get a certain amount of money by 
private prattice is an additional stimulus? — .4. It is to some people, but if he could 'get 
promotion from one grade to another by doing good work I think that would have some 
effect. 

Q. In case where the work is carried on in the factory, you can lay before your 
consultant chemist a certain problem and after he works at it, he gives a solution. If 
the man had a more definite interest in the place, he might go further and continue to 
work on the problem? — A. I think it depends very largely on the type of man. I am 
quite willing to admit that there are many advantages in allowing private consulting 
work, but from what I have seen so far, I consider that these advantages are greatly 
outweighed by the disadvantages. . 
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Q. The type of man is the man to develop industries, to push on technological work. 
He is not purely a scientific man who will take up a problem and deal with the purely 
scientific aspect? — A. I think the Government Agricultural Department does that to a 
certain extent. They do not get any better pay for developing crops and so forth. I 
do not know whether they would be any the better if they were so paid. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. TV'heu did you first begin to have private consulting practice? 
When did it first come in your way? — A. I cannot say very definitelv. I fancv some 
samples were sent for analysis. 

Q. What work were you mainly engaged on before private consulting practice came 
to you? What types of investigation? — A. I was doing a good many different types. I 
was doing some purely scientific work. 

Q. The point of my enquiry is this. Has the picking up of private consulting practice 
been to give a distinctly industrial bias towards the work coming to you? — A. I do not 
think so ; I was doing work of an industrial character some time before the question of 
fees arose. At the same time, I am doing very little purely scientific work now because 
1 consider the problems of an industrial nature which are sent in — not necessarily paid 
for — are of more urgency than the purely scientific work which I was doing before. 

Q. Had the work which was sent in an industrial bearing? — A. All the enquiries 
that we have have some bearing on industries, or are in some way connected with indus- 
trial work. They involve mostly the analysis of samples. 

Q. Is the work of industrial bearing tending to crowd out purelv scientific work? — 
A. I think certainly at present, becaluse we consider it more urgent. If there was a 
larger staff I do not know that it would. I should like to point out that it is not entirely 
private consulting work. For instance, the question which has been referred to us by 
the Madras Government on oil seeds, which they consider very urgent, — that is not 
private work in any sense, but we should certainly give that question precedence. 

Q. What I meant was this. Did the coming in of a great deal, or a certain amount, 
at any rate, of private consulting work which is of an industrial character tend to give an 
industrial bias to the work generally? Did it tend towards taking up more industrial 
work, not necessarily of a private nature — the fact of the man being in contact with 
manufacturers and manufacturing interests? — A. I do not think so. As I said before, 
we considered industrial work as the more urgent, and also very little intere.st has been 
shown by outsiders in pure science. For the sake of advertisement it was neces.sarv to 
attract their attention. Actually I should say that the thing which has given the gr eatest 
impetus to the present work which is being done at the Institute and which is nearlv all of 
a technical nature, was the taking up of the distillation of sandalwood oil. That was not 
done as private work. Originally we were simply asked to investigate the distillation of 
sandalwood oil by the Mysore Government and we did that, and later on the' Govern- 
ment asked if we could assist in the factory aird foi that they offered a fee, but the first 
part of the work was in no way private. 

Q. You think it is desirable for the Institute to be a? much in close touch as pos^ible 
with manufacturing interests? — A. Yes. 

Q How do you think that it should be achieved ? — A . I should say that the person 
who should bring the work to our notice is the Local Director of Industries and we 
could then reiiort on the technical aspect" as to whether wo would be likely to do anvthing 
with it or not. 

Q. You realise that the Director of Industries is at jrresent very much more con- 
cerned with small industries and cottage industries and he has really nothing to do with 
big organised industries in the Province? Supposing we have a Director of Industries 
in Bengal, I imagine that, it will be a very long time before the coal, or jute, or steel 
making trade go to him. They are much more likely to go to you direct if they can see 
any way of getting help from you? — A. In referring to the Director of Industries, I 
was rather thinking of Government industries, if Government wished to develop any 
new indi'stries. As far as private work goes, it is merely a question of advertisement. 
We do not iiant to get too many demands for work before we could satisfy them. We 
are getting questions further and further afield, and I think after a very little adver- 
tisement everybody will be inclined to ask for advice if they have one or two practical 
tests that we can really do something useful. 


WlTITESS No. 271. 

Me. G. a. Mahamadi, b.a., f.c.s., Soa’p Expert with the Government of Mysore, 

Bangalore. 

Weittex Evidence. 


I graduated from Bombay University in 1904 and joined the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Central Provinces and Berar in 1905, when I learnt agricultural chemistry 
at the Imperial Agricultural Eesearch Institute, Pusa, for sixteen months. Later on 
I served as an Assistant Agricultural Chemist in that province for 44 years. In 1911 I 
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went to England as Government of India teeiiuical scliolar to study the advanced 
processes connected with the industry of oils, fats and their products. I stayed out 
for dj years, during which period I worked for one year in the City Soap A\orks of 
Messrs. E. W. Gibbs, Limited, Wapping, East London, and later on spent about four 
months in the United States of America where I worked in a cotton oil mill and a 
retiuery, learning the crushing of tlie seed and the reiining of the oil. Apart from 
this work in regular tactories I worked in the chemical laboratories of dih'erent Poly- 
technics and visited quite a large number of soap works, oil mills and margarine works 
ii> Great Britain. United States ot America and Germany. 

I returned to India in January 1915 and tried to join the Bterar Oil IVorks Limited, 
Akola, Berar (my home) which own an uj)-to-date plant for crushing cotton seed though 
badly set and erected. They h.ul no technical man tor their work, their skilled 
staft consisting mainly ot a good mechanical engineer, and I tliought 1 could introduce 
'ome improvement in the concern by helping them to produce a better qualitv of oil and 
Use their “ Foots obtained as by-product in refining the oil, for making some soap 
foi the market. All that meant some investment of money and I believe their financial 
position did not encourage them to entertain my services. 

In May 1915 I went to Cawnpore to see the Premier Cotton Oil Mill of that place 
and happened to meet there one Mr. Shawaksha, a Superintending Engineer who had 
just retired from service and who wanted to go into some business. I explained to him the 
prospects of a soap factory in Cawnpore. I met him later on, by appointment, in 
Bombay in Julj’ with all my papers and discussed with him the whole proposition of a 
soaj) factory in cousultation witli anotlier triend ol his. His first trouble was whether 
I could do all that I said, in other words, whether I could make soap. I volunteered 
To make some experimental batches of soap and offered to find a suitable place for that 
purpose in Cawnpore. From bis conversation I could aUo gather that as there are not 
very many soap makers in India, his factory will to a great extent, depend on me, which 
he did not like though I suggested ways out of this. X'ltimately he wrote to me in 
Aniraoti, Berar, stating that it is an np-hill task and will require very energetic work 
on his part for which he was not prepared. 

Later on I tried to interest the capitalists in Xagpnr through one Mr. Dick, Bar-at- 
law, to elect an up-to-date cotton oil mill and a refinery there and ]u’epared a statement 
showing the prosjiects of such a concern. That attemjit failed and it seems to me that 
the unsatisfactory condition of the Berar Oil Works, Limited of Akola had something 
to do with disconi aging the capitalists there. 

From January 1916 I am working on soap manufacture at the Indian Institute of 
Science under the Mysore Government. The soa}) made by roe was considered a 
commercial product by the authorities and a factory was contemplated to be erected, 
though it is not yet done owing to the dearth of machinery. 

Lately it is known that the machiueiy from England which was ordered long ago 
might not come till the war is over and the present Director of Industries and Commerce 
ot the Mysore State is contemplating to make some locally. 

Though during this jieriod of my work on soap I worked on a very small scale and 
with crude appliances I was able to demonstrate the process of manufacture and 
the quality of soap that could be turned out. And I may state that this much demons- 
t tration has been sufiicieiit not only to satisfy the Mysoie Government about the sound- 

} ness of the proposition of a soap faetoiy hut has even convinced the private capitalists 

\ who have actually ajipi oaclied me with a viev,- to organize a company for soap-making 

} with my help, if possible. 

j Though my experience of industries in India as stated above is very limited, it 

/ has led me at least to the following conclusions : — 

[a) That the Indian capitalists, at present at least, do not fully appreciate the 
value of technical help in a manufacturing concern and as sitch, are not willing to pay 
it adequately, 

ih) There is a fairly large amount of capital in the country, particularly in 
small holdings, available for investment in industries, but the holders are not eager 
enough to take new industries until the soundness thereof is proved in some practical 
lorm. 

(c) In the interests of the development of industries in India it is essential that 
no new enterprise should be undertaken unless it is to be done in a thorough way and 
Tinder expert technical advice. 

Things will remain as they are, unless there is an organized effort to correct 
them. Such an organized effort can only bear fruit if it is based on complete co-operation 
between the public and the Government, the latter taking the initiative and carrying 
out the necessary plans laid down in consultation with the Advisory Board, to he consti- 
tuted from amongst the former. The initiative of the Government should take the 
form of the immediate establishment of a Department of Industries and Commerce in 
«ach Province with a keen business man at its head and a good staff of technical men. 
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Teciinical skill is one of the most important factors in the success of a manufac- 'l'e<inical^aid. 
turing concern and consequently the foremost duty of the Department of Industries and 
Commeice in every Province should be to procure technically trained persons for various 
industries and to see that they are utilized. 

'I'he question of getting technically trained pei-sons for Indian industries is rather 
a complicated one and requires thorough investigation and laying down of definite 
principles on which to work. To start with, a new enterprise in any country is always 
undertaken cautiously and is developed only in the light of experience. This is more 
true particularly when private people with small holdings want to undertake it. Their 
first desire is to work a small commercial plant and to see how it goes. And in order to 
make it a commercial success they naturally desire to prevent waste and to use bye- 
products in a scientific way. As most of the industries that are desired to be established 
in India and for which there is field will be more or less new enterprises for some years 
to come at least, they will only germinate and grow on the lines stated above. For 
them, therefore, will be required technical men who should not only be scientific men 
but who should at the same time be well-versed in the manufacturing details of the 
main products as well as the bye-products of their difierent industries. In other words, 
they should be all round men for their particular industries. Such men cannot be had ready 
made. They will have to be trained. In European countries, industries are so far developed 
and carried out on such a large scale that a large number of persons supply the technical 
help required by a certain work. As such, each of them becomes a specialist in his 
line but knows nothing about other branches. In the Soap Works of Lever Brothers, 

Port Sunlight, for example, a chemist may have worked for half a dozen years and 
still may not have done more than analyzing certain kinds of oils only. He may not 
only know nothing about the boiling of soap or the making of toilet soap but he may 
not even have got the chance of doing analytical work in all its branches. In the 
TJ.S.A. a man may be good cotton oil mill’s manager but he may know nothing about 
the refining of the oil, or the one who refines the oils may be ignorant of making soap 
out of “ Foots ” a bye-product, or making margarine out of his refined oil. Persons 
who know all the branches of their particular industries are scarce in European countries 
and where they are, they are too much valued in their own country to come to India. 

They become there Works’ Managers which is a very big l)illet. Indian industries 
owing to their modest start, cannot entertain the services of such men. For them, 
therefore, as stated above, men will have to be specially trained, keeping in view the 
needs which they are expected to supply. Such men should preferably be selected from 
amongst the Indian chemists and mechanics who have studied their subjects well in 
India and have shown marked tendencies towards practical work by continuing to 
get experience in their respective lines in established works and institutions in India. 


The Government of India have alreadv an institution to send a certain number of aovemment of 


Indian youths every year to foreign countries for technical education. That is a step 
in the right direction. It is, however, said that these technical scholars have not 
been able to do much useful work in the regeneration of industries in India. There is 
some truth in this statement but it is not the fault of the Indian student. In the 
first place, he does not get a full chance to learn the industry for which he is selected. 
He is put, on his arrival in England und.er the guiding control of the Educational 
Adviser, India Office, whose knowledge of facilities for learning industries does not 
extend beyond certain public institutions and Universities which the students are 
persuaded to join. In the absence of any arrangement to get practical training in 
factories, which is invariably insisted upon by practically every student and usually 
declared impracticable as a rule, the student, perforce, joins the University or the poly- 
technic, puts in his two or three years and returns to India with scientific training in the 
principles underlying the manufacturing processes of his industry, but no practical 
training in the processes themselves. The result is that he is no good lor industries, 
because there is no need of such a scientific man in them, as they are at present. They 
want a man who should be of practical use to them in enabling them to make a thing 
which they could sell, and not one who has got a number of theories and not verv* much 
sure which of them is the best. 


India technioal 
Bcholard. 


In order, therefore, that these students should be of real practical help to indus- 
tries in India it is essential that in foreign countries they should get a fair chance of 
learning their industry by working in factories. They should have a good knowledge 
of chemistry or good practice in mechanics before they are sent to foreign countries. 
This knowledge of theirs will enable them to intelligently follow the evening courses of 
lectures and practical work in the Polytechnics and supplement their practical factory 
work with the scientific training thus obtained. 

The question, then, arises as to how to get this admittance in factories for these 
Indian students. I may suggest and I believe it is quite practicable that this should 
be done by the India Office. The India Office purchases considerable stores in Great 
Britain and the finns which are thus patronised should be required to take a certain 
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number ol the Indian students for training every year. The Japanese Government 
acted on this very principle and got an army of trained technical men who have rendered 
so much help to their iudustries. 

The most important work of the Department of Industries and Commerce in every 
province should consist of using these trained technical men in organizing new indus- 
tries and developing the old ones in consultation with the Provincial Advisory Board 
oi Industries. 

The best way oi doing this will be to keep these scholars for one year more in the 
pay ot the Governmeut and during this period they should be allowed to show on 
small scale as to what they can do. Public Works Department Workshops and Agri- 
cultural Chemical Laboratories in each province should be utilised for this purpose with 
the necessary expansions till a central well-equipped teclmical institute, with a workshop 
attached, may give these facilities. The scholars should at the same time be required 
to prepare statements based on local conditions regarding the prospects ot their parti- 
cular industries. The Government should help them to organise joint stock companies 
and may even provide a certain portion of share capital on the same basis as the public 
subscription. The work done by the scholars which can be seen by the public plus the 
sharing of the Governmeut in capital will create confidence in the public which will 
easily attract the required capital of the com])any. 

In certain big enterprises in which this procedure may not be considered sufficient 
to float a company, the Goveiument should establish pioneer factories. In these cases, 
of course, their scholars will he of direct use to them and as such should be taken for 
a certain number of years. 

They may also be utilised in giving scientific advice to existing concerns and to 
train persons who are largely needed iu them. This wrll require their services to be 
permanently taken by Government. 

The scale of pay which I should suggest for these foreign retrrrned scholars for 
Government service is Es. 300 — 20 — 500 and each one of them before training should 
be bound tc serve the Government in case his sei vices are needeil. 

The lean of Government experts should be made to private firms or companies on 
condition that in case the method suggested by the expert is to be adopted by them, 
they should pay the Government the expenses incurred by it for the period that the- 
expert worked at the firms. The Government should pay half of this to the expert 
as an incentive to do his best. 

With the above arrangement the firms who have paid for the experts’ suggestions 
should have the benefit of this exclusively for a period of 5 years after which it should 
be public property. 

Eegarding the Imperial Institute. London, I may say that the main work done 
by it as far as India is concerned is to analyse her raw products and to 
try to find a market for them in England. Prof. Wyndham Dunstan is 
in close touch with the big manufacturing concerns who take rrp a material on his 
recommendation based on the arralysis which is done in the laboratories of the Imperial 
Institute, and work it up into manufactured articles : if it suits them they use it 
in large quantities which irreans a market for the Indian product. The only 
benefit therefore that accrues to India by the work of the Imperial Institute is that her 
raw products find a demand in England. But as far as Indian industries are concerned, 
the Imperial Institute is absolrrtely of no use. On the other hand it is detrimental. 
The backbone of industries in any country is the cheap supply of raw material and if 
raw materials are in demand by firms which are large enough and rich enough to buy 
at a price which may not be convenient to the small Indian manufacturer, it is a sure 
way of tuiniug him out of business. The most peculiar part of tlii'. lu'tilute is that 
Indian revenue is taxed to create this anomalous condition for Indian- industries. English 
manufacturers must have raw materials if they want to keep their big factories running. 
As such they should pay entirely to investigate the fields of any paid of the world from 
which they want to draw the raw materials. On the other hand the interest of India 
should be to establish factories in India and to work up her raw materials locally. For 
this purpose she should not only give no help to the Imperial Institute of London, but 
establish an institute of that sort in India to help the Indian manufacturers exactly on 
the lines on which the Imperial Institute is doing work for English manufacturers. 

Eesearch abroad cannot be of much use to Indian industries. The results of the 
analytical work of the Imperial Institute of London are published in a quarterly bulletin 
and still I doubt very much if any Indian manufacturer will ever he benefited by it. 
It is lifeless for an Indian manufacturer and carries the weight of a piece of literature on 
scientific subjects. In order that these scientific investigations, which by themselves are 
no good unless taken up by manufacturers, may help industries, they must he made 
on the spot and their results should he constantly brought to the notice of them. In 
other words there should he a living connection between the science and the factory. 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, with her well-equipped laboratories, is 
in a unique position to do this service to the Indian industries. And I believe it will 
be far better and more economic to definitely put the aims of the Indian Institute of 
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Science sumewliat on these lines rather than to try there to train students for industries 
which, I am. afraid, will never be efficiently done. Leeds University, which is a 
technical L'niversity and which has got far bigger establishments than we can ever 
expect here, cannot tram a student so as to directly put him into an industry. After 
University training he must have factory training to know his business well. 

With the Indian Institute of Science developed somewhat on the lines of the 
Imperial Institute and doing research work for industries of India, and with well- 
equipped technological institutions, having workshops attached to them in provinces, 
the question of technical research and practice may be consideied as put nn sound basis. 

The provincial technological institutions must have gocd workshops attached to 
them. They should be organised somewhat on the lines of the Eegent Street Polytechnic 
or Battersea Polytechnic of London. They should have regular courses of scientific and 
engineeiing subjects during the day which should be of a standard to qualify students 
for seme public University examination. They should further have short courses of 
lectures in the evening in some technical subjects of which there is need in that place. 

They may also utilise their evenings in teaching certain kinds of arts as well, e.g., 
drawing painting, brass work, etc. The workshops attached to these institutions should 
be fitted up with small manufacturing plants of different descriptions where technical 
experts should conduct experiments for the purpose of proving the utility of their 
methods and at the same time for giving- practical demonstrations to any students or 
to the public as tJie case may be. 

Regarding (joveuimenf assistance to industries in the matter of finance, I think, it Government 
should take the form of establishing industrial banks which may bring money within the assistance, 
reach of industries on easy terms. Government should also exempt from excise duties 
all such articles as are used in industries. The loss of revenue incurred under this 
head may be recouped from the taxes on the profits of the industries. It should also 
purchase for its stores as many of the Indian made articles as possible. 


Or.\L EvIDEXCE, 13th pEURrAEY 1917. 


-lir. C. E. Low. — Q. I understand that when you applied for a technical scholar- 
ship from Government you had some hopes of friend^^ of yours in Eerar starting a soap 
factory. That point does not arise in the coui se of your evidence but out of my personal 
knowledge of the case. That is the case, is it not? — .4. It is. Ow.ing to the* war they’ 
were diffident of starting the venture. 

Q. You met and asked several people but they did not come forward? — .4. I saw 
them but owing to the war they were rather diffident of it. 

Q. Simply owing to the war? — A. Yes. 

Q. It was not due to the failure of the Akola cotton seed oil mill? — A. That had 
nothing to do with this. 

Q. The Berar oil works were cotton seed oil works and they were runnino- their show 
without any technical control? — .4. They had none practically*. 

Q. And you think that their mistakes were largely due to that? — A. There was some 
scope for the improvement of the quality of the oil. They refined it but did not deodorize 
.and I thought that by deodorizing the quality will improve and it will sell better, for 
the A'owsari Mill of the Bombay Presidency are deodorizing it and they are selling 
much better. I think I was right when I suggested like that. ‘ ® 

Q. 4Yhy do you say that Provincial technological institutes must have good work- 
shops attached to them? — A. These workshops will seiwe good many purposes. ° I suggest 
that there should be a place for the scholars who return from foreign countries to do 
some practical demonstrative work on a small scale, so that thev mav be able to convince 
the public about the prospects of starting factories. That will be one of the objects of 
these works. 


Q. Do you say that a small workshop started and attached to technoloofcal insti- 
tutions will be able to convince people about the soundness of ventures from'^a business 
point of view.-' A. I may mention as a practical example the manufacture of soap that 
I have tried. That is quite a small concern and still it requires a place for being done 
This small demonstrative work may not actually prove a concern to be a commercial 
success but it does go^ a great way to convince the people about the soundness of it if 
undertaken on a sufficiently large scale. ’ 

Sir F. II. Stewart. — Q. Is that on a commercial scale? — A. A 
does not require any verj- elaborate arrangement and still it has 
convince the people. 

Q. Everybody knows that soap can be made in India. The point is how to make 
what can be deduced from the prices of the articles and the 

quality turned out. 

■ »ny other reason then for having a workshop attached to a technological 

institute. A. The technological institutes will give instruction which cannot be com- 
plete unless there is workshop training for the .students. 


ton per month. That 
been just sufficient to 
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Q. Yuu mean simply as part of tlie instruction and not as a substitute for factory 
training?— A. It cannot be a substitute for factory training, tliougb it will make techno- 
lowical^instruction more complete and useful than it will be without it. It will serve 
a *clouble purpose. I have in view the Leeds University where in the tanning depart- 
ment for example thev have got a workshop where the students are able to tan from 
10 to 12 hides at a tinie and that is fairly good training for a technological institute. 

Q. But in tanning thev do not tan in such a way as to make the concern pay? — A. 
Quite so. 

Q. And that makes all the dititerence? — A. It cannot be expected to turn the workshop 
demonstrative work into a resular factory proposition. The workshop however is quite 
essential and u-eful in ether ways. It will serve double purpose. It will give the stu- 
dents training, at the same time to the scholars who return from foreign countries it 
will offer a convenient place to work oir a small scale and be able to demonstrate. 

Q. What is vour position regarding the Indian Institute of Science? Are you in 
the employ of the Mysore Government? — A. A^es. 

Q. Thev have sent vou to the institute by arrangement with the authorities there 
for the manufacture of soap? — A. Yes. 

Q. YMu say that the Government scholars who are sent home with technical scholar- 
ships acquire scientific training only and not practical training. And your remedy 
for that is that they should be given a further extension of their scholarship or paid again 
bv Government after they come out here? — A. I plead that they should enter into 
factories in England instead of 'being sent into an University at all. 

Q. That part is quite clear. But you say “ The best way of doing this will be to 
keep these scholars for one year more in the pay of the Government and during this 
period thev should be allowed to show on a small scale as to what they can do.” That 
means an extension of their scholarship after their return to India?- — A. Yes. 

During this time they should be made to show in what practical shape they can 
put their knowledge ? — A . Yes. 

Q. And you suggest that the pay of the.se foreign returned scholars should be 
Es. 300-20-500 and that each one of them before training should be bound to serve the 
Government in case his services are needed? — A. In case the Government require 
experts for advising private conceims or to run pioneer factories, of course they should 
be taken. 

Q. You mean that Government should then keep them on and should find employ- 
ment for them and these are roughly the terms which you suggest? — A. It is not neces- 
sary that all should be employed. In case any work is to bp done through Government 
agency such as experts to advise private firms or superintendents to run pioneer factories 
then they should be taken in on these terms. 

Q. After they have proved their value as practical men? — A. Yes, but their pre- 
vious training should be taken into consideration as well. 

Hon'hle Sir F azulbhmj C urrimhhoy . — Q. Are you making researches in the manu- 
facture of soap now? — A. I am working under the Mysore Government who intend to 
start a soap factory. 

Q. AMu want that the scholars who come out must take up Government service? — 
A. Only in case Government wants them. It is not absolutely necessary that they must 
do so. M"hat I mean is that a good deal of industrial work will have to be done by 
Government through the Department of Industries. 

Q. You mean that Government should start the industry in each case? — A. JAot 
exactly. 

Q. Suppose there is a technical scholar who comes out, should Government start 
a textile industry for him? — A. What I mean is this. In certain provinces, in the 
United Provinces for example, they have got a technological chemist who has been 
appointed by the Government to help certain textile industries, in the Madras Presi- 
dency they have appointed a Leather expert to help the tanning industry, there is a 
dyeing expert to help the dyeing industries in such cases they should recruit from 
amongst their scholars. 

Q. Don’t you think that for such kind of work you want a higher type of expert 
than a student who has just come from England? — A. If the students are properly 
trained they will be quite sufficient to do the work. 

Q. Do you think that with a study of two or three years, he will be able to materially 
help the industries? — A. If the training is properly done he will be in a position to 
help industries. 

Q. AVithin three years? — A. AYs. 

Q. You think he can stand before a man of 15 or 20 years’ experience? — A. I doubt 
whether they have got persons in European countries who have got that experience. 

Q. AYu say that England returned scholars should receive a salary of Es. 300-20-500. 
But Government pay their experts much more? — A. That is quite a different question. 
I for the present look to the efficiency and my idea is that those who have really specialised 
in different branches seldom like to come out here. They become works managers there. 
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Q. You speak here about the difficulties of the students m England, the Indian 
students who go there to study. You say that they do not get proper facilities to learn 
the industries there. What is the remedy that you suggest?— /I. I suggest that they 

sh-ould ^et admittance into factories. , t ^ i 1 1 

Q. Supposing they are not admitted? — A. I think the India O&ce should arrange 

for it 

^Q. Do you think that the India Qjaice should force them to take these men into 
their factories ?— 4. They need not actually force them. I think the thing could be 
arranged if they like. 

Q. That is the only remedy that you can suggest?— A. The thing is that business 
firms which have got no business connection with India do not object to taking Indians. 
If certain orders are placed with them by the India Office they will only be too glad to 
take them. 

Sir F. H. Steu-art. — Q. Do they also pay fees when they want them to work? — A. 
They are not paid any fees. They are only students and not workers. 


Witness No. 272. 

Me. N. S. Tieuvenkatachaei, m.a.. Superintendent, Mysore Tannery 
{Limited), Bangalore City, and Managing Agent, Berhampur Leather 
Manufacturing Company {Limited). 

Weitten Evidence. 

1 have had experience of raising capital for the Mysore Tannery, Limited, Bangalore Capital, 
and the Berhampur Leather Manufacturing Co., Limited, Berhampur (Bengal). In 
the case of the first concern, just before starting, the then required capital of a lakh 
of rupees was practically raised by my friends in Bangalore and it was only when 
capital was wanted for expansion that I had to do the work of raising the same myself. 

I found the task verj^ hard. Well-to-do people used generally to point to their ex- 
periences in previous cases where money invested in industrial undertakings promoted 
by Indians was lost. This was the excuse I invariably met with, whenever I appealed 
to the well-to-do classes. These classes were generally lawyers, big landlords and 
high paid Government servants. These people had no experience of business and had 
no knowledge of it. In South India, at any rate, they could easily get remunerative 
and secure outlets for their savings in loans on immovable .property which bring 
them fairly high rates of interest. People engaged in business (those cases where they 
have superfluity of money) are not so nervous about industrial undertakings, but in 
South India, they don’t think much of joint stock enterprises. A sound business pro- 
position has now, I believe, a fair chance of being taken in as a proprietary concern 
by one or two merchants joining together provided the entrepreneur is ready to surrender 
everything to the mere capitalist and sink into a relatively subordinate position. But 
big undertakings have little or no chance of being financed this way. 

In Bengal my experience has been chiefly confined to the raising of supplemental 
capital for the Berhampur Leather Manufacturing Company. I had about me three 
methods of working this concern — one involving a fairly large amount of extra capital — 
another a moderate amount and the third a comparatively limited amount. I was 
able to raise only the last amount, mostly from my friends who had confidence in me. 

Erom the general public at large, I had very little response. 

My opinion is that as long as the rate of interest which capitalists can secure on ad- 
vances against immovable property is so high comparatively, it is boneless to expect any 
large diversion of capital towards industrial undertakings. The class of investors who 
have their money in the Presidency Banks on relatively low rates of interest, cannot 
be made to look with favour on fresh industrial undertakings however sound these 
may be, since the element of security which these investors value most is absent in the 
shares of a company. I cannot speak about Bombay, where I hear conditions are 
different. But even in Bombay only certain class of industrial concerns attract money, 
such as cotton mills, banks, etc. 

Therefore, apart from active Government intervention, most hopeful results in the 
way of directing the flow of capital towards industries can be secured only from organised 
and vcell-directed attempts towards reducing the high level of interest now prevailing 
in the country. I know that the idea of what has been called “ industrial banks ” 
has secured a large measure of influential support, but I am sorry I have s’ot to join 
issue with those who favour this scheme. In my opinion., the starting of State-aided 
banks, in addition to those that already exist, is nothing but waste of energv and 
unnecessary dilution of the already limited funds at the disposal of Government. The 
functions, that I see, ascribed to the industrial banks, can be, and in fact, are being 
performed efficiently bv the Presidency Banks who, as far as my experience goes are 
ready to entertain and advance any business proposition placed before them. 
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What I should like to see instead, is the placiug by Government of all their 
reserve holdings in England, or elsewhere at the disposal of the Presidency Banks in 
this country. This would mean larger funds for the banks to operate with and they 
will automatically be compelled to lower their average rate of interest for loans; and 
since interest rates with other financial houses are always regulated by the rates 
obtaining in the Presidency Banks, the tendency will be for a generally lower level of 
interest throughout the country. 

Isow, coming to active Government assistance, we have got the seven methods 
referred to in detail, under question No. 5. Of these the first form of assistance, 
namely, mere lump grants of monej is not of much value, since it is hard to devise 
means by which a continuously healthy influence can be exercised on the concern after 
the grant is made. 

Bounties and subsidies may be a very useful and efficacious means of stimulating 
exports of manufactured products and in one case, connected with my own industry, I 
should say, it is absolutely essential. I liave in mind the case of glace-kids manufactured 
by the chrome process. India possesses the finest raw material in the whole world and 
yet the whole of this goes out as mere raw material instead of as finished leather as it 
ought to. There are not any technical difiiculties in the actual process of manufacturing 
this leather,, but the factories ought to be designed on a large scale and considerable 
initial loss is inevitable before labour can be trained to the requisite standard of skill 
and efficiency. Further, the markets are chieflj foreign countries which are purchas- 
ing the raw product here and their home trade is protected for them by tariff. There 
ought therefore to be here a system of subsidy (coupled with a lump grant at the start) 
so designed as to minimise the effect of this tariff wall and to help on the industry 
till it learns to classify its products and vary the quality so as to suit the exigencies 
of the foreign market. In this connection, I desire to draw the attention of the Com- 
mission to a letter appearing recently in the “ Leather World ” of London under the 
signature of Messrs. George Wichelow & Co. (Appendix I). I, for one, will welcome 
gladly any action which the Government of India or the Imperial Government might 
take with a vi^- to making Indian raw products more easily available to the manufac- 
turers in the United Kingdom ; hut unless such action is accompanied bv even more 
vigorous and well directed efforts to promote the manufacture of finished products from 
such raw material in this country itself, it will be no good and Government action will 
leave us only all the poorer, inasmuch as there will be an artificial restriction of the 
markets for our raw produce, without anv corresponding benefit to us 

Guaranteeing dividends : This will' be quite useful for raising capital from the 
public provided proper care is taken and schemes are carefully scrutinized before 
Cjovernnient starts helping concei'ns in this way. 

Loans with or without interest : This will be all right, if the loans are on the 
security of buildings or plant. The stocks must be left intact and absolutely unen- 
cumbered, to enable the concern to negotiate floating debt with banks. 

Machinery and plant on the hire purchase system : This also will be a great help 
in case Government provide proper .safeguards for efficient, honest and economical 
purchase of the plant and machines. Whatever may be the efficiencv of a buying 
department of Government it ^oes without saying that a private individual or corpora- 
tion IS. a.- a matter of fact able to buy its requirements more economicallv than Gov- 
ernment where there is nobody with a direct personal interest in the matter of these 
purchases: and unless these transactions are done carefully what ought to be a he^ and 
boon iiiiglit in the end prove to be ruinous and costlv. ” ^ 

of Government purchase of products; but from 
^1 at I have heard I think the value of this is very doubtful. If a stuff is good and is 
‘ stand on its o’i\n legs and if Government require it., they are sure to go in 

for It as a matter of necessity; but if they go elsewhere and buy tL article they^cene 
rally do so on the ground that the quality is not good enough for them and’the tetk of 

The sixth method of Government assistance, viz the Dariial nmvisinn n-f = 1 , ' 

capital. IS one which I have some practical experience of provision of share 

-hich .. under .ny inr„.di,te cohrol, i, I 

S ctlki '"Ti:; *” ™P“<. 

ernmenlhave taken shbes nreT™ lie (luLt ‘H “.'Sore Gov. 

Government must be on the Board of Directors of 

that an auditor nominated bv the Mvsore Government annery Limited, (2) 

C.^mpany’s auditors in the auditinn- of the cLpany’s accounts ^^th the 

These two conditions have been working for the last three -pearc « i. • 
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has been (loins more harm than good exaggerating trivial errors m torni (errors in- 
cidental to all human beings). Quite recently the Government of Mysore has appointed 
a man trained under a Chartered Accountant to audit the accounts of the companies 
in v-hich Government have an interest but even this arrangement (though tar in 
advance of their original one) is not ideal, since the meticulous control of the Accciuntant 
General and his rules come in and freeze out any common sens(} method of conducting 
an audit. This result has happened because Government, I believe, had no systematic 
plan in conformity to which, they could exercise their share of control in these aided 
concerns; and further, the tendency has been to regard these concerns, more oi less,, as 
sj many departments of State subject to the rules and red-tape limitations which we 
usually associate with these. 


Pioneer factories: I have a very good experience of a pioneer factory, having 
been in immediate charge of one myself, viz., the Madras Government Chrome Tannery 
at School of Arts and later on at Sembiam. For stimulating industrial progress I do 
not think any form of direct or indirect assistance by State is even a distant second to the 
starting of these pioneer factories. The idea must be to train young Indians as managers 
of business and captain^ of industry and a better training ground can hardly be found. 
Two such pioneer factories were started by the Madras Government on the initiative of 
Mr. Chatterton and both the industries so pioneered are now firmly planted in India 
and, in the case of the one I am connected with, I am of opinion that the change intro- 
duced in India is so important that it is likely to have far-reaching influences on the 
course of the leather trade in the whole world. 


Speaking from personal experience, I can say that no amount of technical training 
in India or foreign countries could have helped us half as much as the training we 
had 111 this pioneer factory. I have had,, while in this factory, and later on in the 
course of my own business, ample opportunities of comparing those of us who have 
ha(i such training with European experts and Europe-returned Indians, and in almost 
every case, the technical knowledge and business experience of the latter was nowhere 
when compared to that of those trained in the pioneer factories. The whole of this 
portion oi the subject is rather delicate ground for me to tread on, on account of the 
fact that I am one of the products of such a pioneer factory; but I feel I will not be 
doing my duty properly, if I do not place my views honestly before the Commission. 
I do not believe that any other form of Government assistance can produce results so 
enduring and beneficial as a pioneer factory — the only proviso being that a young 
Indian engineer or a science man must be in immediate charge of the factory, charge, 
that is to say, both of its business and manufacturing side, subject to the general 
financial control of the Director of Industries. I will not on any account employ 
European experts in these factories. Where it is necessary to consult them, this can 
be done by paying them a big or small fee. with special reference to the difficulty in 
question. In my own case. I have found these experts’ opinion absolutely valueless ; 
for they have their difficulties exactly where we have ours and Indian conditions are 
such that all difficulties here have to be worked out and solved here alone. 


All industries for which India has natural facilities and into which the private 
capitalist has not ventured with success or with prospect of success should be pioneered 
by Government. The limit to such pioneering must only be a question of finance, 
though liberal provision ought to be made by Government. If Government gives no 
other form of help to industrial enterprise, in my opinion,, this one policy of pioneer- 
ing, subject to the condition I have set forth, will outweigh everything else, and 
within a decade or two ther^ will be sound, quick and prosperous growth of industrial 
concerns throughout the (jountry. 

Such pioneer factories must be run till they earn decent profits and then they must 
be handed on to private companies floated for the purpose. Under no circumstances 
should Government convert a pioneer factory into a permanent Government enterprise — 
except perhaps in the solitary instance where the factory manufactures only such 
products as are used solely and exclusively by Government and where the dependence 
on a private concern will be against public policy. Also, in the manufacture of drugs — 
the purity and cheapness of which is of sufficient public and national importance — 
this exception must hold good; e.g., manufacture of quinine: but it is easy to carry 
this latter principle too far, and Government can never be too much on its guard 
against the temptation of converting a profitable pioneer concern into a permanent State 
enterprise. 

Eegarding question 13 „ it is difficult, if not impossible, to formulate exact rules 
to prevent Government from aiding industries in those cases where such help will 
have a tendency to compete with exi.sting enterprises. The one broad principle to be 
followed must be this : wherever there are factories which produce articles catering for 
certain specific areas, in those areas Government should not start either pioneer factories 
or aid rival factories. If public opinion is strong that such aid is necessary, it will 
be far simpler to assist the existing factory to expand rather than set up a rival 
concern. This rule must also hold good in those cases where, from raw material 
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Obt uuod lu India an article is manufactured to meet the requirements of a foreign 
i have in mind a proposal made by one of the witnesses m Bengal before 
Comnus.smn advocating the starting of a Government tannery in Calcutta to de^ 
with the raw hides tliat are now exported from that place in large quantities and the 
trade control of which was abx.lutely in German hands up till the outbreak of t^ 

; u Sueh a tannerv as that advocated will be quite out of place since, not far om 
Calcutta there is the Berhampur Leather Manufacturing Company turning out excellent 
l,x-xdes out of this raw material for the London market. If Government thi^k their 
int'ervention is necessarv they can’t do better than try to enlarge this concern though, 
in my opinion, it will be far better for Government to leave matters alone with simply 
an Import duty on the raw hides or, if they so desire, a subsidy of so much per foot on 
leather exported to countries outside the Fnited Kingdom. Ihe manufacture of box- 
sides has n.me to stay and, I am confident, wilt soon assume big proportion I myself 
have o'ot in hand a scheme for starting a big chrome tannery in Calcutta after the war, 
whicirwill, I hope, atford a satiGactory solution to the problem of dealing with these 
raw hides and of eliminating German intfuence from this market in Calcutta. , , , 

I am not alile to understand question 14, but if it means that Government should 
not assist aiiv enterprise which would compete with an established import trade of 
sutticientlv lar.a* dimensions to have created what is called a “ vested interest 
I should sav that there should be no such squeamnshiiess; however big the import trade, 
the home manufacturer must receive all the weight of Government help and protection 
and the importer must be regarded more or less as a necessary nuisance to be got rid 
of at the earliest possible opportunity. 

1 iiave little experience of Governineiit experts assisting industrial enterprise witn 
their researches. I have heard my friends engaged in mining and agriculture say they 
get good giudance and help from reports of Geological surveys and Agricultural 
bulletins ; though my own opinion is that these reports at least the few that I have 
gone through, do not concern themselves much with the economic or business side. 
My own opinion of Government expert advice is,, that it is much too frigid and^ dis- 
intere''ted to he of any practical value. A professor in a Government college, with a 
conifditahle income and no inducement or encouragement to private practice, has 
generally no incentive to undertake re.searches having an industrial value. Higher 
scientific cducatiiiii, at least in this country, must have a large dose of the industrial 
side to it and juofes'Ois must be encouraged to take up private practice, charging 
fee-: for the work they do. If, for some reason, such levying of fees is considered 
uiidcsirabh', n professor’s or an expert’s work must be judged in accordance with the 
amount of help he has given to industries he can reasonably be expected to assist. 
'I'lu'ic must he some such inducement, otherwise I am afraid Government expert advice 
wilt not have much practical value. 

I do not believe in demonstration factories where socalled improved methods can 
b‘ demonstrated, nece.ssarily on a small scale. Everybody engaged in practical manu- 
f»' luring j)rocesses knows that tluue is a world of dift'erence between demonstration 
expciimcnts on a small scale, with materials used in pounds or ounces, and processes 
in a tactorv where the sami' class of materials has to be handled in tons; the pioneer 
factories (an very well be u.sed for tlie.se demonstration purposes, or where circumstances 
so warrant, an existing factory can be used for the purpose of .showing to parties interested 
the value of these improved proces.ses. 

Ao amount of research in foreign countries, under different conditions, will he 
of much use to India. Itesearches connected with Indian problems must he conducted 
in this enuntry alone. And tin* be.st method of stimulating these researches is to get 
the very be-t scientific men to one colleges on very good pay and allow and encourage 
them to take up juivate work charging fees for sueh work. A professor, working like 
till'-, will necessarily have to employ liis advanced students on the major portion of 
such rcsearih woik with tuo advantages. First, Indian problems will be studied under 
Indian conditions; secondly, very soon, there will spring up a large volume of indigenous 
taleat to cope with such industrial work. 

Ju.G af present, we need not bother ourselves with such surveys. To those that are 
intcrcsb'd (and it is only the.se people who will read the survey reports), there is any 
amount of inforniaticn buried in mouograph.s and similar Government publications. 
An imlustiial survey just now will be a costly luxury which we can very well afford 
to be without at lea.st for the present. 

I have spi>ii a few exhibitions, but tliese are yet places of recreation rather than of 
bnsincss. Y tn-y few wholesale traders go to exhibitions with a view to transact business. 

Exhibitions, organised on a grand scale, must be held in important places in 
India, say everv three years, and attempts must be made to make these media for 
developing trade. The organisers of an exhibition send out prospectuses, circulars 
and notices and what not to all pi-oducers in the country and no effort is made to 
attract probable wludesale buyers of the products concerned. Exhibitors generally 
go away lighter in purse and a gold or silver medal is but a poor consolation for all 
the time nnd energy spent. 
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Trade representatives representing purely Indian interests must be appointed not Trade representa- 
only in Great Britain and the Colonies but also in all the important countries of the world. 

These trade representatives must be special business men and the nature of the business 
they are specially conversant with, must determine the country where they are to be 
appointed and vice versa. It must be their duty to collect all information likely to be 
of use to exporters or importers, and such information must be made available to parties 
through the medium of an official trade journal or otherwise. In addition to these 
trade Commissioners, special Commissioners may be appointed from time to time. I 
do not think that there is any necessity for provincial representatives in India itself. 

Mv views regarding Government patronage have already been set forth in a previous 
part of this paper and I have only to add that there won’t be much harm done if Gov- 
ernment departments are asked to publish lists of the articles they use and to exhibit 
samples in Government museums. 

Such facilities already exist and, with the gradual opening of branches by Presi- Banking laoilities. 
Bency Banks, are sure to increase by and by. If Government can release more of itsi' funds 
for the use of these banks, the process is sure to be speeded up. Ample facilities, in 
my opinion, now exist for the discounting of short-dated bills on respectable parties, 
and quite a large volume of business is done in these. The discount rate is sometimes 
high, but, as I have already explained, this can never be remedied by a multiplication of 
State agencies. I do not say there is no room for more banks; for instance a bank for 
helping the small trader would be a very good thing, but these are fields for private 
enterprise and the recent liistory of Bombay banking cautions us to proceed at a 
steadier though slower pace. 

All I want to make clear is that I am thoroughly opposed to any policy of Gov- 
ernment which will result in diffusion of their funds. I want all the available spare 
money of Government concentrated in our Presidency' Banks, as this is the only way, 
in my view, by which rates of interest can be reduced in this country. 

Primary education generally makes a labourer more efficient, and it is only after Training of labour, 
such education that better wages mean better living and more efficient work. I have 
had a night school working in the Mysore Tannery, Limited, for some time past in 
which the more grown up of my workmen get a sort of education. In some cases, after 
some time of this schooling, labourers have stopped drinking, are more regular in 
attendance, more efficient in work and otherwise generally better. An industrial school, 
as such, must be under the control of the Bepaiiment of Education ; for in the Department 
of Industries, more attention, I take it, will be diverted to the mere financial aspect 
of the institution with the result that instruction proper will be starved out; but at 
the same time the curricula for these schools must be drawn up by the Department of 
Industries and, if necessary, a system of inspection by the Department of Industries 
can be introduced and the action of the Director of Education may to some extent be 
guided by the reports of such inspecting officers. 

To enable Government to take an active part in the promotion of industries in the Official organization, 
country I advocate the appointment of an Imperial Director of Industries under whose 
control and supervision the Provincial Directors will have to work. Each Province will 
have its own Directors whose duty must be to formulate schemes for the development 
of particular industries by' starting pioneer factories. The Provincial Director must 
be responsible for handing over these pioneer factories to private enterpri.se at the 
proper time. These schemes will be examined and criticized by^ the Imperial Director 
who may be authorized to consult any special experts if necessary' and it is on his 
sanction that the pioneer factories niu.st be started. 

In State-aided concerns the Provincial Director will represent Government in the 
Directorate, if necessary', and he will guard and watch Government interests : but 
Government must have no right to demand from him reports as to proceeding of meetings 
and he must not be asked to divulge information connected with these companies which 
comes to his knowledge in the course of his duties. 

I do not advocate the formation of a Board of Industries since no official can now 
afford to ignore public opinion, and at the earlier .stages at any' rate, it is necessary' to 
have quick and energetic action which is impossible with a Board. 

The Imperial Director must be a man of great organizing capacity' with a fairly 
broad and comprehensive knowledge of industrial conditions in general, and, provided 
the proper Imperial head is obtained, I would leave the choice of Provincial Directors 
to him. An essential qualification must be their sy'm])athetic attitude towards the people 
of this country, as on this, to a great extent, depends tb.e success or failure of their 
work. I should certainly' prefer a business man as a Director of Industries, though I 
mu.st add, no successful man of business will care to accept the appointment and an un- 
successful man will do more harm than good. I therefore do not think it is possible 
to secure a good business man, and we are left to the choice between an expert and non- 
expert official. The only consideration that must guide us in the selection is the general 
industrial knowledge, organizing capacity' and the ability' to infuse confidence among 
Indians. TsTothing else counts, though mechanical engineering and chemistry are great 
helps. 
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It Government start pioneer factories these must invariably be under the control of 
yoiing Indian graduates in science or engineering whose appointments must be temporary 
and who must be taught to look upon the enterprise as their future vocation in life. 
Expert assistance could he secured by occasional consultation. 

i.ftsr setting apart funds for the department, the Accountant-General must have 
nothing more to do with it. The Government can employ a Chartered Accountant of 
their own who will frame books for the Department and who will see that proper accounts 
are kept and money is spent in accordance with the wishes of the Government. No 
separate audit by the Accountant-General is necessar}’. The Chartered Accountant 
must work in close relation with the Imperial Director of Industries under whose control 
he may be placed. 

The above only represent main ideas and details have to be altered or tilled in 
according to circumstances. 

Teohnioal institates. There is a large body of influential opinion in this country which wants the imme- 

diate establishment of a large number of technological institutes in all the chief centres 
to enable young men to receive practical training in technical pursuits. But a little 
calm consideration will show that this is putting the cart before the horse. In the 
ca.se of the industry I am connected with I know quite a large number of young men who 
have had training in some of the best institutes in London. These people have all 
passed out with honours and many of them are not now connected with the leather 
industry simply because they can’t get employment. First, the factories must be 
created and then the necessity will arise for technically trained men. For the next 
ten years, every available rupee must be spent in pioneering industries and after this 
it will be time enough to start a technical college where young men, intending to be 
foremen assistants, and managers, can get proper training. But till such factories arise 
it will simply be waste of money for Government (and disappointment for the students) 
to start institutes with high-sounding names and pretensions where very little practical 
work can be done. 

Colleges of Practical training in the art of conducting business rather than mere grounding in 

ommeree. theory and economics should be the aim of these colleges. To ensure this result these 

colleges must secure selling agencies of firms and factories, divide their students in 
batches of any convenient number, say three or four and each agency must be in charge 
of one batch. One member of the batch will travel out for securing orders, another will 
look to the accounts of the agency, and a third will have charge of all the correspondence 
work connected with the particular business. In this way, in addition to the theoretical 
training the boys receive, they will also be practical business men when they come out 
of the college, with the result that they will have no difficulty in securing suitable 
appointments. 

Suggestions for the development of the leather industry . — Compared with the pro- 
duction of raw hides and skins the internal consumption of leather in India is very 
little and all attempts to improve the leather industry which ignore this essential factor 
are foredoomed to failure. 

At present the hides and skin industrv of the countrv can be classified roughly as 
follows : — 

(1) Export trade in raw dry hides mainly, from Calcutta and Karachi. The majo- 
rity of these hides, before the war, went to Hamburg though a fair quantity was shipped 
to America and the Fnited Kingdom. 

(2) Export trade in raw goat skins from Calcutta, Karachi, Madras and Bombay: 
This trade was mainly with America though other countries like France, Germany, 
Australia and the Hnited Kingdom shared in it. 

(^) Export of East India tanned hides from Madras and Bombay. 

(4) Export of East India tanned sheep and goat skins from Madras and Bombay. 

Hides and skins are after all by-products and their supply is strictly dependent on 
the demand for meat and beef. Hence the Indian hides and sHns are a necessary factor 
to be reckoned with in the world markets and if India won’t ship them in the raw state, 
her customers will have no choice, but to take them in the finished condition. If any 
foreign country were to discriminate against the products of Indian tanneries, by levy- 
ing a high duty on them, a little bit of firm action on the part of the Government of India 
can easily rectify this and I don’t see any real reason whj^ there should not be a great 
and immediate progress towards modern tanneries and leather goods factories in India. 
The difficulties are chiefly those of organization besides the ones connected with training 
of labour and Government must step in at the initial stages with liberal help and 
guidance. 

In the case of dry hides successful attempts have already been made towards con- 
verting these into finished leather and already India is .exporting finished chrome 
leather to the extent of nearly a lac and half a month. The trade is fast developing and 
if Government wants to hasten the pace, they might well offer generous assistance in 
any of the ways mentioned under question -5 for any big tannery that might be started 
in Calcutta. Beyond this no other Government action is necessary. 
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AVith reference to raw goat skins I would advocate tire immediate starting of a well- 
equipped Government pioneer factory about Calcutta for the manufacture of glace kids. 
The difficulties here are only those connected with training of labour. But it would only 
be a very modest estimate if I were to put down at four lakhs of rupees the probable 
loss that would arise to any concern from this source : with such a loss immediately ahead 
no private company can be expected to venture on the field. 

Recently, I believe, the Government of India and the Home Government have been 
approached by interested parties with proposals to induce tanners in Madras and Bombay 
to increase their output of tanned hides for export to the United Kingdom. These 
leathers are now being used largely for military purposes, but in normal times it has 
often been the experience that an increase of supply simply spelled ruin to the Indian 
tanner on account of the glut and fall in price which such an increase caused in the 
London market. 

I would therefore suggest immediate experiments to be started in the Madras Tan- 
ning School to retain and finish these leathers in the same way as they are done in 
England. With these finished products, such as waxed kips, semichrome bag and port- 
manteau leathers on hand, it would be quite possible not only to widen the present market 
in the United Kingdom but also to tap new markets in other countries. 

Similar experiments ought to be undertaken in the case of skins also with a view 
to finishing these into Dongola, roans, and Skiver leathers. 

Further, another pioneer factory in Calcutta or Bombay must immediately be started 
with a view to making picking-bands and lace-leathers, as also belting and roller leathers. 
A.t present the Indian consumption of these mill leathers is quite big enough to keep two 
or three large tanneries going and once the initial difficulties are removed, leathers of 
the same quality as that of those now imported, can be easily turned out, in fair quantities 
at much cheaper prices. 


Appendix I. 

GOVERI^MEKT AND GLAZED KID TRADE. 

[From the Leather World of the 14th December 1916.) 

Deae Sie, 

In your leading article of December 7th you suggest that the Government should 
give increased facilities for the importation of raw goat skins. 

We English glace kid manufacturers have been endeavouring to obtain some assist- 
ance of this description from the Government for the past twelve months, but our efforts 
have been in vain, and we have now concluded that it is hopeless to try and get any 
department to give any encouragement Jio home manufacturers. The last reply we 
received on this subject from the Board of Trade speaks for itself. It was — 

“ The imports of skins into this countiy are quite normal, although the exports 
are excessive. If America can pay these high prices, England can do so also. It is up 
to the English manufacturer to pay more than the American, and he can then secure 
the skins.” 

Apart from the official opinion expressed in this reply, the statements as to imports 
are very fallacious. The majority of raw skins figuring in our imports are only tran- 
shipped here. English manufacturers could not purchase these skins at all, as they are 
not for sale here. The only service they do to this country is to swell the misleading 
Board of Trade returns, by appearing first as imports, then as exports, and again when 
manufactured, plus cost of manufacture, freights and profits to the foreigner, as imports : 
thus a parcel of skins of the value of £10,000 would appear in our trade returns as, 
say, £35,000 out of which England Has gained no benefit, in fact, has lost valuable ship- 
ping space. 

Probably 75 per cent of the skins from which glace kids are made is the produce of 
the Ikritish Empire, and although the cost of upholding that Empire falls mainly upon 
us here in England, we can have no prior claim to obtain the raw materials produced in 
our Empire, and urgently wanted here in England for the clothing of our people. 

We have not asked that anything should be done that would penalize the producer. 
We quite agree that he should obtain a fair market value for his goods, but we do ask 
that the control of the raw hide and skin trade should be taken out of the hands of the 
German dealers, who now even, as before the war, control the collection and distribution 
throughout the world. On this point I last week attended at an interview at the India 
Office. The view of the official with whom we had the interview was that their duty was 
to see that the native obtained the best price possible for his goods, irrespective of whom 
the buyer was. AVe pointed out that our belief was that the native did not obtain much 
of the increased price. It chiefly went to the dealers, who were Germans, or of German 
origin. The reply was that he was afraid it was so, but he could not see what could be 
done. It is evidently quite useless to expect anything to be done by the Government, 
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ami manufacturers here have now quite realized that they must depend entirely upon 
their owu efforts, nut only to obtain raw materials, but to overcome difficulties that are 
daily occurring, caused bj' official mismanagement. 

(Ju the same day that I received the Board of Trade’.s reply to the raw goat question, 
a ciuular letter was received saying that the Government were greatly concerned about 
the increased imports of' glace kid, and asking what increase of output we could do, 
providing labour was found. 

The present position is such that within a very short time the English glace kid 
manufacturer will have to consider the curtailment of output — not the increase. 

■Vt the present time, skins are almost unobtainable, prices are at heights previously 
never dreamt of, and yet the supply of skins in our possession is normal. France is 
more careful to maintain her manufacturers. All French Colonial skins, of which there 
are large quantities, are entirely reserved for French factories. 

Boot manufacturers may be interested to know that the price of glace kid today, 
high as it is, does not represent the cost, based upon today’s price of raw skins. The 
cost of leather finished from skins purchased today will be considerably above the selling 
price of glace kid. I have before me a quotation for Szechuan (China) goats, which 
will co.'t d shillings per foot in the hair. Amritsar skins, normal price 24if per skin 
are quoted 83d today. It must also be remembered that skins purchased now are not 
received until three to four months afterwards, so that goods purchased now are not 
available for sale as leather until about six months hence. Even when purchases have 
been made, difficulties are found in obtaining freights, preference being given to cargo for 
transhipment to America. The following is an extract from a letter I received recently 
from a skin merchant ; — 

“ S.S. U maria called in yesterday at this port (Madras). We had 25 bales ready 
against your .... order, but the steamship agents said today that they will 
allow only thirty bales for us for shipment to American ports, owing to the limited space 
available in the steamer for cargo other than Government one. Further they are 
allowing only American cargo, and not London or Marseilles.” 

Surely we English manufacturers should be entitled as a right to have first claim 
on any available shipping space for goods urgently required in England, produced in 
our Empire, and carried in ships under the British flag. And yet the shipping company 
is allowed to decline to carry goods for use in England, but ofier to carry the same 
goods to England, conditional upon them being transhipped to America. 

Every discouragement has been given to English leather manufacturers to produce 
leatlier lu>re, and the surprise is that the quantity produced is as large as it is. 

Yours faithfully, 

Bermondsey, A. P. Preston, 

llf/i December 1916. Managing Director, George Wichelow, Limited. 


Or.vl Evidence, 14th Febett-iey 1917. 

.Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. IVhere did you obtain experience of this process from? — A. 
From the School of Arts, Madras. 

Q. IVhat educational qualifications have you? — A. I have taken the M.A. Degree 
in the iladras University. 

Q. Did you go straight from there? — A. I was in the Law College when the School 
of Arts was started. 1 applied for a place and ever since have been connected with, 
this industry. 

Q. You were connected with chrome tanning experiments from the beginning? — A^ 

Yes. 

Q. IV ere you with the chrome tanning experiments until they were closed down? — 
/I. I left the place just a year before it was closed and came down to Mysore and 
started this company. 

(]. Up to the time yox; were with the experimental chrome tannery in Madras, had 
technical success been gained in the process? — A. Considerable technical success had 
been gained. We were manufacturing mainly there the coarser kind of leather. 

0. But you were still losing money on the experiments? — A. We had arrived at a 
stage when we were lieginning to make profits. 

Q. IrVhat year was that? — A. About April 1909 the company was started. We 
only began working here in October 1909. 

Q. lYhen you left the experimental chrome tannery where did you go then? 

A. I started this Mysore Tannery here. 

Q. Could you make profit on the leather or on the manufactured article? — A. 
On the leather. On the manufactured article my experience has been a losing one. 

O Where did you get your capital from?— A. From mv friends in Bangalore. 
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Q. You raided, you say, a capital of- a lakh? — A. Yes.^ _ 

Q. You afterwards had to raise more money? — A. Yes, and then I found it very 
difficult. 

Q. Was the further money required for capital extension or for working capital 
A. Partly for working capital but mostly for extensions. 

Q. Did you ask for any assistance from any bank for working capital? A. Yes, 
from the Ba^ of Madras, and they gave me assistance readily enough. 

Q. On what security? — A. On the security of my stock-in-trade. 

Q. Did you get anybody’s recommendation as to the soundness of your concern? — A. 
No, I went and saw the Bank Manager straight. Sir W. B. Hunter. I explained to 
him my position, took him to the tannery, and all that I can say is that I did not find 
any difficulty in getting the assistance from him. 

Q. Did he require you to hypothecate your stock? — A. Yes. 

Q. Was any other security required? — A. No. 

Q. You did not get two names? — -4. No. 

Hon’hle. Sir Fazulhhoy Citrriuibhoi/. — Q. You must have given possession of the 
goods? — -4. The goods are in my possession, but they were supposed to be in the 
bank’s possession. 

Q. Then it is the goods and the signature, that would be two securities? — A. There 
is no signature at all. There is the mortgage deed the mortgage effected by 
two Directors of the Tannery. The Directors had nothing to do in their 
personal capacity. The bank can advance money under the Presidency Act on goods. 
The Bank Act allows it. I am sorry I have not brought the Act. That Act clearly allows 
it. 

That is not my experience. 

Hon’hle Sir R N Mooherjee.—Q. This gentleman (pointing to Hon’ble Sir Fazul- 
bhoy) is Chairman of a Presidency Bank? — .4. In the Act it is said “ against goods ” 
but the goods need not be in the possession of the bank. Two other signatures are 
not necessary. The bank can advance money on goods under the Act. provided the 
goods are marketable. 

Q. When you got the money was the value of the goods more than the loan? — A. 
The goods were more than the amount of the loan. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is this arrangement still going on? — .4. Yes. Every month I 
send a list of the stock I have. As manager I am not responsible -for the loan. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You have an overdraft with the Bank of Madias? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. Up till some time last year the limit was fixed at one lakh and fifty thousand 
rupees? — A. Yes. 

Q. Last July I think, -or June, owing to various reasons it was desirable to increase 
the overdraft and after certain negotiations with the bank, the overdraft has been 
increased to 2^ lakhs. Before the new mortgage deed was signed a statement of the 
stock-in-trade of the whole tannery was submitted to the bank, and that was valued 
at considerably more than 2^ lakhs, that is tO' say there was considerable cover? — .4. 
There was any amount of cover ; a margin of one lakh. 

Q. And you have now a cash credit to the extent of 2^ lakhs, and that is sufficient 
to enable you to carry on your business smoothly? — A. Yes. 

Q. Recently there was some difficulty about negotiating your bills, and the bank 
has given you further accommodation?- — A. They have agreed to give me further 
advance on the security of my goods. 

Q. What security are you tendering for this additional amount? — A. I have got 
orders for the goods I am manufacturing. The only difficulty is that I cannot get 
freights. I have manufactured Es. 80,000 worth of leather. If I go on like that, till 
such time as we get freight, the bank is prepared to advance us further money to 
purchase raw materials. 

Q. Then at the present time you are getting every possible assistance? — A. I 
have no reason to grumble at the assistance. 

Ho-n’ble Sir R. N. Mooherjee. — Q. Who introduced you to the bank? — A. The 
Honorary Secretary of the Tanner}', Mr. C. S. Doraiswami Ayyar, who knows the 

bank. 

Q. Did your relations with the bank begin before or after the Mysore Government 
took shares in the tannery? — A. Just a little before. 

Q. ^Tou were making arrangements with the bank before? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the presence of the Mysore Government as participant in 
the venture facilitated your relations with the bank or not? — A. I cannot exactly say. 
At the time I had entered into negotiations with the bank, the bank knew that the 
Mysore Government was about to assist me, but whether that had any influence with 
them I cannot tell you. 
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Q. At any rate it was not insisted upon by the bank as a condition? — A. Certainly 

not. 

Q. At the present time you are manufacturing some eighty thousand rupees of 
finished leather per month? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are you trading at a profit? — A. A"es. 

Q. And you have been doing so for some time? — A. A"es. 

Q. Do you sell much of your leather in India, or mostly outside India? — A. At 
one time. I used to, but now I sell all outside India. 

Hon’IjJe Sir Fazulhhoy Currimhhoy . — Q. To whom are you selling — to Government? 
— A. Yes, and to private parties also. 

J/r. C. E. Low. — Q. What class of leather? — A. I am doing only one class of 
leather, black boxside. 

Q. Those are for boot uppers mostly?— A. Yes, they are all for boot uppers. 

Q. What classes of hides do you tan ; what is usually known as “ Bangalores ”? — • 
A. I am buying hides practically all over India. 

Q. Are you purchasing hides in Calcutta? — A. Y^es. 

Q. Do vou find any opposition from these export houses of German inclinations? 
— A. The market is not a free market now because there are a lot of restrictions on 
these hides, but if the market were free it would be very difficult to purchase against 
them. 

Q. For what reason do they pa\- more than a hide is worth — to keep you out? — 
.4. No, but they have their factories on such an enormous scale that their working 
expenses are very low and it would pay them to buy at slighth^ higher prices than we. 

Q. Thev are only exporters? — -A. Yes, but eventually these hides go into the 
hands of the tanners at home. 

Q. But the tanners are a very different interest to these exporters in India, very 
often a hostile interest. The tanners in Germany, before the war, were bound to 
purchase through the Hamburg or Bremen exporters, and the exporter in Calcutta 
was bound to sell to them? — A. One year before the war they made a bandobast like 
that. 

Q. With reference to people who bought for consumption for manufacturing 
in this country, did they also oppose that too? — A, People who manufacture in this 
country do not go in for dry hides. Dry hides are necessary because they have to stand 
the voyage between this country and Europe. 

Q. How long will wetsalted hides keep? — A. They will keep quite sound for a 
month or a month and a half. 

Q. Do you keep stocks for any length of time? — A. It is not necessary to hold 
laige stocks of raw hides for a long time. 

Q. What is your capacity in hides? — A. About 250 hide& a day. 

Q. The Mysore Government took shares in the tannery? — A. A"es, fpr about sixty 
thousand rupees, nearly one-third of my capital, the capital being one lakh and 
seventy four thousand roughly. 

(J. For what reason did the Mysore Government take shares? Was it at your 
request or their suggestion? — A. At our request. In connection with this tannery 
we had to go through a lot of vicissitudes. We had a boot factory attached, which 
was losing money, and in trying to expand this business I had to go to Government for 
assistance. 

Q. To what do you attribute the tact that the boot factory was run at a loss? — A. 
T am in a very unsuitable place for a boot factory. The market is in Northern India, 
and there is practically no labour here. I had to train every bit of labour required 
for my Iwot factory, and the high freight between this place and the market contributed 
towards killing the industry. 

Q. Do you think it is a desirable form of assistance. Government taking a share 
in the capital? — .4. Yes. 

Q. Which do you think will be most helpful to you, for the Mysore Government 

to have guaranteed some dividend, say 5 or 6 per cent or to put down this money? 

A. Probably if the dividend had been guaranteed, it would have been easier to raise 
money from the public, but I have no practical experience of it. I cannot speak with 
much authority. 

Q. Do the Mysore Government have Directors? — A. Yes, they have two Directors. 

Q. What action do their Directors take to safeguard the interests of their princi- 
pals ?— .4 . That is the whole point. Some of the Directors that the Mysore Government 
appointed, when important questions came up were afrjfiid to take the responsibility 
on their shoulders. They always said they had to refer to the Government ; therefore 
I say, when Government take shares and appoint Directors, these must be given a free 
hand, otherwise no business could possibly go on, and business cannot wait because 
these Directors have to refer to Government. 
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Q. Do you think the control of the policy, interfering with the policy of a concern 
from inside, is necessary, or is it sufficient for Government to know what is being done 
in the business in the matter of accounts securing proper audit? — A. In the case of 
a concern like mine, I would certainly leave them with the two Directors they have 
and to that extent they can influence* the policy of the company. They are in th- 
same boat as the other directors. 

Q. If there are two directors out of six, say, they must refer things to Govern- 
ment. The other directors can outvote them surely? — A. Yes, it is only a theoretical 
consideration, as Government are so powerful that people think twenty times before 
they run counter to the wishes of Government. We like to carry them with us if we 
possibly can. 

Q. You say, “ Quite recently the Government of Mysore has appointed a man 
trained under a Chartered Accountant to audit the accounts of the companies in which 
Government have an interest, but even this arrangement (though far in advance of 
their original one) is not ideal, since the meticulous control of the Accountant-General 
and his lules come in and freeze out any common sense method of conducting an 
audit.” I suppose the Government rules are much the same as the Civil Account 
Code in British India? — A. These Civil Account Codes in force in Government offices 
are not suitable for conducting audits of commercial concerns. 

Q. If Government wish to audit commercial accounts it should be done purely 
by Chartered Accountants? — A. Yes, and not by any man connected with a Government 
office. 

Q. Do yoti think that such audit would command the confidence of the commercial 
public? — A. Considering that crores of rupees are invested in commercial concerns 
which are audited by Chartered Accountants only, I should think that an audit 
by Chartered Accountants should command confidence. 

Q. You say that you would not on any account employ European experts for these 
pioneer factories, where it is necessary to consult them. You say your reason is that 
the European expert’s difficulties are precisely ymurs, and because you can get ex- 
perience in other countries which will bring you up to the same standard. Have you 
ever had a European expert out here with ten or fifteen years experience in box sides? 
— A. I cannot say about their previous experience, but I know a lot of Europeans in the 
leather manufacture who have come out here and are doing box sides for private people, 
and presumably ihe people who selected them knew all about their antecedents because 
they got them out especially for this purpose. 

Q. You think that the best form of training to enable Indian industries to stand on 
their own legs is the pioneer factory? — A. Yes, I strongly think so. 

Q. The experience of pioneer factories is that they take a good long time and 
make a certain number of mistakes before they attain their end, although I don’t 
undervalue the mistakes, as they’ have their uses? — A. But you cannot have the millea- 
ium in a day. 

Q. Could not the process be shortened a bit, if you can get hold of a decent 
expert from any other country where they knew these things? — A. If you can point to 
any case where an expert has come out here and started an industry’ quickly. 

Q. What about the Tata steel industry? — A. I don’t know much about it, but 
they have taken a pretty long time. 

Sir D. J. Tata.—Q. What do you mean by a “ long time.” ? — A. About ten vears. 

0. Four or five years were only construction years, and after that the thing began 
to pay’? — A. You were employing the same experts all the time? A"ou did not change 
experts for other experts? 

Q. Our Consulting Engineer has been the same right through. I think for estab- 
lishing a new industry, the presence of the superior expert is absolutely’ necessary? — A. 
You can have a Consulting Expert in some foreign country, but my’ contention is 
that the factory y’ou start must be under Indian control, as we can only learn from our 
own mistakes, and that is the only solid foundation 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. But you would not propose to start a thing lik^ big steel works 
on those lines? — A. You mean establishing pure steel works? Certainly not. 

Q Then you would subject it to some practical financial limit within which Gov- 
ernment would be justified in spending money and making mistakes? — A. But I would 
do all the preliminary work for starting a steel factory on a large scale. 

Sir D. J . Tata. — Q. The iron industry was done by experts who come out from 
Europe and it is only now we are beginning to do without their assistance. In all 
the Cotton mills you have to have the European from Lancashire to supervise the 
operations? — A~ I don’t think it is necessary to do so. If it is, it does not reflect 
much credit on the way that the Bombay cotton mills are conducted. My contention 
is that if you wish to train Indians to be captains of industry, you can do it much better 
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by starting factories i-atber than by importing experts. It has taken a long time for 
you to train Indians in tbe cotton factories. You can consult experts, but I would not 
put an expert in charge. 

Mr. C. E. LiJic. — Q. You are not in favour of a provincial Board of Industries? — 
-I. Yot at least to start with. 

Q. Yot even an Advisory Board? — A. Yot to start with, that can come later on. 

You don’t think an Advisory Board of Industries would be valuable when 
there is a question of looking at the business rrature of a proposition put up to see 
whether it is a thirrg that Government should help or not? — A. My view is that the 
delay that is involved by an Advisor}’ Board would more than counterbalance the 
advantage that the creation of such a Board wotrld give ns. 

i>. Yoir have seen somethirrg of the working of an Industrial Department under a 
Director of Industries. Is not the delay superimposed by the control of the local 
Government? — .1. That delay is always unavoidable even if you have an Advisory 
Board . 


Ilon'hJe Sir E. .V. Mookerjee. — Q. Du yoit prefer an Indian to be Director of 
Industries, or a European here ; do you have any distinction as you have in the case 
of the expert? — J. I should certainly prefer an Indian, if you can get a proper man. 

O. Then it you cannot get an Indian you would have an European? — A. Yes, if 
}ou go in for an expert I would not set any limitation to his nationality. 

Mr. C. E. Loir. — Q. You say you “ should certainly prefer a business man as a 
Director of Industries ” and you take the position that it would be impossible to get 
a good business man and you are “ left to the choice between an expert and a non- 
expert othcial ”. M hat do you mean? — A. What I had in mind is this. I would say 
a null-expert i.'' a Civilian, a man who had experience in administration work only. 

Q. An official, but the questicn is as between an expert official and a non-expert 
official? — .1. les. My only objection to the employment of a business man is that you 
cannot get him. If you can get him he is much better. If you can get a person with 
a large pul)lie spirit who would be willing to take up the position of Director of In- 
dustries for four or five years, that would be ideal. 


Q. T ou say you advocate the appointment of an Imperial Director of Industries 
under who^e control and supervision the Provincial Directors will have to work.” 

Where does the Ir cal Government come in, when you say “ control and supervision ”? 

A, All that I want is that there must be no lopsidedness. The Director of one province 
may be dealing with problems already engaging the attention of another province. 

Q. With reference to these State technical scholars, the difficulty is that they don’t 
get practical experience in factories? — A. Yes. 

Q. Ha-.’e you seen anything of these State scholars?~A. I have seen a great many 
c' iiuected with my industiy. 

Q. Wliat is your opinion about the defects of their training?— A. There is only 
one man who has had such training and is doing very well. All the rest are more or 
lesj failures. 


Q. Do you think that if you could get factory training, plus a certain amount of 

technical training, it is worth while senlling State technical scholars home? A. I am 

afraid I am mrt able to make myself understood. Supposing you send students who 
g’o uud get trained and come liere, wliere is the scope for tlieir enmlovnient? 

y. You mean that industries must precede technical training? A. -Yes. 

Q. You have got a certain number of industries actually working, a certain amount 
uf leather, a good deal of textile. Supposing Government say, “ We want to build up 
a certain level of Indian experts in tlmse tilings, how are 'we to set about it ” A 
They can do it very easily in this country. 

Q. Do y.au think that the difficulty of getting faeforv training in Europe or 
America i.s a serious obstacle?— A. That does not count, at all. Supposino- we wanted 
a textile expert in this country, there are any nuiiiher of cotton factories in India. 

1 Government help men to get actual factorv training in this countrv 

along with the lece.ssary theoretical training ?-A. If there are factories from which 
Government are making any purchases, they can make it a condition of their purchases 
that there must be a framing for a certain number of apprentices every year. 

Q. Otherwise you think that people would be unwilling to admit students ? A 

Generally, ihere are exceptions who are not so unwilling, but g-enerallv thev are 
unwilling to let in probable competitors to come and learn the work. ^ ^ 

Q Supposing Government go on with the idea of these technical scholarships Do 
ym think they should insist upon a man going on with his training for another vear’ sav 
in India, in a factory? — A. I would put the trainino- in India first and ttion ^ 
to to,ig„ cOMliies, Thm he rfl at least know wh at°lo°e™ ’ 
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Q. That would practically mean also that no man would be given, a State technical 
scholarship until he had a certain amount of experience because no man can go into 
a factory without some expeidence? — A. I would go further and say that the man must 
be made to learn all that it is possible to learn in India and then be sent to foreign 
ccujitries. 

Q. Do you think labour for tanneries is more easy to come by in the South of 
India than around Calcutta?' — d.. There is very little to choose between the two places. 
In every place you have to train the labour. 

0. You have a low caste population in Southern India who readily take up a lot 
of the tanning operations ?—d . Now machinery for tanning has been provided to such 
a stage that almoit every operation can be done by machinery. 

Q. You want a lot of coolie labour for handling and washing the hides? — d. Yes, 
that you can get around Calcutta quite easily. 

Sir D. J. 7'arta. — Q. We learned in some places that even in tanneries Brahmins 
are ready to go and work, is that your experience too? — d. Ye.s, I have no trouble about 
labour. I am a Brahmin myself and have plenty of Brahmins under me. In my 
boot factory every man who was working a machine was a Brahmin. They will do any 
amount of dirty work. 

Mr, d. Cliattertan.—Q. You have had experience of the hide and leather trade in 
Calcutta? — d. Y"es, I have fairly good experience. 

Q. Y'ou belong to a firm of which you are Managing Director in Calcutta? — d. Yes. 

Q. And your firm is managing agent for the Berhampur tannery? — d. Yes. 

Q. Is that tannery run on the .same lines as the Mysore tannery?— d. Yes. 

Q. And it is gradually developing? — d. Y,es, only that it has not the disadvantage 
that the Mysore Tannery was labouring under at the start. 

Q. So that you have got considerable knowledge of what is going on in Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces in regard to the leather trade? — d. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is practicable to start a tannery in Bengal or elsewhere to deal 
with practically the whole of the output of dry hides and w.et-salted hides that are now 
exported in raw condition? — d. It is quite practicable, provided the capital is forth- 
coming. There we would have the difficulty. 

Have you got any ideas on the subject of raising this capital? — d. To raise 
the capital just nov.- by private means would be almost impossible, because for all the 
work we have done up to now we have no tangible results to show in the way of big 
profits. All that we have done is to run for the last seven years and have got our 
capital intact. Although we know that the thing is very profitable, we cannot convince 
people so that they may put money into it. It will take two or three years more. 

Q. How much will it cost to train unskilled labour in Calcutta so as to make it fit 
to run a tannery on the same lines as you have here, supposing you have a tannery 
turning out a couple of thousand hides a day, what would it cost you to train that 
labour? — d. I would put it down at three dl four lakhs of rupees in the way of spoiled 
leathers, as against a total capital of 20 lakhs. 

Q. Supposing a company were floated and it got a certain annua] grant from Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of training its labour, do you think that would facilitate, the 
raising of capital.®— d. It ought to^ but seeing that I am not a financier myself, how 
can I have an opinion on that? ^ 

Q. Possibly you have discussed that with people in Bengal? — d. Our people say 
that they will do so and so, but when the thing is done they generally hold back. 

Q. Assuming that it is desirable that we should establish on a big scale a tanning 
trade in Bengal is it desirable for Government to start a pioneer factory ? Supposing they 
did that, how would that affect the interests of people like yourself? — d. I would 
strongly protest against it, unless I had a good finger in that pie. My position is 
^ perfectly fair. We have spent all these seven years, have done a lot of work, undergone 
losses, before we built up a market in foreign countries in this class of leather, and 
now for Government to say they are going to pioneer the industry is not fair. 

Q. Accepting that position, and also on the assumption that it is necessary to take 
immediate steps to develop the tanning industry, what would you require from Gov- 
ernment to enable you to make rapid and large development in the business that you 
have already started? — d. Let them plank down the money for this pioneer factory 
and I will run it successfully for three or four years. I would euarantee to convert 
it into a “ Limited ” Company. 

Q. What about the interests of the tanneries that are not directly connected with 
your tannery? — d. I will join them all with me. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Y'ou want to create a Trust? — d. Yes. 

Mr. C. E. Loiv. — Q. You would offer shares in the Companv to all existino- tan- 
neries? — d. We will form ourselves into a sort of Association and work this concern" 
I am not in a hurry to start- that tannery. I will allow things to go on, but in three or 
four years I will make people in Bengal realise that the leather industry is very 
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important' and profitable indeed. The concern I have started in Berhampur has such a- 
bad name already that it will take three or four years to restore it to favour. I 
contend that it is unfair of Grovernment to start public concerns and rob us of the- 
fruits of our labours, because it comes to that and nothing else. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhay. — Q. Have you got Bengalis training in that 
factory? — .4. Yes. 

Mr. C. E. Loic. — Q. In Reuter’s telegrams recently there was a proposal from some 
British manufacturers to start a tanning concern in Calcutta?— A. Let them start, 
but I don’t want Government to go out of its way and start. If Government were to 
come and start, it will go very hard with all of us. ^ 

Ml. A. Chatterton. — Q. But in starting a tannery in Bengal only a certain portion 
of the material available in Bengal will be suitable for manufacturing chrome leather? — 

A. A good portion of it would. 

Q. What would you do with the unsuitable raw material?— A. That would be 
made into bark tanned leather. 

f?. Where do you get jour supply of tanning materials from? — A. There are a 
let of tanning materials in Bengal. 

Q Have you any experience in using Mangrove bark? — A. Ho. 

Q. Yen anticipate there would be no technical difhculty- in getting the materials 
oil a sudicitnt scale to carry on bark tanning as well as chrome tanning? — A. Ho, 
there would be no difficulty at all. 

(>. Aud similarly in regard to skins? — A. Yes. There would be less difihculty, 
hut the ouly thing is that they ought to be on a less big scale financially. 

'F Assuming that we cannot wait until yoti have established the reputation of the 
Berhampur Tannery, so as to command capital freely for the development of the 
tanning industry ; and assuming that Government is willing to render assistance to you 
and to any other established concern in Bengal, you have suggested that you might form 
a Trust or combine of existing tanneries. Assume that that is not practicable, that the 
other people do not agree, can you suggest any form in which Government should offer 
a^si-stance definitely, so that any existing tanneries may avail themselves of it provided, 
they have the requisite technical skill? — A. Give them more money for working capital. 

Q. Would you have it in the form of a loan, or a guarantee of Government interest 
on capital fer a short time? — A. I would have it in the form of a loan. 

Q. You want a loan to purchase plant? — A. Yes, block account. 

Q. And your blqpk account would belong to Government? — A. To the extent that 
they have advanced money on it. 

G. l^upposing that Government are willing to put a considerable sum of money into 
this tanning business, would you consider it desirable that Government should render 
such assistance to a number of concerns if Ahey applied for it, and if they were able 
to satisfy the requirements of Government m regard to their capacity for dealing with 
the matter?— A. I have no objection to Government helping any number of concerns, 
but it would be better if they concentrated their help on one concern in Calcutta. 

Q. Tou think there would be no difficulty, no disadvantage in Government rendering 
assistance, say, to yi ur concern, to the Bengal Hational Tannery, etc., assuming always 
that they satisfied the qther requireitents that would be laid down? — A. I would have 
no objection. 

Q. If Government advanced a sufficient amount of money to provide for the estab- 
lishment of these tanneries working on a large scale, how would you get the necessary 
working capital? — A. We would have In' get a small portion ourselves and arrange for 
the balance with the banks. 

Q. If Government were willing to do this: supposing Government was willing « 
to give you five lakhs to develop your tannery in Calcutta ; would it be possible for you 
to rai^e any considerable sum of money yourself? — A. I could raise another one lakh or 
two lakhs. 

Q. And you would be willing to let the Government hold a mortgage over the whole 
concern? — A. Over the building and plant, leaving my stocks. 

Q. If Government were prepared to do this sort of thing. Government would have 
to exercise some sort of control or supervision over the working of the tannery. The 
question now is what kind of supervision would be effective both in the interests' of the 
tannery itself and in the interests of Government, to see that the money they have 
advanced is not squandered or lost?— A. A searching audit by chartered accountants 
and Government would have a voice in the directorship. 

Q- Would it be advisable that Government should have a competent expert in 
their employ to sit on the Board of Directors and watch the operations? — A. What do 
you mean bv an expert? A director, not a business man, is all right, because there 
IS no difficulty in the manufacture of leather at all. 
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Q. You spoke of labour in Calcutta wbicb is a very important question. Is this 
labour of the same class as the chucklas in Madras? — A. Yes, of the same class. They 
belong to the chamar class in Calcutta. But in the case of a factory working with 
inachinerv, caste people would come in easily. All my machine workers are hhadrdlogs. 

I have 60 men, of whom 45 are bhadralogs. 

Q. Recently, in Bangalore you started a small school for the training of workmen, 
and you put up a special building outside the existing tannery. What was the object 
of this? What sort of education is being given in this school? — A. A little bit of 
religious and primary education. 

Q. What is the‘ object of that? — A. That takes them away from drink and other 
vices. 

Q. Have you got a guru in charge? — A. A man who has considerable influence over 
them. 

Q. Who attends this school? Is it the Chucklers? — A. All my workmen, — those 
who are uneducated. 

Q. Are you giving them a general education in reading, writing and arithmetic? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you want to have this school under the supervision of the Education Depart- 
ment because it is dealing with general education? — A. Y’’es. 

Q. You are not giving them any technical education in the school? — A. Hot technical 
trhey get that in my factory. 

Q. You are not giving them lectures in chemistry? — A. No. 

Q. What proportion of the employees in the tannery attend this school? — A. The 
whole of my tannery staff except the Brahmins. 

Dr. E. Hophinson. — Q. In what year did the Mysore Tannery start? — A. In 1909. 

Q. What is the capital? — A. One lakh and about 64 or 70 thousand. 

Q. Of that capital the Mysore Government found one-third? — A. Yes. 

Q. It is all in the form of ordinary shares? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have paid no dividends as yet? — A. No, I paid 6 per cent in 1910, 3 per cent 
in 1911, 5 per cent in 1912, 5 per cent in 1913, 3 per cent in 1914, nil in 1915. 

Q. What is the reason of the falling off in profits? — A. It is generally due to my 
boot factory which has been losing. 

Q. When did you start the boot factory? — A. It was started along with the tannery 
at the same time. 

* Q. Why does the boot factory not pay? — A. I have explained that, I am far from 
the market. , 

Q. And you can now borrow from the bank on the security of stocks to the extent 
of 2^ lakhs? — /!«. Yes, and now even to the extent of 3j lakhs. 

Q. So that, roughly speaking, about three-quarters of your capital is provided by 
the bank? — A. Yes, but that capital is very floating, only when purchasing my hides. 
If I, want to clear off the bank today I can do it by selling off my stock, and there 
is no difficulty in selling my stock. 

Q. Are there any transactions in your shares? — A. No. 

Q. Is it unusual for there to be any? — A. There are not many here ; generally we 
do mot indulge in share transactions in the South of India, there being no recognised 
share market. 

Q. With reference to Berhampur, when was that started? — A. I had something to 
•do with Berhampur only from last year. It was started practically one year before the 
Mysore Tannery, 1908. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. Not by you ? — A. No. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. What was the capital? — A. It was practically a proprietary 
concern belonging to the Maharaja of Cossimbazaar. The building had been built and 
some of the machinery had been imported. Alwut Es. 80,000 had been sunk in the 
business. 

Q. And it now belongs to whom? — A. Now it is a “ Limited ” Company with a 
jaid-up capital of one lakh and thirty thousand rupees. 

Q. Did that capital of one lakh and thirty thousand represent the real value of the 
•concern.^ — A. Yes, of the plant and machinery, less about ten or fifteen thousand for 
working capital. I have borrowed money also. 

Q. The capital was not “ watered ” at all? — A. I don’t understand, please explain. 
’{On this word being explained to witness, witness replied) No, it was not. 

Q. In that case had you any accommodation from the bank? — A. Not yet. 

Q. But you require it possibly?— A. I will certainly require it. 

Q. Is it paying a dividend now? — A. This year I made a very decent stqrt. It 
•cost me about ten thousand. Training labour, i.e., I dropped ten thousand up to the 
end of July, and by the end of December I had not only made up the ten thousand 
but made an additional profit of ten thousand. 
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Q. Wlij do you say it cost you ten thousand? — A. The factory was not going. It 
was 1 who set up the machinery. The building was built and the machinery imported 
and kept there. Nothing else was done. 

Q. You were asked to go and start it? — A. I went and fitted up all the machinery 
and started work. 

Q. Simply on account of the reputation you made in connection with the Mysore 
Tannery? — A. Yes, that helped me. 

(t. The output of the Mysore Tannerj' you said was 250 hides a day, what is it in 
Berhampur? — A. About 60 or TO. 

Q- What do you expect to go up to? — A. I can go up to 200 hides a day. 

tt. flow many such tanneries will it take to deal with all the hides in India? — A. 
It will take about 200 or 300. 

Q. Do vou consider from your experience that tanneries are better worked on a 
very large scale? — A. They are much better worked on a very large scale, the larger 
the better. 

(^. If you had an output like what 3 'ou are speaking about, it would mean a large 
export business in leather? — A. Yes, in the leather industry I don’t think it is possible 
to develop the industry merely for the internal market. The country is only importing 
a cou])le of crnres of finished leather products. But really these one to two crores are 
products of 150 to 200 different kinds of tanneries in Europe. It is not a sound pro- 
position tor one tannery to do all the varieties now imported, as that tannerv would 
fail. For instance, there are ladie.s’ shoes imported, men’s boots, mill leathers, harness, • 
one tannery cannot be started to deal with all these kinds of things. Such a tannery 
would not pay merely by the multiplication of operations, the tannery would he killing 
itself. ‘ * 

Q. But India wants, let us say, harness. Do you .suggest that the sound financial 
proposition is for India to make harness leather to a larger extent than it requires for 
its own consumption and export tbe surplus, and let ladies’ shoes severely alone? — A. 
Yes. That was my experience when I .started the Mysore Tannery. That was one of my 
reasons for hav ing gone so .slow. I started doing all sorts of leathers which could compare 
very favourably with the imported article, but I could not manage the business. 

Q. Y hat particular kind of trade would be most suited for India to take up? — A. 
Box 'ides, glace kids : because we have an abundance of raw materials. 

it. M hat are the tanned hides useful for? — A. For russet and combination chrome, 
etc. I he law hides, before the war, would go to Germany, and be converted into chromo* 
leather, and a good lot was sold in Loudon. 

Sir D. J . Tata . — Where are all th( se fancy goods which one connects with Austria? 

A. Now they are made in the West End of London. 

Q. You said that a good lot of the tanned leather goes from Germany to London!^ — 
A. The Chrome leather which is useful for boots and shoes. 

. Toil -at^ that L 11 ,^ land is taking up that fancy leather goods business? — A. Y’^es, 
and they are doing it very well. 

t-T And foi that tlie\ impoit Indian kidsr A. Indian sheep skins and goat skins. 

J>r. E. ilupkinson. — Q. W'ith regard to the school you have working here, you em- 
ploy no bt.ys I suppose? — A. The workmen also are taught there. I have not many 
boys like mills have, but chiefly grown up men. 

You state that the school is not directed to teach them tanning or make them 
better tanners, but to improve their moral qualities? — A. That means they become- 
better workmen, because they are better men. 

Q. And you have been sati.sfied with the results? — A. I am quite satisfied with the 
results, e.'pecially the lower class labourers who are inveterate drunkards. My school has 
weaned them from that habit. 

tT Are you intending to start a similar school in Calcutta?— A. It will come when 
I study Bengal conditions better. 

(>. You think there may be a dilference between conditions in Bengal and here? 

A. There may be ; up to now I find them the same. 

Q. I think you said in regard to provision of capital that your experience generally 
was that it was not good for Government to guarantee interest? — A. I don’t commit 
myself definitely to that, not having practical experience. There are recognised firms 
in Calcutta for whom if they want to start a business like this, the public would 
subscribe money easily enough ; but the difficult thing is to convince these people that 
there is money in this business. When we do succeed in convincing them, they want to 
do the whole thing themselves, and we get nothing out of it. ’ 

Sir n. .7. Tata.—Q. Going back to the question of experts, vou sav that it does not pay 
to start, all sorts of things in one factory and that you would specialise in each? A Te’g 

Q. In Oder to specialise and start. -say, in fancy goods, how could you start makino- 
them without first bringing in an expert to teach you how to make them You say’ 
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“ Let; us learn Ironi our own lailures.” But don’t you th-ink you would tail and 
continue to fail, unless you brouglit somebody to teacb your men at first? A. My 
experience is different. I liave failed and failed, but now 1 find that 1 do not fail but 
succeed. 

Q. It is certainly very laudable. But is it not better to get your success tfioroughJy 
by introducing foreign experts at the very start? — d.. If by “ success ” you mean merely 
financial success, perJiaps the process you suggest would be quicker. But by success, I 
mean, the cbances of my countrymen becoming captains of industry and tbe cbances of 
such a success are poor according to your scheme. 

Q. You can combine both the systems? — A. I have no objection to that. I have no 
objection to an expert because he is an expert. I have strong objections to an expert 
because he comes and takes the initiative from me altogether. 

Q. But if you hold the purse strings, and the expert only comes in as your paid 
servant, you can get rid of him the moment you have trained enough men to do the 
thing. The first thing is to introduce the industry and once you can produce the goods, 
introduce your Indian labourer and train him? — A. My experience is that the advantages 
and disadvantages would both balance each other, and the advantages would be 
in my favour. 

Q. There are very few men who would persist in carrying’ on an industrial experi- 
ment? — .4. Therefore, let Government pioneer. 

Q. Y^ou said you did not want Government to pioneer? — ,4. I said I want Gov- 
ernment pioneering. That is my whole point. 

Air. -4. Chatterton. — Q. You say that Government have already done pioneer work? 
—.4. Y'es, in connection with my trade, and I do not want them to interfere any further. 
It has gone beyond the pioneering stage. Government pioneered my industry and the 
result is that you have got eight or nine factories in India, all in the space of ten 
years. The branch they took has made good progress. 

Q. How could they do the pioneering unless they brought somebody to do the 
work at first? — A. We managed without experts in the leather industry — without any 
experts. We simply consulted an expert and paid him fifty guineas. 

Q. You evolved the whole thing out of your own head? — A. It is not a question of 
evolving at. all. 

Hon’hle Sir R. N. Alookerjee. — Q. You just now said that Berhampur has not got 
a good name but a bad name. Why? — -4. Because in 1908 it was started and up toT.916 
it was not working. 

Q- Since you took charge two years ago? — -4. ?fot two years ago. I started working 
in February 1916. 

Q. Is this a suitable time to make profit ? — -4. A very suitable time. 

Q. Even then you have not been able to make more than three or four per cent ? — A . 
Because up to October 1916, I had my boot factory. I went on losing money. In 
October 1916 I closed my boot factory and I had a loss of about Rs. 45,000. From 
October to January I make up more than Rs. 30.000 of that loss. It is now a com- 
mercial success as far as my knowledge goes, but my success is not of such a character 
as to make it impressive. I cannot go to the public and say that my concern is success- 
ful. If will take another three or four years to raise the necessary capital in Bengal. 

O. Still you are opposed to anybody starting this industry except yourself? — A. I 
cannot prevent anybody starting an industiy. I am opposed to Government starting a 
pioneer factory in Calcutta. 

Q. You said you had no difficulty in getting loans from the Presidency Bank. 
Have you tried that in Bengal? — A. No. 

Q. Are you aware that your proprietor, the Maharaja, had difficulty in getting 
money for certain pottery works? — A. I don’t know anything about his other works. 

Hon’hle Sir F azulhhoy Currimbhoy . — Q. You say, “ The functions that I see 
ascribed to the industrial banks can be, and in fact, are being performed efficiently by 
the Presidency Banks who, as far as my experience goes, are ready to entertain and 
advance any business proposition placed before them. How can the Presidency Banks 
advance money on plant and buildings? — A. They cannot do that. I do not think 
it is advisable for any bank to advance money on any fixed property like that, because 
the money would be locked up. It is a question of money, of Government borrowing 
money for financing. Government can as well raise loans and advance money. 

Q. Do they want it for industrial purposes? — ,4. This comes under the same thing. 
I can either get borrowed money or pay interest on borrowed money. If Government 
guarantee interest it simply means that they borrow so much money. 

Q. Do you know that Government have no control over Presidency Banks under 
the Act? — A. How does it affect my position? 

Q. Suppose in Madras and Calcutta there are no Indian directors on the Banks, 
Government cannot force those Banks to have Indian directors, and supposing there 
are Indian directors of these industrial banks, don’t you think they would have more 
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sympathj' with Indian industrialists? — ^dL. I cannot say. But granting that it is 
desirable lor Indian directors to be on the Board, that can be done very easily by 
altering the Act. 

if. Do these banks generally finance export trade? — A. They may. What harm 
in that ? 

Q. You think that the Presidency Banks should give loans on machinery and 
plant? — .1. Yo, I do not want that. If I wanted to start an industrial concern I must 
have money for buildings and machinery. 

Q. But supposing as it done in Mysore a chemical factory has to he started and they 
have onlv land? — A. Government lend them money on the hire purchase system. Let 
Government lend me money. I am not opposed to that. If Government want to lend 
money they can lend it direct. Why through the Presidency Banks? 

Q. Have the Presidency Banks a larger scope for advancing? — A. It can be taken 
up by Government. Why" start another bank? I do not want another bank. My 
whole position is that attempts should be made to reduce the rate of interest. 

Q. If the industries are flourishing they can have credit as in Japan? — A. Look 
at the lot of pioneering the Japanese Government have done. Our Government has 
done nothing. 

Q. They have established special banks for those concerns, to which you are opposed. 
They aie doing these things through those banks. Suppose Government help is given to 
industries, are you in favour of having Government control in the shape of Directors ? — 
A. To the extent they have contributed funds, not beyond that. 

Q. But here you say, “ I can say that the benefit to the concern or to the Gov- 
ernment from the presence of these directors on the Board has been nil ”? — A. That 
is a particular case referring to particular circumstances. I want them to have a 
definite position. For instance, the directors must not he tied down but must do 
as they like. Choose a proper man to represent your interests. Don’t go and insist 
that he must communicate with you in any position that arises. Supposing there is 
a big subject discussed before the meeting. These Government directors find themselves 
in a fix. They cannot give their opinion. They go and consult Government. That 
means dielay. 

Q. Then, about the Board of Industries you do not want a Board of Industries? — A. 
To start with, I do not want one anywhere in India. 

Q. Do you know whether there are Boards of Industries in the country and how 
they are working? — A. I know something about the Board of Industries in Madras. 

Q. What is the constitution? — A. It is more or less unofficial. I refer to the Bureau 
•cf Industries. 

Q. Supposing there is a Director of Industries appointed by Government and a 
Board to work with him, do you think that is advisable ?^ — A. To start with, I do not 
think so, because it would make progress slow. 

Q. Is that your experience? Do you know anything about it? — A. No. That is 
'my opinion. 

Q. Isn't there a Board of Industries in Mysore also? — A. I do not know. There 
is a Commerce and Industry Committee. 

Q. And they work in co-operation with the Director? — A. I am not competent to give 
you any opinion about that. 

0. You want Trade Eepresentativ.es all over the world, in all the countries? — A. 

A'es. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. If you had an Indian trade representative in other countries, 
would that have helped you in selling your leather? — A. It would help me very much. 

Q. In what country? — A. I could have shipped my stuff to America, or to Eussia. 
It would have been of practical assistance to me. 

Ilon’ble Sir Fazulhhiy Currimhhoij. — Q. A"ou want the Director of Industries 
to be under an Imperial Director. That would be an all-India thing? — A. My object 
was only to prevent lopsidedness. 

0. You say, “ First, the factories must be created and then the necessity will 
arise for technically trained men.” Supposing the Government started technical schools 
for half-timers and they were taught the industries, don’t you think that would be 
good? — A. I have thirty people in the leather trade. Who have gained experience in 
other countries? 

Q. Do you know of a factory in Calcutta run by Dr. Nilratan Sircar — a factory which 
is making boots and selling them at good profit? — A. Yes. I do not say that the boot 
making industry is unprofitable. I say it is unprofitable in Bangalore. 

Q. Do you want Government to pioneer big or small industries ?-=-A. Big or small — 
anything. Where should we draw a line? I do not know whether you consider leather 
industry a big industry. 
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Q. It is a big industry, but the pioneer factory should be on a small scale? — A. 
Yes, consistent with the class of factory you want to pioneer. For instance for goat 
skins the factory must be a big one. 

Q. You think that experts should be asked only to give advice?— 4. Yes. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. About this point of having Government directors on the 
Board you are not against that on principle? — A. No. 

Q. But your point is that they should be men of practical business experience ?— A . 
Yes. And they must be given absolute discretion. If Government does not agree with 
their policy for the first few years it is open to them to change those directors, but 
once they are appointed Government must not have anything to do with them, or 
interfere with them. 

Q. You are not against leather experts in the case of new industries? — A. I can 
only give you my experience. My experience of experts has been very bad. 

Q. But the position is that you, in your particular industry, have worked very hard 
and have now made good, but that is not a reason for not having experts in other 
industries? — A. I can only speak with reference to my industry. The expert’s advice 
has put me back and I am mortally afraid of them. 


g'jg Mr. P. Animtir 
1crt$hna Jo$ipar. 


Witness No. 273. 

Me. P. Anantakeishna Jositae, Silk Merchant, Kollegal, Coimbatore district. 

Weitten Evidence. 

Although mention has often been made of the silk industry in India even in early The nlk industry, 
times recent experiments really started with those of Dr. James Anderson in 1771 by 
the planting of mulberry bushes at Nungambakum near Madras where the Bengal worm 
was acclimatised and the new breed named Madrasi. Other expensive but fruitless 
efforts carried on by the Madras Government at Vellavedu put a stop to all further 
legitimate endeavours for some years and the time seems to have arrived for a revival 
of the industry in all its bearings now. 

The industry is localised in Salem and Coimbatore districts, both of them bordering 
on Mysore territory, so renowned for silk in earlier times. It is estimated that in 
Kollegal taluk alone there are about 14,000 acres of land under mulberry cultivation. 

But it is sad to notice that the silk industry is gradually declining. 

The chief reason for the decline is that the mulberry grower and the silk worm 
rearer happen to be different sets of people, and the worm-rearer has to rely on the 
mulberry grower for the very life food of his worms, viz., the mulberry leaves. The 
mulberry grower does not grow on a scientific system and the leaves he brings seem to 
be responsible for the diseases common to the worms. The rearers are, as a class,, so 
indigent that they cannot dissociate themselves from the mulberry grower. Until 
the silk worm rearer grows his own mulberry in his homestead and supplies healthy 
leaves to his worms at the proper time and in proper condition there is not much hope for 
him It may not be quite practicable to help the silk worm rearer to be a mulberry 
grov.er at the same time, but it is quite reasonable to expect the Government to offer 
such assistance to the mulberry grower as will enable him to grow healthy leaves and 
profit not only himself but also the rearer of worms. 

With a view to do this model mulberry farms ought to be started and the agricul- 
tural operations there should serve as lessons to the ryots of the village. There will then 
be no reason for the rearer to attribute his failure to the mulberry grower when the 
latter has learned to supply him with healthy leaves. Irrigation facilities may be 
afforded in certain localities where they are wanting now. 

Turning to the rearer of worms, we hear him constantly complain that he cannot 
get healthy eggs and has no good sources of supply. In all sericultural countries the 
production of seed cocoons has been an enterprise which the Government itself has 
pioneered regardless of cost. A grainage on the model of those started in Mysore and 
elsewhere may be opened in Kollegal taluk and the method of rearing good worms 
demonstrated there and healthy seed cocoons supplied therefrom. It is onl^^ thus that 
people, who are now much depressed owing to the spread of disease among the worms 
thev rear, can be cheered up. There is at present one vSericultural Inspector who, though 
he does good work, is unable in the nature of things to cope with the demand for seeds. 

There should be at least one very large grainage, or a number of smaller ones, that can 
abundantly supply all the ryots of the taluk with healthy seeds. A number of people 
mav be trained to rear silk worms on scientific lines and be able to discover by the micros- 
cope when they are attacked by disease and so forth. 

It is time to investigate the condition of mulberry cultivation and the rearing of 
healthy worms. The next matter to be attended to simultaneously with these will be 
the condition of reeling. 
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KolleeaJ is well known on this side of India for its silk fabrics and, in spite of fairly 
We areas of land being under mulberry cultivation, the raw silk needed for making 
fabiics has been imported from Mysore to the extent of 3o lakhs of rupees annually. 
This is a reflection on the industrial activity of the country. The reason is not far to seek. 
There are not many people pursuing the profession of reelers and the few that are in it 
have not sufficient cocoons to reel nor do they reel in a manner that is profitable to them. 
It has been estimated that ten families of cocoon rearers are required to keep one reeler 
eumic-ed and therefore to give sufficient occupation to reelers there must be sufficient 
cocoolis. Until the health of worms can be improved, as stated elsewhere, adequate 
cocoons cannot be had for the reelers. The few rearers that are producing cocoons are in 
such straitened circumstances that they generally lopk to the next man that can pay them 
for their cocoons so that they may buy their day’s bread. This is how the enterprising 
firm of Messrs. Louis Payne have been taking away the available cocoons of Koflegal 
ini exportation to Berhampoie in Bengal. If improved methods of reeling be taught 
so that the yarns are free fiom knots and uniform it is possible to have our own silk 
for our fabrics but also possible to be able to export raw silk. Other matters requiring 
simultaneous attention with the above are the dyeing of silk, the treatment of waste silk 
and the rearinc of Eri silk worms. These are matters that require investigation by 
experts. This would lead to a simultaneous regeneration of mulberry cultivation, silk- 
worm rearing and silk reeling, the three component parts of one of the greatest industries 
of India. 


fioade, railways and 
waterways. 


Q. 97-100.— Howsoever an industry may flourish, it is doomed to fall if it does not 
develop a thriving commerce. ]!vow the essential conditions for a thriving commerce 
are to be found in the facilities for transpoif . Such facilities are greatly wanting in this 
part of the Presidency. Kollegal, as the centre of the silk industry not only in Coimba- 
tore District but in surrounding parts of Mysore Province as well, is an inland tract, 
40 miles away from the nearest railway station. This greatly hinders the silk and other 
trades. There is great difficulty in sending local produce to and getting foreign produce 
from the railway station, and the transit charges for this short distance alone are heavy. 
A large trade in grain and other produce is now carried on by bullock carts over a distance 
of roughly a hundred miles via the Hassanur and Dimbam ghats which open into the 
plains to "the south of the Mysore plateau. Maralli, a place in the Mysore province, 
about 15 miles from Kollegal, being >ituated on this line of communication, commands 
a very heavy trade once a ueek. It is only silk and other parcels that are sent by rail 
to save time; the transit facilities therefore are very insufficient now. However means 
are not wanting to improve them, for when the proposed railway line from Erode to 
?^anjangud is opened, it will provide easy and cheap transit for all the silk produced 
in the Kollegal circle besides opening a wide gate for a lively general traffic. This 
project has long been under contemplation. .When it will be an accomplished fact 
remains to be seen. 


Ill considering the means of transport, it will not be out of place here to remark 
briefly on what seems to me to be an organised form of theft of goods sent even through 
the existing railways. I can say that the parcels sent by railway goods or passenger 
trains are systematically opened, parts of their contents are mysteriously removed, equal 
weights being substituted liy pieces of stones or such stTiff. Through this fear the Kollegal 
merchants, not to speak of others elsewhere, are put to further loss by being obliged to 
pack their valuable silk parcels four or five times over, thus increasing their weight 
ami freight. Even such parcels very rarely escape being tampered with. Instances of this 
kind are too numerous to need details here and the Commission itself may be aware of 
the recent Gadag case of the theft of a whole parcel of silver cash worth Rs. 6,000 or so. 
The other ca'-e of theft of some bags from a running train, especially when there was 
a police constable present in the train, remains still a mystery. It is "therefore my aim, 
in tne interest of the brother traders, to implore the Commission to make such proposals 
as should tend to the prevention of such thefts. Of course, the cheated consigners may 
prefer complaints to the railway authorities; but in most cases they get no redress since 
the railway rules of consignment are .such. Some such arrangements as the following 
seem to me to be likely to cheek these thefts : — 

! The appointment of some responsible officers, other than railway servants, 
as supervisors of goods sheds with power to visit them at any time, day or night. 

2. The railway companies should on receipt of bona fide complaints make thorough 
and regular enquiries. Their present enquiries appear to me to be formal as they are 
based upon mere technicalities. 

Travelling parcels and luggage inspectors must be appointed by the railway 
companies The-e inspectors must be empowered to visit any luggage room or goods 
shed at any time and =ee that parcels are not unnecessarily delaved. 

Hydro-electric The electrical installations at Siva&amudram about twelve miles from this town, 

power'snrreye. known to need any special mention here in connection with hydro electric 

power generation. The Ganganchuki and the Barchuki falls commanding a height of 
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over 100 feet attract visitors from every where in the Presidency. About 40 miles down 
thj Cauvery. near Make-dhat, there are still said to be facilities enough for erecting 
another generating station. A survey of this is worth the attempt. 


Okal Evidence, 14th Eebruaey 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. What does your business consist in? — A. I purchase raw silk 
and weave it. I do silk business generally. 

Q. Do you purchase raw silk from the actual producer.?— A. From the growers. 

Q. Do 3 "ou give advances to them? — A. 1 give them advances, and also purchase 
directly from people. 

Q. You sell the silk to weavers? — A. Generally I get silk woven and export the woven 
stuff. At times I sell the yarn to the weavers. 

Q. Have you looms working in your house? — A. I had 22 looms. During the last 
four or five years, particularly since the beginning of the war, my weaving branches began 
to fall gradually. I stopped this business completely six months ago. 

Q. Why have }’ 0 u stopped? — A. The price of silk is rising in value and I could 
not get dyes. 

Q. Do the growers from whom you purchase silk live near Kollegal, or do you send 
men out and purchase from' other places? — A. From growers in Kollegal taluk and also 
from the neighbouriug villag-es in the Mysore province. Villages that are within five 
miles from Kollegal taluk. 

Q. How many years have you been in this silk industry?— A. I have been dealing 
in silk for the last forty years. 

Q. Have you seen any falling off in the quality of silk produced? — A. The silk 
has deteriorated. 

Q. To what reason do you attribute the falling off in their quality? — A. Due to 
diseases in the silk worms. 

Q. Have those diseases become more frequent in recent years than they used to he? — 
A. Yes. They aie more numerous and they are worse. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Curnmbhoy. — Q. Is the handloom weaving advancing or 
going down? — A. It is declining since the last ten years. 

Q. Is foreign raw silk much used now in the handlooms here? — A. Foreign silk 
though inferior in quality is used much more now than before, because it is cheaper than 
local silk. 

Q. Are the local dyers dyeing with vegetable dyes made in the country? Are 
they using them more in the place of the foreign dyes which they cannot get? — A. 
There are only three colours of local dyes, but the others are all foreign dyes. 

Q. Are people from other parts of India coming and competing with you in your 
trade, that is, marwaries and others?— A. People from other parts of India did come to 
KoUegal and compete with us six years ago but the industry has declined and they 
are not also coming. 

Q. We were told in Coimbatore that marwaries have come up there, that the local 
people have been ousted, that they advance money and that the local people are suffering 
under their competition? — A. It is not so here. 

Sir I). J . Tata. — Q. AVhere do you get the silk that you use for your weaving 
purposes? — A. It is local Kollegal Indian silk. I was also getting Chinese and Japanese 
silk. 

Q. You are close to the Mysore province, and do you get anything from there? — A. 
It is close to us, and I buy silk grown in that State. 

Q. You say foreign silk is cheaper. Is it cheaper quality for quality, or is it the 
inferior silk which is sold cheaper, that comes into the market? — A. They are not 
cheaper quality for quality. Foreign silk is inferior in quality as it wants elasticity. 
The local silk takes a better dj'e and lasts longer. It is stronger also. 

Q. Then can’t you afford to pay a better price for the local silk? — A. It is not 
reeled properly, and that is the reason why we have to buy foreign silk. 

Q. The Mysore Government has been making efforts for a long time to improve 
the silk industry of their State. Have they not had any effect upon the local silk so 
far? — A. No officers of the Mysore State come to us and give us guidance, and the 
silk that is raised is taken off to Chennapatnam and other places. 

Q. You are buying local silk to some extent. I understand that the Mysore Govern- 
ment is making efforts to improve the quality of silk, that they have succeeded to a 
certain extent, and that it fetches now a much higher price than local silk used to. 
Is not the quality better than you used to get in the old days? — A. I have not been able 
to get any silk from Mysore. 
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Q. Why don't you try to get it? — J.. The silk of Mysore is, I hear, only slightly 
better than ours, and no doubt we will go in for it when there is an appreciable 
improvement in its quality. 


ind 


Witness No. 274. 

Me. Midath.ila H.ampiah, Messrs. 31. Hampiah & Co., Proprietors, Cotton 
Ginning, etc., Factories. 

Written Evidence. 

My experience in this branch is chiefly confined to coarse cloth products of the 
handloom industry which was in a flourishing state hitherto. Of late this trade was 
found impracticable to compete with mill made coarse cloths which are sold cheaper. 
Weavers of handlooms in consequence have to give up their profession and the trade 
at present is 25 per cent of what it was some time back. Suffice it to say, that the 
weaving population in villages and towns where there are no mills are in a deplorable 
condition with little or no livelihood whatsoever. Mills with up to date machinery and 
plant, subject to proper management are capable of turning out coarse products at 
cheaper rates than the handlooms. Not only are mills competing very keenlv with 
coarse products in the absence of want of facilities for turning out finer count products 
profitably on account of prohibitive duty on finer counts,, but the demand for coarse 
products in fact is decreasing owing to advance of civilization. As civilization advances, 
the taste for nicer products naturally develops with the result that in course of time the 
handloom industry will have to be shut down completely. To meet the requirements of 
people to some extent at least, there is scope for improvement in this line. There are 
riot enough mills in India, except in big commercial centresto attract the weaving popula- 
tion though raw material is available abundantly to feed any number of mills. The 
erection of mills in all important centres with Government subsidy would improve 
the industry a good deal. People are not rich enough to undertake the enterprise in- 
dependently besides being ignorant of industrial enterprise. Government would do 
well to establish demonstration weaving and spinning schools in all important centres, 
train weavers and others interested in the art of weaving and spinning and encourao-e 
the erection of mills by private enterprise. Government guaranteeing to make good 
any loss that may accrue if the dividends fall short of 6 per cent on the paid up capital. 
Improved handloom industry also could be encouraged with Government aid by supply- 
ing up to date handlooms, teaching the weaving population the art of handling the 
looms , and when sufficient men are available,. Government should encourage local 
concerns with all possible facilities to make this industry successful where there are no 
weaving and spinning mills. To begin with demonstration schools in all important 
weaving centres would do good and once an impetus is given people will beo-in to realize 
the benefits that may be derived from the knowledge they gain from the schools 

The mania for ginning factories of late has developed to an extraordinary extent 
without any regard to crop estimates. Factories have been opened in almost all centres 
of CO ton productmn and in fact in almost every village. Skilled mechanical staff is 
essential for ginning factories. Good fitters are hardly available and those few that are 
available in the Presidency are not well up to manage ginning factories. Many factories 
actually suspend operations m the heart of season for want of good engineers and 

fitters faking the ceded districts as a whole Anantapur and Bellary districts are 

flooded with ginning factories, but most factories do not turn out ,as 

much woifi as they are expected to do chiefly for want of trained mecha- 
nical staff and for other reasons such as want of required capital to carn^ 

on the trade and competent supervision and management. It is very* desirab?e 
that an up to date .school for training engineers, fitters, blacksmiths, boiWen etc 
should be opened in a convenient centre in the ceded districts in orcffir to train a suffi' 
c.ent number of men to niee requirements. In the management of ginning facW 
he scarcity of abour is also keenly felt almost every where%nd the wac.es of labourer 
have advanced by 50 per_cent during the last four rears " wi?h fuXr 
chance.s of increase by 20 per cent more. The extension of ground nS 
cultivation throughout the Presidency absorbs labour a ffood deal and u ! 

times is acute. To relieve this in tL first instance eSiWion of leKn 
Pre-idency should be stopped immediately and distribution of labour fro ^ 
districts to industrial districts should be' encouraged by Goyernment inT 
l)ot]i to tlie employer and employee Goyemmpnf clim 1 1 i i equitable 

with free glaTof '“'1< “errSi t Z 

houses. The rules of the Factory Act are too rio-id for i ■ 

factories in general, particularly of small factorffi.s ma^iSl W ne^T^ 
knowledge. The registers required to be maintained do not'serv^ hout English 

h.,l worry ,„d onnoyanoe. Sawit.lion and general health may S coS felnbSZ 
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inspection from time to time but the general rigid principles on which Inspectors 
insist at present should be relaxed a good deal. People in general are not rich enough 
to arrange for the proper management of cotton industry and have to depend upon 
the mercy of exporting houses. Industrial banks should be ofieued in convenient 
centres with ample godown accommodation and liberal advances on turned j)roducts 
should be extended on reasonable interest to ahord facilities to dealers to market their 
stuff at a reasonable price at convenient intervals subject to fluctuating tendencies of 
markets. This arrangement would relieve all honest merchants from the clutches of 
marwari money lenders whose rate of interest and terms are such that thej- do not leave 
anything in the way of fair profits. 

The existing factories in the Presidency in general are working satisfactorily and Pressing factories, 
more factories are generally needed in some important centres for want of enterprising- 
spirit on the part of the people themselves. Indian capital is generally shy to start 
limited liability concerns and it will take a long time to appreciate this spirit in the 
rural districts. Want of sufficient education is the chief cause of this distrust among 
people and could not be remedied all at once. Technical and industrial education should 
be encouraged in general. All the difficulties expressed for the proper management of 
ginning factories would apply to this as well. 

Groundnut cultivation is improving by leaps and bounds, so also ground-nut Ground-nut Phclling. 
shelling machines in almost all large villages. Shelled kernals are exported to ilarseilles 
and other European centres for oil and other purposes. Government would do well to 
erect some up to date demonstration refining mills in good ground-nut centres and 
arrange to develop the oil industry as a temporary measure with a view to hand over 
these mills to private enterprise when people really understand the value of the oil 
industry. As ground-nut cultivation is expanding beyond expectation it is probable 
that people will forget about their foodstuff cultivation. This year,, taking Anantapur 
district as an example, I can say, ground-nut cultivation has increased by 50 to 75 
p< r cent. To market the increased produce besides export demand there is much room 
for improvement in the oil mill industry and the erection of mills, either solely by 
Government, or by Government aid, would develop this trade a good deal. It is' also 
desirable that Government should circulate pamphlets in the vernaculars of the Presi- 
dency as to the use of these seeds in Europe and the possibilities of meeting those re- 
quirements in India. 

In conclusion, I beg to submit that Government should encourage Indian indigenous 
industry so as to enable India to use her raw products rather than to fall a prey to 
exporters. 

Note. — TFffnew did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 275. 

Mr. V. E.a.ngaS\vaiii Atyangae, Officiating Director of Industries, Myso'r^, 

Bangalore. 

Whitten Evidence. 

At the present time there is unmistakable indication that a wave of industrialism is 
passing over the length and breadth of the land. There is a good deal of unrest and 
desire to participate in the hidden wealth. Beyond the desire and the impatience 
nothing tangible has been effected. In industrial matters, India is like a baby and has 
to be led by a devoted mother. Naturally it is to the Government that the people look 
to for guidance. The help that Government can give can be classified under various 
heads and my remarks will be confined only to the following : — 

1. Technical aid to industries, 

2. Training of labour and supervision, and 

3. General official administration and organization. 

A good deal of work has been done in Mysore during the time that the Department 
of Industries in Mysore was presided over by Mr. A. Chatterton. My assistant Mr. 
Eanganatha Eao Sahib who has been in touch with these all along will, in his evidence, 
give an account of what has been done and as such I shall not waste time by covering 
the same ground. His written statement gives a very complete account of the vaiious 
activities of the State in the direction of promoting industries and some of his observations 
afford much room for thought. 

Thi.s is a very useful form of aid and it may consist in — Technical aid 

(1) establishing demonstration factories for the purpose of experimenting with 
the local materials under local conditions for the purpose of establishing new industries; 
and 

(2) providing the services of experts for helping new industries. 
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Demonstration factories are needed to introduce industries whicli are new to the 
country. In a backward country like India a demonstration factory is very usefid, in 
that it'alfords an object lesson to the capitalist. Nothing convinces a doubting man more 
than actual seeing. Moreover, it is a notorious fact that the difficulties inseparable 
from all new undertakings in the earlier stages are the ones that are most difficult to 
endure and to which many concerns succumb. A demonstration factory that overcomes 
these difficulties and reduces the operations to definite standards and simplifies the work 
may be viewed in the light of a ptiblic work conceived for the benefit of the people. 
Viewed in this light there can be no doubt that it is a legitimate work for any 
Government. 


These demonstration factories to be of real use should not be of the type of simple 
enlarged laboratories. They should be real live factories working on commercial lines. 
This does not mean that they should be laid out on a grand scale. Economy should be 
the watch-word, but it should not be carried too far. The limit when any factory 
ceases to be a real factory is easily reached and should be avoided. 

Too much care cannot be taken in keeping accurate records of their operations so that 
the information may be available for all times to come. Such factories should be under 
the charge of a responsible official whose experience should be available for future 
occasions. I would also lay down that a reasonably long period should be allowed for 
the experiment but there is no objection to fixing a maximum limit; care should also 
be taken in the selection of the workmen as none but the best and the most steady must 
be employed in these premier factories. 

Another way in which Government can aid industries consists in engaging experts 
and placing their services at the disposal of the public under certain conditions. Here 
again, Guyernment as representing the interests" of the country as a whole are in a 
better position to procure the services of competent men and utilize their services for 
th.e common benefit of a community. I do not think it is desirable for the Government 
to lend the services of their experts solely to private firms for any length of time. The 
functions of the expert should be limited to fuinishing plans and" estimates of cost and 
assisting industries in other directions such as procuring suitable machinery, operators 

p.e expert should also arrange to periodically inspect the concerns during erection 
and iieli) the manapment in getting the services of technical men and skilled labour. 

I considty.’ that no fees should be charged for the help so rendered bv the expert The 
results ot researches made by Government experts should be regarded" as public property 
and should be published by the Government for the information of the public. 

As regards research work, I am of opinion that such work should be carried out in 
the cour.try in collaboration with men who have acquired some local knowledge The 
success of any industry is easily modified by local conditions and it is unnatural to 
thm”^ud^«^of ^ factors be fully appreciated when the researches are conducted 
thjim.nd,, of miles away An ideal arrangement will be for such researches to be started 

avanrble°'''Thei^''/, the men and means 

ailable. Their further prosecution in England may be resorted to for the purpose of 
completing and giving the enquiry a finality. ‘ purpose ol 

I do not consider that the Advisory Council for Eesearch in the United Kingdom can 
industries. It is almost certain that they will hfve their 
hands full for a number of years with the problems connected with their own industries 
I am afraid Indian questions are not likely to be treated as purely Indian problems 

iSL If'®®' li^'^ever very desirable to ha4 such a^body in 

India, but it is likely to be very expensive. An advisory board to be of real use to^the 
country should be free of red-tapism. It would be a grand thing if India could raise 
sufficiently large capital and form a trust and maintain a first cffiss research institute 
make an effort to help itself, then I have no doubt that the British Govern- 
ment vill also lend kelp. At present its task is rendered doubly difficult bv the 
backward condition of the country and opposHion from the 
whose interests are sometimes affected. AfAdvisorv Council^ 

Industries must therefore be promoted bv the people themselves and iG wn 
swayed by no other consideration except that o/india’s inTerest 

In the organization and working of any industry the uart i-i, e 

agency can be classified finder three heads:-: ^ ^ ^ 

1. Expert supervision,. 

2. .Subordinate supervision, and 

3. Operation. 

It will be a very long time before India can hope to supply its own wot,!- 
first Item and it will suffice therefore if we turn our attention to ite^s 2 and 3 When th^ 
problems connected with items 2 and 3 have been solved and the country has made lm^ 
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progress in the establishment of new industries, the problem of training its own experts 
will be much simplified and till then it will be necessary to resort to other countries for 
our experts. 

I do not consider that much good has resulted or is likely to result by sending our 
young men to foreign countries for being trained as experts. There are many difficulties 
that beset the path of a young- man that aspires to become an expert. Young men that 
go abroad are generally in a hurry to return home and during the comparatively short 
time they stay outside they often try to learn too much. The time is indeed too short 
when we consider that in most cases these young men start without any previous 
training. It is also doubtful if they ever succeed in getting an insight into the real 
business. Many labour under the delusion that a mere knowledge of a process is all 
that is necessarv to transfer a man into an expert. This is a sad mistake. Patience and 
long application alone can make a man an expert and it is only when industries are 
actually established in our country that tlie elements conducive to a good training will 
be forthcoming. It is to these factories that our young men should look to for their 
training. It is futile to suppose that other nations will divulge the secrets of their 
trades when they know that we may some day compete with them. We must toil and 
find out the secrets ourselves. 

As regards items 2 and 3 the nuniber required is rather large and means must be 
found to train the men locally. In the absence of even a fair number of established 
industries the problem is somewhat difficult and costly. But as there is no doubt of the 
urgent need for trained men we must face the problem at some expense. 

Whatever class of men we mean to train,, be it 2 or 3, our object is the conversion 
of unskilled labour into skilled labour, the difference in the training under the two 
grades being only in the details. If we analyse all that is comprised in the training 
we may classify it under two heads, namely, teaching and training. 

By teaching, I mean the preliminary stages in the earlier career of a worker when 
the pros and cons of all the operations have to be explained with a view to developing 
his powers of observation and assimilation. During this period he is engaged only in 
standard exercises, the aim being more to familiarize hiir with the tools and their 
applications. All refinements are purposely left out. I have . o doubt that a systematic 
training of this sort will enable a youth to accomplish more in one year than what he 
would have done in three years in the ordinary course of events if he had been left to 
himself. 

By training is meant those phases of training that could be learned effectively only 
in factories and workshops that work under commercial conditions and in which the 
element of time is an important factor. The learner is old enough to reason for himself 
and be profited by the example of his experienced brethren. More attention is also 
paid to details and refinements. I have no doubt that a systematic training of this 
sort will enable a youth, to accomplish more in one year than what he would have 
done in three years in the ordinary course of events, if he had been left to himself. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to draw a clear line to demarcate where one ends 
and the other begins. It has to be left to the individual’s judgment. It is not the 
same even in all industries. But a recognition of the principle that there is a limitation 
to what can be taught in schools is the chief thing. 

I am of opinion that Government must undoubtedly undertake industrial education 
and for this purpose they must establish industrial schools in the same way as they 
do in the case of general education. What particular industries should be taught must 
be decided after taking local conditions into consideration. But there is no doubt that 
Government must recognise their responsibility in the matter. Every large town should 
possess an industrial school in which one or two industries are taught. 

The question of practical training is really the sphere of the industries themselves. 
Where factories exist the youths who have undergone preliminary training in industrial 
schools will find no difficulty in gaining admission into these institutions and acquiring 
practical efficiency. But unfortunately in India, the facilities for this kind of training 
are very limited at present and the people look to the Government to come to the rescue. 

For this purpose, I strongly advocate that Government should start a certain number 
of model trade schools for selected industries. These schools should be laid out as so 
manv miniature factories so that the training afforded may be as similar as possible to 
factory training. 

It should not be supposed that such a training can produce finished workmen. But 
there is no question that this would solve the labour problem to no sjmall extent, for it 
will be admitted that the man who starts an industry will find his work much easier 
than it would have been the case if he had to i-ely on altogether untrained labour. 

The nature of the training must necessarily be different for the two classes of men 
and in the clear understanding of what is essential a good deal of the success of the 
undertaking depends. We must aim at producing a class of men best fitted for their 
respective functions. In Mysore the Chamarajendra Technical Institute has been 
started for the training of men coming under class 3 and the Bangalore Mechanical 
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Engineering School, for the training of men under class 2. The Chamarajendra Tech- 
nical Institute trains boys, in arts, industries and crafts. It is divided into two depart- 
ments, viz. — 

(1) Industries and Crafts, 

(2) Arts. 

The curriculum in the Industries and Crafts Department is mostly practical 
but an hour daily is devoted to drawing and general education, viz., reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Boys whose ages are between 13 and 16- are admitted, preference being 
given to boys who possess some elementart' knowledge of reading and writing. The 
period of training is one of five years. They are also given scholarships varying from 
Its. 2 to Es. 6. 

This department is divided into 2 sections, viz., the training section and the work- 
shop section. In the training section which covers a period of 3 years the hoys are given 
standard exercises and their work is very closely supervised by the teachers. They also 
attend the class room for one hour daily where they learn drawing, reading, writing 
and arithmetic. This period corresponds to what I mean by “ teaching.” 

“When the boys have attained a certain amount of proficiency they are transferred 
to the workshop section for a couple of years where they work with more advanced 
workmen and are paid wages for work done. This corresponds to practical training. 
Being limited in its operations the workshop section in the Institute does not afford 
the same scope for training as a large private workshop. But there is no question that 
the feature of payment for work done acts as a stimulus and gives the training a more 
practical nature. If we had suitable private workshops this section could be abolished. 

The Mechanical Engineering School at Bangalore is devoted to the training of men 
coming under class 2 and it trains them in mechanical and electrical engineering and 
motor mechanics. Tbe course is one of 3| years, out of which 2^ years are spent in the 
school and one year outside in a recognised* workshop or factory.” 

The usefulness of the school will he considerably enhanced if we add to it another 
branch, viz., "chemical engineering.” 

Boys whose standard of education is not less than the 3rd form are eligible for 
admission. They work from 7-30 a.m. to 5 p.m., with an interval of 2J hours at midday. 
On an average it may be stated that the boy spends two hours daily for drawing and 
class-room work and the rest in the school workshop. There are 150 students on the roll. 
Boys who are natives of Mysore do not pay any school fees. But students coming from 
outside have to pay Es. 3 per month in addition to a lump sum of Es. 20 per vear 
a,« workshop fees. f j 

Government awards 20 scholarships of Es. 8 each every year tenable for the 
whole period. But in the case of students who are sent outside Bangalore for their 
practical course, the scholarship is exchanged for a subsistence allowance of Es. 12 or 15. 

I he curriculum of studies has been divided into two grades higher and lower, 
specially with a view to suit the conditions prevailing where bovs of varvine- 
general educational qualifications are admitted. Students whose educational qualifica- 
tion corresponds to the fifth form and below are admitted to the lower grade, while the 
students of the sixth form and above are admitted into the higher grade. The essential 
difterence in the courses is that in the higher grade there is a little more of book work; 
hut care IS taken that the boy s head is in no case stuffed with a mass of useless matter 
A conspicuous feature in the school is that from the beginning the dignity of labour 
impiessed upon the minds of the students and all tendencies to prefer the desk to 
the work-bench is discouraged. The results have been so far encouraging and there is 
reason to lie glad that the school has been able to produce the right sort of boys. 

regards the agency for the management of these schools there is a good deal 
of difference of opinion. There is no doubt that a student of industries would be better 
off It he was under the supervision of men who are familiar with the industrial world 
If ne “y clf tiou of the periods into " teaching ” and " training ” it will 

be leadilj admitted that the second period, viz., “ training ” must as a matter of course 
be under the supervision of the Director of Industries who alone can provide the neces- 
sary facilities. But as regards the " teaching ” institutions, a good mLy are of opTnTon 
that they may remain in the Educational Department. But I consider that it is not the 

«r„.g.meu.. It will be fa, better if he indastri.l educatim can be put on an 
Ldependent basis under a first elass educational oBcer witb special esperience in this 
fine As the departinent will be too small to be constituted into a separate one it mav 

verv e^Saf that th^'m'thod I^d'istries Department. But I Lsider that it is 

hands of mi who Sow ^ t ■ teaching ” schools should be in the 

trades wel? but Ihat tC^ 7 doubt know their 

trades well, but that they should be good educationalists is even more important. 

The development of industries in any country is of vital importance to it. But 
unfortunately owing to external competition the problem of fostering its growth in a 
Wkward conn ry becomes complicated and is not free from political coLiderations 
Whatever assistance Government can render has to be decided after dueTonsirmtion 
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of these influences. There are however directions in which no such difficulties need 
exist and there is no doubt that a Government Department will find free and ample 
scope in those directions. It is therefore desirable to define beforehand the limitations 
to the activities of the Department of Industries and unless this is done the work of the 
department is not likely to develop on sound lines. Half-hearted endeavours and 
unfinished experiments leave a very bad impression behind and breed discontent in the 
minds of the people. The policy of the department should not change with the personnel. 

I am afraid that at present a good deal of misconception exists as regards the working of 
the department and people are led to hope far too much. A list of industries which the 
department is prepared to develop should be published and the department itself should 
be organised for these specific industries. 

As regards those industries the promotion of which is fettered by other factors, such 
as fiscal, political and commercial, much good can be done if a settlement could be 
arrived at. There is no doubt that such questions can be best dealt with by an Advisory 
Board consisting of experts and business-men. Once such difficulties in the matter of 
any particular industry has been solved satisfactorily. Government ought to find no 
difficulty in taking it up under their care. If the Advisory Board be carefully constituted 
and if it includes in it a fair number of Indians then I am sure capitalists will have 
more confidence and industries will thrive better. 

A Government Department for the promotion of industries may therefore consist of — 

1. A Director of Industries, 

2. A staff of assistants, and 

3. An Advisory Board for the deliberation of questions. This Board should 
consist of the leading citizens and merchants. It need not necessarily be an expert body. 

The Director of Industries should have fairly wide powers and the department should 
have its own budget. He must be free to employ and consult experts. 

It is difficult to lay down definitely what his qualifications should be. There is no 
doubt that an officer’s fitness to occupy the position of the Director of Industries has 
to depend upon his possessing special qualifications, viz., mechanical engineering, 
scientific training and business capacity. It is also essential that he should be able to 
move with the people and win their confidence. These are the qualities not easily found 
and hence too much care cannot be exercised in the matter of selecting a suitable 
officer. 


Oral Evidence, 14th Febepary 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You say in your note that “ unfortunately owing to external 
competition the problem of fostering the growth of industries in a backward country 
becomes complicated and is not free from political considerations.” AVhat are you refer- 
ring to when you allude to political considerations? — A. When we subsidise or when we 
give special grant to any Indian industry, it may be that you are enabling that 
industry to compete with some other established industries either foreign or home 
industry. 

Q. I do not think that one need worry oneself about foreign industries but the 
home industry in the place itself. Do you think that might become a political consider- 
ation — A. I refer to industries in England and it may be in allied countries also. 

Q. You distinguish between a demonstration factory and a pioneer factory? — A. 
I think there is hardly any distinction between a demonstration factory and a pioneer 
factory. I do not attach much importance to a demonstration factory that only shows 
how the thing can be produced. When I was writing I had in mind the fact that any 
factory could show how the thing can be produced and the important thing is to show 
how the concern can be made a financial success. 

Q. And to what extent do you think that a factory like this should be continued 
in order to train the staff? — A. I would not lay down any hard and fast rule. Suppose a 
factory has been in good working order for about a dozen years or ten years, I dare 
say that by that-iime it would be possible to train a set of men who will form a nucleus 
for a bigger army of men for similar work. 

Q. The obvious objection taken by several witnesses to Government maintaining 
a pioneer factory beyond the point at which they have shewn it to be commercially 
successful is that they will be unfairly competing with any other concern that may start 
and that they may also deter other private concerns from starting for fear of Government 
competition? — A. But at the same time there is this object to be kept in view, namely 
the training of men locally. And for that purpose we ought to continue the factory 
for some time longer than the stage at which it can be taken to be commercially success- 
ful. As soon as we find that we have got enough men trained in the country I am quite 
willing that the factory should cease to be a Government factory. 

Q. Can you suggest any means for minimising the objection between such a factorv 
kept on for that purpose, namely a pioneer factory for instructional purposes, and the 
private concerns that may be started? — A. I would see that the rule is laid down, that 
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a pioueer lactorA' should not be on a big scale, more than wbat is neces^iy to na^e it 
a lair working factory. It need not be a regular concern run with an idea of making a 

Q. It was stated by a witness this morning that instead of employing outsMe experts 
to work out and show bow the processes should be done, it was better for the men to 
work out the thing themselves in a pioneer factory without European expert assistance? 

^-1. I do not think I shall advocate such a policy. ^Yhat I would say is that if we have 

not o-ot an expert in the country, a real expert, we ought to import one. The expert 
should be put in charge ot the pioneer factory and he must train the local men. 

Q. The witness’ point of view was this. It is much easier to get an elective factory 
training and also training in the responsibility of the business for the Indian staff in 
cases -n^ere they work out the thing for themselves in a pioneer factory. And he also 
stated that he personally received very little assistance from European experts because 
the local difficulties that they had to deal with were just as difficult for them as they 
were lor the Indian experts? — .1. I don’t consider that we can dispense with experts 
altoo ether as suggested but what I would point out is this. I do not think that any 
amount of tuition in a pioneer factory would really make a man an expert in the real 
sense. We could train him up to a certain point and afterwards he will have to work out 
ills problems for himself. He must learn the thing by bitter practical experience. Then 
he will gain real confidence and become a good expert. I do not think it is right that 
a man who has been under a pioneer expert for two or three years should call himself 
an expert. I think he will have to work for four or five years longer on his own resources. 
He must begin in a subordinate position and then gradually rise to more responsible 
positions. 

Q. Have you had: any experience of State technical scholarships held in foreign 
countries? — A.' I have seen some of the men who have returned from England. 

Q. What is your experience of the kind of men so produced? — A. I have not been 
much impressed 'with the utility of the training that these students have been able to 
get in England. 

Q .In what points do you think that the training is defective? — A. Mainly in busi- 
ness ability and secondly practical ability. They do not seem to have grasped the 
details. 

Q. Do you think that they want factory or workshop experience? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is desirable that they should get such experience while they are 
in England or should they acquire it after they return to India? In short do you want it 
before they go or after they return? — A. I would give it before they go. When they 
come back they must have their eyes open and they must grasp the chances as they come. 

Q. You mean that no man should go as a State technical scholar without having had 
workshop or factory experience in a subject so far as India could give it? — A. That is 
my view. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulhlioy Currivibhoy. — Q. From your experience you think that you 
do not want a man to go abroad for training. Take for instance sugar. Don’t you think 
that experts might be sent to Java to learn the system there? — A. I only say that in 
cases where the thing cannot be learnt locally one has to go to foreign countries. 

Q. With regard to giving primary technical education do you think that the Gov- 
ernment ought to establish workshops in connection with a technical institute or should 
they be worked separately? — A. As regards the training of men I have got my own 
view of the matter. What we have been doing in Mysore is this. We take the boys 
when they are 12 or 13 years of age. We keep him in school for three years and during 
the school period they are made to go through standard exercises. They are supervised 
very closely by the teachers and then they are also given a certain amount of elementary 
education discipline and drill and a few things like that. After they have been in that 
section for about three or three years and a half, then we send him to what we call the 
workshops section where they work along with men who are paid daily wages. The boys 
are also placed in a position to earn some wages. The amount of wogk turned out by 
them is valued and then they are paid accordingly by the Governmefff. The superin- 
tendent of the school paj-s them. In that way we have been able to hasten the progress 
of the boy. But all the same even after the three or five years I do not consider a boy 
a fully trained journeyman. He has still to go through some period of apprenticeship 
in some of the bigger workshops. Our idea in teaching the boys in the school is that 
each boy will receive more individual attention and that the experience that the boy 
acquires in this way will fit him to grasp things much better later on. Whereas if we 
take away the boy soon, he is not able to grasp things easily as powers of assimilation 
have not been developed. I think that is what we have found here. B^ close attention 
and training and supervision we were able to train much better men. 

Sir D. .7. Tata.~Q. I understand that the Mysore State has given some scholarships 
to students for being trained for work in the various departments. How many of 
such scholars have come out? — A. I have not got the complete list with me. 
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Q. Eoughlyr' — A. Very nearly about a couple ot dozen. 

Q. After they have returned have they found employment in the State-" — A. Some 
of them have got in. Not many. 

Q. What are those that have found employment doing I- — A. They have found em- 
ployment in the branch in which they have been trained. 

Q. Does it happen that a man who has been trained in electrical engineering has 
been made an accountant? — A. I shall have to refer to statistics. 

Q. You have sent some men to be trained in Electrical Works. Have they returned ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they all employed now? If so, what satisfaction are they giving? — A. They 
are giving good satisfaction. 

Q. You are satisfied with them? — A. That is what I hear. I am not personally 
in touch with them. 

Q. Have any of them been put in executive posts? — A. There is one for instance. 
He is a cheif operator in Sivasamudram. He is one of the local graduates sent to 
America for training. After receiving the training he served a period of probation for 
about five or six years. He is now in charge in Sivasamudram. 

Q. Do you know how long he has been there? — A. Three years. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You refer to a technical institute and a mechanical engi- 
neering institute. Under whose control are the}'? Are they under the Department of 
Industries? — A. Under the Inspector-General of Education. But the Government have 
appointed a committee of which I am the President. We act as a sort of Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Inspector-General of Education in the matter. 

Q. I suppose he accepts your advice? — A. As a rule he does. 

Q. How long has that institute been in existence ?— A . For about nearly four years. 

Q. And how long has the Department of Industries been in existence? — A. About 
four years. 

Q. You then refer to a course at the Mechanical Engineering school. You say that 
the course is of three years and a half and that two years and a half are spent in some 
recognized school and that one year is spent outside in a recognized woi’kshop or factory ? 
Where does this one year come in? — -4. At the end. 

Q. You would attach great importance to practical training? — A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest that Government should start a certain number of model schools 
for selected industries and that these schools should be laid out as so many miniature 
factories so that the training afforded may be as similar as possible to factory training? 
Don’t you think that it is much better to have the man in an actual factory where he has 
to earn his wages? — A. That is what I mean that these schools should be organized as 
actual factories. 

Q. If the man has to earn his wages in the factor}^ he will take greater interest? — A. 
When I say model factory I only mean a factory that is started with the definite idea 
of giving instruction. I also said that it mu.st be run on commercial lines so as to 
be a real working factory. 

Witness subsequently forwakded the following. 

Sanctioned scale of establishment of the Departmetit of Industries and 
Commerce, Mysore, Bangalore. 

Executive — 

1 Director on Es. 2,500. 

2 Assistant Directors on Es. 500 — 50 — 800. 

3 Superintendents on Es. 200 to Es. 400 and 6 peons on Es. 8 each. 

3 Mechanical Engineers on Es. 100 — 200 and 3 peons on Es. 8 each. 

2 Assistant Superintendents on Es. 100 and 2 peons on Es. 8 each. 

6 Mechanics on Es. 50 — 100. 

6 Mechanics on Es. 30 — 60. 

3 Drivers on Es. 25. 

Office — 

1 Manager on Es. 150. 

1 Shorthand typist on Es. 75. 

1 Draftsman on Es. 80. 

1 Statistical clerk on Es. 50. 

1 Accountant on Es. 40. 

1 Clerk on Es. 30. 

1 Eecord-keeper on Es. 20. 

1 Attender on Es. 10. 

1 Duffadar on Es. 12. 

1 Cycle orderly on Es. 10. 

4 Peons on Es. 8 each.. 
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Specialists — 

1 Tile Expert on Es. 450 and 2 peons on Es. 8 each. 
1 Soap Expert on Es. 250. 

1 Dyeing Expert on Es. 100. 

1 Button Expert on Es. 100. 

1 Textile Assistant on Es. 200 — 25 — 300. 


Witness jVo. 276. 


Mh. C. Eaxow-^t ha E.\o Sahib, Assistant Director of Industries, Mysore State. 

WsiTTEN Evidence. 


Capital. 


Pioneer factories. 


I have been in close touch with the industrial work in the Mysore State for the 
past four years as Secretary to the Industries and Commerce Committee, and recently 
as Assistant Director of Industries and Commerce. 

I am a Director on behalf of the Mysore Government of the Mysore Cotton Seed 
Oil Company in the promotion of which I took a considerable amount of interest. The 
practicability of establishing this industry on a commercial basis in Mysore was 
favourably reported upon by the Director of Industries,, and the Government promised 
to subscribe for one-sixth of the share capital. In spite of these inducements for sub- 
scription, it was exceedingly difficult to persuade the public to subscribe the 
share capital (three lakhs). On the other hand when the prospectus of the Mysore 
Bank was issued, the required canital of 10 lakhs was subscribed within a very short 
time. I was intimately connected with both these schemes and I found people were 
more willing to subscribe to the bank shares than for the shares of the cotton seed 
oil company, although it was well known thalt both the schemes were viewed sympathe- 
tically bv Government. I am certain that for the promotion of new industries or 
industries with which the people are not familiar, it is exceedingly difficult to obtain 
private canital. 

The operations of a bank are fairly well known and when the scheme for a bank 
was issued with some concessions from Government, the public lent their financial 
support very readily. In regard to the industrial scheme of cotton seed oil extraction 
with which the people are not familiar, the support of Government wah not of much 
value. The people were inclined to suspect that Government knew nothing about it and 
their support was not considered suflBcient evidence of the soundness of the proposed 
undertaking. 

I consider it essential that Government should recognise that the pioneering ot 
industries is one of the most potent means of encouraging the industrial advancement 
of the country. The Government of Mysore have indicated the circumstances under 
which industries may be pioneered as follows: — 

(1) The preliminary investigations conducted with a view to test the financial 
prospects of the industry should indicate, that prima facie, the industry can be estab- 
lished with success in Mvsore. 


(2) The industry should be such as would help in the utilisation and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the State or to be likely to increase the wealth and 
well-beinc of the people. 

(3) The financial position of the Government permits of such an experiment 
being tried without resort to borrowed fundis for the purpose, and the mao-nitude of the 
operations is not so large as to cause embarrassment in case of failure. 

I consider that these rules also hold good in the larger field of British India subiect 
to the condition that Government should pioneer the industry only after it 
has been ascertained by inquiry or otherwise that no private capitalist or company is 


Under present conditions in India the industries that obtain the ready financial 
support of the Indian public are chiefly of two hinds : 

(1) Large industries the details of which are thoroughly standardised started 

by companies with influential names on the directorate, such as a cotton mill ’ ^ ^ 

L. regard to these concerns their establishment and successful working is mainly 
a question of finance and business ability. ^ 

(2) Small industries in which the operations are more or less familiar, such as 

nne-hu mg and cotton ginning Capital is very readily available for industries 
that fall into this class so that there are more gins at Davangere, the cotton ^rowino- 
centre of the State, and more rice mills at Mysore than are ^ -if 

the raw cotton and paddy available at these placeL ’ ^ 

Industrie.s such as the manufacture of paper from bambnr. j- x-n x- 

of yood, or lto„ cooc.roed in tie complete nHH.aS S tie 1 

wl,cl elonld be etarted it the natnml rer„.roe, of IheTonl^^rM 
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have no chance of obtaining public support unless pioneered by Government, It is 
owing to considerations of this nature that the Government of Mysore have decided 
to pioneer soap manufacture and button-making in the State. 

The problems that new industries have to solve in order to successfully establish 
themselves in a market such as India, open to the whole world, are so varied that no 
matter how satisfactory any industry may appear on paper or however certain it may be 
that it may prove to be profitable ultimately, it is veiy doubtful if it will begin to pay 
from the start. I may give as an example the manufacture of matches. Experts have 
repeatedly asserted that the Indian forests can supply wood from which matches at least 
0 (|ual to the variety imported from Japan can be made, and yet no match-factory has 
)et been able to pay. The industry has been tried in various places for over twenty 
years without any satisfactory result. 

I believe that a new industry must generally expect to meet with considerable 
difficulties before it has successfully adjusted itself to the Indian environment, and 
that it is certain that the results are not likely to come up to the financial expectations 
of the promoters even if there should be no actual losses due to miscalculations want 
of experience, and unforeseen circumstances, and I consider that such poor return 
or losses should be borne by Government in the interests of the general industrial 
development of the country. 

In regard to [hei methods of Government assistance, I consider that all the methods 
referred to in question 5 are suitable, the special manner in which any particular in- 
dustry or business should be encouraged varying according to the circumstances 
of each case. They are the recognised methods of Government assistance in other 
countries and there is no reason why they should not be adopted in India. I shall deal 
with them briefly. 

(1) ^ (2) Money grants, bounties and subsidies . — The Government of Mysore have 
promised to pay half the working expenses of the Mysore Bank not exceeding Rs. 10,000 
per annum for five years and to deposit a sum of 5 lakhs per annum in the bank without 
interest for a period of 10 years. The total money value of the concessions to Govern- 
ment is about Es. 2,25,000. It is certain that without this concession the bank would 
never bave been established. But the benefits the bank has already conferred on the 
mercantile interests undoubtedly justify this expenditure of the tax-payer’s money. The 
foreign trade of Mysore before the bank was established was mainly financed from 
capital obtained from outside the State and profits of this business was enjoyed by non- 
Mysbrean capitalists. Within four years of its establishment the bank has placed 50 
lakhs of local capital at the disposal of fhe mercantile commanity. Before the close of 
the period for which the concessions are granted I have no doubt that a large portion of 
the foreign trade, about 12 crores, will be financed by local capital. 

(3) Guaranteed dividends for a limited period . — The guaranteeing of dividends 
was most successfully adopted by the Government of India for the extension of railways. 
Such a liability is in my opinion, justifiably incurred when private capital is required 
on a very' large scale for works that are of permanent benefit to the country. The 
establishment of land banks to deal with the question of the permanent agricultural 
and industrial improvement of the country will only be possible if Government guaran- 
tee interest on the capital required. Both the Government of Egypt and that of Japan 
promoted the establishment of land banks by guaranteeing interest on the capital. 

(4) Loans with or without interest . — The question of loans without interest has 
already been dealt with. Loans with interest should also be given. The loans granted 
bv the" Mvsore Government in the nature of takavi, which I shall deal with later on, for 
industrial and agricultural improvement are granted at 6^ per cent. About 2i lakhs of 
rupees have been granted by Government since this scheme was inaugurated about three 
years ago. 

(5) Supply of machinery . — Supply of machinery on the hire-purchase system is a 
well-recognised method of promoting the introduction of mechanical appliances. It has 
been adopted with advantage, I understand, in Hungary and Japan. It is largely 
resorted to in Mysore for the introduction of power-driven lift irrigation plants and for 
rice-hulling, sugarcane crushing, oil-milling, cotton-ginning, etc. The total value of 
the machinery installed under the hire-purchase scheme up to the end of 1915-16 is 


Rs. 1,06,796-4-0.* , ^ , 

(6) Provision of part of the share capital . — The Government of Mysore have 
subscribed about Rs. 50,000 which is equivalent to half the paid up capital, in the 
Mysore Tannery. If this assistance had not been given the tannery would have ceased 
to exist. The industry is doing very well now. 

(7) Guaranteed Government purcha\se . — There is no doubt that the guaranteed 
purchase of products is one of the most important methods in which industries can be 
encouraged. Although witnesses are enjoined to confine themselves to their personal 
experience, the immense importance of the subject is my excuse for quoting the follow- 
ino- extract from the “ Eoval Economic Journal ” (hlarch 1911) in regard to the results 
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which this method of assistance has brought about in Hungary. In Hungary, where 
home products of an “ adequate ” character are to hand, they must in all cases be given 
preference over foreign products. It is stated that of 21j million crowns appropriated 
by the State authorities in one year for public contracts over 24 million crowns were 
paid for articles produced in Hungary. The writer concludes as follows: 

“ 'Phe elfect produced bv the provision relating to public contracts may be 
‘‘ said to be a universal one. Numerous manufacturers and independent craftsmen have 
“ the orders placed with them by the State and Municipal Authorities to thank for 
'■ securing work that enables them to thrive and prosper.” 

I consider there should be complete Government control wherever there is Govern- 
ment assistance. In return for the assistance promised by them to the bank, the Gov- 
ernment of Mvsore require among other things that^ the President of the Board ot 
Directorate of the bank should be appointed with their approval, that the accounts of the 
bank should be audited by a person appointed by them and that the bank should 
” give due consideration to' any advice that may be tendered by Government concerning 
the management of the business and employment and investment of the funds of the 
bank ”. It does not, of course, follow that this control should be exercised. So far as 
I know. Government have had no occasion to tender any advice to the bank under the 
last clause. 

I consider that the factories pioneered by Government should be closed, as soon 
as it is established that the chances of tlieir successful establishment are very remote. 
In regard to successful ventures they may be handed over to private enterprise a> soon 
as it appears that private enterprise can develop the industry quite as successfully. It 
would probably be advisable for Government to retain a large measure of control to 
prevent the new industry meeting with undue competition and to provide such assist- 
ance in the matter of exj'ert aid, financial support, as may be required to develop the 
industry fully. 

'fakari [rules In Before attempting to answer other questions, I shall briefly consider the rules in 

^ysois. force in Mysore for the encouragement of the use of machinery for agricultural and 

industrial operations and the results achieved hitherto. 

Loans of money may be granted under these rules for any of the following 
purposes : — 

(i) Purchase and erection of machinery for agricultural and industrial under- 
takings, ordinarily up to a limit of Rs. 10,000 in each case. 

(ii) The construction of wells and tanks, of mills., warehouses and other structures 
necessary for agricultural and industrial operations. 

fiii) The provision of raw material, working capital or appliances, other than 
those specified above required for the carrying on of industrial operations, ordinarily 
up to a limit of Rs. 5,000 in each case. 

Loans for the purchase of machinery are sanctioned only when the Director of 
Industries or other comnetent professional adviser considers the machinery selected as 
suitable for the purpose for which it is proposed to be applied. If requested by the 
borrower, the Department of Industries will undertake the erection of the work for which 
the loan is sanctioned and hand it over to him in good working order. 

All loans carry interest of G|- per cent and are repayable in fixed annual instal- 
ments discharging both principal and interest. The time allowed for repayment is 
fixed by the Director of Industries and Commerce subject to the limitation of a period of 
5 years in the case of loans for industrial ])ur|joses and seven years in the case of loans 
for agricultural purpo.ses. The loans are recoverable as arr-ears of land revenue. 

The most important provisions of these rules are those which relate to the scrutiny 
to which all applications are subjected. This scrutiny is of two kinds, namelv, (1) 
that the interests of Government are protected. (2) that the party availing himself 
of the concessions offered iiy Government is not embarking upon an unsound scheme. 

(1) The interests of Government are protected by the security of immoveable 
}>roperty that is required from every applicant. The property should be at least equi- 
valent in value to the loan applied for and in cases where the loan is for more than 
Rs. 2.500 the property is valued by a special officer attached to the Department of 
Industries. There is no doubt that this special valuation by an experienced officer 
deputed for the purpose instead of the pipplicaflinns being ffirwarded <to Revenue 
Gfficers for being dealt with in the usual course ensures a stricter examination of the 
security offered besides facilitating the disposal of the applications much more quickly. 
In the matter of loans for machinery Government interests are furtMr protected bv the 
fact that the machinery purchased is one that is readily saleable should it become 
neces.sary to realise the loan. 

(2) The examination into the soundness of the scheme proposed by the borrower 

ensured by the powers and responsibilities of the Director of Industries in reo-ard 

to these loans. The borrower is entitled to the advice of the department free of charge 
even before he makes a formal application for loan. The application is made to the 
Director of Industries and the machinerv- is selected by this officer. The borrower is 
entitled to ask this officer to instal the plant for him ancl hand it over to him in workino- 
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order. Eepayments of the loan are made to this officer who is enabled in special cir- 
cumstances to recommend the borrower for favourable treatment by Government. 
In the case of loans for amounts under Rs. 2,500, the Director has powers to sanction 
the loan himself and when they are for amounts above this sum they are sanctioned 
either by the Chairman of the Industries and Commerce Committee or the Government, 
as the case may be, who„ however, rarely sanction any application unless it is supported 
by the Director of Industries. 

The rules relating to the hire-purchase agreement are practically similar except 
that no security of immoveable pronerty is offered by the borrower, one-fourth of the 
value of machinery being offered as an advance. The balance is furnished by Gov- 
ernment, the entire machinery being regarded as the property of Government until 
the loan is paid off. I enclose two copies * of the loan rules for perusal. 

These rules were sanctioned in January 1913 and have been in force for four years. 
The total number of applications dealt with under these rules up to the end of December 
1916 is 85 and the total amount sanctioned by Government is Es. 2,58,723-12-0. The 
applications varj’ in amounts between Es. 141-4-0 sanctioned under the hire-purchase 
scheme for workshop appliances and a sum of Es. 22,000 to a co-operative society for 
installing a sugarcane crushing plant and a rice-huller. 

The repayments towards loans up to the end of the official year 1915-16 were 
Es. 38,945-10-0 towards principal and Es. 5,208-4-11 towards interest and the aiTears 
due were Es. 5,082-8-0>, 

•The industries which have either been set up or developed with the aid of loans 
obtained from the Department are of varied character. They include (1) pumping installa- 
tions, _(2)_ sugar plants, (3) rice-hullers, (4) oil mills, (5) printing presses, (6) saw mills, 
(7) grinding mills, (8) silk twisting mills, (9) flour mills, (10) hosiery factory, etc. 

In regard to the advantages that the borrowers have obtained from them there is 
some difficulty in obtaining accurate information as the applicants are naturally unwilling 
to permit their private accounts to be inspected. There is however, no doubt that except 
in regard to cases to which allusion will presently be made, a large majoritv have 
yielded good profits to their promoters. I will mention a few instances. An Anderson 
Oil Expeller plant was set up for Mr. Muniappa in Bangalore by the Department in 1914 
with a loan of Es. 10,000 sanctioned by Government. In a single year between 15th 
September 1914 and 18th September 1915, 12,000 bags of honge seeds were crushed by 
him yielding 260 tons of oil and 664 tons of cake. The cost of the seeds was Es. 58,753 
and the oil and cake were sold for Es. 80,818. The working expenses’ were (1) electric 
energy Es. 1,673, (2) wages and workmen Es. 1,035 and (3) firewood and oil Es. 940 
making the total out of pocket expenses Es. 62,401 leaving a gross profit of Es. 18,417. 
Assuming that Es. 6,000 should be deducted for office expenses, pay of manager, 
depreciation and repairs, Mr. Muniyappa realized a net profit of Es. 12,000 equivalent 
to about 40 per cent on a, capital outlay of Es. 30,000. During the year 1916, Mr. 
Muniyappa paid Es. 84,000 for honge seeds and realized Es. 1,15,000 by sale of oil and 
cake. His working expenses amounted to Es. 5,886, leaving a gross profit of over 
Es. 25,000. 

The co-operative society at Bamnur which was just referred to as having obtained 
a loan of Es. 22.000 for a jaggery boiling plant and a rice-huller is conducting its 
business under the general direction of the Department of Industries and Commerce and 
its accounts are available for inspection. Work was first started by hulling paddy in 
December 1915 and up to the end of December last year, 4,218 candies of paddy were 
hulled by the society. Jaggery boiling was commenced in Kovember 1916 and by the 
end of the year 1,135 maunds of jaggery had been made. The total income realized 
by the society was Es. 4,528-4-0 and the total working expenses on wages fuel, etc., 
were Es. 2,405-15-0 leaving a gross profit of Es. 2,122-5-0. 

A very typical instance is that of Mr. Basappa of Hunswadi village, Shimoga district, 
who has set up a pumping installation and sugarcane crushing mill at the advice of 
the Department with his own capital. His pumping plant commands about 50 acres 
of land about a third of which was hitherto obtaining a precarious supply of water from 
a tank and was yielding a poor paddy crop. His lands are situated on the banks of the 
Thunga river and the pumping plant has done away with all difficulties in regard to water- 
supplv. The entire installation including the sugar mill has cost him Es. 7,500 and he 
has spent another sum of Es. 6,000 in constructing a small distributing channel and 
in preparing his lands. He has practically realized no return on all this outlay as yet 
hut he has grown a splendid sugarcane crop on 22 acres of his land during this year 
and expects to realize a gross return of about Es. 9,000 from it. 

One other instance of the results obtained from a sugar mill set up by the co-opera- 
tive society at Sabbenahalli, Kolar district, may be mentioned. Sugarcane crushing 
was started at Sabbenahalli on the 4th February 1915 and by the 19th March all the 
cane available in the locality was crushed yielding 4,324 maunds. The cost of the 
plant was Rs. 12,356. The working expenses were Es. 751 as against Es. 1,391 which 
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lepifsenteJ the total milling charges received. Yeiy satisfactory jaggery was produced, 
the ^ield from the power mill being estimated to be 10 per cent in excess of that obtained 
from the ordinary mill driven by bullock power. I quote below the following extract in 
regaru to the woihing of this mill from the annual report of the Kolar District Committee 
submitted to the Mysore Economic Conference last year. 

“ Mr. Lakshmana lleddi, Patel of Sabbenahalli, who is also the President of that 
••co-operative society, reports that 4,3‘24 maunds of jaggery were prepared, there was 
“ a saving of Es. tiUU in the working charges and a profit of Es. 1,150 for 3,324 maunds 
*• sold, over and above what could have been got from the country crushing mill and 
•■ 1,000 maunds of jaggery are still remaining with him, without being sold, as the 
•‘ market for jaggery has gone down. He adds that the people of those parts are 
“ Satisfied that the concern is a profitable one. 

•• The cost of this installation was about Es. 13,000 the Government advancing 
•• Es. 1^2,000. This is the fiist installation started on co-operative lines in India, as 
“ Mr. Chatterton was pleased to remark on the opening day. Every praise is due to 
“ Mr. Lakshmana Eeddi for being the pioneer of such an undertaking in this district.” 

I have alluded above to some cases of failure which have undoubtedly occurred. 

I hope 1 mav preface my remarks on this head by alluding to a circumstance in 
which I took some action. Mr. Muniyappa who set up his Anderson Oil Expeller in 
July 1914 began business by crushing ground-nut and was exceedingly pleased with the 
work his ])lant turned out. He soon turned his attention to honge seed which his machine 
also crushed quite satisfactorily. Although Mr. Muniyappa was himself quite satisfied 
it appeared to the Director of Industries that Mr. Muniappa did not make any profits 
owing to his being in chronic need of money. The Director requested me to audit Mr. 
Muniyappa’s accounts. I found that for the three months Mr. Muniappa had worked 
his plant he had lost over Es. 1,000 owing to the fall in the price of ground-nut and 
also owing to his not working the plant up to its full capacity. He was working the 
mill for about 8 hours a day and his working charges were excessively heavy. I found 
that with a very moderate increase in his working expenses he could work the niill for 
24 hours and realize a handsome profit. Mr. Muniyappa was not slow to recognize 
this advantage and began to work his mill from 20 to 24 hours a day with the result 
that he earned something like 40 per cent on his capital outlay within a year. 

The installation of industrial machinery does not automatically result in handsome 
profits. The leisurely habits of doing business, which did not matter when production 
was on a small scale, become dangerous directly machinery is installed. To work indus- 
trial machinery to their full capacity, a greater working capital and a larger supply 
of labour will be required. Even if a revolution in one’s business habits is soon effected 
the other requirements for working machinery successfully are difficult to come by. To 
cite Mr. Muuiappa’s ease once again no one would advance him money to enable him 
to expand his business. The Mysore Bank was suspicious of this venture and would not 
help him. As I knew that the business was perfectly sound, I obtained the necessary 
accommodation from a friendly capitalist. 

In a few instances, the installation of machinery has not been financially successful 
— there has been no ca.se in which the plant has failed to carry out the work it was set 
up to perform — because for various reasons the machinery has not been worked to its 
lull ca])acity. Again in .some pumping installations, the parties seem to have thought 
that all they had to do was to obtain water and everything would go on alright. They 
never apparently realized that money had to be expended on the construction of distri- 
butary channels, preparation of land, manure for intensive cultivation, etc. In several 
( ases where all this had not been foreseen there has been great loss. 

There is, however, no doubt that these rules have conferred a great benefit on the 
country. T'hey have promoted the establishment of a number of mechanical plants in 
a variety of industrial proces.ses and familiarized the ])eople all over the State with the 
advantages of using machinery. They have stimulated the use of private capital in indus- 
trial adventures, for instances have not been wanting where private capital has been 
promptly employed in an undertaking which an enterprising man had proved to be 
successful with capital borrowed from Government. There are now about 110 installations 
set up either with borrowed capital or private re.sources in different parts of the State 
and every one of them is a centre of industrial and business knowledge to the people 
living in the neighlrourhood. 

A multiplication of such mechanical plants studded across the whole country, dealing 
more especially with industrial processes in which increase in number of plants does 
not mean decrease in profits, such as, pumping plants, sugar mills, will, I feel sure, 
pr-omote the material well-being of the country and create a real industrial atmosphere. 

It is, of course, not necessary that the mechanical plants for which Government 
assistance should be given should always be small or that they should be employed in 
undertakings of such a non-competitive character as a pumping instaEation. If it is 
one that expert investigation shows has a very good chance of success it should be possible 
to obtain aid from Government towards its establishment. 
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To make it possible to establish industriesj large and small, with Government aid, 
■will obviously require a great deal more than the introduction of these takavi rules 
into India. The rules should be administered bj- a sympatlietic Director of Industries with 
ample powers who is either assisted by a staff of experts or who can apply to some technical 
body in India for expert advice. 1 may at once state that the Director of Industries 
should be primarily a business man with organising capacity, and jueterably a mecha- 
nical engineer as industrial development in India largely means the iiitrodui tion of 
power-driven machinery. 

The sugarcane crushing mills started by Government afford very good evidence of 
the useful purpose served by demonstration factories. Crushing cane by means of 
motive power had been attempted before the Department of Industries took up the cjuestion 
Except in one case where the fuel resources of the sugarcane grower were ample, and all 
the juice extracted by working the machinery to its full capacity was capable of being 
dealt with without any increase in out-of-pocket expenses, power-milling had tailed to 
cheapen the cost of production. The department devised a furnace to burn the sugarcane 
trash so as to do away with the necessity for wood fuel altogether and also iucidentalh’ 
limited the number of labourers required to be employed in jaggery boiling. This 
system of boiling juice in tiers of open pans placed over suitably constructed flues has 
been described in a bulletin (Bulletin No. 55) published by the Agricultural Eesearch 
Institute, Pusa, and it is only necessary to briefly indicate the re.sults achieved. 

The new sugar installations of which four have until now been erected in different 
parts of the State by Government met at first with considerable opposition jrartly occa- 
sioned by the inexperience of tlie subordinates of the Department in the manufacture 
of jaggery. The advantages of this system of manufacture has geuerall}* been realized 
and the opposition has largely died down. One of the Government installations has 
been purchased by a private individual and three private installations have been set 
up apart from the two plants erected by co-operative societies to which reference has 
already been made. 

The installation can be set up at a cost of Es. 12,000 and will deal with about 
100 acres of cane in a season. With the aid of the fakavi rules in force the capital 
required is^easily obtainable by private individuals or co-opeiative societies and under 
the system of sugarcane cultivation generally practised in the State a large number 
of places will be available where such installations can be profitably set up. 

The mills yield about 10 per cent more juice than that obtainable in bullock driven 
mills and the working expenses are low. They amount to about 4 annas ])er maund 
(25 lb.) of jaggery malde when the total quantity dealt with a season is only 12,000 
maunds. As the mills are capable of producing at least 50 per cent more jaggery the 
working expenses can be reduced much further. 

There is, however, one difficulty in regard to their installation which has not 
yet been completely surmounted. The organization necessary to keep the mills at work 
to their full capacity is very difficult to create. With a view to surmount tliis difficulty 
it has been considered advisable to lease one of the Goveinmeut mills this year to a 
private individual free of cost for one season so that he may be suitably comj>ensated for 
taking measures with a view to maintain a steady supply of cane to the mill. There is 
no doubt that co-operative societies are qualified to solve this difficulty and the multi- 
plication of sugarcane crushing plants will largely rest witli tliem in future. 

The Government Weaving Factory is another instance of good work done by demons- 
tration factories. The factory contains 36 looms of which seven are fitted with jacquard 
harness. The cloths turned out are varied of character and meet with a ready sale. 
The value of the outturn per month is about Es. 2,000. Besides the factory {)roper in 
which cloths for sale are made, there are sections devoted to experimental and demons- 
tration work. A loom for weaving cloths with solid borders and a sectional wrapping and 
sizing machine have been devised in the experimental section. Gver 1,000 fly-shuttle 
slays have been set up by the demonstrators in the districts. Fly-shuttle weaving has 
been largely popularized in the State owing to the eflorts of the officials of the factory. 
The work turned out here is of very superior quality and there is no doubt that consi- 
derable profits might be made if the number of looms at work is increased Experiments 
in regard to the advantages of introducing power looms driven by electric motors in 
weavers’ houses were made but no action has hitherto lieen possible owing to the difficulty 
of getting machinerv. In the same manner a superior quality of blankets were made 
with local wool at the factory with the aid of the Bangalore mills but unfortunately 
all action in regard to the development of the woollen industry has had to be suspended 
owing to the war. 

I am of opinion that it is advisable to have an Imperial Director of Industries 
for all India. It is necessary to appoint such an officer to co-ordinate the activities 
towards industrial improvement in the different provinces. This officer should be assisted 
bv a staff of experts and should have power to decide the industries for which Govern- 
ment aid will be given in the different provinces. A sufficient sum of money should 
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be set apart every year for the promotion of indust lial enterprise. The Imperial 
IJirecfor assisted by a Board of business-men and non-official representatives should have 
power to decide on the expenditure of this sum. 

This money should be available for undertaking pioneer industrial enterprise and 
for grants to local Governments for carrying on similar work. The members of the 
Board may be nominated once in three years but the Board should have powers during the 
time they have authority similar to the Board of Directors of a joint stock company 
in regard to the management of the undertakings started with Government funds. The 
Imperial Director should bd the Chairman of the Board. 

Beyond indicating the industries that should be investigated in the different provinces 
and exercising supervision over the industries started with the aid of Imperial funds, the 
Imjjerial Director should have no authority over the Provincial Directors of Industries. 
The staff of experts under the employment of the Government of India should be lent for 
service to local Governments and should be subordinate during such service to the Pro- 
vincial Director of Industries. The Provincial Director should also have a local Board 
constituted similar to the Imperial Board. 

I am of opinion that with the safeguards provided in the takavi rules as they 
are in force in Mysore it is quite possible for the Presidency Banks to make loans 
under them. If the industrial development of the country should take place unhindered 
the business under them should develop largely and it is advisable that it should be 
handed over to a bank. The Mysore Bank already has, I believe, intimated its willingnest 
to take over this business from Government. 

There is, it seems to me, one difficulty which prevents the large extension of the 
takavi rules. The rules require the security of immovable property and the securitj’ 
uniformly required is latnd, that is burdened with no prior liability. 

It has however been frequently found that a majority of the best lands in a village 
are under a mortgage liability and this liability is generally on the increase. As ex- 
plaind in the note * on a land bank for Mysore forwarded herewith, I find that the mort- 
gage liability doubles itself once in fifteen years in Mysore. During the year 1881-82 
the value of the mortgages effected was Es. 24,72,000. In 1806-97 it rose to Es. 69,26,000 
and 1914-15 it was Es. 1,05,34,000. The total agricultural debt in Mysore js about 7|- 
crores and the annual burden in the shape of interest is not less than 1^ crores. In 
1893, Sir Frederick Nicholson e.stimated that the agricultural debt of the Madras Presi- 
dency was about 45 crores and the annual interest burden about 9 crores. The debt was 
regarded as equivalent in amount to 75 per cent of the value of the entire agricultural 
crop in a year and the annual interest about 15 per cent. The mobilization of the 
capital represented by land for industrial enterprise that it is the object of the takavi 
rules to assist will not be completely successful unless the problem of agricultural 
indebtedness is tackled in some way. 

I am of opinion that a laiiid bank is the only real ultimate solution. A land 
bank may be organised which will not only lend money with adequate safeguards to 
relieve agricultural indebtedness but will also promote agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. The work done in this direction by the Central Hypothec Bank and the District 
Agricultural Banks in J apan seems to show that some similar organization can be estab- 
lished in India. It seems to me that with a guarantee of 5 or 6 per cent from Govern- 
ment sufficient capital can be raised for a land and industrial bank which should be 
worked in close conjunction with the Presidency Banks. I therefore venture to submit 
a copy ^ (if my printed pamphlet on the Establishment of a Land Mortgage Bank in 
Mysore together with a typed note * embodying my replies to some friendly criticisms 
I received on the pamphlet. I need hardly point out that the draft scheme for Mysore 
in the last pages of the pamphlet does not apply to British India. 

Before concluding my evidence, I wish to correct a possible misapprehension on this 
subject. Although my experience in regard to indirstrial matters has been entirely 
obtained from my association with work carried on under the orders of the Mysore Gov- 
ernment and frequent references are made to this work, no one except myself is 
responsible for the views expressed in this note. 


Or-U. Evidence, 14th Febeu.iey 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. With reference to your remarks about the Mysore Bank, yon 
say that the bank has placed fifty lakhs of rupees of local capital at the disposal of the 

mercantile community. Has that money been obtained as deposits or as capital? A. It 

includes both deposits and capital. The paid-up capital is ten lakhs, and the balance 
foims the deposits. 

Q. Are these long term or short term deposits? — A. I do not know. 


• Not printed. 
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Q. What is the rate of interest on fixed deposits? — A. It varies between four and 
five per cent. On current deposits it is two pfer cent, and on fixed deposits it is four to 
five per cent. 

Q. Does the Bank of Madras get much in the way of deposits from Mysore? There 
is a local branch here? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do they get much in the way of deposits from the State? — A. Yes. The State 
was depositing in the Madras Bank. 

Q. I mean from the Mysore people? — A. Not as much as the Mysore Bank has now 

got. 

Q. To what do you attribute the Mysore Bank’s getting more money than the Bank 
of Madras? — .4. There are Mysorean directors on the bank, and there is the knowledge 
on the part of the people that the bank is under the guidance and supervision of the 
Mysore Government. It is now four years since the bank was established. 

Q. On what security does the bank lend? Does it lend on estate or immovable 
property? — A. It cannot lend on immovable property. It is practically worked on the 
same lines as the Presidency Banks. 

Q. What class of trade does it usually lend to? — ^.4. Commerce chiefly. 

Q. Does it lend anything to manufacturers? — A. Very little I should think. I know 
one or two instances in which it refused to lend, and I have made a note of them in my 
written evidence. 

Q. Does it lend working capital? — A. It does in some cases. 

Q. To small oil mill people or select people? — A. It does lend when the business 
is fairly well established and the borrower is faiidy well known. 

Q- Is there any agent to advise the bank as to whether an industrial concern is run 
on sound lines and is a' safe object to finance?— 4. No. 

Q. It does not use the State Department of Industries for that purpose? — A. I 
know the present manager did sometimes consult the Director of Industries, but that 
was quite in an informal way. There is no formal arrangement. 

Q. Does it lend to co-operative credit societies? — *4. Yes, to the Co-operative 
Central Bank. 

Q. Does it lend on pledge of jewellery and that soit of thing? — .4. I think it does 
I do not know much about the details of dhe woiking of the hank. I had something to 
do only with its starting. 

Mr. A. Chatteiton. — Q. The Mysore Bank is run exactly on the same lines as the 
Madras Bank? — A. Yes. 

Mr. C. E. Loiv. — Q. You speak of the supply of machinery on hire-purchase system. 
You say that the total value of the machinery installed under the hire-purchase scheme 
up to the end of 1915-16 is Rs. 1,06,796-4-0? — .4. That is not the total value of the 
machinery installed. It is a mistake. It is the total value of the money advanced. 

Q. The money advanced under the hire-purchase system?— 4.. I hat, is one-fourth of 
the value of the machinery. The Government advances one-fourth and the balance is 
furnished by the borrower and the machinery is installed, and the whole machinery is 
regarded as a security until the loan is paid off. 

Q. The applicant deposits with the application one-fourth of the value of the 
machinery required, and he obtains the machinery on hire-purchase system. Ilow 
long has that been going on? — A. Four years. 

Q. Have you large arrears outstanding? — A. AVe had Rs. 5,000 arrears at the end 
of last vear. The total amount recoverable was about Rs. 48,000 and we recovered about 
Rs. 43,000. It includes both the hire-purchase money as well as the arrears of loans. 

Q. How do you manage about the depreciation of the article? In how many yeps 
do you insist on 'such loans being repaid? — A. It is five years in the case of industrial 
machineiv and seven years in the case of agricultural machinery. 

Q. Have you had many eases in which the plant has failed to work properly owing 
to the fault of the borrowed? He might have neglected it?— 4. I know of no instances 
where the plant has not done the work that it was set up to do. I know of some 
instances where the man has not used the machine or has not projrerlv benefited by it. 

Q Do you have to sell the plant in many cases? — A. AVe have never yet had a 
single occasion to sell. On occasions the Director had only to send a man to remove the 
machinery and the money was at once paid up. 

Mr. A. Chatter-ton.— Q. You have got a bailiff?— A. Yes, and the money is paid to 
him when he goes for collection. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You give us the conditions under which the loan may be grant- 
ed that is “ Purchase and erection of machinerv for agricultural and industrial under- 
takings, ordinarily up to a limit of Rs. 10,000 in each case. The construction of w^ells 
and tanks of mills, warehouses and other structures necessary tor agricultural and indus- 
trial operations” Do vou observe much diffeience in practice between a mill 
building and machinery ?-^A. I may at once state that piactically all loans are under 

the first clause. 
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Q. Aud the ordinary limit is Es. 10,000 ? — A. Yes. But in seyeral cases it has been 
exceeded. 

Q. How did the Mysore Government find that money financially? Do they have a 
separate head? — A. Yes. They have budgeted for it. So much as the Director may 
want is reserved in the ordinary Government budget for loans. 

Q. Do they credit that head with the recoveries? — A. Yes. 

Q. That is kept as a. sejnirate head? — A. YYs. It is kept as an open account. 

Q. Is it your experience that the grant of loans by giving machinery on hire- 
purchase system discourages the independent enterprise of other capitalists? — A. Yo. 

Q. Do people start enterprises of their own accord without Government money as 
freely as when the Government money is available? — A. What they generally do is, 
they apply to the Government for machinery and reserve all the capital they have for 
workina' it. 

Q. Do people who can start an installation on their own accord always go for Gov- 
ernment help? — A. I know several instances where people have refused to go to Gov- 
ernment because they did not wish to be in debt to Government. 

Q. Because they wished themselves to show their own wealth and independence? — 
A. Y^es. 

Q. It is a sense of a little pride? — A. I should call it self-respect. 

Q. Do you think in such cases the concerns which the people start with their own 
money are more numerous or less numerous? — ^A. They are less numerous because the 
richer' people are less numerous. 

Q. Do these people who start concerns with their own money obtain the atesistance 
of the Industrial Department?- — A- YYs. Quite as readily. 

Q. How far do you think that a successful installation under the advice of the 
Industrial Department acts as an advertisement of the working of the Industrial Depart- 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood? — A. It is one of the most important advertise- 
ments. It has made the Industrial Depardment popular. Formerly it was always looked 
on with suspicion. 

O. If you have a successful plant in one particular place, that would leail to ether 
of a similar kind to spring up in the neighbourhood? — A. Yes. That is very frequent. 

Q. How is the mechanical staff — the technical staff — recruited, organised and con- 
trolled? — A. It is practically controlled by the Director of Industries. He gets a>ppli- 
cations, and tests the applicants and trains them. 

Q. Where does he train them? — A. There has been no college hitherto. When the 
department was started two or three officers of the Public Works Department were 
tiansferred and the Director trained them for his work and got other people as he went 
along. The first two officers were sent to Madras and they saw a number of installations 
set up there, that is, relating to the pumping and boring department. They gathered 
experience in their work and began to do work here. 

Q. And these new officers weie put under the older officers and sometimes under the 
Director? — A. The Director used to get some of the officers transferred under him. 

Q. The Industrial Department have some experimental presses and factories and 
other things which they are running. How far are they used as a means of training 
officers for the Department? — -A. They are used as a means of training. In regard to 
the weaving factoiy that we have got here, we get weavers from the mufassal and they 
are trained here and sent out as demonstrators to the villages. 

Q. For instance, you have a number of chemists attached to the Sandalwood Oil 
Factory who are learning practical work in the Factory. Is a similar policy followed 
wherever' there is any plant and so on in which people can be taught? — A. YYs. 

Q. I also observed yesterday morning that a student of the School of Mechanical 
Engineering was working there on the sugar installation under the guidance of a senior 
of his department?— A. Yes. 

Q. YYhen a man wants an installation, at a cost of about Es. 10,000 to Es. 12,000 he 
wants a responsible mechanic, at any rate, to run it for him, and you, I understand, 
always undertake to get him one. How do you provide that man ? — A*. We want tempo- 
rary drivers and mechanics for installations, and we set up the installation, and general- 
ly these men remain with the person for whom the installation is set up. Sometimes 
the owner of the installation gets some of his own men trained during erection. In some 
ca-es there are students of the mechanical engineering school and they take them. 

Q. YYu practically train them in the process of erection? — A. Yes. In the working 
of the factory they are trained in another place where the work is more advanced. 

Q. A"ou .speak of the sugar mill set up at Sabbanahalli, and you say that the cost 
of the plant was Es. 12, -‘156 and the working expenses were Es. 751 as against Es. 1,391 
which represented the total milling charges received. That means that the total of the 
earnings of the first season was only five per cent against which you have to set off' 
depreciation and interest?— A. That does not mean that. The increase in the yield of 
jaggeix' is not noted at all. 

Q. That is for the benefit of the individual members? — A. The installation is for 
the benefit of the individual members. 
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Q. It might matter to the solvency of the society? — A. Yes. 

Q. The cost of the installation, you saj', was Es. 12,356. In what instalments were 
they repaying it ? — Seven years. 

Q. They have got to repay something like Es. 2,060 and interest? — A. Yes. 

Q. But they have only made Es. 600 and odd? — .1. But that was the first vear. 
That installation actually worked for forty-five days. We lost in the first year half the 
season. 

Q- Can you say how fa(r a co-operative society can induce the individual growers 
to bring their cane along in a proper order so as to ensure continuous working ? — Y . I 
think they could do that. 

Q. You realise that it might mean a certain amount of loss to the individual man 
who may have to bring his cane away? — Y. ?fot at all. The cane can geneially stand 
for about a month so that there is no real loss. 

Q. In all big mills there is alwatys found to be a little loss, but that is made up for 
by the convenience of continuous working ? — Y . Here it stands sometimes eighteen months 
on the ground. 

Mr. Y. Chafterton. — Q. What is the procedure that is adopted in the department 
when a man comes to the Director and says that he watots a loan to instal an engine 
and pump? — Y. The rules are explained to him and he is asked to intimate his wants. 
An officer is sentYo the place atnd an estimate is prepared, and if the Director is satisfied 
that the man is likely to make money on it, a recommendation is made to Government 
and the loanYs sanctioned. 

Q. What about the enquiry as to the nature of the security?— Y. A special officer 
is sent to the place. He is a revenue officer attached to the Department of Industries 
and he submits a report in regard to the satisfactory nalture of the security offered. 

Q. And does he reject many cases?— Y. A number of cases are rejected. 

Mr. C. E. Loic- — Q. Does that revenue officer also help in the recovery? — Y. Yo. 
There is no revenue officer attached to the Department of Industries for such work. The 
appointment of Assistant Director is quite recent, not more than three or four months 
old. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. The takavi loans are granted either by the Director or by 
the Government? — Y. Yes. 

Q. Is the loan paid to the individual to whom it is sanctioned? — Y. No. It is 
drawn by the Director and it is at the disposal of the Director. The Director spends the 
money on behalf of the individual. Generally, the Director erects the installation him- 
self and furnishes an account of the expenditure of the money to the individual and 
obtains a receipt from him at the time of handing over the completed installation. 

Q. Is that compulsory? — Y. That is not compulsory, but it is usually done. 

Q. As regards the recovery of loans afterwards, that is entirely in the hands of the 
Director? — Y. Yes. 

Q. And so far, has there been any great difficulty in dealing with the question of 
recovery? — A. No. 

Q. The loan is granted by the depaitment, and we 'have a certain policy as to when 
the man should pay and the number of instalments? — A. It is fixed with reference to 
the income that he is likely to get, so that he may pay it from the profits. 

Q. Supposing a man is granted a loan to set up a pumping installation for sugar 
cane, when would be the first instalment? — Y. Fifteen months after the plant is handed 
over to him — to give him time to realise a profit from the installation that he has put 
down. 

Q. How does it differ from the policy which is pursued by private firms? — Y. They 
do nob wait at all. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. How are .'your co-operative societies 
managed? — Y. There is a Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Q. What is the constitution of your Board of Industries? — Y. There is a Committee 
of Industries and Commerce. There is the Mysore Economic Conference. It is a body 
consisting of officials and non-officials. The President of the Economic Conference is 
the Dewan and several heads of departments and non-official representatives are on the 
Conference. The Conference is divided into three sections. There is one section devoted 
to industries and commerce and the President of that section is generally a member of 
the Government. The Director of Industries is a member of that body. I was the 
Secretary of that body for some time. If any application comes, it goes to the Director 
of Industries always,' and he is empowered to sanction all loans up to Es. 2,500, and 
bevond that amount, it goes up with the recommendation of the Director to the Chairman 
of the Committee who is empowered to sanction loans between Es. 2,500 and 5,000. If 
the loan is above Es. 5,000 it goes up to Government. 

Q. If the Director of Industries is not inclined to give the loan, nobody can have 
a chance? A. He has a chance and he can apply to the Committee. 

Q. Can the Committee consider the matter? — Y. It can call for a report from the 
Director of Industries. 
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Q. Can tlie Director of Industries give an advance up to the limit of Es. 2,500? — - 
A. Yes. 

Q. In the matter of sugar plants, who are the people who take advantage of these 
advances? — *4. The sugarcane growers. 

Q. People who have no cash money but lands? — A. Yes. 

Q. These few people join together and start? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Suppose the Director of Industries gets the machinery and instals it and it works 
satisfactorily, to whom does he hand it over? — 4. To that society. 

Q. In actually arranging who should manage the thing? — 4. He arranges every- 
tiling for them. 

Q. Supposing all subscribe equally? — 4. There is the President of the co-operative 
society, or whoever is the executive officer of the society. Till then it is entirely under 
the control of the Director of Industries. 

Q. He keeps his man? — 4. Yes. He has got the technical control of the factoiy. 

Q. Has he any other experts to advise him as regards big concerns? — 4. The Com- 
mittee sometimes appoints experts. The report of the expert is forwarded to the Com 
mittee through the Director of Industries. 

Q. If you advance money to a sugar factory, it takes a long time for it to be in 
running order, then when will the money be paid back.^ — 4. The first instalment will be 
fifteen months after the work of the factory is started. 

I/r. 4. Chaiterton. — Q. When an agreement is made or loan is granted on hire- 
purchase system, we put in the agreement a certain date on which the repayment of the 
loan would begin? — 4. That is calculated on the assumption that you take so many months 
to erect the factory and there would be so many months for the crops to mature after- 
wards, and very often owing to various causes, for instance, especially since the war 
began, it has not been possible to get the factories erected in time. . Then we alter 
the agreement and we give a further allowance of time. The Government gets no 
interest on the loan till the machinery begins lo work. That will account for the fact 
that the amount of interest earned is comparatively small. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Is the money advanced by the Mysore 
Bank? — 4. By the Government direct. 

Q. Y*ou say that there should be complete Government control wherever there is 
Government assistance. Is not the constitution of the Mysore Bank quite different from 
tbe Presidency Banks? — 4. The constitution is quite different, but the method of working 
is entirely same. Although Government have power to control the bank and give the 
bank any advice they choose, they never interfere with the working of the bank. If 
they like they have power. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — One can assume that that system worhs very satisfactorily in 
Mysore. But can it be applied to India generally, to the different provinces of India? — 
4. I do not see why it should not be. If it is successful in Mysore, why should it not 
be successful in other parts of India. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. What is the aveiage size of a tenant’s holding in Mysore? — 
4. Eight acres, but it varies very much. If it is wet land it is two or three acres, and 
if dry, it may be 25 to 30 acres. 

Q. Do you have zamindari tenure? — 4. All ryotwari. 

Q. How big are the ryots who take up these loans? — 4. The revenue they pay may 
vary between Es. 50 and 200. 

Q. How many districts are there in Mysore? — 4. Eight. 

Q. And they are as big as the British India districts? — 4. No. I suppose two of 
our districts would average one British India district (Madras district). Mysore is 
30,000 square miles in area. 

Q. Do you think that one revenue officer could make enquiries for the department 
all over the British Province, or do you think that it would be better to have it done 
through the local district revenue authorities? — 4. I should always think that it is 
very much better to have one revenue officer or several revenue officers' attached to the 
department. I think it is wrong to refer applications to the local revenue officers for 
enquiry. 

Q. Y"our departmental revenue officer gets the assistance of the local revenue officers? 
—4. Yes. 

Q. In finding out what the status of the man is, whether he really holds the land or 
not, your record of rights is presumably no better than that in Madras? — A. No, but 
the local revenue officer has enough experience. ’ 

Mr. A. Chatterton.—Q. One advantage of having a special revenue officer attached 
to the department is that he accumulates a certain amount of experience not only as 
regards titles, but also in regard to the men that are going to take up this work ?— 4 , 
Y’es. 
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Q. He may also say that although the security may be good the man is not to oe 
trusted, or he is too old, or there may be something against him. He acquires experi- 
ence in that direction which is of extreme value to him? — A. These takavi rules require 
that the revenue officer should be specially attached to the Department of Industries. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. My enquiry is far more general. Here you have got a very 
well organised Department of Industries, closely controlled and adequately staffed? — 
A. It is not adequately staffed. 

Q. There is another point. You say that loans under the takavi rules may be made 
by the Presidency Banks and you say that the matter has already been taken up bv the 
Mysore Bank? — A. The Mysore Bank has approached the Government to give thern that 
right. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. I have consulted Mr. Hunter about it and he is of opinion 
that under tbe Presidency Banks Act they are not able to take *up such takavi loans 
directly. In Mysore we have not yet exercised the right of calling upon the Government 
to recover the loans as arrears of land revenue. We find that the ordinary method of 
collecting the loans has been hitherto sufficient? — A. In most cases the usual procedure 
is to send a written notice to the man and a large percentage is collected in that way. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. After a certain amount of experience in the collection of land 
revenue in India, the number of cases in which we have to employ the procedure per- 
mitted by the Land Revenue Act is very small. Do you think that it is desirable, if 
takavi loans are given out, that Government should have authority to recover them as 
arrears of land revenue, — if Government gives the loan? — A. It is right that the Gov- 
ernment should have power. 

Q. If the bank gives the loans on behalf of Government, they can easily say that, 
unless the means of collection are adequate and collections themselves are satisfactory, 
the rate of interest they would charge would be very much higher. Do you think that 
under those circumstances it is desirable that the bank should have the power of going 
to Government and asking them to regard these as arrears of land revenue? — A. I do 
not think so. It would not be at all necessary that the bank should be given that power. 
The bank would be able to recover the money without that power. 

Hon’ hie Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q- What were you before you became Assistant 
Director of Industries? — A. I was Secretary to the Industries and Commerce Committee 
for four years and before that a revenue officer. I have been throughout in the service 
of the State. 

Q. Has the Mysore Department of Industries a budget of its own? — A. Yes. 


Witness No. 277. 

Me. Washington Maei, Director of Sericulture , Mysore. 

Weitten Evidence. 

Q. 64. — A good organisation is no less essential to the success of an enterprise than 
careful execution. The introduction of better and more hygienic methods in Indian 
sericulture is an enterprise of great importance and difficulty on account of the extent 
of the country and the diversity of conditions over which the operations have to be 
carried on. It is necessary therefore that there should be a central agency which can 
control and connect these operations so as to bring them into conformity with a general 
and well considered scheme. 

I am of opinion that the constitution of a special department for sericulture would 
greatly help the rapid and systematic progress of the industry where favourable 
conditions exist. 

It may perhaps be said that the main causes for the decline of sericulture are 
already sufficiently known, and that an elaborate programme of investigation directed 
to that end would probably be unnecessary. But the denartment will have to eradicate 
the cases of past failure by educating people out of ‘faulty practices sanctified by 
tradition, and persuade them to adopt modem methods with up-to-date appliances. 

The quality of raw silk produced will have to be rendered mercantile by the 
employment of suitable machinery so as to avoid wastage of silk in reeling, and to 
enable Indian silk to gain sooner or later its place in the world’s market. Btesides 
that the employment of a yarn of uniform denier would render possible a greater 
perfection in the manufacture of local fabrics. 

One of the most important problems of the department would, in my opinion, 
be to determine by careful experiments if breeds of silk-worm other than the local ones 
may in some places be recommended as more advantageous. There seems to be a mass 
of prejudice on the subject, probably the result of experiments conducted under 
conditions unfavourable to complete control. There is an unhealthy tendency to shun 
discussion. This is a subject which has to be approached with a frank spirit and 
an open mind. 
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Q, 65. I enclose a copy * of my scheme of organization of sericultural work in 

Mysore in the hope that it may be found to contain suggestions of a general nature, 
which may be useful in preparing a scheme for other parts of India. 

Q. 110. — As a complement to the scheme I send — 

(1) Plans prepared by me for > — 

(а) Hearing Schools and Bearing Houses, 

(б) Stands and Trays. 

(2) Forms for collecting statistics. 

(3) A booklet of photographic pictures illustrating the difference between the 
traditional practices and the methods recommended by the department. 

It has been said that statistics are useful for forming a correct view based on 
facts as to what has happened in the past for affording material for estimates of the 
present and for rendering possible a forecast for the near future. 

The absence of reliable statistics of silk production in the State has been severely 
felt in organising measures to secure the prosperity of sericulture. It has therefore 
been considered very necessary that a correct record should be secured of the present 
condition of the industry in all its branches as a starting point for the work of the. 
department, and similar statistics collected in all subsequent years will afford a 
measure of the progress achieved from time to time and enable Government to see how 
far the energies and expenditure devoted to the subject have been justified by results. 

''.Vhile the forms emploj-ed omit nothing of importance in the existing state of 
the industry, they may have to be gradually amplified with its improvement. There is 
little doubt that the information rendered available will be of the highest value as a 
guide for future efforts at improvement. It would be possible to localise the industry 
to places where it can be most profitably practised and advise its abandonment where 
local conditions are unfavourable or where other occupations afford a better return for 
the resources employed. But even should the statistics serve no other purpose than 
that of fu’nishing a clear and unquestionable record of the condition of sericulture 
froiQ year to year, the trouble of collecting and compiling them would be fully 
justified. 

0r.4l Evidence, 14th February 1917. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Would you mind telling the Commission what has been your 
previous experience before you came to .Mysore in connection with the silk industry? — A. 
Before I came to Mysore I was working in the firm of my father. I studied also in the 
sericultural school at Padua (in Italian Padova) and I was also in Como in the school 
of silk weaving there. My special training was in the preparation of silk worm eggs 
and rearing silk worms and also reeling. 

Q. Your experience is in that part of sericulture which deals with rearing and 
reeling? — A. Yes. 

Q. You were engaged by the Mysore Government three years ago for twelve months 
to report upon the state of the silk industry and the remedies which you would suggest 
to deal with such difficulties as have cropped up. Y"ou have travelled all over the State? 
— A. Yes. 

Q. Would you tell us briefly what you found going on in regard to silk rearing? — A. 
With regard to the methods of silk rearing here I saw that they were absolutely primi- 
tive. They have no proper idea of what is a good rearing worm. Also the appliances 
that are used are very unsuitable. The hygiene of the rearing rooms is ignored. They 
do not know the importance of good seed. They purchase cocoons for making seeds 
themselves, or young worms, or seeds without knowing from where it comes and how it 
is prepared. So they cannot have any guarantee as to assure a good crop from their 
rearings. I have endeavoured to introduce new methods. But the character of the 
people is such that it is impossible to proceed quickly and introduce new methods. 

Q. Have you been able to form any opinion as to the possibilities of the silk indus- 
try? — A. About the possibility, of the silk industry I can only speak about Mysore State 
because I did not see other places except Kashmir. The possibility of the silk industry 
is very great here in Mysore and also in Kashmir. There are a few things here which 
will retard the introduction of suitable means for improving sericulture. I have a few 
notes on the subject. 

Q. Would you like to put in a copy of the notes on your experiments and observa- 
tions as evidence? — A. Yes.f 

Q. You were here for a period of twelve months and then you returned! to Italy. 
You have returned to Mysore under an agreement with the Mysore State. Would you 
briefly state what position you are now holding and what salary you are drawing so 
that we may understand what is meant by a Director of Sericulture here? — A. I came 
here on the 1st of June last year as a Director of Sericulture. 


Not printed. 


t See Supplementary note printed after oral evidence. 
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Q. And you correspond direct with the Secretary to Government? — A. Yes. My 
pay is Rs. 1,000 plus travelling allowances, and a first-class fare from Italy and return. 

Q. You are directly under Government? — A. Y"es. 

Q. What instructions have you received as to the nature of your work here? — .4. 
The Government asked me to prepare a programme of work for every quarter. But I 
did not agree with it as I thought that it was impossible to prepare a quarterly pro- 
gramme and that it was much better to prepare a definite programme for improving 
sericulture. We cannot tell how much time it will take for carrj'ing out this programme 
because it depends upon many circumstances. It depends very specially upon the 
environment. The environment here in India is very slow in adapting itself to changed 
methods and there are also many superstitions. So that I do not know how long it 
will take to improve sericulture. 

Q. How long is your agreement for? — A. My agreement is for three years renewable 
from year to year. 

Q. What is the actual agreement now? — A. It is only one year. 

Q. What establishment have you got to enable you to carry out this work? — A. 
According to the new organisation besides tbe office establishment I ought to have two 
Superintendents. Till now I had two Senior Inspectors, twelve Assistant Inspectors and 
four Sub-Assistant Inspectors. I^ow we commence the execution of the scheme of orga- 
nisation. Government has not agreed to appoint a number of demonstrators. 

Q. How much is the budget of your department for the current vear? — A. About 
Es. 60,000. 

Q. Have you got any connection, official or otherwise, with the Salvation Army 
Silk Farm? — A. I have no connection. When I was here last time I saw their farm 
because they were training some students. I did not see any up-to-date methods there. 
Perhaps they do not attach great importance to improved methods for rearing and 
reeling. They prefer to have reeling as a cottage industry. That is not the best thing 
to do. For reeling and twisting and weaving, the cottage industry is not a good thing 
and so they cannot compete with the big industry. 

Q. Does the Government of Mysore still continue to give the Salvation Army Silk 
Farm a grant-in-aid? — A. They have reduced it now. 

Q. They still continue to give it? — A. They give now. 

Q. Is it your duty to inspect the school on behalf of the Government of Mysore ? — A . 
I have not agreed to do that. 


Witness subsequently forwarded the following supplementary note. 

Scheme of oeg.vnization. 

Introductory. — From the experiments conducted by me in 1914 — 

The first experiment in silk-worm rearing was conducted in 1914 with Italian 
and Mysore breeds side by side. The Mysore breed commenced to hatch on 1st March 
1914 and spun cocoons on 30th idem. The number of cocoons obtained was nearly 
19,000. 

The hatching of the seeds received from Italy commenced on 9th, 10th and 11th 
March respectively according to the different varieties and spun cocoons on the 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 7th April, respectively. The total number of cocoons obtained was 18,000. 

The .second experiment. — In the month of Maj- tbe second experiment of Mysore 
and the first experiment of Bengal (Nistrij and of several cross breeds with Italian and 
Mysore varieties was commenced. One remarkable result achieved was that the cocoons 
of the cross breed were obtained from five to seven days earlier than the pure Mvsore. 

The third experiment. — The third crop was initiated on 31st May with Mj'sore and 
Bengal breeds and with cross breeds of Bengal and Mysore. The cross breed between 
Bengal and Mysore did not produce any remarkable results and therefore it was abandoned 
altogether. 

The subsequent experiments were tried with only Mysore pure breed, with the 
exception of a rearing conducted with Bilatipalu breed received from Pusa. 

From some layings of Bilatipalu silk-worm eggs received from Pusa in N’ovembei 
very few worms hatched, the hatching being very irregular and spreading over a long 
period. The shape and colour of the cocoons were similar to those of the European 
breeds but the size and quality were much inferior to those produced in Channapatna 
with freshly imported Italian eggs. So in my annual report for 1915, I arrived at the 
following conclusion : — 

“ It may be an exotic breed, perhaps a European one, acclimatised and degene- 
rated in India.” 

If the above conclusion is true, this irregularity in hatching would prove once 
more the necessity of a methodical hibernation of the eggs of the European breeds. ■ 
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Experiinents in Chikmagalur and the Bahabuad'n hills. — After I returned to Italy, 
in 1915, experiments of rearing were undertaken in Chikmagalur and on the Bababudan 
hills which are among the highest and coolest parts of the State. 

Tl'e varieties tried were Mysore and Biengal pure breeds and a cross breed between 
llaJian and Mysore. The seeds used were taken from the Channapatna Farm. 

Comparative statement of weights of different breeds of cocoons. — A comparative 
statement showing the weight of shells of cocoons for the dilferent breeds of worms 
reared in 1911 in the Government Silk Farm at Channapatna and in 1915 in the Gov- 
ernment Silk Farm at Chikmagalur is given below. 

For .^implifving the ratio of weight among the shells of cocoons belonging to the 
different breeds considered below instead of taking for basis the total number of cocoons 
of the Mysore pure breed obtained on the first rearing it was considered sufiScient to take 
a limited* number of them, viz., only 25. Their total weight is equal to 2 and 8/10 
drams? 

This restriction does not affect practically the relation verified for the entire quantity 
of the cocoons reared. 

The number of cocoons for the different breeds giving the same weight are as 
detailed below ; — 



Channapatna farm. 



Breeds. 

Kumfier of 

Breeds. 


Number of 


coooons. 



cocoons. 

Pure Mysore first rearing 

25 

Bilatipalu . . 


15^ 

Do. second „ 

. . 21 

Chinese golden yellow 

• • » • 

m 

Do. third ,, 

. . 21 

Chinese white 

• ft • • 

m 

Do. fourth ,, 

. . 21 

Japanese 

• • * • 

16^ 

Italian (pure) 

10 

Bengal (pure) first 

rearing 

30 

Do. 

.. lOi 

Do. second 


27 

Do. 

11 

Do. third 

M • • 

22 


Cross breed with Mysore. 



Italian 

.. 12 

Chinese white 

• • • • 

14 

Chinese golden yellow 

. . 14 

Japanese . . . . 

• • • • 

13 


Chikmagalur farm. 



Mysore (pure) 

.. 22 

Cross breed (Italian and Mysore) . . 

14 

Bengal ,, 

.. 25 





N 5.— Five floss removed from Mysore cocoons are roughly equal in weight to a shell of the same breed of the 
first exporiuient. 

Inferences. — From the above data we may infer that — 

(1) The improvement in the yield in silk in the Mysore breed between the 
first and the second experiments is more than 16 per cent, but after the second rearing 
no improvement was obtained in the same as far as the yield in silk is concerned. 

(2) For the same number of cocoons the yield in silk from the Italian cocoons 
is double that of the improved Mysore cocoons. 

(3) The number of seeds contained in the same weight of Italian and Mysore silk- 
worm breeds being in the ratio of two to three it results that for the same weight in 
seeds the Italian breeds yield one-third more silk than the improved Mysore breed, 
whilst the first rearing of the Mysore pure breed would have yielded only 0.6 per cent 
of the Italian for the same weight of seeds. 

N B — Here it is to be remarked that the rearing of the Italian breeds took place during the hottest part of the 
year, or under the most unfavourable conditions offered here for the European breeds, the temperature having 
reached 100’ F. 

(4) The difference in the yield of silk between Italian pure and cross breed 
{Italian with Mysore), cocoons is more than 12 per cent for the same quantity of cocoons. 

(5) The Bengal breed has in three successive rearings conducted in Channapatna 
improved in the yield in silk by more than 26 per cent. 

(6) The rearing conducted in Chikmagalur and the Bababudan hills, which are 
considered to be the coolest parts of the State, shows a diminution in the yield in silk 
by 4.71 per cent in the Mysore breed and by 13.63 per cent in the Bengal* breed. 

Grainagcs . — Eegarding this important institution, which is essential for the produc- 
tion of good seeds, there is a strong opinion current in favour of having this situated on 
a high elevation; But from the preliminary attempts made in Chikmagalur and on the 
Bababudan hills we could be led to believe that this opinion is not perfectly justified. 
Yet it may happen that new experiments conducted more methodically may change 
this conclusion. Still in the high elevations of the State the Mysore breed may not 
find the best conditions for its improvement on account of the dampness and other* local 
conditions, for instance, the sudden and much accentuated changes of temperature. 
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Therefore in my report to Government regarding my first tour of inspection to the 
Government Silk Farms I wrote as follows; — 

“ The object of the visit to the Xandi hills was to ascertain how far the oft 
expressed idea of starting a grainage there, was feasible. It was thought that owing 
to its chill temperature the Nandi hills would be one of the few localities in the State 
where the local silk-worm breed could be much improved. But besides the fact that 
the possibility of improving the breeds is not without limit, the temperature on the 
hills seems not to be sufficiently low as to show a verA' appreciable influence ; whilst on 
the other hand temperature is not a sufficient condition for achieving the end. More- 
over the space on the summit of the hill is too limited for anything more extensive than 
laboratory experiments and certainly affords no scope for an industrial undertaking.” 

* • * • • 

” I went to the Bababudan hills for inspecting a mulberry garden there which I 
found in a very good condition, which demonstrates that there also mulberry could be 
conveniently grown ; only the climatic conditions may render the rearing of worms 
more difficult than in other parts of the State on account of the dampness, which I hear 
to be very excessive in the rainy season. Yet, I think, with due precautions successful 
results may perhaps be obtained also during the rainy season. If so, this place by its 
greater extent offers better facilities for improving the Mysore breed on a commercial 
scale than the Nandi hills, if a real and appreciable improvement of the local breeds 
may be expected from the coolest temperature that can be found in the State.” 

Extract from my annual report for 1914. — “ For sericulture, mulberry cultivation 
is not all that is wanted, the main point is the rearing of silk-worms but unfortunately 
all the conditions fit for growing mulberry are not always sufficient for rearing silk- 
worms conveniently. Then if it may be affirmed in a general way that in all parts 
of the Mysore State mulberry cultivation can be successfully tried, it is not to be believed 
that also silk-worm rearing will be paying everywhere; and moreover when a silk-worm 
crop fails the rearers lose not only the crop of leaves but also the expenses and the labour 
of rearing. 

So that where the conditions are not quite fit, where the temperature is very high 
and where a scarcity of labour is felt, it is better not to substitute sericulture for the 
products which give already good profits. Therefore in introducing sericulture in new 
places it is necessary to proceed with the greatest caution, and not to create unseasonable 
enthusiasm among the ryots before conducting conclusive experiments; otherwise the 
rvots can be bitterly deluded and mav lose confidence in all new enterprises proposed 
to them.” 

Reeling. — At present reeling cannot be undertaken in the improved methods as the 
machinery cannot be had from Europe as it is clearly shown in the following translation 
of the letter of Mr. Battaglia, the well known Italian constructor of reeling machinery, 
addressed to me — 

“ However sorry I may be, to be compelled myself to suggest the postponement 
till more propitious times, of the carrying out of the first industrial installation, 
especially in view of the risk that in the meantime the resolution to start it may itself 
vanish, I can see no possible way of arranging for a supply (of the machinerv). 

“ Even apart from the rigorous prohibition of exports the conditions of the 
market for metals are such as to render impossible the manufacture of any implements 
unconnected with munitions of war. All metals have been requisitioned (by Gov- 
ernment) and workmen exempted (from military service) cannot be employed on anv work 
except that connected with the war. Under such conditions it is- impossible to undertake 
work of any sort. If you kindly read my letter to our friend Dr. Gorio, you will agree 
with me that it would be nothing less than frivolous to raise hopes that machinerv 
can be supplied. 

“ We are compelled to postpone the fufilment of sericultural design, from which 
we hoped that our studies would be crowned with success, now that all our efforts have 
to be concentrated on the attainment of victory. It is well that our countrv. which 
is poor in nietals, prohibits the diversion of the smallest scrap from the manufacture 
of ammunitions. As the great war is essentially fought with metallic energy we must 
redouble our efforts to overcome our natural deficiencv.” 

The chief point in the letter written by Mr. Battaglia to Dr. Gorio is the 
following : — 

“ To purchase a second hand plant would be to sacrifice the advantages of our 
studv of local conditions, which we made with the object of introducing special features 
to suit those conditions. 

“ A plant in sound conditions cannot be had now, and I would never think of 
sending OA-er to Mysore machinery which is practically not worth the cost and trouble of 
transport.” 

I would like to express my views on some points raisedi in a note on sericulture 
received bA’ MA’sore Government. 
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Among others it is said that : — 

(1) “Considering the appliances used the leeling is good”. If it is true for some 
reelers it cannot be taken in a general sense. 

(2) “ It would he tiseless to reel jine on an Italian reel and have no sale for it; 
it has been the experience in North India.” As far as I have seen in December 1913 in 
the Government Filature of Kashmir, in Srinagar and Jammu, and as far as I learn 
from the descriptions and illustrations contained in the bulletin Ko. 39 of the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute of Pusa concerning the method of silk reeling in Bengal, in 
both these places which I believe to be the most important centres for sericulture in 
India, not only there are not in use improved Italian or in general European reeling 
apparatuses, but not even those of the ancient pattern. 

(3) “I ann not at all sanguine of the success of the filature in which fine qualities 
are produced”. I believe, and the example of China and Japan confirms my belief, that 
whenever a more perfect product is brought into the market it finds easier and more 
convenient sale. I do not know if India may be an exception, but I suppose that 
Indian silk when rendered as good in quality as that produced in the most advanced 
sericultural centres cannot fail to compete in the world market, perhaps with advan- 
tage as the wages paid here for reeling seems to be much lower than in some other parts. 

A’et it is doubtful that such a result may be achieved even with the employment 
of perfected means if this industrv is maintained essentiallv in the cottage stao-e 


This completes the Commission’s record of evidence for 1916-1917. 
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